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PRE  FA  C  £. 


TN  presenting  to  the  Public  the  fruits  of  a  favourite  study^ 
^  I  cannot  offer  as  the  apology  for  any  defects  of  the  present 
Work,  the  haste  with  which  it  has  been  written.  It  is  the  gradual 
result  of  the  application  of  the  leisure  hours  of  several  years  to  a 
subject,  that  has  interested  me  from  my  youth :  and  I  know  too 
well  the  intellectual  improvements  and  general  talents  of  that  British 
Publiojt^^^^**®  parly  history  and  progress  I  have  endeavoured  to 
elucidate,  not  to  be  sensible,  that  t^  ol>t<Mn  its  approbation  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  no  common  labour,  no  supine  attention,  would 
suffice.  But  the  attainments  of  every  individual,  whatever  nuiy  be 
his  wishes,  are  circumscribed  within  bounds  which,  though  others 
may  easily  overpass,  he  will  never  be  able  to  exceed.  ITiat  an 
Author  should  perform  the  task  he  undertakes  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  abilities,  the  Public  has  a  right  to  exact.  Less  exertion  than 
this  would  be  a  negligence  bordering  on  disrespect.  More,  is  impos- 
sible. In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have 
erred.  I  have  not  intentionally  omitted  any  care  or  ^assiduitv  to 
make  the  present  History  as  correct  and  satisfactory  as  my  means 
of  information,  or  personal  diligence,  could  supply :  and  I  hope  that 
on  this  ground  I  have  some  claim  to  expect  that  those  readers,  whose 
criticism  may  be  awakened  by  its  imperfections,  will  recollect  what 
has  been  performed,  as  well  as  what  may  be  found  deficient. 
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It  may  be  asked — Why  add  another  History  of  England  to  the 
public  stock,  when  Mr.  Hume  has  composed  one  with  beauties  of 
style  too  universally  felt  to  be  disputed  or  surpassed — when  an 
industrious  Rapin  has  annalized  the  principal  facts  with  ^  minute- 
ness, which  patient  curiosity  will,  in  its  spber  labours,  be  gratified 
by  consulting — when  Dr,  Henry  has  with  orderly  diligence  and 
fidelity  so  unassumingly  arranged  the  best  matter  that  lay  within 
his  reach,  under  divisions  that  conveniently  present  important 
information  under  each — and  when  Carte  has  aspired  to  glean  what 
others  left  unnoticed^  though  he  has  made'  his  collection  almost 
unapproachable,  by  a  taste  the  most  unselecting,  and  by  dulness 
tmrelieved — Are  these  Authors  to  be  superseded  or  neglected, 
who  have  taken  their  fixed  and  appropriate  stations  in  every  library 
and  in  public  fame  ? 

My  answer  is,  that  the  present  Work  interfere*  witk  neither  of 
these  uii4?qiial^  tuxt  vaIuaMc  pel  furmauces.  With  the  three  first,- 
at  least,  the  curious  Public  will  not  easily  dispense.  The  graces 
of  Mr.  Hume's  easy  diction,  and  the  general  beauty  of  his 
reflections,  whenever  occa^onal  peculiarities  did  not  interfere  with 
his  penetration,  it  is  not  for  me  to  praise,  because  they  have 
long  established  their  claim  to  a  high  rank  in  English  literary 
composition.  The  details  of  Rapin,  although  now  too  wearisome 
to  be  frequently  read  amid  the  mighty  events  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  which  make  the  histories  of  preceding  times  almost  dwindle 
into  insignificance,  it  will  be  always  desirable  to  possess,  and 
useful  to  consult.  And  our  Henry's  arrangement  and  valuable 
matter  possess  an  advantage  of  reference,  and  present  a  satis- 
factory information  on  particular  topics,  which  every  scholar  will 
find  auxiliary  to  his  minuter  mquiries. 
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The  present  Work  has  arisen  from  a  perception,  that  there  ^erc 
many  important  documents  of  the  middle  ages,  which  former 
writers  had  not  consulted;  and  mamy  facts  essential  to  a  complete 
Jcnowledgeof  our  history,  which  lay  untouched  and  unappropriated. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  these  a  part  of  our  national  history* 
It  was  also  believed  that,  standing  on  the  Vantage  ground  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  some  views  might  be  taken  of  the  great  stream 
of  time  which  has  preceded,  in  parts  more  comprehensive,  in  parts 
more  picturesque ;  and,  on  the  whole,  more  just  and  faithful,  than 
had  hitherto  been  sketched.  Time  is  every  day  passing  before 
us  such  extensive  scenes  of  action,  and  such  stupendous  revolutions, 
that  it  seems  to  have  become  necessary  to  drop  much  of  the  detail 
in  which  former  historians  have  properly  indulged,  in  order  to  bring 
events  together  more  in  their  connected  masses;  and  to  exhibit 
them  in  those  great  operations  and  results  which  have  most  influ- 
enced the  BuocoQcling  periods. 

On  this  plan,  and  with  these  objects,  the  following  Work  has  been 
composed.  And  though  I  may  have  failed  in  properly  executing 
my  own  project,  yet  I  will  hope  to  have  offered  some  facts  and 
considerations  to  the  notice  of  the  general  reader,  which  it  may  be 
neither  unprofitable,  nor  wholly  unentertaining  to  peruse. 

I  have  very  rarely  exercised  the  invidious  office  of  pointing  out 
the  occasional  errors  of  my  predecessors.  No  writer  on  a  large 
subject,  and  using  unconnected  and  multifarious  materials,  can  hope 
to  escape  them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  accurate  in  my  own 
work ;  and  have  thought  that  I  should  save  time  and  temper,  both 
to  the  public  and  to  myself,  by  leaving  it  to  those  who  like  minute 
researches,  to  make  the  comparison  for  themselves,  whenever  a 
difference  of  view  or  a  discordant  circumstance  may  arrest  their 
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attention.  But  I  have  been  anxious  to  perform  one  essential  duty 
with  scrupulous  care — ^the  personal  examination  of  the  authorities 
used,  and  a  faithful  citation  of  the  passages  consulted.  I  have 
inspected  the  original  documents  and  authors  which  are  quoted, 
with  scarce  a  single  exception;  and  have  referred  to  them  precisely. 
This  has  never  been  omitted,  wherever  it  Mras  attainable — and  with 
due  allowance  for  occasional  deceptions  of  sight,  in  taking  down  a 
page  or  in  transcribing  it,  or  in  the  casual  errors  of  the  press, 
I  trust  the  quotations  will  be  found  generally  correct. 

It  has  been  a  considerable  gratification  to  observe,  that  the 
history  of  England  from  the  Norman  conquest,  is  the  history 
of  continued  national  progression.  During  the  period  comprized 
within  this  Volume,  the  first  steps  of  that  progress  were  visibly 
made;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  trace,  and  to  explain  them. 
As  the  Work  will  advance,  the  improvements  of  the  Country  will 
more  manifestly  appear ;  because,  as  we  emerge  from  the  darker 
part  of  our  annals,  more  documents  will  present  themselves  to  assist 
our  inquiries,  and  every  reign  will  afford  a  more  luminous  illustra- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  English  history  is  not  singular  in  this 
respect ;  but  that  every  country,  if  studied  with  this  object  in  viewi 
will  be  found  to  have  exhibited  a  progress,  not  indeed  wholly 
commensurate  with  that  of  England,  but  proportional  to  its  own 
situation  and  resources.  In  every  country,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  whose  annals  I  have  examined,  I  have  found  such 
indications  of  gradual  advancement,  that  it  has  become  the  ten- 
dency of  my  mind  to  believe,  that  the  history  of  the  human  species 
would,  if  sufficiently  contemplated  by  the  moral  philosopher,  with 
due  regard  to  the  principles  and  necessities  of  our  nature,  be  found 
to  exhibit  from  its  earliest  period  a  course  of  continuous  improve- 
ment.    But  however  this  may  be,  as  to  mankind  in  general,  there 
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can  be  no  question,  that  the  British  population  has  been,  from  the 
landing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  a  state  of  progressive  melio- 
ration. This  ascertainable  fact  affords  the-  most  cheering  prospects 
of  our  future  character  and  destinies.  That  progression  which  has 
been  effected  when  obstacles  innumerable  existed  to  retard  it, 
cannot  but  be  more  brilliantly  operative  now,  when  its  attainment 
has  put  in  action  more  numerous  causes  and  more  active  instru* 
ments  of  extending  and  accelerating  its  advancement. 

The  next  Volume,  which  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  personal 
occupations  of  another  sort  allow  it  to  be  completed,  will  contain— 

Sketch  of  the  State  and  Progress  of  Eubope  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Edwabd  I. 
---.•--.    Edward  II. 

------..  Edwabd hi. 

-------^      RiCHABB  11. 

Henry  IV. 

•    ^---,--.     Henry  V. 

Henry  VI. 

--------    Edward  IV. 

History  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  during  these  Reigns 

History  of  the  ancient  English  Poetry. 

History  of  our  Language  and  Prose  Literature. 

History  of  Religion  in  England. 

History  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution. 

Review  of  the  State  of  our  Society  and  Manners. 

History  of  our  Law  and  practical  Jurisprudence. 
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CHAP.    I. 

THE    PROGRESS    OF    EUROPE    TO    ITS    STATE    AT    THE 
PKRIOD    OF    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 

ANTERIOR  to  the  Norman  invasion,  England  took  little     CHAP. 

r^  interest  and  rarely  interfered  in  the  aflfeirs  of  the  Continent.  ' A— 

When  the  nations  of  the  Baltic  assaulted  her  shores,  she  struggled 
to  repel  their  aggression,  but  never  attempted  to  retort  it.  The 
genius  of  Canute  had,  during  his  reign,  combined  her  with  the 
Scandinavian  states;  and  Athelstan  had  sought  a  foreign  alUance 
for  his  sister^.  But  these  connections  were  unfrequent  and 
transient.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  a  people  curious  after  the 
manners  and  transactions  of  other  lands  :  pride  or  ignorance 
produced  an  apathy  as  to  all  countries  but  their  own.  No  one 
had  imitated  the  inquisitiveness  of  Alfred.  And  hence  their  political 
relations  were  as  circumscribed  as  their  historical  curiosity  and 
their  geographical  knowledge. 

The 

'  Hist.  Anglo«Saxons,  vol.  i.  pp.  431-^443.  and  355.  2d  ed. 
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2  HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

CHAP.  The  association  of  Normandy  with  the  English  crown  ended  for 
PROGRESS  ^^^^  ^^^  insular  seclusion.  The  course  of  events  after  that  period, 
OF  EUROPE  perpetually,  though  varyingly,  connected  us  with  the  Continent. 
AT  The  history  of  England  then  became  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  Europe :  and  it  will  assist  the  comprehension  of  our  national 
history,  if  we  precede  our  consideration  of  it  by  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  events  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  continental 
states. 

By  the  eleventh  century  an  important  advance  had  been  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  that  order  of  things,  which  has  gra- 
dually converted  the  .states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe  into  <me  great 
family;  sometimes  indeed  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  but 
always  at  last  returning  to  habits  of  intercourse  and  similarity. 
Individual  powers  have  at  times  inclined  to  eccentricities  which 
have  threatened  to  endanger  their  general  relations;  but  these 
have  never  been  so  permanently  misehievousi  as  to  break  up  the 
order  of  the  whole.  The  S3anpathies  and  interests,  arising  from 
the  same  generic  origin;  from  a  common  religion  sxid  hierarchy; 
fvom  an  universal  emulation  of  literature,  and  a  necessary  culti- 
vation of  one  classical  language;  from  simiku"  gradations  and 
privileges  of  raiik;  from  civil  institutions  originally  analogous, 
and  from  m^anners  and  pursuits,  perpetually  identifying;  connected 
all  with  such  unceasing  and  powerful  affinities  and  mutual  gravi- 
tation, that  the  various  nations  of  Europe  have  from  the  twelfth 
century  been  always  moving  by  the  same  laws,  and  keeping  in  the 
same  system.  Completely  distinct  and  dissimilar,  in  this  respect, 
froijx  the  populations  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  among  whom  there  has 
been  no  union  but  that  of  conquest;  no  common  feeling  but  that 
of  mutual  liostility;  no  likeness  but  the  sterile  uniformity  of 
bigotry,  despotism,  or  base  superstitions. 

At  the  time  when  the  Roman  empire  fell  in  the  West,  the  identity 

of 
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of  Europe  was  the  identity  of  barbarism;  but  it  was  barbarism     CHAPi 
with  many  peculiar  features,  from  which  th*  largest  portion  of  our  ^^  ,,„^  ^^^ . 
improvements  and  happiness  have  proceeded.     These  were  the  *'^^  ^'  ^■* 
invariable    association   of  national    councils  with    the  sovereign  cohquest. 
power;  an  order  of  hereditary  nobility;  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  primo*geniture;  the  existence  of  a  class  of  freemen,  with 
privileges  which   power  could   not  abrogate;  a  high  feeling  of 
personal  honour  and  distinction,  and  a  regard  almost  venerating  for 
the  female  sex  and  the  marriage  union*.    In  these  respects  Europe^ 
has  differed  from  Asia  with  increasing  superiority.   And  though  no 
one  but  England  has  retained  her  parfiaments  in  their  primeval 
vigour  and  use,  yet  all  once  enjoyed  them*,  and  have  prospered 
from  the  possession,  until^  with  the  loss  of  this  great  palladium^ 
that  prosperity  has  become  inferior  to  our  own. 

In  the  fifth  century,  that  simultaneous  movement,  whose  efFecjbs^  5th  Century. 
we  yet  feel,  but  whose  causes  we  can  now  but  imperfectly  explore.  Barbarian 
of  the  northern  tnbes  or  Europe  cm  the  uiore  genial  regions-  of 
the  south  \  filled  England  with  the  Angli  and  Saxons,  Gaul  with 
the  Burgundians  and  Francs,  Spain  wilJi  the  Suevi,  Goths,  and' 
Vandals,  and  Italy  with  the  Lombards  and  other  people,  who- 
established  in  these  countries  permanent  states. 

The  vacancies,  caused  by  their  vast  and  almost  contemporary 
migrations,  were  gradually  filled  up  in  the  North  and  East  of 
Europe  by  new  floods  of  Slavonian  and  Tartar  tribes,  more  rude, 

from 

'  In  Cffisar's  suecinct  but  intelligent  sketch  oldest  of  the  Russian  historians,  and  Monk 

of  the  Germans  (de  bello  Gall.  1.  6.)  and  in  of  Kiow,  born  in  1056.     Hist,  de  Russie, 

the  more  detached  and  elaborate  description  vol.  1.  p.  334.     Nestor's  plain  but  faithful 

of  Tacitus,  most  of  these  traits  are  noticed  Chronicle  ends  1115.     It  was  printed  at 

fiB  accompanying  their  earliest  state.  Petersburgh,  in  4to,  1767. 

'   Even    die    Russians    in  the  eleventh  *  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans  con- 
century  had  their  deliberating  parliaments,  tains  a  copious  statement  of  these  move* 
to  which  the  citi2ens>  as  well  as  the  clergy  ments;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  has  noticed  them 
and  the   great,  were  convoked.     L'Evesque  with  his  usual  precision, 
gives  this  circumstance  from  Nestor,   the 
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from  their  nomade  state,  than  the  departed  barbarians,  whose 
ancient  seats  they  repeopled.  These  new  occupants  gradually 
fixed  themselves  between  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube  ^y 
and  slowly  grew  up  into  permanent  and  numerous  hordes,  lining 
the  rivers  and  pervading  the  morasses  and  forests  of  Germany 
with  populations  formidable  for  their  fierce  habits,  brutish  igno- 
rance, and  ill-supplied  necessities, 

Italy,  overrun  by  the  Lombards^,  became  a  spectacle  of  wretch- 
edness.  Their  swords  and  desolations  extirpated  the  corrupted  and 
fast-decaying  civilization  which  the  Goths  had  spared.  Penury, 
ignorance,  and  a  stern  savage  government,  spread  gloom  and 
misery,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Alps'^.  The  Grecian  empire  maintained  a  remnant  of  dominion 
upon  a  portion  of  its  sea  coasts ;  but  its  power  was  feeble,  and  its 
influence  disdained. 

The  Lombard  lords  divided  the  soil  into  petty  sovereignties,  and 
in  these  distributions  laid  ihe  foundations  of  that  pohtical  state 
from  which  the  Hberties  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  Italy  after- 
wards  emerged.  During  her  period  of  suffering,  that  vicious  system 
of  social  habits  and  political  government  was  destroyed,  which 

had 


•  We  find  one  nation  of  the  Slavi  (the 
Winedi)  so  far  advanced  in  Germany,  as  to 
be  warring  with  the  Prankish  king  Clothaire, 
in  the  sixth  century.  See  the  Chronicon 
of  Fredegarius  Srholasticus,  pp.  135  &  142. 
This  writer  flourished  about  640. 

'  The  Lombard  history  has  been  most 
fully  transmitted  to  us  by  their  historian 
Paulus  Diaconus,  contemporary  with  Char- 
lemagne, whose  work  Muratori  has  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Scriptores  Italici. 
Their  iron  crown,  recently  brought  into 
notice  by  Bonaparte,  is  a  golden  crown  with 
an  interior  circle  of  iron.  Muratori  has 
inserted  a  Drawing  of  it,  in  his  first  volume, 
p.  460. 


'  Gregory  the  Great,  an  eye  witness, 
paints  strongly  the  desolation  of  Iialy  under 
the  Lombards.  lie  says,  *'  The  cities  are 
depopulated,  the  castles  demolished,  the 
churches  burnt,  the  monasteries  destroyed. 
The  Lands  lie  waste,  without  cultivators  or 
inhabitants.  Beasts  occupy  the  regions 
which  men  once  enjoyed."  Dialog.  1.  3. 
c-  38-  p-  310.  ed.  Paris,  1640.  Gregory 
the  ad,  in  the  year  680,  apologizes  for  the 
ignorance  of  his  legates,  by  asking,  How 
could  men  have  much  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  who  had  to  seek  their  daily 
bread  by  the  labour  of  their  body?  Mu» 
ratori,  Ant,  Ital.  p.  810. 
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had  so  long  debased  her.     The  Italian  mind  was  subjected  to  a     chap. 
temporary   death,  that  it  might  revive  with  new  energy   under  ^^  the  pe- 
institutions   more  adapted  to  its  improvement,  and  in  a  period  ^^^^^^^"^ 
of  the  world  when  its  attainments  would  be  rapidly  communicated,  conquest. 
and  emulously  imbibed. 

The  eighth   century   arose  upon  Europe  with   an  aspect  that  8th  Century. 
seemed  malignant  to  human  happiness.     Mohamedanism,  having  Christianity 
subjected  Asia  and  Africa  to  its  power,  now  poured  itself  victori-  endangered 
ously  over  Spain®,  and,  by  this  alarming  success,  confined  Chris-  danism, 
tianity  to  the  Grecian  empire,  curtailed  to  a  puny  domain;  and  to 
the  newly  converted  and  still  semi-barbarous  nations,  who  possessed 
Italy,  France,  and  the  British  Isles.     All  these  asylums  of  our  de- 
clining faith,  but  the  last,  were  assaulted  at  various  intervals  with 
the  dangerous  vivacity  and  massy  force  of  Mussulman  fanaticism. 

The  contemplative  mind  at  that  period  must  have  shrunk  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  not  unwarranted  by  reason,  when,  from  the 
triumphs  of  the  Crescent  in  the  South  and  East,  it  turned  on 
Germany,  and  beheld  all  Europe,  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Hellespont,  maintaining  against  Christianity  fierce  and  martial 
idolatries,  and  preparing  to  assault  the  states  that  respected  it  with 
deadly  hostility.  The  Pagan  tribes,  then  monopolizing  the  finest  and  by  the 
parts  of  the  Continent,  were  in  four  great  divisions  of  systems  and  ^^^ 
populations,  who  each  in  their  turn,  but  happily  in  succession, 
warred  with  the  few  Christian  nations  in  Europe  with  energies 
and  numbers  that  sometimes  threatened  their  subversion.  These 
were,  the  continental  Saxons  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe— 
the  Northmen  dn  the  Baltic — the  Hungarians,  or  Avari,  between 

the 

'  The  Arabs  entered  Spain  in  710,  and  c.  13.  p.  72.     Mariana,  in  his  eloquent  but 

conquered  it  712.  Roderic,  the  archbishop  prolix  History  of  Spain,  details  the  conduct 

of  Toledo,    who    perished    in    the    Rhone,  of  the  king  Rodrigo.  who  caused  it,  1.  6. 

1247,  states  this  invasion  c.  9. — c.  12.    And  c.  21 ;  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  in  c.  22  ; 

Elmacin,  in  his  rapid  Arabian  abridgment  and  the  death  of  Rodrigo  ultimo  Rey  de  lo» 

of  Mussulman  history,  briefly  mentions  it  GodoS;  c.  23. 
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CHAP,    the  Danube  and  the  Bosphorus— and  the  Slavi,  who  difiused  them- 
selves  aver  all  the  regions  between  the  Elbe,  the  Frozen  Ocean, 


PROGRESS 


OF  EUROPE    and  the  Danube.     At  this  portentous  period,  the  great  cause  of 
^T   civilization  and  Christianity  hung  chiefly  upon  the  conduct  and 


'  '  '  capacity  of  one  single  people  and  its  rulers.  This  was  the  Prankish 
nation,  scarcely  yet  escaped  itself  out  of  barbarism  ;  exposed,  from 
its  central  position,  to  the  attacks  of  all  these  hostile  systems,  both 
of  Paganism  and  of  Mohamedanism ;  soon  compelled  to  contend 
for  its  existence  with  each ;  but  by  its  magnanimous  bravery,  and 
the  skill  of  its  Carlovingian  family,  triumphing  over  all,  and  ad* 
vancing  the  civiUzation  of  Europe  by  its  successes,  to  a  degree 
unprecedented  before.  In  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  these 
struggles,  we  may  recollect  with  pride,  that  the  genius  and  exertions 
of  our  Alfred  essentially  contributed  to  the  fortunate  decision. 
Europe  When  the  Franks^  in  the  sixth  century  marched  from  the  Rhine 

Twaks,^  ^  ^pon  Gaul,  they,  and  all  Germany  behind  them,  were  barbarous 
and  idolatrous.  The  auspicious  adoption  of  Christianity  by  their 
victorious  leader  Clovis^^,  placed  them  immediately  within  the 
circle  of  civilization,  and  gave  this  beneficent  and  enUghtening 
religion  a  guardianship,  without  which,  as  far  as  human  causes 
could  operate,  it  must  have  perished.  Under  several  of  their  sue* 
ceeding  kings,  the  Franks  kept  the  Saxons  at  bay,  faced  and  awed 
the  Slavi  and  Huns,  and  occasionally  overran  the  Suavi  and  Boii, 
who  were  peopling  Suabia  and  Bohemia*^.  But  civil  dissensions 
began  to  paralyse  the  Frankish  power,  and  luxury  to  enervate  its 

kings; 

*  Gibbon  states  correctly  of  tbe  FrankSy  Batavians,  with    the   Uncient  Dioceses  of 

that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  they  Touruay  and  Arras.     lb.  p.  559. 
were  settled  upon  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the         ''  These  events  are  noticed  by   Gregory 

Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  governed  by  tiieir  of  Tours,  the  ancient  French  historian   of 

independent  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  the  sixth  century,  1.  4.  c.  10.  c.  14.  c.  23; 

vol.  3.  p.  559.  4to  ed.  by  Fredegarius,  c.  68.  c.  73.  c.  74.  c.  108 ; 

'^  See  Gibbon's  narration  of  the  actions  and  by  Aimonius^  de  Gestis  Franc.  1.  3.  and 

of  Clovis,  p.  560—580.     His  first  state  was  1. 4.     Aimonius  was  monk  of  Fleury  on  the 

inconsiderable.     The   Salian  Franks,  whom  JLoire  in  970. 
he  commanded,  possessed  the  island  of  the 
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kings;  while  in  the  eighth  century  the  fierce  nations  of  Germany    chap. 
were  multipljring  in  their  pc^mlation  and  resources,  and  strength- 
ening themselves,  for  subsequent  hostilities,  by  confederations  and  riob  ov  ths 

HOUMAir 

conquests.  cohquest. 


It  was  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  as  the  Prankish  kings  ' * 

dwindled  into  imbecility,  their  Maires  du  Palab  assumed  those  Jhe^Moha- 
powers  and  displayed  those  abilities  which  preserved  Europe^*,  sedans  from 
In  73!^,  Charles  Martel,  the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  decided 
the  great  question,  whether  Christianity  or  Mohamedanism  should 
be  the  religion  of  £un^.  The  Arabs  invaded  France,  out  of 
l^ain,  with  an  aggregation  of  force  and  confidence  of  enthusiasm, 
which  less  ability  than  that  c£  the  Prankish  chief,  and  less  physical 
strength  than  that  of  the  nation  which  his  measures  had  united, 
could  not  have  resisted.  The  danger  of  the  attack  may  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  battle  by  which  it  was  repressed. 
Seven  days  tho  great  con&ct  lasted*^,  greater  perhaps  than  almost 
Miy  other  single  straggte,  for  the  immense  consequences  attached  to 
the  deci^on.  At  length  on  the  seventh  day  the  Franks  triumphed, 
and  above  300,000  Arabs  slain,  announced  the  magnitude  of  the 
peril  from  which  £urope  had  been  saved*  Undismayed  by  a 
destraction  that  would  have  exhausted  most  nations,  Islamism 
twice  in  Charles  MartePs  life  renewed  its  attempt  on  France.  As 
often  this  indefatigable  and  skil^l  warrior  stemmed    its    fierce 

torrents, 

"  These   great    officers    are    frequently         "  This  important  invasion  is  recorded  by 

meniioned,  in  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Hegino,  abbot  of  Pruim,  who  lived  in  the 

Franks,    long  before  Pepin.      By   Gregory  next  century;    and  by  Roderic  of  Toledo- 

ofTours,  1.  9.  c.  30.;  by  Fredegarius,  c.  i8.  The  latter    mentions    the    length    of   the 

p.  123.   laSf    ia^»  ^c-;  and  by  Aimonius>  battle,    and  that  Charles  Martel    bad   in- 

1.  3.  c.  91.  c.  92,  &:c.     While  the  Frankish  creased    his    army    from     the    nations    of 

kings  were  active  and  able,  the  Maire  du  Germany,  c.  14.     Regino,  in  his  Chronicle, 

Palais,  or  Major  Domus,  is  rarely  noticed,  states,    that  the  Arabs  came  out  of  Spain 

As  the  Sovereign   withdrew  himself  from  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  if  certain 

public  business,  the  minister  became  pro-  of  conquering  and  settling  in  Aquitain.     He 

minent  and  powerful;  till  he  superseded  his  makes  375,000  of  them  to  have  fallen  in  the 

master.  struggle.    Script.  Germ.  1  Pistor.  p.  i8« 
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CHAP,    torrents,  and  in  the  end,  aided  by  the  Lombards,  drove  the  turbaned 
fanatics  over  the  Pyrenees^*,  never  to  repass  them  again. 
OF  EUROPE         Preserved  from  Mohamedanism,  it  still  remained  to  be  deter- 
TO  ITS  STATE  jj^^ed,  whether  Europe  was  to  be  pervaded  by  Christianity,  or  by 
*"-—-> '  the  fierce  warlike  idolatries  already  alluded  to,  which  then  pre- 
vailed from  the  Rhine  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the  Bosphorus; 
idolatries  not  upheld  by  inactive  nations,  careless  of  their  tenets  or 
their  power,  but  professed  by  people  ardent  in  their  defence,  and 
equally  warlike,  enterprising,  and  populous. 
and  subdue         Of  these  hostile  powers,  the  great. Saxon  republics,  which  in 
Saxon^c-     twelve  independent  States  spread  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  first 
publics,        jnet  the  conflict.     Their  paganism  was  distinguished  by  a  splendid 
temple  and  venerated  hierarchy.     Their  power  was  the  result  of 
their    zealous    confederation,  directed   by    a   war-king  ^^.     Their 
favourite  worship  was  the  Irminsul,  who  was  carried  to  their  armies, 
their  palladium  and  god  of  battle.     His  rites  were  martial  and 
sanguinary  ^^.  As  the  Franks  moved  into  Gaul,  the  Saxons  pursued 
their  progress,  and  occupied  the  regions  they  abandoned*  They  had 
been  frequently  repressed  by  the  French  rulers ;  but  by  the  time 
that    Charlemagne  acceded,    their    population,    restlessness,    and 
national  unity,  had  so  much  increased,  that  the  contest  with  the 
Franks,  for  domination  in  Europe,  became    both    inevitable  and 
perilous.     A    war    ensued ;  than   which,    says    the   secretary  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Franks  never  endured  any  more  obstinate,  more 
fierce,  and  more  difficult.     The  Saxons  maintained  it  for  three  and 
thirty  years  ^^     The  talents  and  perseverance  of  Charlemagne  at 

length 

"  Regino,  Script.  Germ.    Tbe  Arabs  had  /ound  in  the  History  of  the  ADglo-Saxons, 

attacked  France  before,   had  entered  Nar-  vol.  ii.  p.  19 — 22. 

bonney   and  besieged  Tholouse.     Rod.  Tol.  "  Eginhart  de  Vita  et  Gestis  Caroli-magni, 

c.  11.  p.  4.     Vet  Script.  Germ.  Reub.  Han.  1619. 

"  2  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  9.     Krantz.  Hist.  Wittichind  was   the  Saxon  war-king   who 

Sax.  1.  2.  c.  2.  maintained   the     contest     against    Charle<» 

*'  Some  of  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  magne. 
idolatry  of  the  continental  Saxons  may  be 
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length  succeeded,  and  Saxony  ivas  so  efiectuallj  reduced  into  the    chap. 
forms  and  habits  of  civilization  ^^  that  a  century  after  its  conquest, 
it  became  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  two  of  the  other  bar-  rwd  op  tot 
barous  systems  which  then  attempted  to  subdue  it.  conquest. 

The  next  great  warfare  which  he  waged  in  Germany,  the  most '       '       ' 
considerable  in  the  estimation  of  his  minister,  after  that  with  the 
Saxons  ^^  was  directed  against  the  Avari  on  the  Danube.     These  and  repress 
people  had  fled  out  of  Tartary,  from  the  victorious  Turks,  and,    ^  ^^*" 
obtaining  a  settlement  between  the   Danube  and  Greece,  had 
multipUed  into  a  formidable  barbaric  population,  which  frequently 
insulted  ^  and  endangered  Constantinople  itself,  and  had  even  ven* 
tured  to  approach  France*^.  In  conflicts  rarely  equalled  for  their  de* 
fitruction,  he  broke  their  power,  and  precluded  their  predominance 
in  Europe*^.   His  last  continental  struggle  was  with  the  Northmen,  and  North- 
who  attempted,  from  Denmark,  to  inundate  Friesland  and  Saxony. 
His  decisive  successes  preserved  Germany  from  their  misrule*^. 

No  reign  has  been  more  important  to  mankind  than  that  of 
Charlemagne;  none  has  inore  largely  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  Europe.    He  corrected  his  youthful  ignorance  by  Charle- 
the  acquisition  of  letters  in  his  manly  years,  and  amid  his  splendid  ^tfdcai 
successes**;  and  he  aspired,  by  legislation**  and  wise  political  ^J*^" 

arrangements, 

^  Charlemagne^  in  a  charter  preserved  *  Eginh.  p.  7. 
by  Adam  of  Bremen^  states,   that  be  had  **  It  was  in   his  war  against  the  Lorn- 
reduced  all  Saxony  into  a  province  antiquo  bards  that  he  met  Peter  of  Pisa  teaching 
Romanorum    more.      He    divided    it    into  grammar  at  Pam,   and  there  first  heard 
eight  bishoprics,  which  he  subjected  to  the  lectures  upon  it  from  him.     Landi's  Histoire 
metropolitans  of  Mentz  and  Cologne.     Ad.  de  la    Litterature    d'Ttalie,   abridged    from 
3rem.  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  6.     Rer.Germ.  Linden.  Tiraboschi,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
Francof.  1630.     On  the  pagi  or  shires  o£  **  The  Lex  Salica  and  Capitularies  that 
ancient   Saxony,   see  Meibomius's   treatise,  seem    to   have   been    compiled    under    his 
V.  3.  p.  96 — no.  directions,  are  monuments  of  his  legislative 
'•  Eginhart,  p.  6.  care.   The  Lex  Salica  is  printed  in  Schiller's 
*  Gibbon,  v.  4.  c.  42  and  46.  Thesaurus,  vol.  2. ;  and  the  Capitularies  in 
"  Greg.  Tours.    1.   4.    c.  23.    c.  29.—  the    second    volume   of   Lindenbrog.  t,eg. 
Aimonius,  1.  3.  c.  85.  Antiq. 


Eginh.  p.  6, 
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ciiAP.  arraagements^  to  mitigate  the  barbarism  of  the  Continent.  He 
PBooREw  ^^^*  several  cities;  he  established  bishoprics;  he  founded  abbeys; 
OF  EUROPE    and,  imitating  the  ancient   policy  of  Rome,  he  partitioned  his 

TO  IT«  STATE  .  -i-ii  i  ^ 

▲T    conquests  into  provinces^  and   committed  them  to  the   care   of 
^^^^       '  governors  from  hb  own  oourt,  whom  he  entitled  dukes,  counts,  and 
marquises.    The  dukes  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  miUtary 
force,  and  the  government  of  the  province.    The  counts  were  their 
companions  or  sussistants.     The  marquises  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  marches  or  borders.     These  great  officers,  after  his  death, 
gradually  established  a  permanent  inheritance  in  the  territories 
they  ruled;  and  from  among  these,  arose  the  great  dukes  and 
prelates  who  became  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  electors  of  the 
German   empire  ^^.     Tliese   political   arrangements   kept  open  so 
many  channels  of  intercourse  with  the  supreme  government  at 
Paris,  through  which  all  the  improvements  which  France  attained, 
flowed  also  in  Germany ;  and  the  common  origin  of  the  Prankish 
governors  imposed  by  Charlemagne,  began  that  pohtical  union 
by  which  its  various  states  afterwards  attained  a  national  independ- 
ence, domestic  hberties,  and  exterior  safety. 
Here^iveji         The  two  Other  great  events  introduced  by  Charlemagne,  the 
of^the^Wclu,   revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
*^-  Pope  in  territorial  sovereignty,  essentially  affected  the  future  for* 

tunes  of  Europe.  Crossing  the  Alps,  \he  Prankish  king  annihilated 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards ;  and  the  Pope,  emancipated  and 
aggrandized  by  his  liberahties,  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the 
West  ^.  This  dignity  invested  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
where  he  pursued  his  accustomed  policy  of  establishing  Prankish 
dukes  and  marquises.  Under  this  new  political  condition,  many 
little  principalities,  states,  and  cities,  arose,  attaining  independence 

amid 

^  A  duke   of  Bavaria,   and  another  of  Suabia,   are  mentioned  in   the  old  FraokUh 
historians  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  ^  GibboD;  v,  5.  c,49. 
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amid  the  civil  feads  of  the  luger  dignities,  and  prospering  by  com-    chap. 
tnerce  and  arts  into  neat  domestic  and  maritime  power. 

AT  THE  PB* 

The  conquests  of  Charleoxagne  were  rather  the  results  of  a  riodofths 
.  succession  of  political  exigencies,  thto  of  an  ambition  of  universal  cwquSt. 

dominion.    His  wars  with  the  Saxons  were  the,  legacy  left  him  by  ^— ,^ ' 

his  father,  and  imposed  upon  him  by  their  restlessness.  His  sub- 
jection of  Italy  was  in  obedience  to  tlie  earnest  solioitatioos  of 
the  Pope,  the  venerated  head  of  his  religion,  and  of  the  people 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Lombards.  Hb  bostilitieB 
with  the  barbarians  of  Europe,  the  Slavi  and  Danes  and  Avari^ 
were  the  consequence  of  their  aggressions  on  his  frontiers.  He  wa« 
urged  on  from  conquest  to  conquest  by  the  necessities  of  the  day ; 
and  his  victories  were,  for  the  most  part,  instrumental  to  the 
progress  of  human  welfare. 

His  reign  had  scarcely  closed,  before  those  inruptions  of  liie  North-  9tb  Century. 
men  began,  which  filled  EUirope  with  desolation  and  terror  during  J^™^^^°"^  ^^ 
the  ninth  century.     So  numerousr  and  so  powerful  were  the  pre*-  menoa 
datory  votaries  of  Thor  and  Odin,  that  they  drove  Alfred  from  bis  832—911. 
throne;  besieged  Paris,  invaded  Italy,  and  ravaged  in  the  best 
provinces  of  France  for  thirty  years*®.     If  the  genius  of  Alfred  had 
not  subdued  them  in  Eaagland,  the  conquest  of  this  island  would 
have  given  them  a  military  position  and  a  multiplication  of  means, 
which  might  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  France  and  Italy.    But, 
conquered  by  him  and  his  descendants,  they  became  in  England 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  national  population.     Their  dreaded  war* 
fare  was  reduced  to  maritime  piracy;  and  in  France  their  successes 
ended  in  the  colonization  of  one  extorted  province,  Normandy,  • 
from  wliich  they  afterwards  transmitted  sovereigns  to  England ; 
with  whose  accession  its  history  in  this  work  will  commence 

The 

*  Hist.  Anglo*Saxon3,  vol.  i.  Books  3.  &  4« 

c  2 
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CHAP.        The  Son  of  Charlemagne  had,  by  a  mild  and  useful  reign,  fostered 
^  ^      all  his  institutions  and  improvements.     The  subsequent  divisions 
OF  EUROPE    of  his  family  iveakening  its  foreign  power  •',  enabled  the  dukes  and 
AT  bishops,  marquises  and  counts,  of  Germany  and  Italy,  gradually 
^""""^     ^  to  assume  independence  and   fixed  territorial  dignities.     Their 
and  luiy      Connection  with  the  supreme  Imperial  government  at  Paris,  for 
d^ndent  of  i^^^^y  ^  century,  and  the  establishment  of  judicious  laws  and 
Trance,  888.  municipal  systcffis  thence  resulting^  imparted  to  Germany  all  the 
social  and  political  advantages  which  were  then  valued  or  under* 
stood.     This  progress  effected,  the  external  domination  of  France 
was  permitted  to  decline ;  and  the  weak  conduct  of  the  last  French 
king  of  Charlemagne^s  &mily,  having  deprived  the  dynasty  of  all 
respect,  the  subordination  of  the  German  and  Italian  states  to  the 
government  at  Paris  was  broken  up.     Italy  harrassed  itself,  with 
supporting  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  of  its  great  lords  ^  for  imperial 
sway,  in  contests  which,  however,  were  favourable  to  the  growth 
and  freedom  of  the  trading  and  maritime  cities ;  while  Germany, 
no  longer  a  satellite,  began  a  new  course  of  political  existence  with 
its  own  vigorous  and  independent  chiefs.     In  the  tenth  century, 
they  chose  an  emperor  among  themselves  in  Conrad  the  duke  of 
Franconia,  who,  dying  after  a  short  possession  of  his   dignity, 
magnanimously  recommended  hb  rival,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  to 
be  his  imperial  successor,  as  the  sovereign  most  competent  to  con- 
front the  perils,  which  his  sagacity  perceived  to  be  impending  ^. 

At 

*  The  slaughter  in  the  great  hattle  at  details  their  contests,  and  in  that  detail  fur- 

Fonteuay  in  841,   between   the  contending  uishes  us  with  on  authentic  picture  of  th* 

Princes    of    the    blood,    so  weakened    the  state  of  Italy  at  that  period.     Luithprand 

Prankish    nation,    that    it    was    unable  to  was  born  at  Pavia,  became  bishop  of  Cre- 

maintain     its    external     empire.       Regiuo  mona,  and  went  twice  an  ambassador  to 

mentions    the   efl'ect    of     this    exhaustion,  Constantinople.     His   History  was   written 

p.  41-  about  the  year  960. 

^  These  were,  Berenger  and  Guy.     Luith-  "  Luithprand  reports  the  dying  address  of 

prand,  in  his  History,  I.   1.  c.  6.— c.  12.  Conrad,  in  which  be  urged  the  election  of 

Henry, 
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At  the  accession  of  Henry,  another  portentous  crisis  was  arising    CHAP, 
upon  thie  Continent,  from  one  of  the  idolatrous  and  savaee  states  that         ^' 

AT  THE  PB» 

had  last  entered  Europe :  These  were  the  Hungarians^*,  a  branch  of  riod  of  the 
the  great  Turkish  Tartarian  stock,  who  had  possessed  themselves  conquest. 
of  the  territories  of  the  Avari,  whom  Charlemagne  had  nearly  ' 
destroyed  ^,     They  were  slumbering  in  their  barbarism,  unknown  Huncanan 
beyond  the  Raab  and  the  Danube,  when  Arnolph,  who  had  ac»  <iei^8tation 
quired  the  Imperial  crown,  which  was  now  departing  from  the  900— 955I 
Prankish  race,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  in  order  to  gratify 
a  selfish  object,  unclosed  the  barriers  which  had  excluded  them 
from  Germany,  and  stimulated  and  invited  them  to  enter  it^. 
The  consequence  of  his  anti-social  poUcy  was  danger  and  desolation 
to  almost  aU  Europe  for  above  fifty  years.     The  struggle  lietween 
barbarism  and  civilization  was  again  renewed ;  and  the  most  im- 
proved regions  of  the  West  bled  in  the  conflict,  and  trembled 
at  its  issue. 

The  Northmen  were  yet  afflicting  France,  prowling  around  £ng« 
land,  and,  as  well  as  the  Saracens,  were  distressing  Italy ;  tfate 
pagan  Sclavonic  tribes  had  now  spread  to  the  Elbe,  and  were 
hanging,  like  the  dark  clouds  of  a  bursting  tempest,  over  all  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  interior  of  Germany,  when  Hungary  began 
to  pour  those  myriads  of  armed  savages  ^\  more  ferocious,  because 

less 

Henry,  though  then  in  arms  against  him ;  the  Avari  with  Charlemagne  had  heen  so 

an  instance  of  self-conquest  and  patriotism  numerous  and  bloody,  that  Pannonia  (Hun- 

rarely  witnessed,    c.   7.   p.  10.     Otto,  the  gary)  which  they  chiefly  inhabited,  was  left 

father  of  Henry,  had  refused  the  imperial  vacua  omni  habitatore.  p.  6. 

dignity,  from  his   age,  before  Conrad  was  **  Luithprand,  1. 1.   c.  5.   p.  94. 

chosen.     Godef.  Vitcrb.  Chron.  "  Regino  describes  them  with  true  Tartar 

"  Gibbon  states  the  Turkish  descent  of  features :  their  waggon  houses  covered  with 
the  Hungarians,  vol.  5.  p.  548.  Their  na-  skins;  their  perpetual  wanderings  with  their 
tional  and  Oriental  name  was  Magiar.  They  flocks ;  their  dislike  of  agriculture  and  fixed 
entered  Hungary  in  884,  which  was  then  habitations;  and  their  skilful  use  of  the  bow 
loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a  Sla-  and  arrow  in  war.  1.  2.  p.  65. — Dr.  Clarke, 
vonian  tribe,  whom  they  drove  into  the  in  his  Russian  Travels,  has  inserted  a  Draw- 
narrow  province  that  bears  their  name.  ing  of    the    Khibitka,    or  Tartar   waggon 

"^  Eginbart  remarks,  that  the  battles  of  house,  vol  i.  p.  309* 
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CHAP,    less  civilized,  than  any  other  that  had  yet  attacked  ^,  which,  for 
pRoGRBss     ^^^^^  h^f  ^  century,    carried  rapine  and  destruction  from  the 
OF  EUROPE    Danube  to  the  Rhine  and  German  Ocean,  to  the  Maes,  the  Moselle, 
AT   and  even  to  the  Po.     No  part  of  Germany  escaped,  and  Italy  was 
'  as  grievously  afflicted*'^.      Christianity  would  have  been  again 

brought  into  peril,  as  well  as  the  civilization  which  she  had  pro* 
duced,  if  the  Hungarian  Tartars  could  have  continued  their  incur- 
ttons.  The  extent  and  success  of  their  ravages  display  their 
numbers  and  their  energy.  They  are  mentioned  to  us  by  their 
contemporaries  with  feelings  of  horror,  that  prove  the  dread  which 
they  diffused.  The  language  of  alarm  sometimes  approaches  the 
exaggeration  of  Oriental  metaphor  ^*  It  was  fortunate  for  Europe 
that  a  monarch  of  Henry's  talents  possessed  the  Imperial  sceptre* 
The  new  and  formidable  danger  excited  him  to  measures,  which 
not  only  averted  the  evil,  but  also  greatly  benefited  Germany. 
Its  population  was  then  living,  like  the  primeval  Greeks,  in  scat- 
tered villages,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  these  ruthless  invaders. 
As  the  most  effectual  protection  against  their  incursions,  he  drew 
one-ninth  of  the  German  nations  into  towns,  which  he  fortified  ^^ ; 
a  policy  which  accelerated  all  their  improvements,  while  it  guarded 
their  safety,  and  the  actual  process  by  which  Cecrops  and  Theseus 

began 

**  Otto  Frisingiensis,  describing  them  as  so  "  The  monk  who  continued  Regino's 
immanis  and  beluina,  as  to  eat  raw  flesh,  and  Chronicle,  says,  their  numbers  were  so  im- 
drink  blood,  adds,  that  it  may  be  believed,  mense,  that  unless  the  earth  should  open 
because  in  his  time  the  Scythian  nations,  and  swallow  them,  or  the  sky  fall  and  crush 
whom  he  calls  Pecenati  and  Falones,  eat  the  them,  they  might  truly  call  themselves  in- 
raw  flesh  of  horses  and  cats.  Chron.  1,  6.  vincible,  p.  79.  They  ravaged  also  towards 
c.  10.  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  the  Calmuck  the  Hellespont ;  and  one  of  their  warriors 
food  is  similar  to  this.  V.  1.  p.  237.  333.  struck  his  battle-axe  into  the  golden  gate  of 

■*  See  Luithprand,  Regino,  and  Otto,  on  Constantinople.     Gibb.  5.  p.  556. 

these   invasions.    Lambertus  Schaffenburg,  *  Wittichind,Gesta  Saxonum,  p.  13.  This 

Ilermannns  Contractus,  and  Sigebertus  Gem-  author  was  a  monk  of  Corbey,  and  wrote 

blacensis,  whose  Chronicles  are  in  the  first  about  the  year  973.     Goldastus  has  printed 

Volume  of  the  Collection  of  Pistorias,  may  the  laws  of  Henry  on  this  subject, 
also  be  consulted. 
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began  the  Athenian  civilization.     So  formidable  were  the  Hunga-    c  H  A  l\ 
nans,  that  he  remained  in  these  fortifications  with  his  military  force 
for  some  time,  cautiously  supporting  a  defensive  warfare,  because  riod  op  the 
he  dared  not  trust  his  inexperienced  artny  against  an  enemy  so  conquest. 

fierce  and  active^/     Twice  they   overran    his   native  country,  ' ^^^"'^ 

Saxony,   with  ravages  that  threatened  its  depopulation*^.     The 
wary  emperor  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  chastise  their  inva- 
sion.    His  conduct  and  bravery,  and  the  still  greater  exertions  of 
his  son,  Otho  the  Great,  ended  in  rescuing  Europe  as  well  from  Finally  rc- 
their  desolations  as  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Slavi.     In  repeated  oi^o  the'^ 
battles,  both  the  Hungarians  and  the  Slavonian  tribes  were  defeated  ^^^^^  ^55* 
with  such  slaughter,  as  would  have  exhausted  less  populous  states  **. 
The  Slavonians  recovered  from  the  blows,  to  struggle  afterwards  for 
the  power  and  predominance  of  their  idolatry,  which  began  to  unite 
itself  with  the  polish  of  civilization.     But  the  Hungarians  expe- 
riencing an  immense  destruction  by  Otho  in  955,  never  endangered 
the  Continent  again. 

The  emancipation  of  Germany  from  France,  on  the  election  of  Decline  of 

-  ^  •^  1     •  •    1  ^^^  French 

Conrad,  set  the  Germans  free  to  carry  on  their  social  progress  power. 
by  themselves,  and  to  accelerate  the  course  of  human  improvement 
by  their  own  peculiar  produce  and  independent  experience.  At 
that  period,  the  empire  of  the  French,  which  Charlemagne  had 
raised  on  the  ruins  of  barbarism,  and  spread  from  the  Tiber  almost 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Danube,  having  effected 
the  introduction  of  civilization  into  Germany,  began  to  contract 
on  all  sides  into  a  scanty  area..   Dispossessed  of  Italy,  Germany, 

and 

*•  Wittichind,  p.  la.  *  Sigebertus  Gembl.  mentions  one  inva- 

**  Wittichind   mentions  that  they  made     sion  of  these  tribes  in  931,  in  which  200,000 

such  slaughter  and   desolation  in  Saxony,     of  them  perished,  p.  579.    Wittichind  states 

that  the  wretched  survivors,  quitting  their     the  same  number  from  report,  p.  14. 

country,  went  and  served  other  nations  that 

year  for  support. p.  8.    And  see  his  further 

picture,  p.  12. 
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CHAP,  and  its  holds  in  Spain;  of  Normandy ,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and 
PROGRESS  Bretagne;  preserving  but  a  nominal  and  powerless  sovereignty 
or  EUROPE    over  Flanders,  Holland,  Poitou,  Aniou,  Acquitain,  and  Roussillon; 

TO  ITS  STATE  ,  *^  * 

AT    the  kingdom  of  France  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 

^"■""^'       '  had  shrunk  to  a  state  of  moderate  size  and  feeble  pretensions* 

Its  degradation  was  felt  and  resented  by  its  subjects;  and  the 

incapacity  of  the  reigning  house  becoming  visible  to  all,  both  the 

great  and  the  multitude  in  the  year  987  united,  to  transfer  the 

Elevation  of   sovereignty  to  a  new  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Capet  ^ — ^the 

987^     ^^^'  founder  of  that  Bourbon  line  which  the  population  of  France, 

eight  hundred  years  afterwards,  began  to  assail  upon  its  throne, 

and  exiled  from  its  soil*. 

Native  The  thirty  Dutchies  established  by  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  had, 

in  Italy?"*     by  the  changes  of  successions,  marriages,  and  conquests,  diminished 

in  the  ninth  century  to  a  few  great  chieftains,  amid  whom,  several 

independent  cities  and  httle  states  were  gradually  seen  emerging 

into    existence,    and    some    into  power.     The   cessation    of  the 

Carlovingian  dynasty  in  888,  left  Italy  free  to  appoint  a  sovereign 

of  its  own;  and  among  its  predominating  lords,    two,  Berenger 

duke  of  Friuli,  M'ho  governed  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Adige, 

and  Guy  duke  of   Spoleto,  which  then  included  a  considerable 

portion  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  aspired  to  the  sceptre**. 

Refusing  each   other's  authority,  they  appealed  to  war   for  the 

decision  of  their  competition.     It  was  in  fa<:t  the  North  of  Italy 

contending 

*•  Maitnbourg,  in  bis  Decadence  de  Tern-  is  concise  and  intelligent.    The  chronicles 

pire,  has  given  a  spirited  sketch  of  this  part  and  documents  collected  by  Muratori,  pre- 

of  French  history,  which  Lc  Perc  Daniel  sent   a  large  field  of  original   authorities, 

discusses  in  elaborate,  and  not  uninteresting  But  the  best  account  of  the  history  of  the 

<}etail ;   unlike   the   tedious  and  wandering  middle  ages  of  Italy  is  in  Sismondi's  His- 

history  of  Mezeray,  which  neither  invites  toire  des  Republiques  Italiennes  du  Moyen 

perusal  nor  rewards  it.  age  ;    a  work   exhibiting  a  greater  combi« 

*  And  now  (April  1814)  recalled,  on  the  nation   of   research,    judgment  and  spirit, 

dethronement  of  Bonaparte.  than  has  formerly  appeared  in  the  French 

**  Maimbourg's  review  of  these  incidents  historical  literature. 
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contending  with  the  South  of  it,  for  the  empire  of  the  whole,  chap. 
Both  were  alternately  triumphant  and  defeated;  and  the  conflict  ^tthepe- 
was  perpetuated  by  the  subsequent  interference  of  other  pretenders,  ^^od  of  the 

kormak 

The  Italians  are  charged  with  having  encouraged  the  continuance  conquest. 
of  the  competition,  from  the  policy  of  keeping  two  kings,  to  awe 
one  by  the  other *^.  But  the  evils  of  civil  discord  were  at  last  felt  to 
be  80  disastrous,  and  the  miseries  produced  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Hungarians  were  so  extensive,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  Italian  nobles  invited  the  emperor,  Otho  the  Great, 
to  unite  the  crown  of  Italy  with  his  German  diadem,  that  their 
native  provinces  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  protector,  powerful 
enough  to  defend  them,  and  remote  enough  to  make  his  govern- 
ment less  individually  oppressive.  Otho  was  crowned  at  Rome  in 
964;  and  thus  began  that  annexation  of  Italy  to  the  German 
empire,  which  his  successors  continued,  and  which  has  never  since 
wholly  or  permanently  ceased. 

But  the  great  effective  cause  of  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  idolatry  of 
without  which,  these  political  changes  would  have  been  barren  of  ^-^^P®- 
useful  produce,  was  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  The 
idolatrous  systems  of  the  barbarous  hordes,  whom  we  have  noticed, 
were  as  unfavourable  to  the  evolution  of  intellect,  as  they  were  to 
social  comfort  or  security.  The  growth  of  accident  in  a  savage 
state,  or  the  deliberate  invention  of  savage  warriors  and  priests, 
they  inculcated  the  fiercest  spirit  of  martial  hostility.  That  the 
felicity  of  their  future  heaven  was  to  consist  in  quaffing  their 
favourite  beverage  from  the  sculls  of  their  enemies,  was  a  religion:^ 
tenet  almost  incredible  for  its  absurdity,  if  human  nature  had  not 
been  always  found  capable  as  well  of  the  lowest  folly  as  of  the 
sublimest  elevation ;  but  it  was  an  opinion,  that,  while  believed, 

precluded 

*■  Luitbprand,  1.  i.  c.  lo.  p.  99, 

D 
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CHAP,  precluded  intellectual  cultivation,  and  educated  them  to  everlasting 
PEOGREss  ^^^  ^^^  merciless  ferocity.  It  was  therefore  with  equal  wisdom 
OF  EUROPE     and  philanthropy,  that  Otho  embraced  the  opportunity  of  his  mili- 

TO  ITS  STATE  *  ,  .  srr  J 

AT  tary  successes,  to  fill  the  provmces  he  controlled  or  conquered  with 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  He,  like  Charlemagne,  established 
bishoprics  and  built  abbeys  in  several  parts  of  Germany.  The  king 
of  Denmark  beheld  Otho  with  veneration,  and  finally  adopted  the 
religion  of  his  conqueror ;  and  Russia  having  received  Christianity 
from  Greece,  and  even  the  merciless  Hungarians  accepting  or 
inviting  it  from  the  Pope,  the  Slavonian  tribes,  between  Russia 
and  Denmark,  were  the  only  uncivilized  and  idolatrous  people 
that  in  the  eleventh  century  existed  in  Europe. 
Beneficial  Tlie  benefits  of  Christianity  to  Europe,  in  its  philosophical  and 

overthrow*^  political  consequences,  were  extensive  and  permanent.  It  ended 
the  religions  and  the  polities,  which  made  war  their  principle, 
and  cruelty  and  devastation  both  conscientious  and  popular.  It 
connected  the  barbarous  with  the  civilized  mind  of  Europe,  by 
an  endearing  bond,  which  made  the  more  improved  nations 
zealous  and  indefatigable,  in  communicating  their  attainments 
to  the  ignorancfe  which  they  pitied,  and  which  some  of  their 
philanthropical  spirits  endured  every  peril  to  remove.  It  spread 
enthusiastic  instructors,  with  piety  and  charity  in  their  hands,  and 
with  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  literature,  in  their  train, 
over  regions  where  knowledge  and  peace  had  never  dawned,  nor 
were  Ukely,  without  it,  to  penetrate.  Founded  upon  the  written 
code,  history,  and  prophecies,  of  an  ancient  people,  whom  war, 
commerce,  and  locality,  had  connected  with  the  earliest  and  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  East — Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Phenicia, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Syrian-it  was  introduced  no  where  without 
awakening  a  curiosity  after  the  former  history  of  the  World,  of 
which  it  disclosed  some  of  the  most  striking  features.     Comprized 

in 
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in  its  own  written  records,  and  illustrated  by  written  commen-    CHAP, 
taries  or  controversies,  it  could  not  take  root  in  any  country  without 

'  -^  •^  AT  THE  Pl- 

making  literature  indispensable  to  its  clergy,  and  interesting  to  moDorTH^ 
the  people.  The  very  custom,  then  attached  to  its  worship,  of  conquest. 
being  invariably  in  Latin,  preserved  and  spread  every  where  the  '^■""'' 
knowledge  of  that  language,  which  contained  the  finest  produce 
of  the  human  mind  which  had  then  appeared.  The  classical 
writers,  whom  the  clergy  every  where  studied,  were  an  invaluable 
treasury  of  intellect,  to  those  nations  whose  vernacular  language* 
had  nothing  but  savage  war  songs^  peryertiBg  their  feeHngs,  and 
perpetuating  their  barbarism.  While  it  kindled  intellectual 
activity  by  its  controversies  and  difficulties,  it  taught  in  its 
gentle,  pure,  and  benevolent  precepts,  and  in  the  corresponding 
life  of  its  great  Founder,  a  spirit  of  charity,  which  often  divested 
discussion  of  its  rancour ;  and  a  character  of  soul  new  to  the  wild 
nations  of  Europe.  Gradually  it  produced  a  moral  sensibiUty 
in  the  human  breast,  unknown  to  the  polished  sophists  of  Greece, 
or  the  political  rhetoricians  of  Rome.  So  rapid  was  its  progress 
in  combining  its  milder  virtues  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  bar- 
barous warfare,  that,  within  a  century  after  its  establishment  in 
Germany,  that  peculiar  system  of  martial  heroism  and  civility, 
which  we  call  chivalry,  arose,  essentially  founded  on  religion, 
disarming  war,  wherever  it  prevailed,  of  its  most  ferocious  features, 
and  producing  at  last  that  humanized  conduct  of  hostilities,  which 
has  distinguished  modem  Europe.  Christianity  broke  the  fetters 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  ancient  philosophy  had  sanctioned ; 
created  a  taste  for  arts  and  literary  fame,  which  the  Gothic 
nations  had  despised  till  it  appeared;  combined  private  morals 
with  ceremonial  religion,  as  its  necessary  appendage;  and  fixed 
in  the  world  a  desire  of  individual  and  social  improvement,  whose 
activity  has  never  ceased,  whose  beneficent  results  are  every  day 

D  2  unfolding; 
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AT  THE  PE- 
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CHAP,    unfolding;  whose  ultimate  consequences  imagination  can  at  present 
neither  limit  nor  explore. 

.  JIOGRESS  •'' 

or  EUROPE  That  Charlemagne,  Otho,  Gregory,  and  the  other  great  men 
who  spread  Christianity  through  Europe,  were  not  enlightened 
enough  to  anticipate  all  these  good  effects  from  their  exertions, 

CONQUEST,  is  unquestionable ;  but  that  they  perceived,  and  could  appreciate, 
many  of  the  moral  and  poUtical  benefits,  which  the  Christian  faith 
was  certain  of  producing,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
studied  carefully  their  laws,  chartularies,  and  familiar  correspon* 
dence.  The  zeal  of  piety  may  have  animated  their  activity,  but 
benevolence  and  wisdom  concurred  to  excite  it. 
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E   N   G  L  A   N   D^ 


C  H  A  ?•    11. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  TIM£ 
OF  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

^  I  ^  H  E  history  of  Europe  deserves  the  notice  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  statesman,  from  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
In  every  part,  the  improvement  of  society  then  began  to  acquire 
features  which  we  can  discriminate,  and  a  vigorous  growth,  which 
has  never  intermitted.  As  the  various  states  differed  in  the  degrees 
of  their  civiUzation,  their  subsequent  advances  have  been  rather 
dissimilar,  than  disproportionate.  But  we  cannot  contemplate  the 
history  of  each  kingdom,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present, 
without  perceiving  the  causes  of  national  prosperity  steadily 
operating  in  all — population  increasing;  manners  ameliorating; 
mind  becoming  more  active;  knowledge  and  mutual  intercourse 
multiplying;  the  natural  instincts  educating  into  moral  feelings; 
the  violent  passions  subsiding  under  the  government  of  law  and 
reason;  tlie  principles  and  rules  of  ethical  wisdom  becoming  per- 
manent  habits  of  hfe;  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  great  every 
where  diminishing;  the  slavery  of  the  lower  orders  disappearing; 

towns 
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CHAP,     towns  emerging  into  wealth  and  independence;  a  middle  class  of 

citizens,  merchants,  and  proprietors,  every  where  arising ;  a  general 

THE  poLiTi-   increase  of  the  conveniencies  to  all  the  orders  of  society ;  and  a 

OF  EUROPE     desire,  that  has  in  no  age  wholly  ceased,  of  unfolding,  directing, 

^  and  enlarging,  the  moral  capacities  of  our  nature.     Some  or  all  of 

these   results   or   instruments   of  human  improvement,    may  be 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  European  States,  from  the  era  of  the 
Norman  conquest;  and  their  prolific  consequences  have  been  pro- 
gressively multiplying,  and  are  now  rapidly  enlarging  in  all. 
Slate  of  In  the  northern  regions  on  the  Baltic,  a  change  was  taking 

place,  of  great  importance  to  human  happiness.  Piracy  ceased  to 
be  either  a  distinction  or  a  pursuit,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  last  sea-king  of  celebrity,  Harald  Hardraada,  had 
signalized  his  attachment  to  the  favourite  habit  of  his  ancestors, 
so  far  off  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Hellespont;  but, 
becoming  king  of  Norway,  he  perished  under  the  swords  of  our 
Harold  and  his  Anglo-Saxons,  on  the  plains  of  Yorkshire^. 
The  destruction  of  that  battle  so  much  enfeebled  the  power  of 
Norway,  that  it  never  became  formidable  again.  His  son,  Magnus 
the  Barefoot,  attempted  some  depredations  on  the  British  Isles, 
but  he  was  slain  in  Ireland  ^  and  the  desolating  custom  expired. 
Sigurdr,  or  Siward,  his  son  and  successor,  was  of  a  character  so 
different,  that  he  built  a  monastery  at  Bergen,  and  went  to  Palestine 
an  auxiliary  to  tlie  Crusaders,  and  captured  Sidon*,     Norway  now 

took 

'  Hist.  Aoglo- Saxons,  voL  i.  p.  482.    To  *  Snorre,  in  his  Saga  Magnusar  Berfetta, 

the   actions  of  Hardraada,   Snorre  has  de-  vol.  3.   p.  igi — 230.     Theodoric   Hist.  d« 

voted  a   Saga,  voL  iii.   p.  53 — 178.     The  Reg.  Norw,  c.  32»  p.  70. 

Knytlinga  Saga  has  preserved  an  Ode  which  "  Theodoric^  p.  70 — 73.     This  writer  is 

he  wrote  on  a  Russian  princess;  from  which  the  most  ancient  Norwegian  historian.     He 

BarthoHa   (de  Causis  Contempt.)    p.  154.  Hon rished  1161.   His  little  tract,  De  Regibus 

and  vSir  William  Jones,  in  his  five  pieces  of  Vetustis    Norvagicis,   begins    with   Harald 

Runic  Poetry,  have  given  some  fragments.  Harfagre,  and  consists  of  34  small  chapters. 

He  wa£  a  severe  persecutor  of  Christianity,  He  states  with  truth,  that  he   writes  rudi 

Adam  Brem.  p.  43.  stilo ;  but  he  is  valuable  for  his  antiquity. 

It 
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took  an  actual,  though  a   humble,  station  among  the  civiUzing     CHAP, 
femily  of  Europe.     Her  days  of  piracy  had  been  the  days  of  her 
sanguinary  glory ;  abandoning  these  habits,  she  sank  to  an  ob-  or  the 
scurer  state,  proportioned  to  the  inferiority  of  her  soil,  climate,  and  coKouErr. 

numerical  population*.  ' ^^ ' 

The  progress  of  Denmark  had  been  accelerated,  by  its  sovereign,  Denmark, 
Canute  the  Great,  wearing  also  the  crown  of  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  introduced  many  English 
bishops  into  Denmark,  to  teach  his  subjects^*  He  connected 
himself  with  Germany,  by  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  Emperor's 
son.  He  went  through  France  and  Italy,  to  Rome :  and  this  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  every  part  of  Europe,  was  new  and  beneficial 
to  his  rugged  Danes.  Sveno  TiufiVeskeg,  who  soon  succeeded  to 
his  Danish  sceptre,  though  exhibiting  many  features  of  still  adhering 
barbarism,  was  indefatigable  in  advancing  his  own  mental  im- 
provement, in  correcting  the  morals  c:  his  clergy,  and  in  spread* 
ing  Christianity  around^.  He  died  in  1074,  His  successor,  Harold, 
endeavoured  to  abolish  the  duel,  as  the  decider  of  right '^.  And  Saint 
Canute,  who  reigned  after  him,  contributed  to  soften  still  further 

the 

It  is  published  with  auother  tract  of  the 
twelfth  century,  on  the  Norwegian  Efforts 
in  the  Crusades,  by  Kirchman,  in  his  *'  Com- 
mentarii  Historici  dao."  Amst.  1684. 

*  The  most  authentic  history  of  Norway 
is  the  work  of  Snorre,  who  was  bom  in  Ice- 
land in  1 178.  Norway  was  slowly  snbjected 
to  Christianity.  When  Haco,  whom  Athel* 
Stan  had  brought  up,  attempted  to  introduce 
it,  his  Pagan  subjects,  in  revenge,  made  him 
often  taste  the  horseflesh  of  their  sacrifices. 
Snorre,  p.  143,  144.  Near  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Olaf  forcibly  established  it  At  the 
ftimous  temple  of  Drontheim,  he  took  the 
mallet  out  of  the  hand  of  Thor,  and  broke  the 
idol  to  pieces.  Snorre,  p.  274.  A  wiser  and 
more  successful  plan,  was  the  introduction  of 
English  Missionaries.    Ad,  Brem.  p.  32. 


•  Ad.*  Brem.  Hist.  Eccl,  pp.  31,  32.— 
This  valuable  Author,  who  flourished  in 
1127,  may  be  called  the  Strabo  of  the 
Baltic,  at  that  period.  He  describes,  in 
careful  ^hough  artless  detail,  the  positions 
and  state  of  all  the  nations  on  this  Sea. 

*  Adam  of  Bremen  gives  high  and  de- 
served panegyric  to  Sveno.  He  says,  "  I  con- 
versed with  him,  and  had  great  part  of  my 
book  from  him :  he  was  skilled  in  literature, 
and  liberal  to  strangers.  He  sent  preachers 
into  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Isles.  Chris- 
tianity was  by  him  spread  far  and  wide 
among  foreign  nations.''    Hist.  Eccl.  p.  54. 

^  Saxo-GrammaticuS|  Hist.  Dan.  I.  11. 
p.  214, 
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EEVIEW  OF 
THE  POLITI- 
CAL STATE 
OP  EUROPE 
AT 


the  fierceness  of  the  Danish  character,  and  to  subject  it  to  the 
influence  of  rehgion^.  His  successor,  Olaus,  permitted  his  chief 
archbishop,  and  many  of  his  subjects,  to  join  the  crusaders  at 
Jerusalem^;  an  incident  which  shews  that  Denmark  was  becoming 
desirous  to  emulate  the  improving  nations  of  Europe-  Her  islands 
were  well  cultured,  and  fertile.  Her  continental  province,  Jutland, 
was  overrun  with  marsh  and  forest,  barren,  and  habitable  only 
on  its  coasts.  Some  relicks  of  the  original  barbarism  of  Denmark 
still  survived.  Though  it  had  abandoned  foreign  adventure,  it 
allowed  domestic  piracy  to  distress  its  inhabitants,  and  consume  its 
national  strength.  Its  ancient  fierceness  of  character  was  cognizable 
in  the  spirit  of  its  criminals,  who  preferred  death  to  blows,  and 
made  it  their  pride  to  die  laughing.  The  whole  nation  abhorred 
tears  and  wailing,  and  never  wept  for  a  dying  friend  ^^ 
and  Sweden.  In  the  same  century,  Sweden  was  steadily  commencing  the 
process  of  her  civilization.  English  missionaries  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  Christianity  more  extensively  among  its  barbarous  popu- 
lation ^\  The  people  long  adhered  fondly  to  their  ancient  idols 
and  ghastly  worship  at  Upsal,  and  made  many  efforts  to  retain 
them^^ ;  but  wiser  men,  with  patient  heroism,  gradually  extended 
the  Christian  faith ;  and,  before  the  eleventh  century  closed,  it  had 

nearly 


•  Saxo,  pp.  a  14 — 22a. 

•  Saxo,  p.  223.  Alb.  Stad.  ad  Ann. 
1097. 

"  Ad.  Bremen,  63,  64.  As  Saxo's  History 
of  Denmark  is  built  on  fabulous  traditions, 
arranged  and  amplified,  like  Macpherson's 
Ossiaut  at  bis  own  caprice>  it  cannot  be 
trusted  before  the  tenth  century.  After 
that  period,  his  elegant  but  pompous  narra- 
tion claims  our  attention.  He  was  living 
in  1186,  to  which  year  he  brings  down 
his  history. 

"  Adam  Bremen,  pp.  32.  and  33. 

"  They  were  so  anxious  to  preserve  these 
objects  of  their  ancestral  sujiurbtitions,  that 


they  bargained  with  their  king,  Olaf,  to 
permit  Christianity  to  be  admitted  into  the 
other  parts  of  Sweden,  if  he  would  forbear  to 
destroy  their  Upsal  temple.  Ad.  Brem.p.  32. 
The  temple  was  gilt  all  over,  and  contained 
three  venerated  statues ;  Thor  the  supreme, 
Woden,  and  Frico.  ^  Men  as  well  as  animals 
were  sacrificed,  and  their  bodies  hung  up  in 
the  sacred  grove.  Adam  says,  that  the  person 
from  whom  he  had  his  description,  counted 
seventy-two  human  bodies  suspended  with 
those  of  dogs,  even  in  his  time ;  so  long  was 
idolatry  retained  at  Upsal.  The  image  and 
rites  of  Fiico  were  alike  indecent.  Ad. 
Brem,  60,  70. 
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nearly  pervaded  the  country.    Sweden  was  at  this  time  an  obscure,     chap 
but  an  advancing  kingdom.      It  sometimes  contended  with  the        *'• 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  sometimes  with  the  Russians;  but  in  ofthb  "" 
effective  power,  its  piratical  expeditions  having  ceased,  it  was  little  ^o^man 

^  .  O  '  CONQUEST. 

known  beyond  the  precmcts  of  the  Baltic  ^^  Distinguished  for 
the  agricultural  and  trading  spirit  of  its  people,  it  abounded  with 
honey,  cattle  and  corn,  the  extorted  produce  of  industry  ^^  from 
an  ungenial  climate ;  and  in  its  city  Birca,  possessed  one  of  the 
most  ancient  commercial  emporiums  of  the  North  ^^.  Yet  with  a 
singular  anomaly  of  feeling,  though  pursuing  traffic,  and  scattering 
its  merchandise  over  their  country,  the  Swedes  were  remarkable  for 
the  little  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  wealth  they  accumu- 
lated. They  undervalued  gold  and  silver,  costly' trappings,  and 
beautiful  furs,  but  were  ambitious  of  hospitable  fame.  It  was  a 
matter  of  warm  contention  among  them,  who  should  entertain  the 
approaching  guest  ^^.  Sweden  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
its  frugal  habits,  and  for  a  simplicity  of  manners ;  the  resemblance 
of  virtue,  if  not  its  offspring.  At  no  time  of  great  internal  power, 
or  national  vivacity,  yet,  always  formidable  when  it  moved,  for 
its  steady,  resolute  and  persevering  spirit,  it  has  at  several  periods 
materially  influenced  the  fortunes  of  more  powerful  states. 

From 


"  "  To  our  world  (Gcrmaiy)  it  is  adhuc 
fere  incognita,"  says  Ad.  Brem.  p.  68. 

"  Ad.  Brem.  68.  Agriculture  had  been 
so  early  cultivated  in  Sweden,  that  one  of  its 
ancient  kings  had  been  named  Tretelgia 
(Woodcutter)  from  the  forests  he  felled. 
Snorre,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

"  Birca,  or  Sigtun,  was  the  place  to  which 
Odin  is  said  to  have  first  arrived  in  these 
parts.  Snorre,  vol.  1.  p.  10.  It  was  one 
day's  distance  from  Upsal.  In  Adam's  time 
it  was  in  such  total  ruin,  that  its  remains 
were  scarcely  visible.  Ad.  Brem.  p.  70.  It 
was  sk  port  greatly  frequented.    lb.  p.  18. 


"  Ad.  Brem.  68.  On  the  antiquities  of 
Sweden,  the  neat  and  concise  Sueo-Gothia 
of  Verelius,  and  the  Antiq.  Sveo-Gothic.  of 
Loccenius,  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
Peringskiold,  in  his  Monumenta,  has  given 
curious  plates  of  the  Runic  Stones,  Cathe- 
dral, and  Tombs,  of  Sweden.  But  the 
History  both  of  Loccenius  and  of  Joannes 
Magnus,  before  the  tenth  century,  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Scondia  lilustrata  of 
Messenius.  From  the  eleventh  century  theso 
works  are  entitled  to  attention,  and,  with 
some  discrimination,  (0  our  respect. 

E 
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CHAP.         From  Denmark  to  the  extremity  of  Russia,  along  the  Germanic 

^'-         shores  of  the  Baltici    and  southward  into  Germany,   stretching 

THE^poLm-  ^^  parts  even  to  the  Danube,   a  diffusion  of  Slavonic  population 

CAL  STATE 

OF  EUROPE 

AT 


The  Slavi. 


Still  subsisted  ;  warhke,  barbarous,  idolatrous,  and  peculiar.  Their 
general  name  was  Slavi  ^^ ;  their  local  or  national  appellations 
varied  ^®.  When  the  Ogors,  migrating  out  of  Siberian  Tartary  before 
the  aggrandizing  Turks,  crossed  the  Tanais  or  Don  into  Europe  *^, 
many  of  the  Slavonic  hordes  fled,  before  the  collected  masses  of  the 
invading  exiles,  out  of  Russia  into  the  adjoining  districts.  Some 
diverged  into  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria ;  some  spread 
over  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Silesia,  and  others  into  Pomerania  and 
along  the  Baltic  ^.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  population  of 
Europe,  from  the  Don  to  the  Elbe,  and  in  part  to  the  Danube,  may 
be  considered  as  of  Slavonian  origin  *^.  As  they  came  into  Europe 
subsequent  to  both  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  tribes,  they  were  the  least 
improved,  and  continued  the  longest  in  their  savage  habits  **.  The 
Slavi  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe  fought  the  last  battle  of 
barbarous  idolatry  in  Europe.  After  the  improved  Saxon  paganism 
and  its  Irminsul  had  vanished ;  after  the  martial  worship  of  Thor  and 

Odin 


"  The  origin  of  this  word  is  now  but 
conjecture.  Slava*  glory,  has  been  popular, 
from  its  flattering  meaning.  Slovo,  speech, 
is  a  less  intelligible  derivation,  though  it 
is  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  fact,  that 
these  people  call  strangers  by  a  word  which 
signifies  the  dumb.  See  UEvesque,  Hist,  de 
Russie,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  Adam  of  Bremen  says, 
that  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Slavonic 
population,  were  ten  times  as  large  as 
Saxony,  p.  23. 

"  One  of  the  earliest,  and  therefore  most 
valuable  accounts  of  the  Slavi,  is  that  which 
Adam  of  Bremen  has  inserted  in  his  small 
but  important  Work.  He  says,  those  nearest 
the  Elbe,  were  called  Wagri,  and  their  me- 
tropolis was  the  maritime  city  Oldenburg. 
Next  were  the  Obodriti,  or  Reregi,  their 


city  Magnopolis;  below  them  the  Polabingi, 
with  their  city  Ratzeburg;  beyond  them 
were  the  Lingones,  and  many  others,  of  whom 
he  notices  the  most  powerful  to  have  been 
the  Retharii,  in  whose  city,  Rethra,  was  the 
famous  idol  Radigast.  Ad.  Br.  Hist  Ecc.  p.  23. 

"  See  Gibbon,  vol.  4.  c.  42.  p.  227. 

"  L'Evesque,  Hist.  p.  6. 

"  L'Evesque  gives  from  Nestor,  the  vene- 
rable and  earliest  chronicler  of  Russia,  some 
of  these  territorial  appellations,  p.  7. 

**  All  that  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the 
Slavi,  is,  that  they  came  out  of  Asia.  But 
conjecture  has  made  them  people  Media; 
and  even  the  Trojans  and  the  Venitians  have 
been  supposed  to  be  of  their  race.  L'Evesque, 
p.  4.  Some  of  these  conjectures  deserve 
examination. 
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Odin  had  been  overturned;  after  the  Hungarian  had  abandoned  his 
savage  habits,  the  Slavi  maintained  the  struggle  with  Christianity 
even  to  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  from  the  ftiry  of  their  hatred  to  of  the 
its  cause,  and  from  the  vigour  of  their  military  character,  might  conquest. 
have  endangered  its  predominance,  if  the  Imperial  house  of  Saxony  '       ' 
had  not  produced  such  men  as  Henry  L  and  Otho  the  Great,  to 
have  withstood  them*^.      The  favourite  idol  of  their  tribes  in 
Pomerania  and  near  the  Baltic,  was  Radigast.    In  a  splendid  temple, 
surrounded  by  a  lake,  his  image  of  gold  reclined  upon  a  bed  of 
purple,  and  was  believed  to  be  oracular  ^*.     But  the  most  remark- 
able anomaly  among  the  barbarism  of  the  Slavi,  was  their  famous 
repubUc  and  emporium,  the  rich  and  envied  Jomsberg,  situated  Pagan  Re- 
in a  small  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,     In  the  eleventh  jomsberg. 
century  it  was  the  greatest  city  in  Europe.     The  modern  WoUin 
stands  on  its   site.      It  had   been   improved   by  its  commercial 
habits   into   some   civility;    its  manners   were  benign   and  hos- 
pitable ;  it  centered  all  the  trade  and  all  the  riches  of  the  North; 
Greeks  condescended  to  visit  it ;  it  contained  every  thing  that  was 
rare  and  luxurious;  it  had  even  the  Greek  fire.     But  the  Japonese 
have  not  been  bitterer  enemies  of  the  Christian  name ;  they  exacted 

of 


"  Otho  first  established  Christianity 
among  them,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed  to 
spread.  Ad.  Brem.  20.  But  in  the  eleventh 
century,  considering  themselves  oppressed  by 
their  Christian  lords,  they  rose  in  universal 
insurrection;  burnt  all  the  churches,  killed 
all  the  priests,  and  left  no  vestige  of  Chris- 
tianity north  of  the  Elbe.  lb.  p.  29.  They 
were  with  difhculty  subdued  again. 

**  Adam  Brem.  p.  23. — L'Evesque,  from 
Mekhail  Popofs  Mythologie  Slavonne,  de- 
scribes the  principal  deity  of  the  other  Slavi, 


to  have  been  Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder.  Til  is 
idol  had  a  silver  head,  with  ears  and  musta- 
ches of  gold;  his  legs  were  iron ;  his  body  of 
hard  wood ;  he  was  worshipped  with  a  sacred 
fire,  and  sometimes  with  the  sacrifice  of 
prisoners  and  children,  p.  47.  Another  po- 
pular idol  was  Svetovid,  the  god  of  the  sun 
and  of  war,  to  whom  humun  bemgs  were 
burnt,  p.  67.  Their  Prono  in  the  middle  of 
a  thousand  idols,  with  two  or  three  faces, 
and  their  goddess  Seva,  both  adored  with 
human  sacrifices,  seem  of  Hindu  origin* 

£  2 
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of  all  who  wished  to  become  citizens  there,  that  they  should  lay 
aside  their  Chrisianity :  and  on  this  condition  they  admitted  their 
German  neighbours  to  their  municipal  privileges*^.  In  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  flourishing  in  full  prosperity ;  in  the 
next,  their  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Waldemar*^,  the 
successful  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  Saxo-Grammaticus  addresses 
in  his  preface  an  elegant  encomium.  The  Slavonic  nations  had 
spread  into  Germany  so  far  southward,  that  Magdeburg  had  been 
one  of  their  capitals,  till  Otho  conquered  it,  and  made  it  a  Christian 
bishopric  ^. 

The  branches  of  the  Slavonic  population  that  afterwards  became 
most  prominent  in  the  history  of  Europe,  were  those  who  colonised 
Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  We 
will  take  a  cursory  glance  at  their  national  condition,  and  effective 
rank  and  influence  in  Europe,  at  the  period  we  are  considering. 

The  Slavonian  hordes  who  occupied  Russia  *^,  had  roved  about  its 
vast  regions  with  little  government  or  laws.  In  the  fifth  century, 
accident,  or  some  Northern  Theseus,  not  now  distinguishable  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  had  collected  a  stationary  population  at  two  distant 

spots, 


**  Adam  has  described  this  famous  Pagan 
republic  with  great  candour,  p.  20.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Snorre.  Cbrytseus 
Las  given  us  an  elaborate  description  of  it  in 
his  Metropolis;  which  Stephanius  has  ex- 
tracted, and  accompanied  with  the  account 
of  Munster,  in  his  excellent  Notes  on  Saxo, 
p.  197.  Their  great  Idol  was  called  TriglaflT, 
or  the  three-headed  god.  By  the  first  head 
they  thought  heaven  was  protected ;  by 
the  second,  the  earth;  by  the  third,  the 
ocean. 

*•  About  the  year  1170.  They  never  re- 
covered from  this  blow  ;  and  with  them  the 
Slavonian  idolatry  expired. 

^  Helmoldus,  a  Christian  Presbyter,  who 
was  living  in  1170,  has  left  us  a  Chronicon 


Slavorum  to  that  year,  valuable  for  its  facts. 
It  is  published  by  Lindenbrog,  in  the  same 
volume  with  Adam  of  Bremen. 

*  The  derivations  of  Russia  cited  by  the 
Baron  Ilerberstein,  whose  Commentaries 
L'Evesque  commends,  are,  from  Iluss,  a 
prince  of  the  Poloni ;  from  an  ancient  town  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  modern  Novogrod ; 
from  their  colour;  or  from  Roxolanie.  But  he 
tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Moscow  assert, 
that  the  ancient  appellation  was  Rosseia; 
and  this  in  Russian  means,  dispersion,  or 
dissemination.  This  term  is  so  descriptive 
of  their  early  scattered  and  nomade  state, 
that  it  seems  entitled  to  attention.  Rer. 
Muscov.  Script*  p.  1.  ed.  Franc.  1600. 
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spots",  Novogrod  on  the  Ilmen**,  and  Kiow  on  the  Dnieper^*,  which     CHAP, 
became  celebrated  for  their  commerce,  wealth,  and  comparative    „ 

^  AT  THE  TIME 

civilization.    Other  collections  of  society  gradually  increased  from  ofthb 

MOEMAN 

villages  to  towns ;  and  the  Russians  began  to  be  distinguished  from  conquest. 
their  Tartar  neighbours,  by  fixed  habitations.  In  the  ninth  '  "^  ' 
century,  some  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikingr,  or  Sea-kings,  who  were 
roaming  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  in  search  of  plunder  or 
kingdoms,  were  invited  to  Novogrod,  and  soon  reached  to  Kiow  ^^. 
Their  government  began  the  political  existence  of  Russia  as  a 
nation.  They  tried  to  bring  its  rude  population  around  from  the 
habits  of  animal  life,  to  social  and  moral  cultivation;  and  they 
succeeded  in  forming,  from  the  nomade  tribes,  a  state  of  warlike 
power. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Grecian  merchants  had  early  pene* 
trated  to  the  Dnieper.  Novogrod  had  become  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  a  commercial  station,  in  the  ninth  century  ^ :  Kiow  was  so 
flourishing  in  the  eleventh,  that  it  was  called  the  rival  of  Constan- 
tinople^.    A  footway  had  been  tracked,  by  the  same  period,  from 

the 


^  On  tbese  see  L'Evesque,  73 — 78. 

^  Novogrod  increased  to  such  power,  that 
it  became  a  proverb  to  say,  *'  Who  will  dart 
to  attack  God,  and  Novogorod  the  great?'' 
L'Evesque,  p.  78. 

•*  This  river  was  also  called  Borysthcnes. 
This  name  seems  pure  Slavonian ;  Bor,  being 
a  pine  forest,  and  Stena  a  wall,  it  implies  a 
wall  of  pine  trees :  and  the  topographical  fact 
is,  that  the  shores  of  this  river  are  lined  with 
vast  forests  of  pine  trees.  L'Evesque,  p.  6, 

**  This  was  Rurik  and  his  companions. 
They  were  invited  from  the  Waregi,  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  Wagri  already 
noticed  as  a  Slavonian  tribe.  Herberst. 
Comm.  p.  3.  The  name  3f  Rurik  sounds 
as  of  Gothic  origin;  and  as  the  Swedish 
Vikingr  are  often  noticed  as  invading  Russia 


(\^erelius  Sueo  Goth.  p.  48.  and  Loccenius, 
p..  50.)  his  Scandinavian  origin,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  assumes,  or  his  Swedish  origin,  as 
others  have  supposed,  is  not  improbable. 

"  Its  trade  with  Constantinople  is  men- 
tioned by  the  emperor  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogeuetes.  Its  name  implies,  the  new 
city ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  have 
been  thought  to  be  observed  in  its  vici- 
nity, lb. — L'Evesque,  77. 

^  Adam  of  Bremen  gives  it  this  name. 
He  says,  that,  sailing  from  Sleswick  or 
Oldenburg,  you  will  in  fourteen  days  reach 
Ostragard  Russiae,  cujus  metropolis  civitas 
est  Chiue  aemula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani. 
p.  24. — The  authority  quoted  by  Gibbon, 
c*  55*  P*  5^4*  places,  in  1018,  three  hundred 
churches  there,  and  eight  markets. 
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the  Baltic  to  Greece^;  and  several  places  in  that  sea  were  fre- 
quented by  Greek  adventurers^. 

Becoming  united  into  a  nation  that  was  perpetually  multiplying 
the  number  of  its  stationary  population,  the  Russians  in  the  tenth 
century  were  led  to  invade  the  Grecian  provinces,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor  ^.  These  hostilities  produced  an  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  empire,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity  in 
Russia  ^,  and  to  the  introduction  of  as  much  of  the  Grecian  arts  and 
literature  as  a  nation  so  rude  could  receive,  and  perhaps  as  Greece, 
then  fast  declining,  could  impart^^.  But  Russia  became  little  known 
as  a  kingdom  to  Europe.  It  sent  indeed  ambassadors,  and  sought 
marriage  alliances  with  the  Emperors  of  Greece  and  Germany,  in 
the  eleventh  century^ ;  and  Jaroslaf,  who  died  1054,  and  had  added 
Livonia  and  Red  Russia  to  his  dominions,  was  both  studious  himself, 
and  had  Greek  books  copied  and  brought  to  Kiow,  and  established 
an  academy  at  Novogrod  with  three  hundred  students*^.  But  this 
dawn  of  light  soon  vanished ;  stormy  periods  extinguished  it ;  inde- 
pendent 


^  Ad.  Brem.  p.  66.  Sed  barbaras  gentcs — 
hoc  iter  impediunt. 

*  As  Bornholin,  and  Curland,  Ad.  Brem. 
p>  66 ;  and  Jomsberg,  ib.  p.  24. 

"  In  904,  941,  and  971. — UEvesque, 
pp.  100.  110.  and  13<2.  He  gives  a  copy  of 
their  treaty  with  the  Greeks  in  912,  from  the 
ancient  Chronicle  of  Ncbtor,  pp.  10a,  103. 
It  mentions  fines  ^'  according  to  the  Russian 
law ;"  which  shews  that  they  had  began  to 
have  laws. 

^  In  986  Vladimir,  sumaxned  the  Great^ 
who  had  attempted  to  appease  his  Idols  by 
human  victims,  and  had  raised  a  great 
statue  at  Novogrod  to  Peroun,  his  god 
of  thunder ;  sent  ten  of  his  wisest  subjects 
to  study  the  religions  of  other  nations.  They 
heard  without  interest  the  worship  of  the 
Mohamedans  in  Bulgaria,  and  of  the  poor 
Latin  churches  which  they  found  m  Ger« 


many ;  but  the  superb  cathedral  and  splendid 
rites  of  Constantinople  excited  their  admi- 
ration, and  their  recommendation  induced 
Vladimir  to  make  Greek  Christianity  the  re- 
ligion of  Russia.  Poor  Peroun  was  tied  to  a 
horse's  tail,  and  dragged  to  the  Borysthenes, 
beaten  all  the  way  by  twelve  stout  soldiers, 
with  heavy  bludgeons ;  he  was  there  thrown 
into  the  stream,  amid  the  contemptuous  ex- 
ultations of  his  former  votaries.  L'Evesque, 
148—155. 

*  The  specimens  of  the  paintings  intro- 
duced into  Russia,  from  Gi'eece,  published 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels  to  Russia, 
induce  us  to  suspect  that  the  Grecian  artists 
were  then  in  the  humblest  state;  and  we 
know  that  Grecian  literature  was,  in  that 
age,  of  a  very  inferior  class. 

^  L'Evesque,  165.  Lamb.  Schaffen.  159. 

**  UEvesque,  193. 
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pendent  princes  arose  up  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  usually  obeying     CHAP, 
the  great  chief  at  Kiow  or  Novogrod,  yet  often  contending  with  him  ^x  the  time 
or  with  each  other  ^*.    The  Russians,  occupied  in  these  feuds,  or  with  ^^  "^"^ 
their  immediate,  neighbours,  and  the  Tartarian  hordes,  abandoned  conquest. 
the  literary  progress  which  they  had  attempted  to  begin,  but  for 
which  their  habits  and  political  state  were  then  unfitted.    They  lost 
their  rank  in  the  general  march  of  European  civilization,  from  the 
pressure  of  external  exigency,  and  the  averting  effect  of  incom- 
patible manners ;  and  thpy  disappeared  from  the  history  of  Europe 
for  some  centuries,  to  acquire  those  mental  and  moral  peculiarities, 
and  that  national  position,  which  would  qualify  and  enable  them  at  a 
future  day  to  appear  upon  its  political  theatre,  as  effective  agents  in 
events  by  which  the  welfare  and  progression  of  society  would  be 
protected  and  accelerated. 

The  people  of  Courland  were  in  the  eleventh  century  noted  for  Courland. 
their  cruelty  and  their  augurial  impostures  ^.     In  the  contiguous 
province  of  Estland,  they  adored  serpents  and  birds,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  human  victims  '**. 

Prussia,  which  in  the  eleventh  century  extended  from  Courland  to  Prussia. 
the  Vistula,  was  in  the  occupation  of  another  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
stock,  the  Prusci.    Distinguished  by  their  blue  eye,  ruddy  face,  and 
flowing  hair,  from  the  Tartar  population  of  Europe,  they  exhibited 
a  singular  mixture  of  fierce  and  civilized  feelings.     Safe  in  their 

inaccessible 

^  The  Baron  Herberstein  contrasts  the  ^  It  is  a  ludicrous  exposition  of  human 

conduct  of  the  Russians,  with  their  neigh-  weakness,    to  read    that    these    barbarous 

hours  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  on  a  defeat,  people  were  consulted  by  all  the  world,  for 

The  Russian  pursued  or  taken,  neither  defends  their  divinations,  especially  by  the  Spaniards 

himself,  nor  asks  for  mercy.     The  Tartar  and  Greeks.     Ad.  Brem.  p.  66.     We  may 

thrown  from  his  horse,  and  wounded,  defends  hope  that  he  has  inserted  a  rumour  for  a 

himself  with  his  hands,  feet,  and  teeth,  to  facU 

his  last  breath.    The  Turk,  when  he  sees  no  ^  Ad.  Brem.  66. 
chance  of  escape,  throws  away   his  arms^ 
joins  his  hands,  and  humbly  aeks  for  mercy. 
Comment,  p.  37. 


\ 
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Bohemia. 


inaccessible  marshes,  they  defied  hostiUty,  and  would  endure  no 
domestic  sovereign.  Their  hatred  of  Christianity  was  implacable. 
They  destroyed  the  missionaries  who  came  to  instruct  them,  and 
thought  their  groves  and  fountains  polluted  by  the  approach  of  a 
Christian  foot.  Yet,  unlike  a  barbarous  nation,  they  were  celebrated 
for  their  humanity  towards  those  whom  shipwreck  or  piracy  had 
distressed.  Too  rude  in  their  habits  to  use  gold  and  siher,  they 
despised  them,  and  willingly  exchanged  the  precious  furs  of  their 
native  animals  for  homely  but  comfortable  woollens  ^^.  It  was  the 
twelfth  century  before  they  adopted  the  religion  of  civilized  Europe; 
and  it  was  then  imposed,  by  mihtary  missionaries,  with  a  violence 
at  which  reason  and  humanity  revolt  ^. 

Bordering  on  the  Prussians,  was  the  population  of  Poland ;  in 
the  ninth  century  obeying  a  king,  in  the  eleventh  governed  by 
an  aristocracy  subordinate  to  the  German  empire.  It  had  received 
Christianity,  and  supported  eight  episcopal  sees  ^^.  Its  origin  was 
Slavonian  ;  and  its  language  still  proves  this  relationship. 

The  Bohemians  of  the  eleventh  century  ^  had  sprung  from  the 
same  race.  They  were  subjected  to  the  German  empire,  and  to 
the  outward  forms  of  Christianity.     But  their  general  manners 


*•  Ad.  Brem.  67.  He  places  the  Prusci  in 
Semland,  which  strictly  is  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Samogitia,  and  is  loosely  applied 
to  include  the  contiguous  country  of  ancient 
Prussia.  That  they  drank  the  blood  of  their 
Hocks,  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  Adams 
intimation,  that  they  have  many  things 
laudable  in  their  manners. 

^  The  Prussians  were  still  in  Paganism 
when  Helmoldus  wrote,  for  he  says  that  all 
the  Slavonic  nations,  except  the  Prussians, 
had  assumed  Christianity,  p.  1.  Hence  they 
were  the  last  European  nation  that  abandoned 
their  idolatry. 

*'  Helmoldus,  p.  i.  Chron.  Slav.  Jncert. 
p.  203.    Radevick;  the  Canon  of  Frisingen, 


were 

who  wrote  1157,  describes  the  Poles  as 
remarkable  for  their  fierceness  and  pugna- 
city. Surrounded  by  barbarous  people,  they 
imbibed  a  portion  of  their  atrocity,  and  were 
as  faithless  to  their  chieftains  as  they  were 
to  their  relations.  Rad.  de  Gest.  Fred.  p.  477. 
Script.  Germ.  Urtisii. 

^  The  first  known  inhabitants  of  Bohemia 
were  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  tribe,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Marcomanni,  a  German  na- 
tion. Between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries, 
the  Slavi  entered  the  country;  and  from 
them  the  Bohemians  of  the  middle  ages 
arose.  See  the  judicious  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  the  Scriptores  Rer.  Austriac.  pub- 
lished by  Pez.  pp.  Ivii— Ixii,  Lips.  1721. 
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were  so  fierce,  that,  like  the  Poles,  they  were  stigmatized  for  the         jj^  * 
cruelties  of  their  warfare.     They  spared  no  persons  or  places.    The  at  the  timi 
sepulchres  of.  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  monastery  and  the  church,  normak 
were  violated  by  their  rapine  and  fury.     Their  friends  suffered  as  ?^^^^^^'  , 
much  as  their  foes,  and  hence  their  military  assistance  was  rarely 
.  required  ^. 

Moravia  was  peopled  by  a  Slavonic  race,  occasionally  intermixed  Moravia, 
with  the  varying  hordes  who  overran  Austria.  The  Carinthians 
were  of  the  same  descent ;  but  they  are  praised  at  this  period  for 
their  superior  piety  and  integrity.  Their  vicinity  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  had  probably  produced  an  earlier  cultivation  of  their  mind 
and  manners  ^. 

•    The  barbarous  chorography  of  Europe  may  be  terminated  with 
the  Slavonic  nations.     The  rest  was  in  a  better  state. 

Within  fifty  years  after  the  Hungarians  had  received  that  blow  Hungary, 
from  Otho  the  Great,  which  ended  their  wasteful  irruptions,  the 
European  world  was  astonished  by  the  news,  that  the  chieftain  of 
Hungary,  and  his  people,  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith  ^^. 
That  the  nation,  reviled  as  monsters,  with  dark  complexions,  deep 
eyes,  and  of  a  low  stature  ^*,  and  whose  ferocity  and  desolations 
had  filled  every  part  of  Europe  with  mourning  and  misery,  should 
exhibit  a  change  so  sudden  and  so  total,  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary 

^  Helmoldus,  pp.  3  and  4.  tified  places,  leaving  nothing  but  their  mi- 

**  Helmoldusy  p.3.  HisWorkisachronicle  serable  cabins    to   the  vengeance    of   their 

of  the  chief  transactions  of  the  Slavonic  enemies,  c.  13.  p.  91. 

nations,  that  had  been  most  involved  in  wars         ^^  GisU,    the  sister    of   Henry   duke  of 

with  the  German  empire  to  the  middle  of  Bavaria,  who  became  Emperor  in  1003,  had 

the   twelfth  century.  .  He  then  leaves  the  been  married   to  this  Hungarian  Sovereign, 

Slavi   with'  the   general  character,   of  pre-  and  produced  his  change  of  mind.     Sigeb. 

ferring   piracy  to  agriculture,  and  of  living  Geinbl.  592. 

in  huts   made   of   interwoven   branches   of         «  Otto   Fris.  de  Gest.  Fred.  1.  1.  c.  31. 

trees.     When  war  pressed  them,   they   hid  Their    habitations  were    rarely    of  wood; 

their    valuables    in    pits,    and    sent    their  usually  of  reeds.  lb. 

wives  and  children  into  the  woods  or  fbr- 
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dinary  sensation.  The  Pope  sent  a  splendid  crown  ^  to  their  chief, 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  perseveringly  laboured  to  introduce 
ecclesiastical  instructors  and  establishments.  Europe,  roused  by 
the  intelligence  to  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  piety,  began  that  habit 
of  pilgrimage,  which  pervaded  all  classes  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  same  event  also  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Crusades, 
by  opening  a  passage  by  land  to  Constantinople  and  Asia,  through 
which  the  main  armies  marched. 

Contiguous  to  Hungary  lies  Austria,  the  latinized  name  for 
Oester-reich,  or  the  Eastern  kingdom  ^,  which,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  was  under  the  government  of  marquises^. 
As  most  of  the  fierce  nations  that  appeared  in  those  parts  had 
effected  settlements  in  it,  the  population  of  Austria  had  been  fluc- 
tuating ;  and,  as  each  left  some  remains,  it  became  at  last  a  pro- 
miscuous race  ^^.  A  few  beams  of  Christianity  had  entered  it  so 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  from  Italy,  and  slowly  increased ;  but, 
in  the  tenth,  a  rapid  dissemination  began,  which  never  ceased  till 
the  whole  of  Austria  was  pervaded  by  this  civilizing  faith*''* 
The  Marquisate  of  Austria  had  been  established  in  the  tenth  cen- 


tury 


58 


The  third  marquis,  Albert  the  Victorious,  amplified  his 


"  Cette  celebre  couronne  royale  doDt  ou  a 
toujours  couronn6  ses  successeurs.  Maimb. 
Hist.  d€  TEmp.  189. 

^  Pez.  Dissert,  p.  34.  In  some  of  the  old 
chronicles  it  is  called  occasionally  Hunnia, 
Avaria,  Ostro  Gothia,  Pannonia,  and  East 
Bavaria.  Otto  Prising,  calls  it,  Orientalis 
Marchia,  the  Eastern  March  or  Marquisate, 
or  Pannonia  superior.  Berthold  mentions  it 
as  Austria,  or  the  East  Kingdom.  lb.  p.  31 

**  Its  chief,  Henry  the  ist,  had  already 
given  himself  this  title  in  1150,  and  1155, 
for  in  one  charter  he  styles  himself  Dux 
Orientis,  in  another  Dux  Austria?.  But  it 
was  not  till  1156,  that  the  emperor  actually 
raised  it  to  a  dukedom.  See  Pez.  p.  31 — 33. 


temtones 

"  Pez.  takes  considerable  pains  to  trace 
these  changes  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  and  its  Bohemian  provinces.  He 
shews  that  Boii,  Vaudals,  liuns,  Heruli, 
Rugii,  Goths,  Lombards,  Bavarians,  Slavi, 
and  Hungarians,  had  successively  overspread 
iU  And  he  adds  ad  eloquent  peroration  ou 
the  contrast  of  the  high  state  of  civilization 
to  which  Austria  had  risen,  in  the  last  cen- 
Uay,  with  this  barbarous  and  motley  origin, 
p.  64. 

'"  See  Pes.  Dissert.  4.  p.  65 — 79  ;  who 
has  the  sense  to  reject  the  tales  of  St* 
Peter's  disciples  visiting  iU 

"  The  first  marquis  was  Leopold,  son 
of  the  count  of  Bamberg,  who  had  been 

betrayed 
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territories  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hungarians  in  1018,  and  governed     C  HA  p. 
them  till  1056^'.     Frequent  wars  between  the  two  nations  conti-  ^tthbtim* 
nued,  with  mutual  injury  and  mutual  improvement.    In  the  middle  or  the 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Marquisate  of  Austria  terminated  its  conquest. 
long  subordination  to  Bavaria,  and  was  made  an  independent  Duke- 
dom,   struggling  slowly  into   social   order    and  political  conse* 


.60 


quence 

The  Bavarians,  of  Celtic  origin  ^S  had  been  so  long  in  the  Bavaria. 
country  they  occupied,  that  their  precise  descent  became  am- 
biguous, and  their  civilization  extensive.  The  political  organization 
of  Charlemagne  had  marshalled  their  growing  population  under 
Prankish  chieftains  of  his  own  appointment,  whose  example  and 
judicious  measures  eradicated  the  wild  customs  they  had  retained, 
and  trained  them  into  the  habits  of  regular  society.  Under  the 
government  of  dukes,  they  formed  a  constituent  and  active  portion 
of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

Holland,  Friesland,  Flanders,  and  Brabant^  had  slowly  advanced  Holland, 
into  dukedoms,  earldoms  and  lordships,  amid  perpetual  sufFerings 
from  piracy  and  war.     Their  marshes  and  forests  long  impeded 
their  improvement^* ;  but  tlie  necessity  of  cultivation  at  last  pro- 
duced 


betrayed  and  beheaded  in  905.  Fez.  p.  89. 
Henry  the  ist  appeased  the  resentment  of 
lieopold^  by  appointing  him  marquis  of 
Austria  in  935;  a  grant  of  as  much  danger 
as  dignity,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  dreaded 
Hungarians. 

**  Otto  Fris.  1. 6.  c.  15.  Chron.  Mon.  Mell. 
p.  222 — 925. 

•  ^  In  ii39,Leopold  the  marquis  of  Austria 
possessed  himself  of  Bavaria.  His  son  Henry 
kept  the  acquisition  till  1156.  Bavaria  was 
then  restored  to  the  duke  of  Saxony; 
Austria  was  made  a  Dukedom,  and  some 
counties  of  Bavaria  were  annexed  to  it. 


Chrwi.  Mell.  230 — 232.  In  1178,  Henry 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold,  who  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  1 182.  He  visited  it  again  in 
1191,  and  in  1194  ^^  ^^  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  his  prisoner.  Chron.  Mell.  235. 

^*  Their  ancestors  were  the  Boii,  men- 
tioned by  CsBsar,  1.  1.;  by  Tacitus  de  Mor. 
Germ. ;  by  livy,  Dec.  1. 1.  5. ;  by  Polybius, 
1.  2.  c.  17.  They  had  passed  into  Germany 
from  Gaul :  driven  out  of  Bohemia  by  the 
Marcomanni,  they  settled  in  Bavaria,  which 
from  them  assumed  its  name,  Bajoaria. 

^  In  the  time  of  Cssar,  the  Batavian 
islands  were  inhabited  by  wild  and  barbarous 

nations, 

f2 
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duced  it;  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  which  the  position  of 
their  country  required,  led  them  to  a  superior  degree  of  agricultural 
skill.  From  tlie  seventh  century  they  began  to  adopt  Christianity 
from  the  tuition  of  Ejighsh  missionaries^^.  Their  chieftains  were 
sometimes  subordinate  to  the  French,  and  sometimes  to  the 
German  power  ^.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  commercial  conve- 
niencies  of  their  situation  began  to  be  perceived;  and  as  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  increased,  Flanders  had  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share.  But  the  yet  romantic  state  of  its  semi-barbarous 
manners,  may  be  inferred  from  the  adventures  of  one  of  its 
chieftain's  famUy  at  that  period  ^^. 

An  importaiit^*era  in  the  civiUzation  of  Germany,  may  be  dated 
'•^  from 


nations,  some  of  whom^ic  says  "  are  thought 
to  live  on  fishes  and  the  eggs  of  birds,"  L  4. 
c.  7.  A  description  that  reminds  us  of  the 
miserable  state  of  the  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  Ardenne  forest  then  reached  from 
the  Rhine  and  Trevi  into  France,  being  500 
miles  long.  Caesar,  1. 6.  c.  37. 

"  \Villebrod,aud  some  other  Anglo-Saxons, 
went  to  Utrecht  in  690,  to  preach  there, 
under  the  protection  of  Pepin.  His  friend 
and  fellow-missionary,  Boniface,  says  that  he 
laboured  there  for  fifty  years,  caused  the 
Pagan  temples  to  be  abolished,  and  converted 
great  part  of  Frie!>land.  He  founded  the 
^te  of  Utrecht,  and  died  739,  like  another 
Schwartz,  in  extreme  old  age. 

•*  In  tr:e  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces, 
were  the  five  Dukedoms  of  Brabant,  Limburg, 
Luxemburg,  and  Guelderland ;  the  seven  Earl- 
diMusof  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Nainur  and  Zutphen;  and  the  five 
Lnrriships  of  Friesland,  Malines,  Utrecht, 
Ovet\!>sell  and  GrOningen;  and  the  Marqui- 
Sdle  of  Antwerp  :  in  all,  seventeen  provinces. 
Souie  of  iliese  became  united  to  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  fell  at  last  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I. 
with  the  Burguudian  heiress. 


*^  Baldwin,  count  of  Flandera,  bad  two 
sons :  he  reserved  his  eldest  for  his  heir. 
To  Robert,  his  youngest,  he  gave  ships, 
money,  and  provisions,  fur  a  long  voyage, 
and  bade  him  go  to  foreign  parts,  and  ^*  if  he 
was  a  man,''  to  get  a  kingdom  or  a  fortune 
for  himself.  The  youth  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Spain,  to  gain  a  throne  in  Gallicia. 
He  lauded  on  some  unknown  coast,  and, 
beginning  to  plunder,  was  attacked  and  de* 
feated  by  the  natives,  with  the  loss  of 
almost  all  his  followers.  Returning  home, 
he  was  contumeliously  received  by  his  father, 
and  driven  ^ut,  with  new  military  supplies, 
to  seek  his  fortune  again.  He  sailed  to 
more  distant  parts,  but  a  fatal  shipwreck 
frustrated  his  hopes.  He  escaped  almost 
naked,  and  followed  a  train  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem.  Invited  by  some  Normans  t» 
attack  Greece,  he  attempted,  but  failed  in  his 
effort.  Getting  back  to  Flanders,  he  tried 
a  nearer  booty,  by  attacking  Friesland.  He 
was  twice  repulsed;  but  the  inhabitants, 
seeing  him  desperate  for  some  settlement, 
at  lost  submitted  to  him.  Lamb.  Schaff.  1 82, 
183.  cd.  Pistor. 
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from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  in  1056^^.     An  emperor  at  five    chap. 
years  old,    we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  vices  of  youth 

^  ^  "^  -^  ,  '  .  *'  AT  THE  TIMR 

were  prematurely  ripened,  and  abundantly,  displayed  in  the  first  op  the 
portion  of  his  reign.     The  defects  of  the  national  character  con-  conquest, 
curred  with  his  own  to  produce  a  crisis  beneficial  to  the  moral  '       "^       ' 
progress  of  his  empire,  and  severely  corrective  of  his  errors  ^^. 

The  vast  territories  which  Charlemagne  and  Otho  had  annexed 
to  the  sees  which  they  established,  were  of  small  political  impor- 
tance in  their  days,  when  every  province  was  half  a  wilderness, 
and  its  population  was  as  scanty  as  its  culture.  But  so  rapidly  had 
the  human  species  increased  under  systems  of  social  order,  and  so 
productive  had  been  the  labours  of  a  wiser  cultivation,  that  the 
German  bishoprics  had  become  princely  states,  and  the  abbeys 
wealthy  domains.  Their  abundant  affluence  and  effective  power 
converted  the  ecclesiastics  who  held  them,  into  worldly  politicians 
and  voluptuaries  ^®.  Their  sacred  uses  were  forgotten.  They  were 
shamelessly  purchased  for  their  profit,  by  men  who  were  clergy  but 
in  name  ^^,  or  given  by  the  emperors,  as  splendid  provisions,  to 
their  relations  and  dependants.  This  disposition  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  constituted  tliat  crime  of  simony,  so  fatal  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uses  of  Christianity,  and  often  extending  to  the  Papacy 

itself ; 

^  The  Saxon  line  had  failed  in  xooa,  in  brog,  after  Helmoldus.     Several  letters  of 

tbe  grandson  of  Olko  the  Great.     In  1024,  Henry  follow. 

the  house  of  Franconia  acquired  the  dignity  •  Adam  of  Bremen  has  given  us  a  speci- 

in  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  died  1039  ;  when  men  in  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  one  of 

his  son,  Henry  III.  the  father  of  Henry  IV.  the  ministers  of  Henry,   pp.  48,  49;  with 

succeeded.  which  Bruno's  satirical  account  may  be  also 

•^  Bruno  of  Cologne,  with  a  pen  of  severity,  read,  p.  101. 

and  perhaps  of  exaggeration,  paints  the  vices  ^  Lambertus  Schaffn.  another  contempo- 

of  Henry,  in  his  contemporary  History  of  the  rary,  has  transmitted  to  us  flagrant  instances 

Saxon  War,  published  by  Freher  among  his  of  this,  pp.  184.  186.  b.  1.  Hist.  Germ.  ed. 

Germ.  Script,  p.  100;  who  has  added,  as  an  Pistor«    Boniface  had,  in  a  preceding  cen- 

antidotp,  an  apologia  for  Henry,  written  about  tury,  complained  of  this  prostitution  of  eccle- 

the  same  time,    pp.   154 — 236.    Heinecius  siastical  dignities   in  Germany.    Mag,  Bib, 

edited  another  Life  of  Henry,  by  a  panegyri-  Pat.  v.  16.  p.  106. 
cal  contemporary:   It  is  printed  by  Linden- 
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CHAP,    itself;  which  councils  and  Popes  had  attacked  in  vain ^^, and  which 

brought  Henry  IV.  into  a  personal  and  calamitous  collision  with 

THEFOLiTi-  Gregory  VH.     This  stem,  ardent,  and  aspiring  character,  con- 

CAIi  STATE 

OF  EUROPE  necting  his  virtxie  with  his  ambition,  determined  to  arrest  the 
^^,  evil,  against  which  in  a  humbler  station  he  had  struggled.  He 
boldly  plunged  into  that  warfare  with  Henry,  which  shook  him 
from  his  throne,  forced  him  to  an  humiliation  unknown  to  Majesty 
before  ^^,  and  which,  continuing  beyond  his  own  days,  at  last 
achieved  a  cessation  of  the  mischief,  though,  by  exalting  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See,  it  endangered  the  subjection  of 
Europe  to  a  debasing  system  of  unwise  superstition. 

The  political  state  of  Germany  was  then  sufficiently  disastrous. 
Mutual  depredations  and  warfare  were  popular  hs^bits^* ;  and  the 
Emperor  increased  the  general  suffering,  by  building  castles  on  the 
hills  and  mountainous  passes,  from  which  his  knights  pillaged  with 
impunity  on  all  the  neighbouring  domains  ^^.  But  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  was  of  a  low  rank.  A  Contemporary  thus 
describes  the  Germans  of  that  day: — "  Inconstant,  and  faithless; 
neither  governed  by  benefits  nor  fear;  drinking,  their  delight; 
quarrels,  fighting,  and  blasphemy,  their  perpetual  practice.  The 
crimes  committed  in  their  intoxication,  they  laughed  at  on  the 
morrow.  Perjury  they  deemed  a  trifle,  blood-shedding  a  praise, 
and  unchastity  scarcely  a  subject  of  blame  ^*.''  But  as  we  ascend 
above  the  eleventh  century,  these  barbarous  features  gradually 
diminish.  The  intercourse  and  wars  of  the  German  emperors  in 
Italy,  and  their  expeditions  through  Greece  to  Asia,  slowly  dis- 
.  cipUned  the  sons  of  Tuisco  into  a  love  of  literature,  into  the  habit  of 

the 

'•  Maimbourg  has  drawn  an  able  sketch  ^  Lamb.  Schaff.  p.  187. 

of  this  subject,  and  the  subsequent  contests.  "  These   circumstances  are  asserted   by 

Hist.  Decad.  t.  i.  p.  307—325.  Lambertus,  pp.  189. 191.     Bruno  details  th^ 

'*  See  Maimbourg's  interesting  narration  same  fact,  with  additions,  p.  103. 

of  his  visit  to  the  Pope.  '*  Adam  Brem,  p.  55. 
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the  roost  necessary  social  virtues,  into  national  rank,  and  wise    chap. 
internal  legislation.  ^^  the  time 

A  Grecian  colony  having  settled  at  Marseilles,  some  centuries  of  the 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  always  maintaining  an  affectionate  conqitest. 
intercourse  with  its  parent  nation,  had  studded  the  South  of  France  j^^^^^^^ 
with  its  peculiar  civilization^^.  The  rest  of  its  population  was 
Celtic,  under  the  sacerdotal  influence  of  the  Druids,  till  the 
Romans  introduced  their  government  and  colonies,  and  till  the 
Franks  on  the  North,  and  the  Burgundians  on  the  East,  over* 
spread  the  country  with  an  additional  population.  The  Celtic 
language  and  manners  disappeared  from  all  parts,  except  Armorica 
or  Bretagne,  where  the  British  refugees  found  a  congenial  home, 
and  established  several  petty  kingdoms  and  lordships.  The  rest 
of  France,  on  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  exhibited 
four  great  divisions,  of  language,  race,  and  manners :  Its  northern 
provinces,  full  of  the  German  race ;  the  midland  country,  where  a 
mixed  Latin  language  and  people  prevailed;  and  the  southern  states,  « 
which  were  distinguished  for  their  Provenfal  and  Troubadour 
language;  while  the  Northmen  established  a  Scandinavian  race  in 
Normandy.  But  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  France 
was  moulding  into  two  great  divisions  of  language;  that  which, 
from  our  own  connections  with  it,  and  firom  its  chief  cultivators, 
we  call  Norman  French ;  and  that  which  is  popularly  called  the 
Provencal,  a  peculiar  and  not  ungracefiil  language,  the  probable 
parent  of  the  Italian  poetry,  if  not  of  its  tongue,  which  is  stUl 
cultivated  in  its  original  seatSj  and  which  seems  to  have  relics  that 
are  yet  worthy  to  be  explored  ^^. 

At  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  had  made 

their 

^  Boulay,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  UniverBiiy  desaltory  and  undiscriminated,  yet  is  worth 

of  Paris,  gives  a  full  collection  of  original  an  attentive  inspection, 
authorities  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  civi-         **  See  the  history  of  our  literature^  in  the 

lization  of  France;  and  though  sufficiently  second  part  ^  this  Work. 
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their  province  but  a  nominal  feudatory  to  the  French  sovereign. 
The  rulers  of  Burgundy,  Bretagne,  Flanders,  and  Acquitain,  were 
little  more;  and  were  able  to  maintain  at  times  an  actual  inde- 
pendence. Besides  these,  France  abounded  with  counts  and  duke- 
doms, which,  though  acknowledging  the  king  at  Paris  bs  their  feudal 
lord,  were  paramount  in  their  own  domains.  These  powerful  and 
independent  feudatories  were  too  weak,  from  their  own  perpetual 
quarrels,  to  endanger  the  French  sovereign;  but  neither  was  his 
power  sufficient  to  annex  their  possessions  to  his  crown.  After  the 
eleventh  century,  however,  this  became  a  settled  object  of  the 
policy  of  the  Parisian  government.  The  example  of  our  Henry  I. 
was  steadily  followed  by  his  friend  Louis  the  transmarine; 
it  was  pursued  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  national  prosperity ; 
and  Philip  Augustus,  the  rival  of  our  Richard  I.,  by  his  wise 
administration,  laid  a  deep  and  solid  foundation  for  that  absorption 
of  all  the  French  sovereignties  into  one  great  monarchy,  which 
Louis  XL  and  Cardinal  Richlieu  at  last  effectually  accom- 
plished^^. In  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  king  of  France 
was  but  a  feudal  king,  surrounded  by  sovereign  liegemen  almost  as 
powerful  as  himself^  always  resisting  his  encroachments,  and  fre- 
quently defying  his  authority.  That  the  addition  of  England  to 
Normandy  did  not  give  our  Norman  sovereigns  the  crown  of  France, 
arose  from  the  inherent  miUtary  defect  of  the  feudal  system, 
which  operated  as  strongly  to  enfeeble  the  great  feudatory  as 
his  superior  lord ;  and,  reducing  war  to  little  else  than  temporary 
depredations,  preserved  each  other  from  permanent  conquest. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  German  emperors  in  Italy  precluding 

the 


^  The  origioal  authorities  important  in 
this  period,  are,  the  Abbot  Soger's  Life  of  his 
master,  Louis  le  Gros;  and  Rigordus  de  Gestis 
Fhilippi  Augusti.  These,  with  the  long  Latin 
l^exameter  poem  of  Guillemus  Brito,  also 
a  contemporary,  are  printed  in  the  Historic 


Francorum,  published  by  Pitheus,  Frankf. 
1586. — ^The  Recueil  of  Bouquet  is  that  ex* 
tensive  publication  of  the  body  of  the  ancient 
French  historians,  which  we,  who  are  so 
carefully  publishing  our  ancient  recordS| 
ought  not  to  be  without* 
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the  establishment  of  any  native  king,  whose  power  would  depress     ^^j^^- 
all  other  authority  by  his  immediate  locality,  was  favourable  to  at  the  time 
the  rise   oi  independent  territorial   chieftains,  and  of  free  and  ^ormait 
powerfiil  cities.     The  general  remoteness  of  the  emperor,  and  the  conquest. 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  submission  of  a  country  so  distant  and 
30  dissimilar  to  his  German  provinces,  compelling  him  to  govern 
by  opinion  and  management,  rather  than  by  command,  nobles, 
sometimes  created  by.  himself,  established  in  many  parts  a  princely 
hereditary  power.      To  counteract  their  influence  and  diminish 
the  effect  of  their  hortility,  the  imperial  policy  willingly  increased 
the  municipal  privileges  and  independence  of  the  principal  towns, 
that  the  interests  of  the  citizens  and  the  contiguous  chieftains,  being 
usually  in  competition,  the  subordination  of  both  to  the  sovereign 
authority  might  be  more  permanent  ^®.     This  was,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  system  by  which  every  sovereign  in  Europe .  laboured  to 
curtail  the  power  of  his  feudal  nobility.     In  Italy^  it  had  the  happy 
effect  of  fostering  into  political  maturity  several  free  states  and 
independent  cities,  who  enlightened  the  middle  ages  of  Europe  by 
their  glory,  their  arts,  their  commerce,  their  literature,  and  their 
freedom.     Of  these,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  became  great  mari- 
time republics;  and  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Florence,  acquired  warlike 
celebrity.     In  the  eleventh  century  they  were  gradually  forming  ; 
and  it  was  the  careful  study  of  the  papal  policy  to  encourage  their 
resistance  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  to  promote  their  ultimate 
emancipation.  The  celebrated  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines^^, 
which  so  long  distracted  Italy,  were  the  contests  between  the  papal 
and  imperial  partisans;  and  their  general  result  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Italian  liberties,  and  the  evolution  of  the  Italian  genius 

and  literature. 

But 

^  Sismondi's  authorities  cited,  and  his  in-         "  The   Guelphs  were  of  the  papal,  the 
■  teUigeot  remarks  on   this   period,  deserve     Ghihelines  of  the  imperial  party. 
perusal,  vol.  i.  p.  91 — 104. 
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But  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Nonnan  dynasty  in  Sicily  and  Naples**. 
Some  Norman  pilgrims  having  been  invited  by  a  Greek  fugitive 
into  Italy,  the  attention  of  this  enterprising  people  was  directed  to 
those  parts :  and  the  Arab  power  tottering  in  Sicily,  from  its  intestine 
divisions,  a  body  of  adventurous  Normans  first  estabhshed  them- 
selves in  Apulia,  under  Robert  Guiscard,  between  1054  and  1080; 
and  in  Sicily,  at  no  long  interval  afterwards.  Their  aspiring  chief 
even  ventured,  not  only  to  menace,  but  to  assault  Constantinople. 
Their  extraordinary  dominion  lasted  in  Naples  and  Sicily  till  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  their  dynasty  expe- 
rienced the  fate  of  those  which  it  had  subverted. 

The  Papacy,  which  was  in  an  enslaved  and  degraded  state  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  part  of  the  next,  was  roused  to  a  new  and 
portentous  ambition,  by  the  aspiring  projects  of  Gregory  VII. ; 
and  his  plans  were  vigorously  pursued  by  his  successors.  Its  arro- 
gated power  was  beneficial  for  some  time  to  the  morality  and  civi- 
lization of  Europe,  and  began  to  dechne  as  the  necessity  for  its 
existence  diminished. 

While  Spain  seemed  inundated  with  a  Mohamedan  population,  a 
small  society  of  Christian  warriors,  sheltering  tliemselves  in  the 
mountains  of  Asturia,  gradually  multiplied  into  a  petty  state.  The 
first  name  that  arose  to  distinction,  or  that  has  survived  to  us  in 
tradition,  for  valorous  resistance  in  this  district,  to  the  Moors,  was 
Don  Pelayo  :  and,  amid  the  exertions  of  his  successors,  the  little 
Christian  kingdom  of  Leon  arose®*,  and  a  temporary  one  at 
Oviedo.  All  who  were  discontented  with  the  religion  or  government 

of 


••  See  Gibbon  s  Hist.  vol.  5.  p.  580—644, 
4to  ed.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Guiscard's  cuccessor,  may  be  also 
consulted. 

*^  The  precise  dates  of  the  first  foundation 


of  these  Spanish  kingdoms,  are  not  now  to 
be  ascertained.  But  Pelayo's  actions,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Southey's  late  poem,  may 
be  placed  iu  some  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, 
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of  the  Moors,  fled,   aa  thdir  best  asylum,  to  the  mountainous    CHAP, 
country  in  the  north  of  Spain;  and  by  the  tenth  century  another  at  the  time 
Christian  kingdom,  Navarre,  had  emerged  from  the  Pyrenees  ®*.  ^^^"jy 
In  the  strong  positions  among  the  mountainous  ranges  in  the  north  conquest.  ^ 
of  Spain,  or  amid  the  protection  aiforded  by  the  vicinity  of  France^ 
other  little  Christian  states  were  formed,  under  the  counts  of  Bar^ 
cekma,  Castile,  and  Arragon,  which  gradually  swelled  mto  im-* 
portance  and  power,  frequently  distrei^ed  and  even  occupied  by  thft 
Moors   on   dieir  occasional   victories,  but  at  lengdi  penetrating^ 
by  slow  progress,  into  the  Mohamedan  territory. 

The  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  was  distinguished  by  the 
reign  of  Don  Sancho  the  Great,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  AU 
the  Christian  states  in  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
the  earldom  of  Barcelona,  became  subject  to  his  power.  At  this 
time  a  line  drawn  from  Valencia  to  the  mouth  of  llie  Douro,  will 
mark  the  division  of  Spain  between  Islamism  and  Christianity^. 
The  larger,  more  fertile  and  affluent  regions,  to  the  souths  were 
Mohamedan ;  the  less  fertile  and  populous  districts,  on  the  north* 
were  occupied  by  the  Christians.  Don  Sancho,  at  his  death  in  1034i, 
divided  his  dominions  among  his  four  children,  with  the  title  of 
kings :  To  Don  Garcia,  Navarre  and  Biscay;  to  Don  Ferdinand, 
Castile;  to  Don  Ramiro,  Arragon;  and  a  smaller  state,  rapidly 
absorbed  in  the  rest,  to  another^.  Ferdinand  soon  added  Leon 
to  his  crown  of  Cajstile;  but  separated  it  on  his  death  in  1065,  by 
bequeathing  tliem   distinctly  to  his  two   sons^.     Wars  ensued 

between 

"^  The  faistoiy  of  Navarre  in  the  Modem  with  rocks:  Nava-'rria,  a  cleared  country^ 

Universal  H^jbpry,  is  {thtioly  hut  carefiilly  according  to  one,  or  a  coiintiy   of  passesif 

written,  and  states  the  leadiag  frets,  vol.  ^22.  according  to  the  other  derivation. 

p.  ggo.      Navarre    has  had    two  deriva-  "^  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Castile,  vol.  so.  p.  37, 

tions:  Erria,  a  Cantabrian  word  for  land;  and  of  Arragon,  p.  433. 

and  Nava,  a  spot   of  ground  cleared  from  •*  Mod.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  22.  p.  417. 

wood,  or  Nava,  a  pass  or  valley  environed  •*  lb.  Leon  and  Castile^  vol.  ao.  p.  51.— 


It 
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CHAP,     between  all  these  related  kings,  which  occasioned  a  frequent  fluc- 
tuation  of  their   dominions   and   successions.      But   amid   these 

HEVIEW  OF  ... 

THE  poLiTi-  Struggles,  the  Spanish  Christians  educated  themselves  to  that  supe- 
riority of  military  talent  and  vigour,  which  at  length  enabled  them  to 
subject  the  Crescent  to  their  sway.  Their  ascendancy  began  at  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  never  ceased  to  be  progressive. 

Enervated  by  their  luxury,  discordant  from  native  restlessness, 
divided  into  many  kingdoms,  and  weakened  by  the  inherent  vices 
of  the  Mussulman  polity®^,  the  Spanish  Moors  began  to  feel  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  states.  Their  greatest  hero,  after  those . 
who  had  before  attempted  France,  was  Mohamed  Abenamir 
Almanf  or,  who,  animated  with  peculiar  fury  at  the  Christian  name, 
made  prodigious  efforts  to  extinguish  it^^.  He  died  as  the  eleventh 
century  began,  and  Christianity  in  Spain  was  essentially  endangered 
no  more,  although  the  Emperors  of  Morocco  added  to  the  Arab 
part  of  the  Peninsula  the  force  of  their  African  dominions®*. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  was  formed.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  French  knight, 
received  from  Alphonso  of  Leon  and  Castile,  for  his  services  in 
Spain,  the  countries  south  of  Gallicia,  with  a  commission  to  extend 
their  boundaries,  and  defend  them  against  the  Mohamedans.    Many 

Christians, 


Portugal. 


It  was  in  Don  Ferdinand's  rei^i  that  the 
celebrated  Cid  appeared,  who  is  briefly 
mentioned  by  the  old  Spanish  historians. 
The  true  and  fabulous  history  of  thb  warrior 
appears  in  the  curious  Chronicle  of  the  Cid; 
of  which,  Mr.  Soutbey  has  given  us  an  in- 
teresting translation.  Appended  to  this  are 
some  extracts  from  the  more  ancient  poem 
on  ibe  same  hero :  "  The  oldest  poem  in 
the  Spanish  languai^e,  and  as  decidedly,  the 
-finest."  Southey's  Pref. 

*  Mr.  Soutbey  has  ably  stated  the  defects 
of  the  political  and  moral  systems  of  Mo- 
hammed, iu  his  Introduction  to  the  Cid, 
pp.  xix — xxi. 


"  "  The  frontiers  o/  Castile  he  turned 
into  a  desart.  The  city  of  Leon  he  took,  and, 
after  putting  the  inhabitants  to  death,  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.  He  also  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed Barcelona."  Mod.  Un.  Hist.  Navarre, 
p.  409.  He  was  at  last  defeated  by  the  king 
of  I^on,  **  and,  refusing  to  take  sustenance, 
he  expired  at  Medina  Celi,  and  with  him  the 
fortune  of  the  Cordovan  Moors."  lb.  41 1. 

^  Cardonnc's  History  gives  the  fullest  and 
best  account  we  have,  of  the  Arab  kings 
of  Spain* 
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Christians,  who  had  obtained  a  miserable  shelter  among  the  moun-     CHAP, 
tains,  came  down  to  settle  in  the  plains,  under  his  protection  *^. 

'  r  '  r  XT  THE  TIMS 

By  degrees,  his  power  was  established  in  the  provinces  north  of  of  the 
the  Douro.    His  son  Alphonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  acceding  conquest. 
in  1112,  extended  the  Christian  sceptre  into  the  southern  districts,  '       ^""^ 
assisted  by  the  Crusaders  and  by  many  English  adventurers  ^. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  period,  when  the  Normans 
resolved  on  the  invasion  of  England,  and,  by  its  successful  issue, 
connected  the  British  Islands  with  the  general  history  and  general 
interests  of  the  Continental  Powers. 

^  The  history  of  Portugal,  in  the  Modern  demands  praise,  though  it  may  not  invite 

Universal  History,  displays  the  same  patient  readers.     For  the  primordia  of  Portugal,  see 

and  useful  labour,  of  collecting  authentic  facts  vol.  22.  pp.  3 — 13. 

without  any  attempt  at  composition ;  which  ^  Mod.  Un.  Hist.  ib.  20—30. 
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CHAP.    III. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NORMANS;  THEIR  ACQUISITION  OP 
NORMANDY;  PROGRESS  OF  THEIR  CIVILIZATION;  THEIR 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER  :  STATE  OF  ENGLAND  AT  THE 
TIME    OF    THEIR    INVASION. 


TN  the  Norman  history,  we  contemplate  the  interesting  spectacle, 
of  a  barbarous  people  civilizing  themselves  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  and  then  improving  a  nation— our  own — ^that  had  long 
been  more  civilized  than  its  teachers.  The  progress  deserves  our 
attention,  as  it  gives  us  a  splendid  instance  of  one  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  improvement  of  the  world  is  made  to  advance,  amid 
all  the  perversities  of  human  nature,  and  the  casualties  of  human 
affairs. 
Rollo  leaves  The  picture,  exhibited  in  a  preceding  Work,  of  the  fierce  spirit 
orway.  ^^^  habits  of  the  Northern  vikingr  and  sea-kings  ^  may  be  here 
recollected,  as  the  description  also  of  the  Normans,  on  their  first 
arrival  in  France.  With  the  same  stern  and  sanguinary  idolatry, 
the  same  love   of  plunder  and  devastation,  the  same  unsparing 

cruelty, 
'  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  voL  i.  p.  205.  4to. 
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cruelty,  and  savage  indifference  to  human  slaughter,  and  with  the     ^^j^'^* 
same  aspiration  to  be  the  subject  of  Scaldic  song,  Hrolfr,  RoUo,  or  oaxoiv,  £tc« 
Rou',  and  his  associates,  left  the  Baltic,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  ^^  the  woe- 
century,  to  seek  homes  or  booty  elsewhere.     Son  of  the  favourite  state  of 
Jarl  of  Harald  Hariagre,  and  long  distinguished  for  his  piratical  the  time 
expeditions,  he  happened  to  pillage  a  district,  which  Harald  had  ^nva^ion. 


added  to  his  kingdom,  and  on  which  he  had  interdicted  piracy  ^  ' 
Not  even  friendship  for  his  father  could  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
king  of  Norway,  for  the  {Nractise  of  an  evil  custom,  which  he  was 
resolved  to  extirpate  in  his  own  dominions.  Hrolfr  the  great- 
walker  was  banished.  His  mother  in  vain  solicited  his  recal.  The 
fair-haired  Harald  was  inexorable*. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  home,  Hrolfr  resumed  his  depredations 
without  restraint.  His  conduct  was  popular :  his  exile  increased 
his  celebrity ;  and,  his  reputation  continually  multiplying  his  fol- 
lowers, he  enlarged  both  the  scene  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
expeditions.  He  roved  among  the  Hebrides;  he  ventured  to 
Flanders*;  and  even  attempted  England^,  but,  repelled  by  the 
genius  of  Alfred,  he  remembered  the  triumphs  of  his  countrymen  in 
France,  and  sailed  boldly  thither  to  renew  them. 

The  attacks  of  the  Northmen  on  France  were  one  of  the  great  He  attacks 
political  causes,  by  which  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  dis- 
solved, 

^  In  Snorre's  Haralld-Saga  he  is  called  Saga  of  Snorre.     His  youthful  victories  led 

Gaogu  Hrolfr,  or  Hrolfr  the  Walker,  because  liim  to  make  au  oath,  that  he  would  never 

he  was  so  large  and  tall  that  no  horse  could  comb  his   hair   till   he  had  conquered  all 

carry  him.    c.    14.  p.    100,     His  name  is  Norway.     In  ten  years  he  accomplished  it. 

Rollo  in  the  Latin  works  of  the  Romans,  and  llie  father  of  Hollo  then  cut  and  combed 

Roul,  and  Rou,  in  their  vernacular  language,  his  ragged  locks,  and  called  him  Uarfagre, 

Thus  Wace  says,  or  Fair-hair.   Snorre,  vol.  1.  pp.  78  and  99, 
Ai  jeo  de  Roul  lunges  cunte  *  Snorre,  p.  100. 

e  de  sun  riche  parente.  *  Snorre,  p.  101. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c.  11.         *  Asser  de  Gestis  Alfrediy  p.  28.    Dudo, 

•   The  successive    conquests    of  Harald  p.  7l» 
Harfagre  are  the  subject  of  the  Harrallds 
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CHAP,     solved,  within  less  than  a  century  of  its  duration.     Assaulted  first 
III.  . 

by  ferocious  bands,  among  whose  leaders  a  name  somewhat  similar 

ORIGIN,  ETC.       •^  '  O 

OF  THE  NOR-  to  Raguar  Lodbrog^  the  famous  scald  and  sea-king,  appears,  it 
STATE  OF  was,  after  his  death  in  Northumbria,  invaded  by  his  son,  Biom,  the 
^^^'  ,  Iron-ribbed,  under  the  military  tuition  of  Hastings,  the  Danish 
warrior,  who  had  struggled  so  long  with  Alfred  for  the  occupation 
of  England®.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  Hastings  and  the  North- 
men made  this  great  country  the  scene  of  a  merciless  warfare. 
He  laid  in  ashes  almost  all  the  regions  from  Flanders  to  Poitoii, 
and  harassed  Paris  with  a  siege,  in  which  it  had  nearly  fallen 
his  victim^.  The  fancy  of  conquering  Rome,  and  thereby  be- 
coming the  emperor  of  the  world,  at  last  inflamed  his  savage 
mind ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  wasted  too  much 
of  his  military  force  to  be  formidable  again  ^^.  But  he  had 
levelled  the  road,  and  shewn  the  attainable  prize;  and  Mhen 
Hrolfr,  or  RoUo,  discomfited  in  England,  was  looking  round 
for  a  more  accessible  booty,  the  kingdom  of  France,  still  smoking 
from  the  devastations  of  his  countrymen,  invited  his  approach. 

The  power  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  greatness  of  France,  had 
been  shaken  by  the  suicidal  hands  of  the  French  themselves.  It  was 
in  841  that  they  met  on  that  dreadful  day  at  Fontenay,  in  which, 
supporting  the  disgraceful  competition  of  three  brothers,  almost 

all 

'  See  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  i.  p.  a^i.  "  Will.  Gemmeticensis  Hist.  Norm.  1.  i. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  ^69 — 583.  p.aao.  This  author's  History  of  tbe  Normans 

'  Dudo,  in   his  first  book  (Du  Chesne  is  in  the  first  part  a  judicious  abridgment  of 

Script.  Norm.  61 — 67.)  states  the  desola-  Dudo's  Rhetoric  ;  though  he  refers  also  to 

tions  of  Hastings,  but  with  a  profusion  of  original  authority  for  his  facts,  as  in  p.  248. 

declamation  that  obscures  what  he  intends  His  subsequent  books  carry  on  the  history 

to  express.     He  composed  his  work  at  the  not  only  to  William  the  Conqueror,  to  whom 

request  of  Richard  the   1st   who   died  in  he  dedicates  it,  but  even  to  Stephen.     Ibis 

1002,  and  with  whom  it  ends.     It  is  inter-  latter  part  is  suspected  to  be  a  continuation 

mixed  with  Latin  verses  of  all  species  of  by  some  other  Monk.     His  style  is  plain, 

metre,  and  interlarded  with  Greek  words,  concise,  and  clear. 
But  his  poetry  has  neither  grace  nor  per- 
fpicuity. 
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all  the  French  nobility  and  warriors  perished ^^.     The  awfiil  lesson     chap. 
of  that  struggle  was  given  in  vain,  and  new  civil  factions  arose; 
M'hen  the  Northmen  were  permitted  to  profane  a  soil,  where  both  the  time 
filial  and  paternal  piety,  effective  religion,  and  domestic  tranquillity,  ^Jvamon. 


had  been  aUke  proscribed.  ""^ — * — 

RoUo  tracked  the  course  of  his  ruthless  precursors.  He  defeated  Obtains 
the  French  armies,  besieged  Paris  for  four  years,  took  Bayeux^^,  ^^^^  ^' 
and  began  to  ravage  whatever  Hastings  had  spared.  At  length,  all 
hope  of  expelling  him  by  force  having  expired,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  counsellors  of  the  French  government,  to  propose  to  him 
the  cession  of  a  country  for  himself  and  his  companions,  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty,  yielding  only  feudal  homage  to  the 
crown  of  France.  RoUo,  after  some  hesitation,  with  the  consent 
of  his  chieftains,  acquiesced  in  the  proposition;  and  that  extensive 
district  from  the  Epte  to  the  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Normandy,  was  ceded  to  his  power,  with  the  title  of  duke,  and 
the  hand  of  the  fair  Gisla,  the  French  king's  daughter.  The  pa- 
cification  arranged,  the  ceremony  of  the  homage  only  remained. 
It  was  necessary  to  kneel,  and  kiss  the  king's  foot;  and  this  the 
proud  pagan  disdained.  The  prelate  who  attended  the  king,  de- 
clared, that  a  gift  so  magnificent  deserved  his  compliance.  **  I  will 
never,"  exclaimed  Rollo,  "  bend  my  knees  to  the  knees  of  any 
man,  nor  kiss  any  man's  foot."  Unfortunately,  this  was  the  ancient 
mode  of  feudal  homage,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Tlie 
frankish  nobles  solicited  him  in  vain.      At  last,  as  a  substitute,  he 

ordered 

"  The  destruction  of  this  battle  is  fre-  sultory,  incoherent^  and  tedious,  yet  full  of 

quently  alluded  to  by  the  old  Chroniclers,  curious  facts,  with  some  proportion  of  legen- 

as  by   Rei;ino,   1.2.  p.  41. ;  Sigcb.  Gembl.  dary   fable.     He  was  born  in   1075.     His 

p.  564.  ed.  Pist.  work  extends,  in  thirteen  books,  to  1141,  in 

"  Ordericus  Vitalis,  1.  3.  p.  459 ;  another  the  reign   of  Stephen,   and  closes  with   a 

Konnan  monk,  who  has  composed  a  copious  short  account  of  himself. 


and  ill-digested  Ilccleslasiical  History,  de- 


H 
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CHAP. 
III. 

OKIGIN,  ETC. 
OF  THE  NOR- 
MANS.— 

STATE  OF 
ENG- 


Kortbnian 
character. 


ordered  one  of  his  knights  to  do  the  ceremony  for  him.  The 
knight  revolting,  hke  his  master,  at  the  degradation,  murmured^ 
and  obeyed;  but,  instead  of  kneehng,  he  seized  the  royal  foot, 
standing  upright,  and  carrying  it  suddenly  to  his  mouth,  threw 
the  king  on  the  floor  ^^;  a  contumelious  indignity,  which,  on  such 
an  occasion,  a  haughty  savage  only  could  have  offered. 

In  the  ageof  RoUo,  the  great  feature  of  the  Northman  character 
was  a  love  of  glory,  pursuing  its  gratification  by  an  assiduous  culti- 
vation of  bodily  strength,  agihty,  and  manual  dexterity;  and 
combining,  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  ferocity  and  warlike 
fortitude.  To  climb  steep  and  towering  rocks,  and  to  descend  from 
them  rapidly  with  a  heavy  burthen  ;  to  walk  on  the  margin  of  a 
ship,  and  even  outside  of  it,  on  the  oars,  while  the  men  were  rowing 
it;  to  use  both  hands  alike,  and  throw  two  darts  at  once  ;  to  play 
with  three  swords,  with  that  correctness  of  eye,  that  one  should  be 
always  in  the  air  while  the  others  were  caught  by  the  handles ; 
were  accomplishments  of  dexterity  coveted  even  by  their  kings  **. 
To  hew  well  with  the  sword,  to  wrestle,  to  cast  heavy  weights, 
to  run  in  skates,  to  sit  firmly  on  horseback,  to  swim  with  vigour, 
to  dart  the  lance  with  skill,  and  to  manage  dexterously  the  oar, 
were  also  their  warriors^  boasts  ^^.  Vigour  in  archery  was  an 
emulation  of  excellence ;  and  they  proved  their  strength  by  sending 
a  blunted  spear  through  a  raw  bull's  hide  ^^.  All  these  qualifications 
proceeded  from  the  great  actuating  principle  of  the  Northman 
mind,  the  love  of  personal  distinction  and  public  admiration. 

Their 


'*  DudOy  p.  84,  describes  tbis  scene;  and 
Gemmeticensis,  p.  Q31,  alludes  to  it. 

'*  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  celebrated  sea- 
king,  is  thus  described  by  Snorre,  Olaf  Saga, 
vol.  1.  p.  290. 

**  "  We  hewed  with  our  swords"  is  the 
triumphant  opening  of  every  stanza  of  the 


Lodbrog-quida.  For  the  other  qualifications^ 
see  the  ode  of  IJaralld  Hardraada,  the  king 
of  Norway,  who  perished  in  England,  from 
the  Knytlinga  Saga;  and  the  History  of 
Grymer,  in  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol  a. 
pp.  238  and  <249. 
*  Snorre,  vol.  a.  p.  19. 
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Their  fondness  for  war  was  their  national  inheritance,  and  first     CHAP. 

III. 
paternal  lesson.     It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Northmen  England  at 

to  send  their  children,  as  soon  as  they  could  wear  armour,  to  seek  the  time 

.  .  .  .  .        ,    OF  THEIR 

their  fortunes  by  their  swords ;   and  to  this  practice  tlieir  piratical  invasion. 

depredations  are  ascribed  by  the  Norman  historians  ^'^^     So  rooted 

in  their  habits  was  this  spirit  of  warfare,  that  even  in  the  second  ^^^^  of  war. 

century  of  their  occupation  of  Normandy,  and  after  Christianity  had 

humanized  their  manners,  their  priests  and  bishops  still  carried  arms 

hke  the  laity,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  their  nation  ^^. 

Such  were  the  first  Normans,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  ?tatc  of 

1  •       TWT  1  r  •     ^ormandj. 

century  settled  themselves  m  Normandy^;  a  country,  from  their 
own  devastations,  an  unpeopled  and  ruined  desert,  abandoned  to  a 
wild  vegetation,  uncultivated  in  every  part  *^.  Its  wasted  condi- 
tion induced  Rollo  to  reject  the  first  offer  of  it,  as  incompetent  to, 
maintain  his  followers  without  rapine ;  but,  on  a  promise  that  Bretagne 
should  be  added,  he  consented  to  attempt  its  colonization  ^, 

A  barbarous  people,  seated  in  a  desolate  country,  might  seem 
to  promise  a  perpetuity  of  barbarism.  But,  however  revolting  to 
our  better  feeUngs  the  ravages  of  the  wild  nations  we  have  noticed 
may  be,  they  were  prelusive  to  that  happier  state  into  which  Europe 
afterwards  emerged. 

The  natural  state  of  the  Continent,  anterior  to  their  irruptions, 
was  a  succession  of  endless  forests  and  impracticable  marsh.  Even 
after  Gaul  and  Germany  had  been  penetrated  by  the  human  race 
to  their  extremities,  we  read  of  one  of  the  forests  in  Gaul  being 
500  miles  long,  and  of  another  in  Germany  that  was  sixty  days 

journey 

"  Dudo,  p.  63.     The  father  drove  out  all  Life  of  Ilerluin,  the  first  Abbot  of  Bee.  Vita 

his  S(»ns,  but  one,  whom  he  kept  for  his  heir.  Lanfranci,  p.  53. 
W.  Geram.  218.  19  Dudo,  p.  82.  W.  Gemmet.aig.  231. 

"  We  learn   this  trait  from  the   ancient         *  Dudo,  p.  83. 

11  2 
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CHAP,    journey  in   extent ^\     Flanders   was  in    RoUo's   time  so   full  of 
marshes,  that  he  refused  to  take  it  in  addition  to  Normandy  ^^. 

ORIGIN,  ETC.  J 

OF  THE  Nqa-  Hence,  before  civilization  could  flourish  in  Europe,  it  was  neces- 
STATE  OF  sary  that  its  forests  should  be  destroyed,  its  marshes  drained,  the 
,___^^^^  fords  of  its  rivers  discovered,  and  the  wild  heath  converted  into 
fertilized  land.  The  barbarous  warfare  of  their  savage  state  effected 
these  improvements.  The  desire  of  security  made  them  select  the 
woods  and  marshes  for  their  collective  habitations,  because,  either 
least  accessible  in  approach,  or  most  defensible  against  attack. 
The  destruction  of  their  villages  was  therefore  the  annihilation  of 
the  incumbering  forests ;  the  burning  of  the  country  was  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil;  and  the  approach  or  the  pursuit  of  enemies 
compelled  bridges  and  roads  to  be  fabricated,  and  the  watry  places 
drained.  It  was  the  dreadful  invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  which, 
compelling  the  German  populations  to  live  in  towns,  occasioned  the 
commencement  of  their  social  improvements. 

The  wasted  state  of  Normandy  was  not  only  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  Norman  mind,  by  presenting  no  luxuries  or  cor- 
rupting vices  to  weaken  it ;  but  it  made  wisdom  in  the  chief,  and 
industry  and  constant  exertion  in  his  followers,  indispensable  to 
their  existence.  It  compelled  them  to  be  an  agricultural  as  well  as 
a  warlike  people.  The  general  poverty  was  auspicious  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  general  liberty ;  and  wise  and  equal  laws  became 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  poor  and  busy  and  fierce  com- 
munity. The  character  of  their  chief  was  suited  to  the  exigency  ; 
and  RoUo,  like  Romulus,  by  his  prudent  regulations,  began  the 
improved  character  and  prepared  the  triumphs  of  his  rapacious 
countrymen. 
Rollo  imi-  RoUo  was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian   chieftain,  distinguished  for 

lates  Harald  ,  . 

Harfagrc.  hl» 

«  Caesar  de  Bell  Gall.  "  Dudo,  p.  83. 
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his  wisdom  ^^  and  lived  at  the  period  when  the  ablest  sovereign     C  H  a  p. 
that  had  then  appeared  in  the  Baltic  was  beginning  the  civilization        ^^^Jj^  ^^ 
of  Norway.  tii«time 

OF  TIIEIR 

It  was  the  great  object  of  Harald  Harfagre  to  colonize  the  de-  invasion. 
populated    parts  of  his  dominions,    and  to  withdraw   the  active  ' 

energies  of  his  subjects  from  piracy  to  agriculture  and  domestic 
quiet  ^*.  He  had  even  established  an  outline  of  the  feudal  system 
in  Norway.  He  declared  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
to  belong  in  sovereignty  to  him,  and  received  an  annual  payment 
from  each  proprietor,  as  his  demesne  lord.  He  appointed  jarls 
over  every  province,  with  the  power  of  collecting  his  revenues,  and 
administering  the  laws  ;  and  he  divided  each  jarldom  into  subor- 
dinate tenures,  which  he  called  Herseri,  analogous  to  our  baronies, 
with  a  condition  of  military  service.  Whenever  the  king  went  to 
war,  every  jarl  was  to  send  him  sixty  knights,  and  every  herser 
twenty,  maintained  at  their  own  expence  ^^.  He  prohibited  piracy 
under  the  severest  penalties. 

Rollo,  banished  for  opposing  some  of  these  improvements,  had  Rollo's  wise 
the  wisdom  to  feel  their  importance,  and  to  adopt  them  in  his 
new  domain.  He  divided  the  country  among  his  chieftains, 
afterwards  called  Barons,  and  distributed  proportionate  allotments 
to  his  followers,  by  the  measurement  of  a  rope,  from  whom  military 
service  was  exacted.  He  rebuilt  the  cities;  reploughed  the 
country;  and  invited  settlers  from  all  parts ^^.  The  very  fierceness 
of  his  nation  compelled  him  to  a  strict  and  sagacious  legislation. 
Accustomed  to  pillage,  the  abolition  of  robbery  and  theft  became 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  social  union.    A  steady  justice 

in 

*•  Snorre,  p.  84.     H'ln  father,  Rognvalldr,      Snorre,  on  this  subject,  enables  us  to  under- 
was  popularly  called,  The  wise  and  powerful      stand  the  loose  declamation  of  Dudo. 
One.    The  sober   and  precise  narration  of         ••  Snorre,  c.  20.  p.  96.      *  lb.  p.  80. 

*  Dudo,  p.  85. 
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CHAP,    ia  his  own  conduct,  and  an  inflexible  rigour  towards  all  offenders, 
RioiN  ETC  g^^^^ly  produced  a  love  of  equity  and  subordination  to  law, 
oFTHENott-  among  his  own  people,  which  mainly  contributed  to  their  future 
•TATE  OF       eminence.     Under  his  administration,  Normandy  is  declared  to 
^^^"  .  have  had  neither  thieves,  plunderers,  nor  private  seditions  ^^.     He 
became    himself   celebrated   for  his    equity^®;   and  his   subjects 
rapidly  increased  in  number  and  prosperity.      The   adoption  of 
Christismity  as  his  national  rehgion,  powerfully  accelerated  all  his 
legislative  exertions,   by  enlightening  both  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen, and  gradually  awakening  their  moral  sensibihties. 
His  Succes-        The  succeeding  dukes,  William,  the  two  Richards,  and  Robert  *^ 
*^"'  the  father  of  the  English  conqueror,  were  all  able  princes,  who 

frequently  subdued  the  Bretons,  and  repelled  the  aggressions  of 
the  French  monarch.  When  pressed  by  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, they  invited  new  adventurers  from  the  Baltic,  who  aug- 
mented their  military  population  and  national  strength*^. 
Environed  with  danger,  their  warlike  energies  had  no  leisure  to 
abate;  and  from  their  perpetual  exertions,  the  Normans  became 
distinguished  in  Europe  for  their  skill  in  war^^ 
Norman  im-  From  the  joint  effects  of  situation,  exigencies,  wise  legislation, 
proveinents.  ^^^  Christianity,  they  had  so  improved  within  150  years  after  they 
had  quitted  the  Baltic,  as  to  compel  this  high  national  character 
from  an  historian  of  the  country  which  they  had  most  afflicted : 

"  Their 

*  Dudo,  p.  86.  Metrical  History  of  Normandy,  has  inserted 

*•  The   president    ITenault  acknowledges  a  notice  of  this  circumstance — 
this  circumstance,  in  his  useful  abridgment  Richart  ki  volt  sun  dreit  tenir 

of  the  French  History.  De  Danemarche  fist  veiiir 

*•  RoUo  died  917.  Daneis  e  bons  combatturs 

His  son  William  died  943.  Ki  lui  firent  si  grant  sucurs. 

Richard  I.  died  100a.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c.  1 1. 

Richard  II.  died  1026.  **  Malrasbury,  Hist.  p.  174.  mentions  this 

Robert  I.  died  1035  ;  when  his  son  in  the  passage,  in  which  he  praises  the  Fle- 

William  n.  acceded.  min^s  for  their  pleasing  features,   and  the 

*•  W.  Gemmet.  146.  254.    Wace,  in  his  French  for  iLcir  superior  courtesy. 
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**  Their  dukes,  as  they  were  superior  to  all  others  in  war,  so  they    CHAP, 
as  much  excelled  their  contemporaries  in  their  love  of  peace  and 

.  .  ENGLAND  AT 

liberality.     All  their  people  lived  harmoniously  together,  like  one  the  timb 
great  body  of  relations — like  one  feimily,  whose  mutual  faith  was  invasion. 
inviolable.     Among  them  every  man  was  looked  upon  as  a  robber,  '       '       ' 
who,  by  falsehood,  endeavoured  to  overreach  another  in  any  trans- 
action.    They  took  assiduous  care  of  their  poor  and  distressed, 
end  of  all  strangers,  like  parents  of  their  children ;  and  they  sent 
the  most  abundant  gifts  to  the  Christian  churches,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  ^^/'     When  to  this  high  encomium  we  add,  that 
emulous  love  of  glory,  which  authors  of  the  middle  ages  declare 
to  have  been  the  most  active  principle  of  the  Norman  mind*^; 
their  beginning  love  of  literature^;  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
led  them  to  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  that  fervent  piety  ^,  which  pro- 
duced a  general  decorum,  and  lasting  steadiness  of  moral  character ; 
we   see  a   people    formed    for  lofty   achievements   and   national 
celebrity. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  vein  of  civilization  had  begun  to  run 
through  their  first  barbarian  character.  Even  before  they  left  the 
Baltic,  they  bathed  frequently,  and  cut  and  combed  their  hair^^ 
They  loved  gorgeous  ships  and  splendid  garments  ^^;  a  taste  created 
by  their  successful  piracy.  And  by  the  time  they  invaded  England, 
they  shaved  their  beards,  so  as  to  seem  like  Priests  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon 

"  Glaber  Rodulphus,  c.  5.  pp.  8,  9,  gives  "  On  their  religious  feelings,  see  Orderi- 

this  ejttcomiuni.  cus,  pp.  460.  463.  465.  468.  480,  &c.     On 

**  Malmsbury  remarked  this  striking  trait,  their  conquest   of  Apulia,  see  W.  Gemm. 

which  is  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  Bar-  284  ;  and  Ord.  Vit.  472. 483. 

tholin's  book  on  the  causes  of  their  contempt  *  Snorre,  p.  99.     Hence  Harald,  persist- 

of  death,  who  gives  many  instances  of  their  ing  to   be   uncombed   till   he   had    become 

vehement  passion  for  fame.  Monarch  of  Norway,   was  called  at  first 

**  See  the  instances  of  the  literature  and  Lufa,  or  horrid  hair,  till  he  submitted  to  havt 

studies  of  the  Normans,  in  1050,  and  after-  it  reformed,  p.  100. 

wards,  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  pp.  462.  464.  '^  Snorre,  passim. 
468.  470. 473.  477.  &  485. 
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Saxon   spies  ^^®.     They   were   enviably   nice   in   their   dress,    and 
delicate  in  their  food  to  excess  ^^. 

It  was  in  the  year  1066,  that  this  aspiring  people  sailed  from 
Normandy,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England,  which  during  six 
hundred  years  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  occupying. 

At  that  period,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  originally  the  fiercest  nation 
of  the  predatory  North,  had  become  changed  into  a  submissive  and 
unwarlike  people,  by  the  united  influences  of  property  and  luxury, 
of  a  great  landed  aristocracy,  and  a  richly  endowed  hierarchy. 
But  their  condition  was  rather  degeneracy  than  civilization.  Their 
sovereigns  were  men  of  feeble  minds;  their  nobles,  factious  and 
effeminate;  the  clergy,  corrupt  and  ignorant;  the  people,  servile 
and  depressed.  All  the  venerated  forms  of  the  Saxon  instititions 
existed,  but  their  spirit  had  evaporated.  They  had  still  their 
vvitena-gemot;  their  eorles,  ealdermen,  thcgns  and  gerefas;  their 
gilds  and  borhs;  their  shire-gemots,  hundreds,  ty things  and  wapen- 
takes; their  payments  to  their  lords  were  fixed  and  definite;  their 
burghs  were  increasing  in  population;  their  freed-men  were  multi- 
plying; and  their  lands  were  subject  to  the  ferd,  or  military  expe- 
dition, an  effective  obligation  for  the  national  defence'*^.  But, 
amid  all  t^iese  means  of  prosperity,  an  intellectual  torpidity  had 
since  the  days  of  Athelstan  pervaded  tlic  country.  Canute  had 
indeed  impressed  a  new  feature  of  grandeur  and  energy  on  the 
inspect  of  the  court;  but  his  example  was  solitary  and  transient ; 
his  children  and  successors  had  disgraced  his  name;  and  after  his 
death,  the  Anglo-Saxons  sank  into  a  lethargic  and  sensual  state. 
Their  slothful  and  illiterate  clergy,  imbibed  and  augmented  the 
general  degradation :  and  the  finest  island  of  Europe  was  becoming 
the  residence  of  a  debased, divided,  and  ignorant  people. 


England 


*  Malmsbury,  p.  loo.  *  lb.  p.  loa. 

*^  On  ibesp  topics,  see  the  last  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Anglo- Saxong. 
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England   was  'slumbering   in  this   declining   state,    when  the     CHAP. 
Norman  conquest,  like  a  moral  earthquake,  suddenly  shook  its 

^  '  ^  1  '  J  ENGLAND  AT 

polity  and  population  to  their  center ;  broke  up  and  hurled  into  the  time 

,,    .  .  .  ,  1       1  -  •  n  ^^  THEIR 

rum  all  its  ancient  anstocracy;  destroyed  the  native  propnetors  or  invasion. 
its  soil;  annihilated  its  corrupt  habits;  thinned  its  enervate  popu-  Effect  of  the 

lation;  kindled  a  vigorous  spirit  of  life  and  action  in  all  the  classes  Norman 

.  .  .  .  .         .     Conquest. 

of  its  society;  and  raised  from  the  mighty  ruins  with  which  it 

overspread  the  country,  that  new  and  great  character  of  government, 

clergy,  nobility,  and  people,  which  the  British  history  has  never 

ceased  to  display,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  this  Work,  it  will 

be  attempted  to  elucidate. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


"P  ERSONAL  resentment  concurred  with  ambition,  to  stimulate 
William  to  the  invasion  of  England,  when  Harold,  violating 
his  oath,  had  assumed  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  Confessor; 
and  the  Norman  gave  his  aggression  a  personal  character  ^  It  was 
the  breach  of  faith  and  perjury  of  Harold,  that  he  called  on  hid 
own  countrymen,  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries,  to  punish';  and  in  the 
day  of  the  battle,  this  was  one  of  the  topics  of  his  military  address*. 
With  his  plea  of  right,  he  soothed  the  consciences,  and  with  the 
promise  of  his  liberality  in  the   distribution   of  the  plunder  of 

England, 


'  Both  the  Norman  writer  of  Pol  too, 
the  chaplain  of  William,  in  his  historical 
fragment  printed  by  DuChesne,  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  Library,  p.  197.  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  367. 
state  William's  personal  irritation. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  368.  Malmsbury  admits  the 
oath  of  Harold,  p.  93.    The  Norman  Orde- 


ricus  states,  that  Harold  swore  his  fealty 
before  the  barons  of  Normandy,  p.  492 ;  and 
William  of  Poitou  asserts,  that  he  was 
assured  of  it  by  most  illustrious  men  who 
were  present,  p.  191.  Harold  did  not  deny 
his  oath,  but  endavoured  to  justify  his 
breaking  it.  Malmsb.  p.  99. 
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England,  he  excited  the  cupidity,  of  fifty  thousand  knights*,  to    ^^ap* 
attempt  the  arduous  expedition.     From  all  the  adjacent  countries,  the  reiom 
the  eager  adventurers  gathered  round  him ;  he  inspired  them  with  the^co"^** 
his  own  courage  and  confidence :  and,  though  his  wiser  counsellors  quekor^ 
dissuaded^  him  from  the  enterprise,  he  persevered.    He  landed; 
he  fought;  he  conquered;  and  his  reviled  competitor  perished  in 
the  battled 

That  the  Anglo«Saxon  nation  would  not  identify  itself  with  the  He  claims  by 
aspiring  noble,  who  had  so  precipitately  obtained  his  election  to  the 
crown  without  right,  contrary  to  his  solemn  engagements,  and 
against  the  claims  of  the  legal  heir,  had  been  William's  principal 
hope.  To  produce  this  effect,  he  had  laboured  to  give  his  preten-* 
sions  the  venerated  character  of  a  legal  right,  by  asserting  a 
solemn  nomination  of  the  Confessor  in  his  favour^ ;  and  he  was  so 
confident  of  this  ground,  as  to  have  proposed,  in  his  short  negocia* 
tion  with  Harold  before  the  battle,  to  refer  the  question  of  right 
to  the  decision  of  the  legal  tribunals  of  either  England  or  Nor- 
mandy^. That  he  was  at  first  anxious  to  impress  on  the  English 
people,  that  he  came  with  a  legitimate  title  to  the  crown,  and 
that  his  arms  were  directed  to  punish  an  usurper's  perjury,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  His  military  force  he  thought  to  be  competent  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  Harold  and  his  adherents.  But  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  no  probability,  that  he  landed  with  the  expecta- 
tion  of  subduing   England    against  the  will  of  its   inhabitants, 

or 

'  Guil.  Pict.  p.  197.  Edward's  mother.     And  see  the  numerous 

*  Guil.  Pict.  ibid.  And  see  Huntingdon's  authorities  on  the  subject,  collected  in 
lu:count  of  Pitzosberne's  contrivance  to  ob-      i  Anglo-Sax.  p.  464. 

tain  their  assent,  p.  367.  '  Guil.  Pict.    p.  200.    That  Harold  pro- 

*  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  1.  p.  496,  cured  himself  to  be  surreptitiously  named 

*  The  Norman  assertion,  thai  Edward  had  king  on  the  day  of  Edward's  funeral,  and 
appointed  William,  his  maternal  kinsman,  against  the  opinion  of  a  large  party  of  the 
to  succeed  him,  (Guil.  Pict.  191.  and  Order.  English  nobles,  is  declared  by  Ord.  Vital. 
Vitalis,  492.)  is  confirmed  by  Malmsbury,  p.  492.  and  implied  by  Malmsbury,  93.  and 
p.  93.     William's  father  was    nephew    to  Hunt.  367, 

12 
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or  that  he  took  the  crown  at   his   coronation   by  the  right   of 
conquest^. 

The  unexpected  vigour  with  which  Harold,  after  defeating  the 
Norwegian  invader,  had  with  an  inferior  force  ^  maintained  against 
him,  near  Hastings,  such  a  fierce  and  for  some  time,  doubtful 
conflict,  was  not  calculated  to  increase  his  confidence  in  his  success. 
An  armed  force,  that  filled  seven  hundred  Anglo-Saxon  ships,  was 
still  in  the  channel  ^^;  and  the  nation,  though  degenerating,  was  full 
of  nobles  and  their  dependants,  who,  if  their  patriotism  had  been 
equal  to  their  power,  might  have  soon  renewed  a  battle  which  he 
had  won  with  difficulty  and  great  loss^^.  It  may  have  been,  from 
these  considerations,  that  his  first  measures,  after  his  victory,  were 
cautious  and  hesitating.  He  did  not  immediately  advance  with 
decision  and  celerity  to  London,  pursuing  victory  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  profiting  by  the  panic  of  his  opponents;  on  the  con- 
trary, after  burying  his  dead,  he  fell  back  seven  miles,  to  Hastings. 
He  stationed  a  garrison  there ;  and,  instead  of  marching  into  the 
interior,  he  proceeded  along  the  sea-coast  to  Romney,  and  thence 
to  Dover  ^^.     This  retroceding  and  circuitous  movement,  impUes 

a  greater 


*  111  some  of  his  charters^  William  ex- 
pressly states,  that  he  had  assQmed  the 
crown  by  the  right  of  donation.  Spel- 
mau's  observation,  that  conquereur  means 
purchacesour,  is  correct.  He  adds,  that  con- 
questus,  in  old  charters,  denotes  property 
acquired,  not  inherited.  Wilkins's  Ledges  Sax. 
P  '^85. 

»  The  fine  old  MS.  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  Julius  D.  6,  blames 
Harold  for  going  to  the  battle  so  hastily, 
with  only  a  mo<lico  agmine.  He  makes  it 
not  a  fourth  of  the  Norman  army,  "  modico 
stipatus  agmine  quadruple  congressus  exer- 
citu,"  p.  101.  The  inequality  is  here,  no 
doubt,  exaggerated,  though  Malmsbury  calls 
the  force  of  Harold  **  pauci/*  and  blamv' 
those  who  magnify  it,  p.  94. 


^  Harold  had  sent  this  fleet  to  intercept 
William's  retreat,  Guil.  Pictav.  201.  and 
Order.  Vital.  500. 

"  The  MS.  Chronicle  of  Battle  Abbey,  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  Domitian  A.  2.  from 
which  Dugdale  has  taken  a  copious  extract, 
states  the  Norman  loss  as  above  10,000  men. 
It  says,  "  How  great  must  have  been  the 
slaughter  among  the  conquered,  when  that 
of  the  conquerors  exceeded  ten  thousand." 
1  Monast.  Angl.  312.  W.  Gemmet.  con- 
siders the  Norman  loss  as  almost  15,000 
men.  Hist.  Norm.  I.  7.  c.  36.  The  difficulty 
of  the  battle  is  obvious,  from  the  account 
of  Guil.  Pict.  202,  203. 

"  Guil.  Pictav.  204. 
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a  greater  solicitude  to  secure  his  retreat  than  to  improve  his  CHAP, 
success  ^^.  The  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Dover,  though  full  ^^^  reign 
of .  men,    and   almost  impregnable,  was   the    first   testimony   he  ^^  william 

^       ^  ,  ^  THE  CON- 

received  that  his  attempt  would   experience  a  popular  support,  queror. 
But,   instead   of  again    advancing,    he    staid    here    eight    days, 
increasing  the  fortifications  and  meditating  on  his  future  progress. 

But  the  inactivity  of  the  English,  arising  from  the  dissensions,  Dissensions 
in  their  Witenagemot,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor,  soon  English, 
encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Great  enterprises  oftener  succeed 
by  improving  upon  the  auspicious  circumstances  which  unex- 
pectedly arise,  than  from  a  removal  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Indeed  most  great  undertakings 
are  against  the  calculations  of  prudence.  The  mind  of  the  bold 
adventurer  is  actuated  by  feelings,  distinct  from  judgment,  and 
of  unknown  origin,  which  urge  him  imperiously  to  his  object  i 
and  to  gratify  the  mysterious  emotions,  the  Cyrus,  the  Alexander, 
the  Mohamed,  or  the  Tamerlane  of  his  day,  dares  all  the  pro- 
babilities of  failure,  and  plunges  into  enterprises,  that  are  to 
determine  the  fate  of  dynasties  and  empires,  and  change  the 
mind  and  manners  of  mankind.  Degraded  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  had  become,  yet  such  were  the  resources,  population, 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  that  the  invasion  of  William  would 
have  been  as  vain  as  that  of  the  Norwegian  king,  if  Harold  had  not 
fallen  in  the  conflict,  or  if  he  had  first  encountered  the  Norman,  or 
had  not  been  precipitate^^.    It  would  have  been  not  less  disastrous, 

if, 

^'  Hastings  was  seven  miles  from  the  field  This  warrants   our  inference,  that  his  first 

of  battle  ;  Romney  is  ay  miles  from  Hastings,  object  after  his  victory,  was  to  secure  his 

and  Dover  is   19  miles  from  Romney.     At  retreat. 

Dover  he  was  14  miles  farther  from  London  "  The  author  of  the  Waltham  Abbey  MS. 

than  he  had  been  when  at  Battle.  So  that  by  which  was  written  about  a  century  after  the 

his   retrograde  march   to  Dover,   he  went  Norman  invasion,  though  an   encomiast  of 

67  miles  out  of  his  direct  road   to  London.  Harold,  arraigns   his   precipitancy.     Nimis 

praeceps 
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CHAP.  ^^>  ^*  Harold's  death,  civil  discord  had  not  prevented  the  military 
^^'  force  of  the  country  from  being  put  in  action  against  the  invaders. 
But  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  England  should  be  improved 
by  a  new  dynasty,  superior  in  intellect  and  moral  character  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  line;  and  events  were  so  governed,  and  inju- 
dicious councils  were  permitted  to  have  such  influence,  as  to 
facilitate  the  Norman  accession,  and  to  avert  the  human  agencies 
that  would  have  prevented  it. 

A  victorious  invader  being  in  the  country,  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  patriotism  and  prudence,  to  have  filled  the  vacant  throne  with 
an  effective  sovereign.  But  here  began  the  feuds  to  which  William 
owed  his  English  crown.  Harold  had  left  sons,  whose  subsequent 
exertions  shewed  vigour  of  character ^^;  but  they  had  no  popular 
support;  and  their  father's  example  of  a  bold  usurpation,  stimulated 
others  to  imitate  him,  instead  of  befriending  his  family.  The  two 
great  men  who  might  have  maintained  the  Anglo-Saxon  inde- 
pendence. Mere,  Edwin  and  Morcar;  the  military  commanders 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  two-thirds  of  England.  But  they, 
instead  of  crowning  Harold's  son,  or  the  real  heir  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty,  Edgar  Etheling,  aspired  to  the  throne  themselves. 
Stigand,  the  archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chief  of  the 
witena,  opposed  their  pretensions,  and  supported  Edgar,  grandson 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  unquestionably  the  legal  heir,  but  a  mild 
and  inoffensive  child.  Had  he  been  less  inadequate  to  the  crisis,  his 
election  might  have  been  salutary ;  but  his  visible  imbecility  gave 

a  plausibility 

praeceps  et  virtute  sua  presutnens,  He  ^vould  '*  As  William's  interest  prevailed,  they  fled 

not  wait  for  a  competent  force.     Hence  the      to    Ireland.    Ord.  Vit.  513.     His    brother 
monks  of  this  abbey  were  so  sure  that  the      Tosti's  sons,  Skuli  and  Ketill,  went  to  Nor- 
issue  would  be  unfortunate  to  him,  that  they      way.      Snorre    Har.   Hard.  Saga,    c.  103. 
sent  two  of  their  most  respected  brethren,      vol.3.  P-  J7>» 
Osegod    Cnoppe     and    Aiiric    the    Chiide- 
maister,  to  watch  the  battle,  and,  if  he  fell, 
to  secure  his  body.  p.  100. 
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a  pkusibilrty  to  the  wishes  of  the  greitt  boidy  pf  tlije  clergy,  led  by     ^^J^^- 
the  archbishop  of  York,  who  (iecided  for  the  dujce  pf  Normandy-  thb  reigx 
Affection  to  their  ancient  liae  prevailed  in  the  witenageipot,  and  IJJhJco".^^ 
Edgar  was  made  king.     This  appointment  affronted  Edwin  wd  queror. 
Morcar.     Instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  choice,  ai>d  marching  with 
the  nobles  to  meet  the  invaders,  in  proud  discontent  they  dhfm^ 
doned  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  withdrew  widi  their  forces 
to  dieir  respective  provinces;  vainly  fancying  that  no   Norman 
could  disturb  them  there  ^^.     They  lived  to  be  the  victims  of  their 
sullen  ambition  and  short-sighted  selfishness. 

While  William  remained  at  Dover,  a  dysentery,  ascribed  to  the  ^^l  advance 

.  '^  to  London ; 

use  of  fredi  meat  and  water,  afHicted  his  army.  At  length  he  de-  and  retreat. 
termined  upon  a  movement  in  advance,  and,  leaving  his  sick  at 
Dover,  he  marched  forwards.  He  was  soon  cheered  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  people  of  Kent^  who  proffered  him  their  foalty,  and 
gave  hostages  for  their  good  faith.  Wlien  he  encamped  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  his  own  health  became  affected,  aiid  his  friends  were 
alajrmed.  But  it  was  important  not  to  check  the  effusions  of 
popular  feeling,  which  had  begun  to  declare  themselves,  nor  to 
give  tiie  discordant  chiefs  an  interval  for  union;  and  though  his 
indisposition  required  rest,  he  continued  his  march  towards  London. 
He  sent  before  him  500  Norman  knights,  who  drove  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  forces  that  came  against  them,  back  into  the  city,  and 
burnt  its  suburbs.  But,  instead  of  besie^ng  of  assaulting  the 
metropolis,  he  contented  himsejf  with  patrolling  awhile  in  its 
vicinity,  and  theaa^  retiring  from  its  formidable  defences,  he  passed 
the  Thames  into  Berkshire,  and  encamped  at  Wallingford,  above 

forty 

^  Malmsbury  mentions  the  ambition  and  vms  made  king,  but  that  his  election  was 

Te treat  of  Rd win  and  Morcar,  and  the<^po-  abrogated  when  the  party  for  William  pre- 

•ition  of  the  clergy   to  Lldgar,  whom  the  vailed.-— Malmsbury,  p.  93.   also   mentions 

nobles  preferred,   1.  3.  p.  lOQ.      Guil.  Pict.  that  Edgar  a  quibusdamin  regemelectue  est. 

p,  205.  and  Ord*  Vit.  503.  atf^te^  that  Edgar  Atid  see  Fion  Wigorn.  p.  430. 
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forty  miles  distant  from  London  ^^;  a  movement  which  evinced  a 
desire  rather  to  negociate  than  to  fight. 

For  above  two  montlis  afterwards,  WiUiam  employed  himself 
with  successful  policy.  He  had  conciliated  the  feeUngs  of  Harold's 
personal  friends,  by  permitting  his  body,  with  difficulty  recog- 
nized, and  at  first  refused  to  his  mother,  to  be  buried  at  Waltham 
Abbey  ^^.  He  cherished  the  friendship  of  the  clergy,  whom  the 
papal  favour  had  already  attached  to  him.  He  moved  detach- 
ments of  his  army  over  the  counties  near  the  metropolis,  to 
diminish  its  supplies,  and  intimidate  or  weaken  his  opposers.  His 
position  at  Wallingford  intercepted  the  route  of  Edwin  and  Morcar 
■to  London,  if  they  should  return  to  more  generous  councils.  And 
he  at  last  averted  the  hostility,  and  conciliated  the  support  of 
•Edwin,  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter  in  marriage — a  temporising 
promise,  never  fulfilled!  He  abstained  from  diminishing  his  force, 
or  hazarding  disaster,  by  an  attack  on  the  warlike  patriots  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  he  calmly  waited  the  effects  of  his  wise  negocia- 
tions  and  increasing  popularity.     He  reaped  the  whole  harvest  of 

his 


"  We  derive  our  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances from  William  of  Poitou,  a  spec- 
tator of  many  of  the  facts  which  he  narrates. 
He  had  been  a  warrior  of  note,  but  after- 
wards inclined  to  study,  and  became  arch- 
deacon of  Lisieux.  Our  fragment  of  his 
little  tract  begins  with  William's  infancy,  and 
ends  abruptly  with  the  death  of  Coxo.  He 
emulates,  but  not  successfully,  the  style  of 
Sallust,  and  mentions  Virgil  and  Statius,  as  if 
acquainted  with  their  works. 

'•  The  Waltham  Abbey  MS.  Julius  D.  6. 
describes  the  circumstances  attending  the 
search  for  Harold  very  interestingly.  The 
two  monks,  who  had  watched  the  battle  at  a 
distance,  afterwards  went  to  William,  and 
earnestly  begged  permission  to  take  away 
Harold's  body.  On  his  assent,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  ten  marcs  of  gold  as  a  tri- 


bute of  their  gratitude,  and  proceeded  to  the 
field  of  the  dead  to  £nd  the  body.  But  they 
turned  over  the  corpses  in  vain.  The  human 
features  are  so  altered  by  death,  that  they 
could  not  recognize  it.  They  saw  only  one 
melancholy  alternative;  this  was,  to  bring  to 
the  horrid  place  his  favourite  Editha,  sur- 
named  Swanneshals,  or  Swan's-neck.  Osegod 
went  for  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the  dismal 
search.  Her  affectionate  eye,  and  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  person,  at 
last  discovered  him.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  many  Norman  counts 
assisting  in  his  funeral  honours.  This  Editha 
is  the  Editha  pulchra  so  often  mentioned  in 
•  Domesday. — The  author  of  this  MS.  states 
of  himself,  that  he  was  appointed  a  canon  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  through  the  patronage  of 
Adeliza,  the  queen  of  Henry  I. 
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his  forbearing  prudence.  Edgar  Etheling  took  no  root.  The  CHAr^ 
country  was  too  disunited  to  maintain  him  against  the  matured  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
tmd  active  talents  of  the  Norman.     Stigand  and  his  other  friends,  of  william 

THZ  CON" 

who  wished  a  native  prince,  finding  themselves  unsupported  by  queror. 
the  national  energies,  yielded  to  the  exigency :  they  concluded  '  ^ 
an  amicable  arrangement,  by  which  Edgar  was  deposed,  and 
WiUiam  was  solemnly  invited  to  ascend  the  throne.  With  a  mo- 
desty which  we  must  believe  to  be  hypocritical,  he  hesitated  to 
accept  it ;  he  said,  the  state  was  yet  turbulent,  that  some  would 
rebel,  and  that  he  preferred  quiet  to  a  crown.  His  secret  reasons 
probably  were,  that  he  was  not  yet  sure  that  his  Norman  barons, 
accustomed  to  a  duke,  would  endure  the  greater  superiority  of  a 
king.  Their  voices,  however,  united  to  intreat  him  to  take  the 
offered  crown;  they  saw  that  their  own  honours  and  comforts 
would  be  increased  by  his  devarion ;  and  William  acquiesced  in 
their  decision.  Christmas  day  was  appointed  for  his  coronation ; 
and  thus  he  quietly  obtained  the  splendid  object  of  his  ambition, 
about  three  months  after  he  had  entered  the  island*^. 

He  omitted  no  means  of  security.  The  citizens  of  London  were 
courageous  and  formidable^ ;  and  to  guard  against  any  changes  of 
their  opinion,  before  he  entered  London,  he  sent  a  body  of  soldiers 
to  construct  a  fortification  within  it,  and  to  fit  it  for  his  residence- 
The  ancient  part  of  the  Tower  has  been  supposed  to  be  their 
military  work;  and  till  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford 
protection,  he  continued  in  the  neighbourhood;  where,  says  his 
chaplain,  every  thing  was  so  tranquil,  "  that  he  might  have  hunted 
and  hawked  if  he  had  chosen  it^^/^  He  came  now  to  the  throne  ai 
the  choice  of  the  nation,  and  all  hostility  accordingly  ceased. 

William 

'•  Guil;  Pict.  205,    Ord.  Vital.  503.  511.  merous  population,  famous  for  martial  excel- 

Flor.  Wig.  430,  431.  lence."  p.  205. 

*"  Guil.  Pict  says  of  London,  "  though  it  "  Guil.  Pict.  p.  205. 
has  only  citizens,  yet  it  abounds  with  a  nu- 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

TH£  BEION 
OF  WILLIAM 
THE  CON- 
QUEROR. 


His  corona- 
tion, and 
alarm. 


William  had  acceded  to  his  dukedom  at  the  age  of  eight ;  and 
his  youth  was  harassed  by  the  rebellion  of  turbulent  barons,  and 
the  attacks  of  his  powerful  neighbours*^.  These  dilEcuIties  had 
excited  hjs  mind  to  great  activity,  and  had  taught  him  and  his 
barons  great  skill  in  warfare ;  but  they  had  also  produced  a  severe 
and  mistrustful  temper*^,  which  displayed  itself  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  and  led  the  way  to  that  train  of  evils  which  disquieted 
his  reign,  and  produced  the  actual  conquest  of  the  country. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  the  place  appcHnted  for  the  ceremony ; 
but  his  jealous  caution  stationed  around  it  bands  of  Normans„  both 
horse  and  foot.  This  measure  might  have  seemed  unobjectionable, 
but  that  their  hasty  conduct  implied  that  their  orders  had  been  harsh 
and  peremptory.  When  the  nobles  and  people  were  assembled  ia 
the  church,  the  archbishop  of  York,  his  favoured  prelate,  addressed 
the  English,  and  asked,  if  they  consented  that  William  should  be 
their  king^.  The  bishop  of  Constance  harangued  the  Normans^ 
The  English  answered  with  loud  shouts  of  warm  and  gratulating 
acclamation.  This  ceremony  of  electing  a  sovereign  was  new  to 
the  foreign  soldiery  without,  who,  misconstruing  the  applauses,  to 
indicate  a  rebellious  tumult,  immediately  sat  the  surrounding  builds 
ing  on  fire.  Universal  confusion  and  terror  ensued.  The  bloody 
banquet  of  Hengist  seemed  again  re-acting.  The  flames  rapidly 
spread;  the  numerous  company  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions, 
who  had  assembled  at  the  ceremony,  rushed  precipitately  from  the 

church. 


•  The  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Wacc,  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c.  11. 
contains,  a  long  account  of  WiUiam's  birth 
and  infancy. 

*  Sigebertus  Gemblarensis,  a  continental 
chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century,  charac-* 
terizes  him  in  one  line,  *'  V^ir  singularis  ceiv- 
surae  et  severitatis/'  Germ.  Script  Pist. 
p.  6q2. 


**  William  therelbre  clearly  did  not  take 
the  throne  by  right  of  conquest  The  Nor- 
man Historians  state  it  as  an  election.  GuiU 
Pict  puts  the  queston,  as,  *'  Whether  they 
would  co/Mtnty  an  consentirent  eum  sibi  do- 
minum  coronari,''  p.  005.;  Ord.  Vit  as, 
^  Whether  they  would  grants  an  concedef  cnl 
Guillarmum  regnare  super  se>'*  p.  50^ 
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church,  to  escape  the  impending  destruction.     The  prelates  and     chap. 
a  few  clefgy  only  remained,  pale  and  trembling  at  the  altar;  and  ' 

tDJ  J  '     r  to  THE  RKIGlf 

Were  scarcely  able  to  complete  the  coronation  of  the  king,  who  w  william 
was  himself  in  the  gfeaitest  alarm  at  the  unfortunate  mistake*^,  queror. 

He  took  the  usual  cor<>od,tioii  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  to  ' ^ ' 

protect  the  church,  to  gov^rt^  his  people  with  justice  and  kingly 
care,  to  establish  and  keep  theit  right  laWs,  and  ta  probilrit  all 
rapine  and  unjust  judgments**^  The  consternation  at  the  ra'^agerf 
of  the  foe  was  increased  by  the  depred-ations  that  were  attempted 
during  rts  progifess. 

No  cifciimstance  eotfld  have  occurred,  more  hkely  to  establish  Evil  conse- 
m  the  mittdis  of  the  English  a  prejudice  agaiinst  their  nfew  sovereign^  ?be  oulrw^ 
than  this  unprovoked  aggression.    ExpkiAation  could  hardy  palKate 
its  commission,  because  no  soldieiis  would'  have  ventured,-  at  such 
a  moment,  on  an  outrage  so  dei^tructive,  unless  they  had  previously 
received  correspottdittg  instructions.     No  p^ofessiotis,  however  true, 
that  it  was  only  meant  W  be  used  in  caise  of  treachery  or  i*evolt,^ 
could  avert  Ae  displeasure  of  the  people.     Even  in  this  point  of 
view,  it  announced  an  austere  and  jealous  temper  in  dibir  king,- 
displayed  at  the  moment  when  they  were  giving  him  the  highest 
tribute  of  their  confidence.     We  cannot  tlicrefore  wonder  that  the 
people  were,  as  tiie  Nortnati  histortan  states,  exasperated  at  it  to 
an   excess,    and   always   afterwardis   beheld   the   Normans   with 
mistrust,  and  cherished  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  for  revenge^. 
So  true  it  is,  that  suspicion  tends  to  create  the  evils  which  it  too 
easily  apprehends! 

He  distinguished  his  coronation  by  a  more  lavish  distribution  of  His  libe- 
the  customary  liberalities.     The  treasury  of  Harold  contaihed  a  ^*^"***- 
magnificent  collection  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  commerce, 

bfesides 

»  Ord  Vital.  503     GuiL  Pict.  ao6.         "  Flor.  Wig.  431.    Sim.  Diinito.  195. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  503- 

K  2 
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CHAP,     besides  an  ample  store  of  money.     A  magnificent  portion  of  these 
was  given  to  his  military  companions,  and  a  part  was  divided 

THE  REIGN  ^  J  r  »  r 

OF  WILLIAM  among  the  monasteries  in  the  different  countries.  He  sent  to  the 
QUEBOK.  Pope  the  splendid  banner  of  Harold,  with  a  pecuniary  present 
'       '       '  unusually  great ;  and  he  increased  the  measure  of  his  bounty  by 

a  contribution  which  he  required  from  the  country  *®. 
His  wise  Having  gratified  the  first  expectations  of  his  followers  and  friends^ 

P^^^^cy-  by  these  liberalities,  he  applied  himself  to  conciliate  the  people 

who  had  become  his  subjects.  He  granted  benefits  to  London^ 
which  increased  its  conveniencies  and  dignity.  He  prohibited  all 
rapine  and  violence ;  he  allowed  no  one  to  ask  justice  of  him  in 
vain;  he  restrained  his  soldiers  from  taverns;  and  extended  to 
the  female  sex,  the  vigilant  protection  of  the  law.  He  was  careful 
that  the  English  should  not  be  oppressed.  He  limited  their 
exacted  contribution  by  a  moderate  scale ;  he  appointed  suitable 
judges;  and  inculcated  to  all  a  spirit  of  religion  and  equity.  With 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  nature  of  commerce,  he  opened  his  ports 
to  merchants,  and  commanded  them  to  be  protected  *^.  And  he 
promoted  marriages  between  his  English  and  Norman  subjects. 
He  builds  for-^  But  amid  all  this  wise  and  conciliating  conduct,  a  mutual  jea- 
lousy was  spreading  between  the  king  and  his  people;  and  he 
withdrew  to  Barking  in  E.ssex,  for  a  few  days,  till  the  fortifications 
were  completed,  which  he  was  making  in  London,  to  coerce  the 

possible 

^  Guil.  Pict.  ao6.    Wace  thas  describes  ^  Guil.  Pict.  307,  208.   Matt  Paris,  Abb* 
his  liberalities;  which  may  be  more  correctly  Alb.  p.  47.     His  piety,  and  a  previous  vow, 
referred  to  the  general  policy  of  his  reign,  led  him  to  found  a  monastery  on  the  scene 
than  to  this  particular  moment : —  of  his  victory.    The  spot  chosen  for  this 
As  plusors  qui  Torent  sui  edifice,  Battle  Abbey,  was  the  lower  ground 
£  qui  Torent  longues  servi^  called  the  Herste,  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Dona  chastels,  dona  citez  hill  or  precipice,  where  the  chief  slaughter 
Dona  maneirs,  dona  contea  had  taken  place.    MS.  Domilian  A.  2.  ex- 
Dona  terres  as  Vavasors,  tracted  by  Dugdale,  1  Mon.  Angl.  p.  312* 
Dona  altres  rentes  plusors. 

MS.  Bib.  Heg.  4.  c.  11. 


tifications. 
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possible  movements  of  its  inhabitants  ^,     The  English  nobles  were    chap. 
not  however  tardy  in  doing  him  homage.     Many,  and  among  these 

./  O  O  J  ^  O  THE  RBiaK 

Edwin  and  Morcar,  came  to  Barking  for  this  purpose.  He  re-  of  wiiIliaii 
cei ved  their  submission  very  graciously,  gave  large  promises  of  his  queror. 
favour,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  possessions.  From  Essex  he  '  "  ' 
proceeded  to  various  parts  of  his  new  dominions,  in  all  places 
making  regulations. that  were  alike  beneficial  to  himself  and  the 
people.  The  general  principles  of  his  conduct  to  all,  are  stated  to 
have  been  equitable,  prudent,  and  popular ;  and  his  kindness  and 
gifts  to  his  young  rival  Edgar  Etheling,  whom  he  even  cherished 
in  his  court,  display  a  generous  magnanimity  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled.  But,  still  anxious  for  his  own  security,  and  perhaps 
too  visibly  discovering  that  anxiety,  he  built  and  garrisoned  castles 
in  various  places,  and  confided  their  command  to  foreigners,  chiefly 
Normans,  on  whose  courage  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  and 
whose  fidelity  he  ensured  by  the  grant  of  large  possessions^^.  The 
presence  and  conduct  of  these  garrisons  considerably  augmented 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  country. 

Three  months  after  his  coronation,  he  returned  to  Normandy,  Returns  to 
taking  with  him  the  English  noblemen  whose  influence  he  most  ^^^^'^y* 
dreaded.  He  committed  the  care  of  England  to  his  favourite 
William  Fitz  Osborne ^^,  dreaded  for  his  military  talents;  and  to 
Odo,  his  half  brother,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  is  praised  for  his 
intelligence,  and  who,  according  to  the  Norman  custom,  combined 
in  part  the  soldier  with  the  priest^.     The  king  was  received  with 

transport 

"  Cuil.  Pict.  reveals  the  king's  feelings,  William    to    invade    England,    and   whose 

^hen  he  says,  "  that  he  saw  from   the  first  valour  and  counsels  principally  contributed 

that  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  (necessarium  to  maintain  his  acquisition.     Malmsb.  1.  3, 

niagnopere)  that  the  Lundoners  should  be  p.  105. 

coerced."  p.  208.  *  In  the  ancient  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  thia 

"  Guil.  Pict.  208.  prelate  is   represented  on  horseback,  in  comr 

*^  It  was  this  warrior  who  first  incited  plete  armour,  but  with  a  staff  in  his  hand^ 

The 
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CHAP,  transport  by  his  countrymen,  and  he  repaid  tiaeir  attachment  by 
THB  REIGN  ^^^  munificcnce.  He  was  visited  here  by  the  regent  of  France, 
o¥  WILLIAM  whose  courtiers  were  astcMiished  at  the  beauty  of  the  long-haired 

THE  CON-  ,  -^  ^ 

QUEROR.        Enghsh,  and  at  the  rich  gold-embroidered  dresses,  and  gold  and 

'       '       '  silver  vessels,  obtained  from  England^. 

English  suffer      Hi9  preference  of  hLs  native  soil,  to  a  country  whose  inhabitants 

fence.  '  he  feared  and  doubted,  led  him  to  commit  the  error  of  protracting 
this,  his  first  and  early  absence,  to  an  indefinite  period.  Nine 
months  were  passing  without  any  indication  of  return.  His  English 
subjects  felt  severely  the  evils  of  his  absence.  His  Norman 
garrisons  were,  in  their  different  positions,  harassing  all  orders  of 
the  people,  by  their  contumelioufi  bekaviour  and  unjust  exactions. 
The  rem<mstrances  of  the  sufferers  to  the  two  vicegerents^  were 
received  with  arrogance  and  contemptuous  neglect;  and  the 
oppressions  of  the  foreign  soldiery  became  more  vindictive  for  tlie 
complaints,  and  more  daring  from  impunity  ^^. 

Tlicir  discon-  The  Continued  absence  of  the  king  made  the  plunderers  more 
'  tyrannical,  and  the  English  more  desperate.     Every  evil  feeling 

which  was  lurking  in  the  nation,  became  matured.  Protection 
from  the  sovereign,  against  injustice,  was  their  constitutional  right, 
assured  to  them  by  his  coronation  oath.  The  want  of  it  made 
all  lament  the  loss  of  a  native  king,  and  the  people  began  to 
conspire  to  shake  off  a  yoke,  which  had  been  made,  from  the 
royal  negligence,  needlessly  intolerable.  Many,  who  dreaded  the 
miseries  of  ineffectual  revolt,  withdrew  to  other  countries,  voluntary 
exiles.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous,  even  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Grecian  emperor;  delighted  to  meet  in  practicable 

warfare. 

The  words  marked  over   him,  show  that  ^  Ordr  Vital,  though  a  Norman,  honeetlj^ 

his  employment  was  to  encourage  the  sol-  states  tlie  oppressive  conduct  of  his  cottntry- 

diers :    '*  Hie    Odo     £ps    baculum    tenens  (  men,  and  the  proud  cofitempt  of.  the  two 

confortat/'  regents,  p,  507. 
»♦  Guil.  Pict,  an.    Flor.  Wig.  43 1 . 
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\rar{are»  the  Nonnans^  who  were  assailing  his  territories^     These    CHAP. 
Ensrlish  auxiliaries  were  honourably  received  at  Constantinople, 

.  ...  1  •         !_•      THE  RBIGN 

served  tbeir  new  sovereign  with  fidelity,  and  finally  settled  m  his  of  william 

,  .     .  og  THE  COK- 

dominions    •  queror. 

The  discontented  applied  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  descend-  ""■""    T^ 

.    .  .        .  .  .      .  ano  conspi- 

ant  of  Canute,  and  solicited  his  aid.  The  Kentishmen  invited  racies. 
Eustace,  the  count  of  Boulogne^  a  skilful  and  fortunate  warrior, 
who  had  assisted  WilMam  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  to  surprise 
the  Castle  of  Dover,  at  a  time  when  its  governors  and  a  large  part 
of  its  garrison  were  absent  beyond  the  Thames.  Eustace  sailed 
over  in  the  night,  and  made  an  attack,  which  the  Kentishmen 
warmly  seconded.  The  strength  of  the  fortifications  enabled  the 
Normans  within  to  make  a  stout  resistance;  and  after  a  conflict 
of  some  hours,  the  count,  despairing  of  carrying  it  by  assault, 
sounded  his  trumpets  for  a  retreat.  As  he  withdrew,  the  garrison 
opened  their  gates,  and  cautiously  followed.  The  retiring  assailants 
misconstrued  their  appearance  to  be  Odo,  returning  from  the 
interior  with  a  large  reinforcement,  and  instantly  scattered  in  the 
most  wild  and  disgraceful  panic.  Some,  in  their  blind  alarm,  fell 
headlong  from  the  rock;  some  slaughtered  each  other;  and  many 
rolled  into  the  sea.  They  who  reached  the  ships,  crowded  into 
the  nearest  with  such  hurry,  that  the  vessels  sank  with  the  excessive 
weight;  while  the  Normans  destroyed  all  they  could  overtake, 
astonished  at  their  own  success.  The  English  easily  escaped, 
because  the  garrison  were  too  few  to  pursue.  Eustace  got  away, 
and  returned  home  ^.  r^i 

*  It  xn»  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  estar*  snres.     Ordericus  says,  "  Hence  the  Anglo- 

blJshed  the  Nomuui  Dukedom  in  Apulia,  that  Saxons  sought  Ionia,  and   they  and  tbeir 

attacked  the  Grecian  Emperor.  He  began  to  heirs  served  faithfully  the  sacred  Empire ; 

build,  for  his  English  allies,  a  town  beyond  and  they  remain  till  now  among  the  Thra- 

Gonstantinople  ;  but  the  Normans  infesting  cians  with  great  honour,  dear  to  the  people^ 

it^  he  called  them  back  into  bis  city,  and  the  senate,  and  the  sovereign."  p.  508. 

delivered  to  them  a  palace  with  royal  tfe»»  "  Ord.  Vit.  50S.  Eustace  made  his  peace 

with 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

THE  REIGK 
OF  WILLIAM 
THE  CON- 
QUEROR. 


William 
returns. 


1068. 


Tlie  revolt  spread:  and  Earl  Coxo,  one  of  William's  most 
powerful  English  friends,  was  assassinated,  because  he  would  not 
countenance  the  attempt.  But  the  insurrections  seem  to  ha^e  been 
disorderly  and  unconnected,  and  therefore  ended  in  no  change: 
''  the  greatest  English  chieftains  were  in  Normandy,  with  William, 
and  their  dependents  were  afraid  of  committing  their  safety.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  and  the  higher  clergy,  continued  in  their 
attachment  to  William;  and  a  portion  of  the  English  even  took 
arms  on  his  side^. 

The  news  of  these  transactions  alarmed  the  king:  he  quitted 
Normandy  in  haste,  consigning  it  to  the  care  of  his  queen  Mathilda, 
and  his  son  Robert.  He  crossed  a  wintry  sea,  and  reached  London 
by  Christmas.  His  presence,  and  prompt  decision,  checked  the 
immediate  progress  of  the  revolt;  his  afl^bility  and  liberality 
regained  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  English  nobles:  and  his 
activity  suppressed  a  serious  struggle  of  the  discontented  at  Exeter, 
from  which  the  mother  of  Harold,  and  the  most  indignant  of  its 
defenders,  fled  to  Flanders'^. 

The  country  continuing  in  a  state  of  gloomy  disquiet,  William, 
sensible  of  his  former  inadvertence,  returned  no  more  to  Normandy, 
for  several  years.     He  sent  for  his  queen  Mathilda  to  England,  on 

which 


with  William  afterwards;  and  therefore,  says 
Guil.  Pict.  "  we  shall  spare  him,  as  he  now 
in  proximis  regis  hunoratur."  p.  a  12. 

»*  Ord.  Vit.  509.  The  Cotton  MS.  of 
W.  Poitou  here  leaves  us,  though  it  appears 
from  Ord.  Vit.  521.  that  his  history  was  car- 
ried on  to  Edv^in's  death.  He  notices  the 
revolt,  with  great  praise  of  Coxo,  for  bis 
fidelity  to  William ;  and  with  much  indigna- 
tion at  the  rest  of  the  English  :  but  he  drops 
fill  mention  of  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen, 
which  caused  it.  This,  however,  Ordericus, 
with  honest  impartiality >  both  records  and 
censures. 


•  Ordericus  details  the  siege  of  Exeter, 
510.  This  desultory  but  valuable  compiler, 
wbo  wrote  in  1 141,  among  his  other  autho- 
rities, mentions  a  pnein  o(  (vuido  Presul  Am- 
biianensis  on  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the 
contmuation  of  Marianus  by  Joaiines  Wigor- 
nensis,  who  honeste  deprompsit  tlie  actions 
of  the  Conqueror  and  bis  iwo  sons,  nod  which 
he  wrote  at  the  request  of  bish(*p  Wulstan, 
p.  504.  J  have  not  met  with  these  Woi  ks. 
He  mentions  the  Clironicles  of  Mariuous 
and  Sigebertus  Gemblaceosis,  as  ver^  rare  in 
his  time. 
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which  he  imposed  a  heavy  taxation;  and  he  prepared  to  repfeas     CHAP, 
disaffection  with  severity  and  decision^- 

J  THB  &BIQK 

His  mistrust,  and  ill  humour  against  his  people,  began  to  turn  into  or  wilham 
aversion.     He  refused  to  Edwin  the  marriage  he  had  promised;  querob. 
and  this  breach  of  faith  determined  this  powerfiil  chief,  and  his  Rebellion  of 
brother  Morcar,  to  promote  the  revolt.     A  formidable  rebelUon  ^®  English. 
soon  appeared.   A  large  portion  of  England  armed  at  the  summons 
of  these  popular  leaders.     The  Welsh  princes  lent  a  zealous  aid, 
and  the   Scotch  and  Danes  were  expected   to  cooperate.     The 
insurrection  was  very  general  beyond  the  Humber ;  and  the  woods, 
marshes,  and  passes,  were  fortified  by  the  indignant  patriots.     Such 
was  their  ardour,  that,  disdaining  to  repose  in  houses,  lest  efFemi-* 
nacy  should    incapacitate   them   from    the    hardy  conflict    they 
projected,  they  preferred. to  dwell  in  tents  and  forests*^. 

But  William  had  been  practised  in  warfare  from  his  infancy, 
and  he  knew  how  to  wage  it  with  celerity  and  effect.  His  move-- 
ments  were  rapid  and .  decisive.  The  English,  having  no  castles, 
could  not  long  delay  his  progress;  and  their  personal  bravery  was 
unavailing  against  equal  valour  and  superior  skill.  He  marched 
from  point  to  point,  every  where  victorious  and  irresistible. 
Denmark  and  Scotland,  intimidated  by  his  activity  and  success, 
forbore  to  invade;  and  the  king,  to  coerce  the  people  whom  he 
had  now  subdued,  built  and  garrisoned  castles  at  Exeter,  Warwick, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  York.  Some 
of  the  northern  nobles,  who  had  most  to  dread  from  his  resentment, 
fled  to  the  Scottish  court,  taking  with  them  Edgar  Atheling  and 
his  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  Malcolm,  the  king  of  Scotland^*. 

The 

*•  Flor,  Wig.  43*1.     His  son  Henry  was  of  the  Scotch,  at  this  period,  is  "  Fierce  in 

born  this  year.  Ord.  510.  battle,  but  preferring  ease  and  quiet:  averse 

**  Ord.  Vil.   511.    Hence  the    Normans  to  being  moJested  by  their  neighbours,  they 

called  them  Foresters.  ivere  more  intent  on  religion  than  on  war."  lb. 

**  Ord.  Vit.  511.     Ordericus's  character 
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CHAP.  The  «word  had  ^now  become  unsheathed  between  the  king  and 
THE  RBioir  ^^^  people-  He  forgot  the  causes  of  the  revolt  in  its  pertinacity 
OF  viLLiAM  and  progress;  and  the  people,  increasing  in  exajsperation  from  the 
QUEROR.  inflictions  of  his  hostility,  were  now  more  than  ever  irreconcilable. 
That  direful  -state  of  things  occurred,  in  which  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  struggled  for  the  extermination  of  the  other. 
Mutual  hatred  reigned,  with  a  mutual  spirit  of  rapacity  and  revenge. 
William,  provoked  by  what  he  thought  an  unreasonable  enmity, 
became  thenceforward  the  stern  conqueror;  and  a  disquieted, 
oppressive  and  sanguinary  reign,  destroyed  his  own  peace,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  people^.  But  this  calamitous  visitation  effected, 
-what  it  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  effect,  an  extensive  revolution 
in  the  state  of  property,  mind,  and  manners,  of  the  English  nation**. 
It  was  a  gloomy  and  suffering  period  of  transition  to  a  much 
superior  individual  and  national  condition.  The  dismal  tempest 
over,  a  new  political  creation  appeared  in  the  island,  which 
every  reader  may  discern,  who  contrasts  the  two  centuries  that 
followed  the  Norman  conquest,  with  those  which  preceded  it,  and 
to  the  production  of  which,  the  evil  passions  of  both  parties  were 
made  subsidiary. 
The  internal       jh^  king  had  driven  his  enemies  from  the  field.    But  conquest  is 

warfare  con«  .  •  tt        i  -v  i  • 

tinues.  not  pacification.     He  who  conciliates  his  enemy,  removes  his  irri- 

tation, and  terminates  his  activity.     He  who  merely  defeats  him, 
leaves  all   his  causes  of  resentment  alive,    with  an  augmented 

appetite 

**  Malxnsbnry's  account  of  the  fact,  and  effect  of  conciliation :  the  severity  of  hit 
his  apology  for  William  for  it,  is  this — *^  He  temper  preferred  force  to  persuasion, 
may  be  excused  if  he  was  sometimes  pecu-  **  How  complete  the  change  of  society 
liarly  harsh  towards  the  English,  because  he  must  have  been,  we  may  infer  from  Malms- 
found  scarcely  any  of  them  faithful.  This  bury's  expressions:  '^  England  became  the 
circumstance  so  exasperated  hhjierce  mind,  habitation  of  foreigners — a  territory  of 
that  he  deprived  the  more  powerful,  first  of  aliens — no  Dux,  or  Pontifex,  or  Abbot,  is 
their  money,  then  of  their  lands,  and  some  an  Englishman :  Strangers  consume  the 
of  their  lives."  p.  104.  It  does  not  however  riches  and  the  bowels  of  England.''  p.  93.  To 
appear  that  the  king  sufficiently  tried  the  the  same  purposei  Hunt.  370. 
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appetite  for  revenge.     Hence^  although  the  An^o-Saxons  could    citap. 
assemble  no  force  able  to  resist  the  Norman  armies,  yet  whenever  _ 
these  retired,  the  petty  but  wasteful  war  of  eager  and  implacable  ^  williak 
partisans  began,  and  the  country  was  filled  with  bloodshed,  devas^  guEMa. 
tatioii,  and  famine.     The  revolting  English  plundered  both,  their  ' 
own  countrymen,  who  had  submitted,  and  the  lands  of  the  new 
Norman  proprietora;  and  the  Norman  garrisons,  remunerated  every 
where  by  confiscations.  o£  the  property  of  die  patriots,  were  nothing 
averse,  both  to  endure  and  often  to  provoke  the  profitable  conflicts*^* 
To  supply  the  losses  of  such  embittered  warfiaure,  William  invited 
adventurers  and  soldiers  from  all  parts  to  join  his  armies,  and 
liberally  rewarded  their  valour  and  fidelity.    When  some  few  of  his 
Norman  knights  desired  to  return  to  their  wives  and  families, 
the  king,  who  could  not  afford  their  absence,  divested  them  with 
displeasure  of  the  honours  he  had  conceded;  but  their  secession 
was  soon  supplied  by  other  adventurers,  eager  to  share  in  the  spoib 
of  a  country,  whose  disaffection  and  struggles,  too  late  to  be 
availing,  only  exposed  it  to  be  pillaged  and  divided  among  new 
masters.      Patriotism  would  have    hallowed  such  magnanimous 
efforts,  if  they  had  followed  the  battle  of  Hastings :    they  were 
now  but  mischievous  and  impotent  revenge^. 

The  most  prominent  successes  of  the  English,  were  in  Nor-  Danish  fleet 

,         .    .       sails  to  assist 
tnumbna.   the  insur- 

•  Ord.  Vit  512,  513.    The  confession  of  chequer,  composed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  ^*°  ^' 

this  Norman  writer,  of  the  evils  of  the  coun-  gives  this  description    of   the    contending 

try,  is   sufficiently  strong :    **  England  was  parties :  "  The  English  who   survived   laid 

worn    down   by  extreme   and    multi&rious  secret  ambushes  for  the  hated  and  suspected 

desolations,  and  her  sufferings  were  aggra-  Normans,  and  killed  them  every  where,  at 

.vated  both  by  natives  and  foreigners.    Burn-  every  opportunity,  in  the  woods  and  private 

ings,  rapine,  and   daily  slaughter,  afflicted^  places.     In  revenge,  the  king  and  his  mini* 

destroyed,  and  wasted  this  miserable  nation,  sters  raged  against  the  English   for  many 

Adverse  fortune  entangled   in  her  net  the  years  with  cruel  torments/'    Every  hundred 

wretched  conquerors  as  well  as  the  conquered,  was  at  last  mulcted  in  a  heavy  fine  for  every 

She  struck  indiscriminately  at  both,  with  the  Norman  found  dead.     Dial  de  Sacch.  ap^ 

iword,  pestilence,  and  famine.''  lb.  51a.  peuded  to  2  Madox  Exch, 


^  The  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Ex- 


l2 
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C  H  A  T.  thumbria.  The  people  of  Durham,  by  a  sudden  insurrection  in 
THE  RBioM  *^®  i^ightj  destroyed  the  governor  and  his  garrison.  At  York,  the 
oj  WILLIAM   3QU  Qf  ijjg  Norman  commander,  and  many  of  his  soldiers,  were  cut 

THE  cow-  '  •{  ' 

QUEROR.  off,  and  the  castle  was  besieged,  and  nearly  taken.  The  king 
flew  in  wrath  to  its  succour,  attacked  the  assailants,  and  spared 
none.  He  staid  eight  days,  building  there  an  additional  fortress, 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  able  William  Fitz  Osborne.  His  departure 
was  but  the  signal  of  new  assaults,  and  new  turbulence  elsewhere 
burst  out.  As  the  danger  now  wore  an  angry  aspect,  he  sent 
back  his  beloved  queen  to  Normandy,  to  keep  that  quiet;  and  he 
prepared  to  meet  the  perilous  crisis  with  a  determined  and  un- 
pitying  vigour.  He  distributed  a  large  portion  of  his  forces,  for 
the  protection  of  his  coast,  who  had  soon  an  opportunity  for  action. 
The  sons  of  Harold,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  Dermot,  one  of  the 
kings  in  Ireland,  appeared  off  Exeter,  with  an  Irish  fleet  of  sixty-six 
ships.  The  invaders  were  immediately  met  by  the  Normans 
under  the  command  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  they 
suffered  so  severely,  in  two  destructive  conflicts  on  the  same  day, 
that  the  survivors  who  escaped,  scarcely  filled  two  vessels.  But 
the  most  formidable  enemy,  in  the  eye  of  William,  was  the  Danish 
fleet.  With  240  ships  crowded  with  warriors,  collected,  as  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  from  all  the  regions  near  the  Baltic,  the  sons  of 
Sveno  came,  full  of  hope  and  indignation,  to  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  the  disgrace  which  the  valour  of  the  North  had  sustained 
in  the  fall  of  Haralld  Hardrada.  This  force  presented  an  army, 
whose  numbers  would  require  his  concentrated  powers  to  subdue, 
and  whose  hereditary  bravery  always  made  their  battle  severe. 
Sent  by  Sveno,  the  sovereign  of  Denmark,  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of 

^^*°^'  Canute  the  Great *^.     He  had  been  unsuccessful  against  Haralld 

Hardrada ; 

^  He  was  the  son  of  Ulf,  who  married  Canute's  sister.    See  i  Hist.  Anglo-SaxoDs, 
p.  429. 
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Hardrada;  but  on  his  fall,  he  rose  to  distmction  in  the  North*®.     ^^^^• 

Two  of  Harold's  sons,  with  their  sister,  took  refiige  in  his  court  *^,  ^^b  migw 

and  concurred  with  the  Anglo-Saxotis  to  solicit  his  exertions  in  ^^^^0"^^ 

their  cause-     He  first  led  his  army  against  Norway;  but  Olave,  wmoiu 

who  had  been  allowed  to  quit  England  on  his  father's  failure,  was 

admitted  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  and  to  marry  his  daughter^. 

This  gave   him   leisure    to   direct  his   arms  against  WilUam,'  in 

England;  and  he  entrusted  his  sons,  and  some  select  friends,  with 

the  fleet  that  now  invaded  it. 

But   so  vigilantly  was  William   g^uarding   his    coast,  that  this  Arrives  at 

j-ijTx  ^«  Humber. 

powerful   armament    attempted  m   vam    to   land    at    Dover,    at 

Sandwich,  at  Ipswich,   and  at  Norwich.     Repulsed  at  all  these 

places,  it  proceeded  with  this   discouragement  to  the  Humber, 

where  its  friends  predominated,  and  it  experienced  there  a  cordial 

reception.      Waltheof,   an    illustrious   Anglo-Saxon,   son   of  the 

celebrated  Si  ward,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  crowds  of  English,  united 

with  the  Danes.     York  was  assaulted  by  them  with  success;  and 

tidings  of  their  progress  were  conveyed  to  William.     The  king 

was 


**  Saxo  Gramma ticus  gives  the  Danish 
account  of  his  struggle  with  Hardrada,  in  his 
usual  paraphrastic  Latin,  1. 1 1  •  p.  305 — 307. 
In  Snorre  we  have  the  rude  statements  of  the 
Norwegian  Annals,  interspersed  with  the 
poetry- of  the  Scalds,  Har.  Saga.  vol.  3. 
p.  90 — 137.  Their  struggle  lasted  13  years, 
from  1051  to  1064.  In  Adam  of  Bremen  we 
have  a  simpler  sketch  of  his  actions,  pp.  41, 

42.  55- 

^  Saxo,  p.  207.  He  adds,  that  this  lady, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  countrywoman,  was  mar* 
ried,  by  Sveno,  to  the  sovereign  of  Russia :  So 
that  the  Norman  conquest  occasioned  an 
English  princess,  our  Harold's  daughter,  to 
partake  the  Russian  throne  at  that  period. 
She  must,  however,  have  been  somewhat 
alarmed  for  her  safety  i  for  about  that  time, 


in  1071,  a  famine  happening  in  a  part  of 
Russia,  the  idea  arose,  that  the  women  caused 
it  by  magic;  and  this  sagacious'opinidn  was  so 
popularly  believed,  that  a  great  number  of 
women  were  murdered,  on  the  fancy  that 
they  kept  the  earth  barren,  and  stopped  the 
labours  of  the  bees.  L'Evesque,  Hist,  de 
Russie,  vol.  i.p.  308. 

'^  Olave  was  sumamed  The  Tranquil.  He 
encouraged  his  countrymen  to  pursue  com- 
merce, and  occasioned  many  markets  to  be 
established  in  Norway.  Bergen  rose  under 
his  auspices,  and  became  an  emporium  for 
trade.  Snorre  Har.  Saga,  vol.  3.  p.  176 — 180. 
Snorre  mentions  several  customs  introduced 
by  Olave,  that  tended  to  advance  the  civi- 
lization of  bis  country. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

TRS  asiov 

OF  WILLIAM 
THB  COK- 
QUEROR. 


William's 
activity  and 
revenge. 


He  desolates 

Northum- 

bria. 


was  hunting  when  he  first  heard  of  the  Danish  invasion.  His 
unwearied  spirit  soon  collected  an  adequate  force,  and  he  marched 
it  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  Danes,  respecting  his  formidable 
arrays,  retired  to  the  Humber,  and  sheltered  themselves  from  his 
attack  among  the  marshes  of  Lindesey. 

Consentaneous  movements  were  made  by  the  English  in  Dorset 
and  Somerset;  the  Welsh  joined  to  attack  Shrewsbury;  aiid 
insurrections  also  pervaded  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  It  required 
all  the  vigour  and  sagacity  of  the  king,  to  surmount  the  multi- 
plying dangers.  But  his  providing  foresight,  his  indefatigable 
nativity,  his  numerous  armies,  his  rapid  marches,  and  the  superior 
military  skill  of  his  commanders,  at  last  prevailed.  The  Danes 
themselves,  whose  invasion  was  so  dreaded,  found  themselves 
circumscribed,  threatened,  and  occasionally  defeated  **.  The  king, 
who  flew  from  post  to  poet,  as  the  pressure  seemed  most  critical, 
was  at  last  enabled  to  hberate  himself  from  the  attack  he  most 
feared.  From  causes  which  we  cannot  now  detect,  the  Danes 
quitted  the  island  without  fighting  any  battle  that  could  endanger 
William.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers  are  loud  in  accusing  the 
Danish  chiefs,  of  preferring  the  lavish  bribes  of  William,  to  their 
national  honour.  The  Norman  writers  by  no  means  satisfactorily 
explain  the  reasons  of  their  inactivity  and  departure.  But  their 
retreat  left  their  EngUsh  allies  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  he  wreaked  it  to  the  full.  When  he  first  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  he  had  sworn,  in  the  transports  of  his 
wrath,  that  he  would  destroy  all  the  people  of  Northumbria**:  and 
this  dreadful  oath  he  now  mercilessly  performed. 

He  spread  his  camps  over  the  country,  for  the  space  of  an 
hundred  miles;  and  then  the  horrible  execution  of  his  vow  wa3 
begun .    All  the  cattle,  com,  property,  and  habitations,  beyond  the 

Humber, 

"  Ord.  Vit.  514.  ••  Hoveden,  451. 
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Humber,  were  destroyed  and  burnt  by  his  soldiery;  the  fields     chap. 
were  laid  waste;  the  people  slaughtered,  or  driven  away.     The 

•       i»         •       •      TUB  REIOIf 

young  and  old,  the  female,  and  unoffending  peasant,  indiscnmi-  of  v^illiau 
nately  suffered.  The  amount  of  human  misery  prodticed  by  this  queeor." 
sanguinary  measure,  may  be  conceived  by  the  asserted  fact,  that  *  '  ' 
the  vast  tract  between  York  and  Purham,  was  left  without  a  single 
habitation,  the  refuge  only  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers  ^^.  So  coul- 
plete  was  the  devajstation,  that  William  of  Malmsbury  states,  that 
this  district,  above  sixty  miles  in  length,  which  had  been  foil  of 
towns  and  cultivated  fields,  remained  barven  and  desolate  to 
his  time,  which  was  nearly  a  century  afterwards^.  More  than 
100,000  persons  perished  from  this  vindictive  tyranny.  The 
famine,  diseases,  and  misery,  which  followed  in  this  and  the  con^ 
tiguous  provinces,  are  described  by  the  chroniclers  in  terms  which 
excite  horror  as  we  read  them,  and  which  it  would  be  loathsome 
to  repeat ^^.  No  reasoning,  no  exigency,  can  palliate  or  justify 
atrocities  like  these:  they  prove  that,  amid  all  William's  virtues,  the 
Northman  barbarian  was  still  lingering  in  his  heart. 

The  Danish  fleet  suffered  so  severely  by  shipwreck  and  famine, 
on  its  return^,  that  Sveno  was  not  in  a  condition,  if  he  had  been 
disposed,  to  renew  the  aggression.  But  his  mind  was  directed  to 
nobler  objects.  His  example  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  literature  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  exertions 
diffused  Christianity  extensively  in  the  North  ^'^. 

William 

••  Ord.  Vit.  514,  515.    This  writer,  al-  •*  Malmsbury,  1.  3.  p.  105. 

though  a  Norman,  confesses  that  he  cannot  ^  Hoveden,45i.  Simeon  of  Durham,  199. 

justify  the    cruelty    of   William ;   he  says  Flor.  Wig.  434. 

honestly,  "  I  dare  not  praise  it — I  assert  ••  Ord.  Vit.  515. 

without  hesitation,  that  such  ferocious  de-  ^  Saxo  speaks  warmly  of  his  studies  and 

stmetion  will  not  be  remitted  him  with  im*  attainmeuts,  and  of  the  improvements  he 

punity.    The  omnipotent  Judge  behplds  both  produced,  pp.  208, 209.     And  Adam  of  Bre* 

the  highest   and  the  lowest,   and  with  the  men  says  of  him,  ^'  Hearing  of  this  king's 

strictest  retribution  will  punidh  equally  their  wisdom;  I  detenoifled  to  visit  him^  and  was 

transgressions/'  P*  5i5-  most 
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William  pursued  his  opponents  to  the  Tees,  where  earl  Waltheof, 
and  others,  submitted  to  his  government-  He  returned  from  the 
Tees  to  Haguldad  and  York.  The  hills  he  passed  were  covered 
with  snow;  and  the  severity  of  the  frost  caused  a  great  destruction 
of  his  horses,  and  much  suffering  among  his  men,  who  forgot 
their  discipline  in  their  distresses.  The  king  was  at  one  time  lost, 
with  six  companions,  and  wandered  a  whole  night,  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  his  army^®.  From  York  he  crossed  the  country 
towards  Chester,  to  relieve  Shrewsbury  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Welsh.  Here  again  we  find  difficulties  enumerated,  which  forcibly 
imply  the  uncultivated  state  of  England  at  that  time.  The  roads 
had  never  been  passed  by  cavalry  before.  The  lofty  hills,  the 
perilous  rivers,  the  overflowed  vallies,  and  the  destructive  marshes, 
with  storms  of  hail  and  rain,  so  harassed  the  soldiers,  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  cheer  them,  by  advancing  before  them  on  foot, 
and  often  to  assist  with  his  own  hands  to  extricate  them  from  their 
dangers.  But  his  perseverance  attained  its  end.  He  reached  the 
midland  provinces  of  Mercia,  and  cleared  them  of  the  disaffected; 
and  after  building  more  castles  for  the  subjection  of  the  country, 
he  retired  to  enjoy  a  temporary  repose  ^^. 

He  made  important  changes  among  the  English  clergy.  He 
caused  Stigand  and  others  to  be  deposed,  and  he  filled  their 
places  with  men  from  Normandy  and  France,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  characters  of  piety,  decorous  morals,  and  a  love 

of 


most  courteously  received.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  my  book  I  col- 
lected from  his  lips.  He  had  great  know- 
ledge of  learning,  and  was  very  liberal  to 
foreigners.  He  sent  preachers  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  From  his 
correct  and  pleasant  narrations,  I  learnt  that 
in  his  time  many  of  the  barbarous  nations 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  Ad.  Brem. 
Hist.  Eccles.  1.  4.  c.  16.  p.  54.  ed.  Lind. 


*  The  expressions  of  the  Norman  writer 
represent,  on  a  small  scale,  the  disasters  of 
Bonaparte's  army  in  the  Russian  winter  :—- 
*•  Iterdifficulter  peractum->sonipedum  ingens 
ruina«»anxiu8  pro  sua  quisque  salute  extitit, 
Domini  parum  aut  amici  meminit.'  Ord, 
Vit.  515. 

»»  Ord.  Vit.  516. 
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of  literature.     This   measure  was  an  important  addition  to  the     ^^^^' 
civilization  of  the  island^.     No  present  can  be  greater  to. any  theeeiow 
country,  than   that  of  a  moral   and    lettered   clergy.     The  im-  th^co".^'' 
provement  which  rapidly  flowed  from  the  Norman  ecclesiastics,  weror. 
spread  over  England  a  new  aspect  of  knowledge  and  prosperity. 
A  temporary  quiet  pervaded  the  country ;  violence  disappeared ; 
the    Normans  and  English  began   to    intermarry ;   foreign    mer- 
chandize appeared  in  their  markets ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  imitated 
the  dress  of  their  conquerors.     The  king,  as  one  means  of  popu- 
larity, restored  the  dilapidated  churches;  and  with   a  wise   con- 
descension, endeavoured  to  learn  the  English  language,  that  he 
might  understand  their  legal  complaints  himself,  and  redress  them 
without  delay.     His  advanced  age,  and  multifarious  occupations, 
however,  precluded  a  successful  progress  ^^. 

By  conduct  like  this,  he  might  have  recovered  the  attachment  His  attack  on 
of  the  people.  But  the  poison  of  alarm  had  affected  his  mind,  Morcar. 
and  his  anxiety  to  anticipate  possible  evils,  impelled  him  to  actions 
which  created  them.  He  dreaded  the  influence  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar;  and,  though  they  were  living  under  his  pardon  and  pro- 
mised protection,  he  resolved  on  their  destruction — an  act  of 
perfidy,  which  power  might  perpetrate,  but  could  never  excuse, 
which  rekindled  every  bitter  feeling,  and  precluded  all  future 
confidence  between  the  nation  and  the  throne. 

Morcar  was  living  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  peaceful  greatness,  and 
neither  meditating  nor  suspecting  wrong,  when  the  forces  of  William 
surrounded  him.  As  the  place  was  naturally  inaccessible,  he 
might  have  long  defended  it,  or  have  easily  escaped.  But  the 
deceitful  king  deluded  him  from  his  measures  of  safety,  by  the 
kindest  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection.  Morcar  went 
quietly  with  his  followers,  and  was  put  into  bonds,  and  imprisoned 

for 
••  Ord.  Vit.  516.  •»  Ord.  Vit  520. 
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for  life^*.  That  a  sovereign,  of  William's  general  probity,  should 
commit  this  treachery,  is  a  striking  instance,  how  greatly  suspicion 
deranges  the  judgment,  and  indurates  the  heart. 

Edwin,  hearing  of  his  brother's  unmerited  fate,  swore  that  he 
would  rather  die,  than  not  liberate  or  avenge  him.  For  six  months 
he  wandered  among  the  Scotch,  Ejiglish,  and  Welsh,  seeking 
auxiliaries.  The  Norman  fleet,  and  the  more  perilous  Norman 
wiles>  pursued  him.  None  durst  openly  assist  him;  and  at  length 
he  was  betrayed  by  some  of  those  whom  he  most  trusted.  He 
defended  himself  to  the  last,  but  perished  in  the  unequal  conflict. 
His  memory  was  long  consecrated  by  the  lamentations  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  even  the  Normans  pitied  his  fete^^.  The  adherents 
of  these  unfortunate  noblemen  were  scattered  through  England, 
with  the  loss  of  their  hands  or  eyes,  to  intimidate  the  nation^. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  warrior,  who  was  most  distinguished  for  his 
talents  and  heroism  in  opposition  to  the  Normans,  was  Hereward 
le  Wake,  the  Empecinado  of  his  day,  whose  romantic  character 
has  been  described  in  the  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chivalry^. 
His  successes  arose  from  the  difficult  union  of  the  most 
desperate  intrepidity,  with  a  fertile  invention  and  calm  and  steady 
judgment:  always  daring  to  the  very  verge  of  rashness,  he  yet 
conducted  his  temerity  with  a  skill  which  was  never  mistaken  or 

surprised. 


^  Ord.  Vit.  521.  Gaimar,  the  Norman 
poet,  nearly  a  contemporary,  in  his  Estorie 
des  Angles,  says  of  Morcar  and  bis  friends, 
"  Ki  se  rendirent  follemenu"  MS.  Bib. 
Keg.  13.  A.  21. 

**  Ord.  Vit.  5^1.  Tbis  Nonnan  eccle- 
siastic honestly  stigmatizes  these  actions  of 
the  king ;  who  yet  affected  to  weep  at  tlie 
treachery  by  which  Edwin  perished,  and 
banished  the  wretches  who  brought  his 
head.  Ibid. 

^  Matthew  Paris  has  drawn  the  dark  side 


of  William's  character,  with  severity.  But 
the  features,  though  exaggerated,  and  not 
contrasted  by  his  good  qualities,  have  some 
truth :  ''  He  was  a  merciless  king,  and  an 
inexorable  tyrant ;  and  to  those  whom  he 
could  delude  with  soft  wgrds  and  large  pro* 
mi^es,  he  became  a  faithless  oppressor.  He 
was  active  and  warlike ;  ever  dividing  his 
opponents,and  assailing  them  when  divided.^' 
Abb.  Alb.  47. 
"•  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  voL  a.  p.  139. 
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surprised.     Hearing  that,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  his  paternal    CHAP, 
lands  had  been  given  to  a  Norman, .  and  that  his  mother  was  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
greatly  oppressed,  he  sailed  with  his  wife  from  Flanders,  whither  ©^  william 
he  had  been  exiled,  to  England ;  procured  the  gift  of  knighthood  qubror. 
from  his  uncle,  without  which  he  wm  not  entitled  to  command         "^       ' 
others;  and  commenced  his  successful  onsets  against  the  usurpers 
of  his  ancestral  territory^.     He  became  so  formidable  in  Lincoln- 
shire, that  the  Norman  abbot,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  to  the 
monastery  at  Peterborough,    gave   away  sixty-two  hides   of  the 
church  lands  to  stipendiary  knights,  to  protect  the  abbey  from  his 
a^saults^'^.     Hereward,  however,  determined  to  plunder  the  golden 
city,  as  it  was  then  called,  because  it  was  possessed  by  a  Norman, 
end  defended  by  the  oppressors  of  his  family^    The  monks  learnt 
his    intentions,   and    dispatched    their   secretary   to   collect    the 
Norman  forces,  in  the  district,  against  him.     But  the  celerity  of 
Hereward  always  corresponded  with  his  audacity.     On  the  same 
day  that  the  messengers  departed  for  their  military  auxiliaries,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  at. their  gates:  unable  to  force  them,  he  set  fire 
to  the  outbuildings,  and  obtained  a  passage  through  the  flames. 
A  splendid  booty,  that  had  then  no  parallel  in  England,  rewarded 
his  adventure;  it  was  conveyed  to  his  ships  with  his  accustomed 
rapidity ;  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  sailing  away,  while  the 
Norman  knights  were  advancing  to  protect^. 

On  a  subsequent  daring,  he  was  pursued  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  warlike  abbot,  and  of  Ivo  Tailboys  (literally,  the  Wood- 
cutter) the  Norman  commander  of  the  district,  into  the  woods. 
Ivo,  who  is  described  as  remarkable  for  his  pompous  verbosity, 
boasted  that  he  would  penetrate  them  with  his  soldiers,  and  destroy 
their  noxious  enemy.     The   abbot    and   nobles   were   afraid   to 

encounter 

••  Ingulf.  Hist.  p.  70.  ••  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  176.  Hugo  Candid. 

^  Chron,  Abb.  Petcrburg.  p.  47.  Hist.  48—50. 

m2 
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CHAP,    encounter  Here  ward,  in  the  defiles  of  the  forest,  and  thought  it 
safer  to  station  themselves  on  its  skirts;  Hereward  was  looking,  on 

THE  REION  ^  ^  \  O 

oj  WILLIAM  their  motions,  from  his  hiding  places,  with  a  watching  eye;  and  as 
QUBBOR.  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  proud  Norman  baron  had  completely 
entered  the  right  side  of  the  forest,  he  drew  his  men  out  of  it  with 
silent  activity  on  the  left,  and  then,  bursting  with  the  rapidity 
of  Ughtning  on  the  noble  party  at  the  entrance,  he  made  them  all 
his  prisoners,  and  compelled  them  to  redeem  their  safety  with 
copious  treasure^. 

He  made  the  isle  of  Ely  his  central  station,  and  there  erected 
a  wooden  castle,  which  long  retained  his  name.  William  surrounded 
the  island  with  his  fleet  and  army,  and  made  solid  roads  and 
bridges  over  the  marshes,  to  facilitate  their  movements '^^.  But 
Hereward,  from  this  position,  made  irruptions  on  all  sides,  which 
precluded  William  from  accomplishing  the  conquest  of  the  county. 
His  activity  was  so  successful,  and  his  successes  were  so  dreaded, 
that  the  king,  who  had  conquered  the  rest  of  the  country  so 
triumphantly,  was  persuaded  by  Ivo  to  get  a-  witch  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  her  incantations 
against  him.  On  a  bridge  that  was  thrown  over  the  marsh,  for 
the  passage  of  the  soldiers,  a  lofty  wooden  tower  was  erected,  and 
in  this  the  witch  was  placed ;  while  the  military  and  labourers  were 
stationed  a  little  in  advance.  As  she  was  forming  her  spells, 
Hereward,  ever  vigilant  for  his  opportunities,  put  his  more  saga- 
cious schemes  into  operation,  and  set  all  the  surrounding  reeds  and 
vegetation  on  fire;  the  flames  spread  rapidly  to  every  thing  above 
the  waters,  and  involved  the  enchantress  and  the  troops  in  a  circle 
of  smoke  and  fire,  which  destroyed  both  them  and  the  works  that 

were  constructing '^^ 

This 

*  Pet.  Blessensis,  Contin.  Ingulf,  p.  195.     incident  from'  Petrus  Blessensis,  the  friend 
'^  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  p.  7.  and    correspondent  of   Henry  H,     Contin. 

w  We  derive  the  knowledge  of  this  curious      Ing,  p.  125. 
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This  indefatigable  partisan  was  with  Morcar,  when  he  surren-     ^  HA  P. 
dered  to  William ;  but,  disdaining  to  obey  the  person  whom  he  the  keign 
considered  as  the  tyrant  of  his  country,  he  fled  over  the  marshes,  the  cow- 
and  escaped    from  his  snares.     But  action,   not   safety,  was  his  werqe. 
happiness;   and  he  displayed  the  character  of  his  mind,  in  his 
daring  mode  of  evading  his  pursuers.     His  exploits  had  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen;  and  a  fisherman,  who  was  accustomed  to 
carry  fish  to  the  Norman  wardens  of  the  marshes,  received  him 
and  his  companions  into  his  vessels,  and  covered  them  with  straw: 
the  fisherman    sailed   to    the    part  where  the  viscount  Guy  was 
keeping  his  guard,  who,  knowing  the  man,  allowed  him  to  approach 
as  usual,  without  alarm  or  inquiry.     But  while  the  Normans  were 
feasting  in  their  tents,  Hereward  sprang  with  his  friends  from  their 
concealment,    rushed    on    tlieir   astonished   opponents  with   their 
battle-axes,  and  destroyed  or  dispersed  all  the  troop ^^. 

The  actions  of  this  romantic  adventurer  were  the  favourite  His  celebrity, 
subject  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  even  of  the 
Normans.  The  Conqueror's  secretary  gives  him  the  character  of 
ail  heroic  patriot,  "  When  he  had  been  made  a  commander  in 
war,  and  a  master  of  knights,  he  achieved  sp  many  brilliant  and 
warlike  adventures  ;  he  conquered  his  enemies  so  often,  and  he  so 
frequently  eluded  them ;  that  he  merits  perpetual  fame.  He  sup- 
ported the  ruins  of  his  falling  country  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
and  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  perish  unrevenged^^.'' 

His  enmity  was  iso  formidable,  that  the  king  at  last  purchased  ^^  ^^PP/j 
his  friendship  with  the  grant  of  his  father  s  estate,  iand  the  end  of 
his  life  was  happy.     "  After  great  battles,''  says  Ingulf,  "  and  a 
thousand  dangers  frequently  dared  and   bravely  terminated,  as 
well  against  the  king  of  England,  ias  against  his  earls,   barons, 

prefects 

**  Gaim&f,  in  his  Metrical   Estorie  dcs  Angles  (MS.  Bib.  Reg.   13  A.  21.)  has  pre- 
served this  trait,  and  relates  several  other  particulars  about  him* 

"  Ingulf.  Hist.  p.  71.  '  ' 
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prefects  and  presidents,  which  are  yet  sung  in  our  streets;  and 
having  avenged  his  mother  with  his  powerful  right  hand ;  he  at 
length  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  and  his  paternal  inheritance, 
and  ended  his  days  in  peace;  and  was  very  lately  buried,  with  his 
wife,  near  our  monastery '^^Z'  Such  men  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  history.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue  which  can  never  be  exerted 
against  power,  without  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  and  the 
perpetual  risk  of  personal  safety.  Hence,  in  arduous  times,  it  is 
the  mark  of  a  lofty  and  powerful  mind ;  a  sacred  principle,  whose 
certain  sufferings  notliing  can  remunerate,  but  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  its  secret  anticipations  of 
the  approbation  of  posterity. 

William  completed  his  security  by  the  submission  of  the  king 
of  Scotland.  His  puny  rival  Edgar  Ethehng  again  sought  his 
friendship;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  and  generous  trait  in  William's 
jealous  character,  that  he  always  pardoned,  and  at  last  hospitably 
maintained  in  his  own  court,  the  prince  who  was  so  often  set  up 
against  him  as  his  competitor,  who  was  surnamed  England's 
Darling,  and  who  was  considered  by  the  nation  as  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  allowed  Edgar  a  pound  of  silver  a  day, 
which  was  a  magnificent  appointment  at  that  period;  and  it  is 
remarked  by  an  old  chronicler,  as  a  specimen  of  his  weak  intellect, 
that  he  once  gave  all  his  money  for  a  horse.  Erdgar  afterwards 
went  to  Palestine  with  a  valorous  knight.  The  Greek  Emperor 
would  have  detained  him,  out  of  respect  to  his  descent ;  but  the 
love  of  his  native  country  induced  him  to  return  to  it.  William 
received  him  with  his  former  kindness;  and  the  prince  lived  in 
his  court,  amusing  himself  with  his  dogs,  and  preferring  ease  and 
indolence  to  violent  and  fruitless  ambition '^^. 

England  being  now  completely  conquered,   and  the  power  of  its 

ancient 

'♦  Ingulf.  Hist.  p.  68.  '*  Will,  Malmsb.  p.  103. 
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ancient  noblea  destroyed,  William  proceeded  to  distribute  the  ^oil»    C  HA  P. 
among  his  adherents.     To  one,  he  gave  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  the  miav 
County  of  Hereford;   to  another,  the  County  of  Chester;    to  a  ^^^^0".^* 
third,  Shrewsbury  and  its  County.     These  barons  were  particularly  quebcie. 
instructed  to  watch  and  repress  the  Welsh ;  and  they  executed  their 
allotted  duty  with  a  vigour  and  severity,  which  first  debilitated  the 
strength  of  Wales '^^.     To  Waitheof,  he  presented  the  County  of 
Northampton,  and  his  niece,     Surrey,  Buckingham,  and  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  and  Leicester,  were  committed  to  others  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  his  service.     He  distributed  his  grants  of 
honours  and  lands  so  profusely,  that  low  and  poor  Normans  found 
themselves  raised    to  great  proprietors;   and  many  had  tenants 
under  them  far  richer  than  their  own  parents'^. 

To  supply  these  liberalities,  the  native  English  were  sacrificed.  Depression  of 
Considered  as  rebels,  hated  and  mistrusted,  as  all  resisting  patriots 
will  be  by  the  power  that  oppresses  them,  they  obtained  no  pro- 
tection from  the  government  they  had  withstood:  their  Norman 
tyrants  were  allowed  to  insult  and  plunder  them  with  impunity. 
And  thus  the  Ejiglish  population  sank  to  be  the  servants  or  the  de- 
pendents of  their  conquerors'^^. 

The  cruelty  with  which  the  English  were  treated,  filled  William's 
court  with   knights  eager  to  share  the  property  of  the  natives, 
which  the  king  so  willingly  confiscated;  but  it  also  awakened  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  others  abroad,  who  beard  of  his    • 
severities  with  undisguised  aversion.    We  have  one  evidence  of 

this 

^  Ord.  Vit.  5^1,  53'2.      He  first  invaded  whose  sons  lor  them  were  nefariously  killed, 

Brecon,  and  overcame  three  British   kings  or  driven   out,  to  wander  wretched   exiles 

that  advanced  against  him — Rhys,  Cadoc,  abroad.  Ibid, 

and  Meriadoc.  ^  Ord.  Vit.  523.     His  language,  in  this 

"  Ord.  Vit.  521—5113.     To  the  bishop  of  and  other  places,  is  strong.    His  facts  remind 

Consunce   he  gave   <28o   English    manors,  us  of  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  French 

The  Normau  writer  adds,  ^*  Thus  strangers  revolution, 
were  enriched  by  the  wealth  of  England, 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

THE  REIGK 
6F  WILLIAM 
THE  CON- 
QUEROR. 

Conspiracy 
of  Norman 
Barons. 


this  censorial  sympathy,  in  the  letter  by  which  a  foreign  monk 
refused  to  accept  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  England,  which  William 
offered  ^^ 

William  had  scarcely  began  to  enjoy  the  interval  of  tranquillity, 
which  his  stern  government  had  imposed  on  England,  when  he 
was  called  into  Normandy  to  repress  revolts  and  aggressions  of 
warlike  nobles,  which  produced  the  addition  of  the  province  of 
Maine  to  his  dominions  ^.  While  remaining  there,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  tidings  of  a  conspiracy  in  England,  that  at  first  wore  the 
aspect  of  unusual  danger :  it  was  an  attempt  of  some  of  his 
most  favoured  Norman  barons  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown. 
The  plot  seems  to  have  been  equally  daring  and  absurd ;  it  was 
framed  by  the  son  of  his  deceased  favourite,  William  Fitz  Osborne  ^^, 
who  had  now  the  command  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  in  con- 
junction with  the  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  persuaded 
Waltheof,  the  popular  Anglo-Saxon  noble,  who  had  the  earl- 
dom of  Northampton,  to  listen  to  their  plan.  They  projected  to 
depose  William,  and  that  one  of  them  should  be  king,  and  the 
other  two,  principal  governors  under  him.  They  fortified  their 
castles,  collected  their  military  friends,  and  were  preparing  for  the 
insurrection,  when  the  plot  became  known  to  the  government®^. 
Its  premature  explosion  was  so  early  suppressed,  that  Lanfranc, 

the 


"  This  was  Guitmund.  He  says  to  the 
king,  "  I  know  not  how  I  can  preside  over 
those  whose  foreign  names  and  barbarous 
languiige  I  know  not;  whose  fathers,  dear- 
relatives  and  friends,  you  have  slain  with  the 
sword,  or  disinherited  and  exiled ;  or  thrown 
into  an  unjust  prison,  or  intolerable  servi- 
tude. How  can  you  impart,  without  a  fault, 
what  in  war,  and  by  an  effusion  of  much 
blood,  you  have  ferociously  (truculenter) 
•  seized !"  Ord.  Vit.  has  inserted  a  copy  of 
his  letter,  p.  524—526. 

"  Ord.  Vit.  532,  533.     He  was  accom- 


panied in  this  expedition  by  English  forces ; 
"  who,"  says  Malmsbury,  "  though  easily 
oppressed  at  home,  are  always  invincible 
abroad."    1.  3.  p.  105. 

*'  The  king  had  sent  this  active  soldier  to 
Normandy,  to  aid  his  queen  in  defending  the 
province.  He  went  afterwards  to  Flanders, 
to  assist  her  brother,  Arnulph,  son  of  its  earl 
Baldwin,  against  the  invasion  of  the  disinhe- 
rited Robert.  He  was  surprised  by  the 
exile,  aided  by  imperial  troops,  and  perished 
from  his  careless  security.     Ord.  Vit.  526. 

"  Ord.  Vit.  534.     Malmsb.  104. 
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the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  regency,  in  his  dispatch  CHAP, 
to  the  king,  announcing  the  defeat  of  Norfolk,  requests  him  not  to  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
trouble  himself  to  cross  the  seas  for  such  a  cause  ^.  ^^  william 

The  earl,  who  had  been  one  of  Wuliam^s  auxdianes  from  queror. 
Bretagne,  was  chased  to  Norwich ;  the  castle  was  forced;  and  he  '  '  ' 
undertook  to  quit  the  kingdom,  with  his  Bretons,  in  forty  days^. 
The  son  of  Fitz  Osborne  was  as  easily  vanquished®^.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  father's  great  services  preserved  his  life ;  but  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  precluded  forgiveness  by  the  most 
wanton  insults  to  his  sovereign®^. 

The  Breton  lord  was  pursued  by  William  to  his  own  country, 
who  made  it  an  opportunity  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Bretagne. 
The  town  of  Dol  resisted  his  attacks ;  he  swore  he  would  not  quit 
it  till  he  mastered  it ;  but  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  count  of 
Bretagne,  with  a  great  superiority  of  force,  supplied  in  part  by 
the  French  king,  put  William  into  such  danger,  that  he  was  glad 
to  escape  with  precipitation,  abandoning  all  his  baggage  and 
treasure  ®'^. 

The  punishment  of  Waltheof,  for  his  privity  in  this  conspiracy,  Walthoofg 
excited  greatly  the  sensibility  of  the  people.     Son  of  the  powerful  ^""^  ^^^^ 
Siward,  he  was,  like  his  father,  of  giant  size  and  strength,  and  of 
undaunted  courage.     William  esteemed  him,  and  had  given  him 

his 

^  Lanfranc  tells  the  king,  that  it  would  be  him  to  abandon  them ;  inviting  him,  with 

disgrace  to  them,  if  he  should  come  over  to  affectionate  friendship,  to  come  and  converse 

surmount  such  perjuries  and  robbers.  ''Their  with  him;  and  promising  perfect  safety  in 

armies  are  all  in  flight ;  and  before  few  days  going    and    returning    from    the    meeting, 

they  will  be  cither  driven  out  of  the  country,  Ep.  40.  p.  320. 

or  be  taken,  or  killed/'   See  Lanfranci  Opera  *  He  not  only  repeatedly  reviled  the  king, 

Omnia,  Ep.  34.  p.  318.  in  his  confinement,  but  when  William,  with 

**  Lanf.  Epist.  35.  p.  318.     The  castle  at  a  returning  friendship,  sent  him,  on  an  Easter 

Norwich  was  then  committted  to  the  care  of  festival,  a  splendid  present  of  costly  apparel, 

William  of  Warenne,  with  300  coats  of  mail,  he  had  a  fire  made  in  the  prison,  and  con- 

with  balistarii,  and  many  machines.  lb.  temptuously  burnt  them.     Ord.  Vit.  535. 

••  Lanfranc  wrote  him  a  kind  letter,  on  ^  Ord.  Vit.  544. 
tlie  first  intimation  of  his  purposes,  urging 

N 
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c  u  A  p.  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage ;  a  fatal  present,  for  she  betrayed  the 
conspiracy  he  had  been  invited  to  ioin,  and  accused  him  as  a 
<^  WILLIAM  traitor.  He  admitted  his  knowledge,  but  denied  his  participation 
gu£Hoit.  of  the  plot.  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  his 
criminaHty.  The  ancient  chroniclers  differ  on  the  subject ®'.  The 
most  favourable  statement  admits,  that  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy, 
without  immediately  impeaching  the  conspirators;  and  this  even  in 
our  present  law  is  treasonable.  The  king  was  inexorable,  and 
Waltheof,  though  greatly  beloved,  was  at  last  beheaded  ®*. 

The  life  of  William  was  an  alternation  between  great  successes 
and  great  disquietudes ;  one  danger  was  scarcely  surmounted,  but 
another  arose.  The  conquest  of  England  was  followed  by  the  tur-^ 
bulence  of  his  Norman  barons  ;  and  this  evil  was  increased  by  the 
unfilial  conduct  of  his  son  Robert,  with  whom  he  had  soon  to  support 
an  unnatural  warfare.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  severity  of  the 
king's  temper,  ,and  that  spirit  of  mistrust  which  pervaded  his  reign, 
prevented  any  personal  attachment  between  him  and  his  nobles* 
Hence  he  found  himself  so  often  thwarted  by  the  chiefs  whom  he 
had  most  obliged.  But  a  reign  of  violence,  is  always  a  reign  of 
insecurity  and  disquiet.  The  king,  who  governs  by  the  sword, 
creates  a  fierce  and  unprincipled  spirit  around  him,  even  among 
bis  own  adherents,  from  whose  petulance  and  selfishness  he  is 
never  safe.  He  is  obeyed  from  the  basest  of  all  human  motives- 
fear — and  when  that  spring  fails,  his  throne  begins  to  tremble. 

WiUam 

*  Florence  of  Worcester,  439 — 44i.stat;e89  dares,  that  he  concurred  to  advise  Norfolk 

that  as  soon  as  he  could,  he   revealed  the  to  the  rebellion,  p.  369.     Malmsbury  rather 

plot  to  Lanfranc,   in  his  confessions,  who  implies  his  criminality,  p.  104. --His  memory 

advised  him  to  go  to  the  king,  discover  the  was  so  dear  to  the  nation,  that  miracles  wert 

truth,  and  trust  to  his  mercy.     Ordericus,  ascribed  to  his  tomb. 

who  mentions  the  accusation  of  Judith,  yet         *  Judith  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Dome»- 

describee  the  earl  as  endeavouring  to  dissuade  day  Book,  as  the   proprietor  of   Bumerovs 

the    conspirators    from    their    design.  536.  estates. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
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William  acted  too  often  on  the  absurd  maxim  of  some  skort-     G  H  a  p. 

IV. 

sighted  statesmen,  That  political  perfidy  is  a  venial  offence.     He  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
made  promises,  to  gain  temporary  objects,  which,  from  his  spirit  opwilhak 
of  mistmst,  he  never  fulfilled.     He  experienced  the  just  and  natural  queror. 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  faithlessness,  in  the  hatred,  unpopu-         ^       * 
larity,  and  disappointments,  which  it  occasioned. 

Ilie  turbulence  of  his  son  Robert  began  from  this  cause.  When  Robert's 
he  first  meditated  the  invasion  of  England,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  ^^^^^^"• 
the  neutrality  of  France  :  to  procure  it,  he  promised  the  French 
government,  that  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  invest  his  son  Robert 
with  the  Norman  dutchy  *^.  He  forebore  to  redeem  this  pledge  ; 
but  afterwards,  when  a  dangerous  illness  attacked  him,  he  solemnly 
appointed  Robert  his  heir,  and  commanded  his  nobles  to  do 
him  homage.  His  suspicious  mind  again  impelled  him  to  retract 
what  he  had  done;  and  Robert  deeply  felt  and  resented  both  the 
breach  of  promise  and  the  mistrust**.  He  allowed  his  indignant 
feelings  to  overcome  his  filial  duty.  Many  of  the  great  barons 
encouraged  him ;  and  his  irritable  state  of  mind  was  provoked 
by  insult  from  his  younger  brothers.  These,  envying  his  state 
and  pretensions,  sided  with  their  father ;  and,  going  to  the  castle 
where  he  was  residing,  began  to  play  at  dice  or  drafts  cm  the 
terrace,  as  it  is  said  soldiers  were  used  to  do.  They  made 
a  contemptuous  noise,  and  at  last  threw  down  water  on  Robert  and 
his  friends  below.  Incited  by  the  remarks  of  his  followers,  on  the 
visible  intention  of  the  contumely,  he  rushed  up  the  stairs  with  the 
most  vindictive  purposes.  The  clamour  that  ensued,  roused  the 
king ;  and  his  authority  for  a  time  appeased  his  contending  chil- 
dren. Robert  quitted  the  camp  on  the  next  day,  with  projects  of 
resentment.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  Rouen ;  but  he 
gained  adherents  enough  to  disquiet,  if  not  to  endanger  his  father^*. 

H8 

••  Flor.  Wig.  442.     Hoveden,457.         "  Ord.  Vit.  545.        "  Ibid.  545,  546. 

n2 
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CHAP.         He  applied  to  the  king  again,  to  be  invested  with  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy;  William  refused,  and  exhorted  his  son  to  remember 

THE  REIGW  J  ' 

orp  WILLIAM  the  fate  of  Absalom,  and  to  be  dutiful.  Robert  disrespectfully 
QusROR.  answered,  that  he  came  not  to  hear  sermons,  with  which  he  had 
been  nauseated  at  his  grammar-school,  but  to  receive  a  right 
which  had  been  promised  him.  The  king,  both  enraged  and 
alarmed  at  his  peremptory  demand,  declared  with  vehemence,  that 
he  would  not  part  with  any  portion  of  his  power  while  he  lived. 
His  son  with  equal  fury  declared,  that  he  would  seek  by  the  help 
of  strangers,  that  justice  which  his  father  denied  him  :  and  quitting 
Normandy  with  several  barons,  he  passed  five  years  with  the 
neighbouring  powers,  striving  to  unite  a  force  competent  to  extort 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  But  his  character  was  too  unsteady  to 
endanger  William.  The  splendid  presents  which  he  received  from 
many  barons,  he  squandered  on  minstrels,  parasites,  and  loose 
women,  frequently  enduring  the  greatest  pressure  of  distress  ^^. 

His  mother  often  supplied  him  with  money  and  presents.  The 
king,  discovering  her  liberality,  sternly  commanded  her  not  to 
repeat  it;  but  her  affection  for  her  son,  led  her  to  disobey  the 
prohibition.  His  upbraidings,  on  the  discovery  of  her  conduct, 
were  severe:  he  reminded  her  of  his  unabated  affection,  and 
unbounded  confidence  in  her;  and  he  appealed  to  her  reason, 
whetlier  she  ought  to  be  the  person  who  should  employ  his  property 
in  arming  his  enemies  against  him.  In  her  answer,  Mathilda 
pleaded  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  first-born  child,  and  added, 
**  If  Robert  were  in  his  grave,  and  could  be  revived  by  my  blood, 
I  would  pour  it  out  to  restore  him.  How  can  I  enjoy  my  prosperity, 
and  suffer  my  son  to  be  pining  in  want?  far  from  my  heart  be 
such   cruelty!   nor   ought    your   power   to  exact  it/'     The    king 

respected 

«  Ord.  Vit.  570. 
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respected  her  maternal  firmness,  but  endeavoured  to  punish  those    chap. 
who  conveyed  her  bounty  ^, 

•^  ^        *^  ,  ,  THE  &EION 

Robert  at  last  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Friench  king.   He  gained  of  william 

THE  COW— 

possession  of  the  castle  of  Gerberoy,  on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  quekor. 
and  made  it  the  asylum  of  the  discontented;  and  he  was  joined  '  '  ' 
by  many,  even  of  the  king's  friends,  William  collected  his  forces, 
and  beseiged  the  place,  which  was  becoming  every  day  more 
dangerous  to  him.  During  this  siege,  Robert,  in  a  vigorous  sally, 
engaged  a  knight  enveloped  in  armour,  wounded  him  in  the  arm, 
and  unhorsed  him:  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  he  discovered  that 
his  antagonist  was  his  father!  he  dismounted  with  precipitation, 
respectfully  assisted  William  to  regain  his  horse,  and  permitted 
him  to  depart  unmolested  ^^.  At  length,  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  procured  a  termination  to  this  unnatural 
war.  The  king  confirmed  his  promise  of  the  dutchy,  to  Robert, 
after  his  own  demise,  and  Normandy  recovered  its  internal  tran- 
quillity. But  the  family  dissensions  soon  revived:  Robert's  conduct 
became  again  disobedient  and  immoral;  the  king  rebuked  him; 
and  the  untractable  prince  quitted  his  father's  court.  William  now 
turned  his  affection  on  his  dutiful  sons  William  and  Henry,  and 
rewarded  their  filial  attachment  by  every  honour  which  his  govern- 
ment 

**  Ord.  Vit.  571.     Mathilda  hearing  that  guardian  of  the  place.    The  animals  that  had 

a  German   anchorite  was   famous  for    his  been  kept  at  distance  now  rushed  in,  con* 

prophetic  powers,  sent  to  intreat  his  prayers  sumed  all  the  herbage  and   the  flowers,  and 

for  her  son  and  husband,  and  his  opinion  as  defiled  the  meadow  with  pollution  and  ra- 

to  the  event  of  their  contest.     He  sent  his  vages.    The  steed  is  William ;  Robert  will 

answer  in  a  pleasing  allegory :    "  I  saw  in  a  be  the  cow.  The  surrounding  animals  are  the 

dream  a  beautiful  meadow  covered  with  grass  neighbouring  potentates,  who,  when  Robert 

and  flowers,  and  a  fierce  charger  feeding  in  succeeds,  will  overrun  and  destroy  the  Nor* 

it.     A  numerous    herd    hovered    about    it,  man  Dutchy,  now  so  prosperous  and  happy,** 

desirous  to  enter  and  partake  the  feast ;  but  His  discernment  perceived,  from   the  cha- 

the  intrepid  steed    drove   them   all  away,  racter  of  Robert,   the  miseries  which  his 

Suddenly  the  noble  creature  died  and  vanish-  government  would  occasion, 

td,  and  a  silly  cow  appeared  in  his  stead,  the  ^  Flor.  Wig.  443.     Hoveden,  457. 
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CHAF.    nent  could  confer^.    Tho  ambiticm  of  his  half-brother,  Odo,  who 

was. contriving  to  acquire  the  papal  dignity,  exciting  his  displeasure^, 

or  WILLIAM  he  ordered  the  bishop's  airest;  but  no  one  dared  eixpose  himself  to 

THE  COV« 

QVEROB.       the  resentment  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  by  obeying  the  command; 

^  The  determined  king  became  his  own  officer;  he  arrested  Odo 

himself,  who  exclaimed,  ^^  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  no  one  can 
condemn  a  bishop,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope/'  William 
answered,  ^^  I  do  not  arrest  the  clergyman  w  the  bishop,  but  my 
own  earl,  whom  of  my  own  will  I  made  governor  of  my  kingdom, 
and  from  whom  I  require  an  account  of  his  stewardship/'  Odo 
was  confined  in  Normandy  during  the  remainder  of  William's 
reign  ^'^^ 

Danes  me-         Mathilda   died    about  the   time   of  Odo's  apprehension,  and 

inv^ion^^^^^  William  survived  her  but  four  years,  and  they  were  years  of 
trouble.  The  king  of  Denmark,  St.  Canute,  projected  an  invasion, 
to  reunite  England  to  the  Danish  crown  ^.  Tlie  eaii  of  Flanders, 
his  father-in  Jaw,  agreed  to  assist;  and  Olaf  Kyrre,  the  king  of 
Norway,  sent  sixty  ships,  full  of  warriors,  to  join  in  the  expedition  ^^. 
St.  Canute  pleased  himself  witli  the  hope  of  reviving  the  faded 
glory,  and  recovering  the  lost  inheritance,  of  his  ancestors;  and 
a  thousand  vessels  were  to  convey  a  force  that  would  overwhelm 

all 

••  Ord.  Vit.  573.  his  ancient  compendium  of  Danish  History, 

^  Ord.  Vit.  646.    From  the  last  reference  from  Skiold  to  Canute  VI.  mentions  it  more 

to  the  present,  this  excursive  author  digresses  concisely,  c.  6.    p.  57.    ap.  I^angb.  Script, 

into  an  account  of  the  benefactors  to  his  Dao. 

monastery ;  the  legp^ids  of  St.  William  and  *  According   to    Snorre  (Saga   af  Olafi 

%t,  Ebrulf;  and  the  adventures  of  the  famous  Kyrra)  Canute  offered  Olaf  the  command  of 

Gaiscard  in  Italy.  the  expedition  :    Olaf  declined  it,  frankly 

••  Saxo,  who  becomes    authentic    as  he  confessing,  that  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian 

approaches  his   own   times,   narrates,  with  warriors  had  fallen  in  the  disastrous  invasion 

some  pomp,  the  preparations  and  romantic  of  Haralld  tiardrada,  and  that  Norway  had 

hopes  of  the  Danish  king,  St.  Canute,  or  never  been  able  to  recover  from  that  blow. 

Canaie  IV.  It  may  be  read  as  a  specimen  of  He  therefore  desired  only  to  assist  as  aa 

that  style  which  Erasmus  so  highly  extolled,  auxiliary,  not  to  lead  as  a  principal. 
Hist.  Dan.  1«  1^,  P«^i7*    Sveno  Aggon.  in 
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all  oppogition.     William  was  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  menace;    chap. 
his  English  subjects  were  discontented,  and  his  Norman  barons  * 

disposed  to  be  turbulent.     But  he  was,  as  usual,  provident  and  op  wiluam 
indefatigable.    From  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  he  invited  knighta  ^"^^0^.' 


~^ 


and  warriors  to  his  standard^  and  they  came  in  such  abundance,  ^ — 
that  the  Saxon  chronicler  says,  "  Men  wondered  how  this  land 
might  feed  them  alP^/'  But  William's  day  of  heroism  was  past: 
preferring  quiet  to  glory,  he  strove  to  avert  a  collision  that,  in  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  might  be  dangerous,  and  with  the  best 
result  must  be  destructive.  A  seaMnable  application  of  hid 
treasure,  among  the  counsellors  ^^^  and  chieftains  of  St;*  Canute^ 
excited  a  seditious  dissatisfaction  in  the  armament,  as  it  lay  at 
anchor  at  Haitheby,  which  compelled  him  to  allow  it  to  disband 
itself^®*;  and  soon  afterwards,  he  perished  in  a  revolt ^^. 

This  danger  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the  barons^  of  Mante  )^^^^^*?i    , 

•  •  •    iftd.         •  ^  bums  Mante. 

became  turbulent.  A  warfare  vnth  Philips  ,  king  of  France, 
followed;  which  exhibits  William  pursuing  again  those  vindictive 
passions  which  had  so  often  disquieted  his  reign,  and  experiencing 
those  disastrous  consequences  which  impress  mankind  with  the 
belief  of  a  moral  retribution.  A  joke  <rf  Philip's  exasperated  his 
irascible  temper.     William  had  become  corpulent  and  unwidWy ; 

and 

"•  "  Swa  rayclan  here — Swa  ncfre  cr  tkis  '".  Canute's   severity  on  his  disappoint* 

land  ne  gesoht«  ;  swa   tha  meo  wundredon  meat,  and  heavy  exactions,  excited  a  revolt; 

bu  this  land  mihte  eall  thone  here  afedan.''  and  one  of  his  own  household  headed  the 

p.  186.  military  rebels,  who  forced  the  church   to 

"'  Chron.  Petri.  51.  which  the  king  had  retired.     A  few  faithful 

^  Snorre  admits  the  sedition,  Y0I.3.  p.i86.  friends  chose  to  perish  with  hifn,  rather  than 

Sveno  states  it  as  a  conspiracy,  p.  57.    Saxo  to  desert  him.    The  king  took  refuge  at  th« 

intimates,  that  the  king's  brother,   hiteuter  altar,  but  a  lance,  darted  through  the  window, 

a&mulum,   cherished    the    disaffection,    and  pierced  his  side,and  killed  him.  Saxo,  p.  221. 

laboured  to  frustrate  the    attempt,  p.  217.  ^Inothus,  c.  a6. — c.  3  . 
^Inothus,  in  his  Life  of  the  King,  c.  13.  does  "*•  Philip    I.  who  succeeded   his  father, 

not  accuse  the  brother,  but  makes  him  de-  Henry  I.  in  1059,  ^^^  ^^^^  brought  dp  by 

puted  by  the  army,  to  express  their  discon-  Baldwin   earl  of  Flanders,  and  reigned  till 

tent;  for  whrch,  Cftinite  sent  him  a  prisoner  1108;  when  Louis  le  GrOs  acceded.  Frag, 

to  Flanders*  Hist  Franc,  p.  94. 
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His  dying 
Btate. 


and  Philip;  hearing  that  an  indisposition  confined  him  to  his  bed 
at  Rouen,  declared  that  he  was  lying  in  there.  William  was  weak 
enough  to  be  enraged  at  this  idle  sarcasm,  and  swore  by  the 
resurrection  and  glory  of  the  Deity  (his  favourite  oath,)  that  at 
his  churchingj  he  would  light  up  an  hundred  thousand  candles  in 
France.  At  the  following  harvest,  he  performed  his  terrible  vow 
No  consideration  mitigated  his  rage:  he  ravaged  and  burnt  every 
part  he  approached ;  and  this  gratification  of  his  revenge,  proved 
at  last  his  destruction.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante,  and,  con- 
tinuing to  indulge  his  wrath,  he  committed  it  to  the  flames.  As  if 
the  misery  he  was  causing,  had  been  an  enjc^ment  to  his  mind,  he 
rode  from  part  to  part  of  the  burning  town,  directing  his  men 
where  to  feed  and  spread  tlie  conflagration,  in  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  perishing.  In  this  disgraceful  activity,  his  horse, 
stepping  on  some  of  the  hot  ashes,  suddenly  plunged,  and,  striking 
the  saddle  against  liis  belly,  produced  a  rupture,  or  an  inflammation, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  season  and  of  the  fire,  was  followed  by 
a  fever  that  soon  exhibited  mortal  appearances*^^. 

He  was  taken  back  to  Rouen;  but  the  noise  of  this  populous 
city  being  disagreeable  to  him,  he  was  removed  by  his  own  desire 
to  a  monastery  without  the  walls.  His  physicians  and  religious 
friends  attended,  and  as  their  hopes  departed,  his  approaching 
death  was  announced  to  him.  In  the  awful  moments  of  impending 
dissolution,  the  delusions  of  ambition  and  revenge  disappeared. 

He 


'«  Malm.  112.      Ord.  Vit.  656.     Wace 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  event : 
£n  france  xnena  mil  armez 
Lances  dreites,  les  fers  levez, 
Maisons  e  viles  fist  ardeir, 
Les  feus  en  pout  li  reis  veeir. 
Pols  fist  a  Meante  ud  arson, 
La  vile  mist  tote  en  charbon, 
Les  bois  arstrent  e  les  citez 
£  les  mostiers  out  f lumez 


Parmie  la  vile  trespassout 
Sor  un  cheval  qui  mult  amout 
£n  un  arsiz  mist  ses  dous  piez 
Mais  tost  les  ont  asci  sachiez 
Par  grant  air  avant  sailli 
Li  reis  se  tint  qu'il  ne  chai 
£  ne  poroc  mult  se  bleca 
A  son  arcon  ou  il  hurta. 

MS.Eib.  Reg.4.c.ii. 
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He  reviewed  the  violences  of  his  perturbed  reign  with  remorse ;  and     C  HA  P, 
was  so  much  shocked  at  the  recollection  of  the  cruelties  lie  had  the  reign 
committed  in  England,  to  maintain  his  crown,  that,  although  he  ^hiTco"'^*^ 
confirmed  the   dukedom  of  Normandy  to   his    son  Robert,  he  opgROR-    ^ 
declared  he  could  not  give  the  kingdom  of  England  to  any  one, 
lest  his  disposition  of  it  should  be  the  cause  of  similar  horrors; 
but  he  expressed  his  hope  that  William,  his  obedient  son,  might 
be  allowed  to  possess  it. 

As  the  king  paused  at  this  moment,  his  youngest  son,  Henry, 
Ending  himself  unnoticed,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "  Father!  what 
do  you  leave  me?""  "  Five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  out  of  my 
treasury ,''  said  the  king.  The  prince  asked  him,  of  what  use 
would  the  money  be,  if  he  did  hot  give  him  a  home  ?  The  king 
exhorted  him  to  be  patient,  and  to  allow:  his  elder  birothers  to  enjoy 
their  prior  rights,  assuring  him,  that  in  time  he  would  be  superior 
to  both.  He  directed  Rufus  to  sail  immediately  to  England,  with 
his  letter  to  Lanfranc,  recommending  his  coronation;  and  Henry 
went  out  to  receive  and  secure  his  legacy,  while  the  king  was  alive* 

William  continued  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  gave 
many  wise  directions  for  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.  His  ministers 
.and  nobles,  who  had  come  to  take  leave  of  tli^ir  departing  sovereign, 
now  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  many  prisoners  whom  he  dietained  in 
captivity.  The  king  confessed  that  he  had  imprisoned  the  jearl 
Morcar  unjustly,  but  that  it  had  been  from  apprehension  of  his 
hostility.  From  the  same  distrust,  he  owned  that  he  had  kept  many 
others  in  custody,  and  some  from  their  own  obstinacy :  '^  But  at 
this  hour,'"  he  added,  "  when  I  have  myself  to  hope  that  my 
offences  will  find  mercy  from  my  Creator,  I  order  all  the  prisons 
to  be  opened,  and  every  captive  to  be  released,  on  condition 
that  they  swear  to  be  peaceable — except  my  brother  Odo/^ 
This  exception    startled    his    nobles,  and  occasioned   an  earnest 

O  intercession 
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CHAP,  intercession  for  Odo's  liberation.     The  king  declared,  that  he  was 

^^'  surprised  at  their  solicitation,  for  a  man  so  unworthy;  he  expatiated 

OF  iiiLLiAM  ^n  his  vices,  and  assured  them,  that  his  release  would  only  enable 

THE  CON-  j^j^  ^  excite  new  troubles,  and  cause  the  death  of  thousands* 

^£&0&«  ' 

^ V '  Being  pressed  again,  with  assertions  of  Odo's  reformation,  the  king 

at  last  unwillingly  consented  to  his  discharge. 

William  lingered  until  the  ninth  of  September:  after  sun-rise^ 
being  roused  by  a  noise,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and  was  told  it  was 
the  clock  of  Saint  Mary's  church,  striking  the  hour;  he  raised 
his  eyes  devoutly  to  heaven,  and  extending  his  hands,  cried  out, 
^  To  my  lady  the  holy  Mary  I  commend  myself,  that  she,  by 
her  prayers,  may  reconcile  me  to  her  beloved  Son/'  He  expired 
as  he  spoke^  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  who  had  been 
deceived,  by  hh  passing  a  tranquil  night,  to  expect  a  favourable 
change.  His  richer  courtiers  flew  immediately  to  their  horses, 
and  went  to  their  homes,  to  take  care  of  their  property;  his  poorer 
vassals,  seeing  the  selfish  conduct  of  their  superiors,  hastened  to 
imitate  it,  and  seized,  hke  vultures,  his  armour,  clothes,  valuables, 
and  furniture,  and  disappeared,  leaving  his  dead  body  almost 
naked  on  the.  ground,  deserted  and  neglected  by  every  one^^. 
So  little  was  he  loved !  So  unstable  is  the  attachment  of  interest 
and  fear! 

Hi8  inter-  The  humiliation  of  greatness  was  not  yet  complete.     No  one 

rupted  burial. 

*^  was 

i^  We  derive  the  particulars  of  his  death  whom  lately  100,000  knights  were  eager  to 

from  Ordericus,  656 — 661.  who  was  twelve  serve,  and  whom  many  nations  dreaded,  now 

years  old  when  the   Conqueror  died.     I  lis  lying  for  hours  on  the  naked  ground,  spoiled 

moralizing  peroration  may  be  quoted,  because  and  abandoned  by  every  one !     1  he  citizens 

it  gives  some  striking  circumstances  of  the  of  Rouen  were  in  consternation  at  the  tidings, 

first  effects  of  his  death.     "  O  secular  pomp!  Every  one   fled  from  his  home,  and  hid  his 

how  despicable  art  thou,  because  how  vain  property,  or  tried  to  turn  it  into  money,  that 

and  transient!     Thou  art  justly  compared  to  it  might  not  be  known.*'  p.  661.     This  ex- 

the  bubbles  made  by  rain ;  for,  like  them,  pectation    of  a  general  pillage,   shews  the 

thou  swellest  for  a  moment,  to  vanish  into  imperfect  state  of  government  and  polity  at 

nothing.     Survey  this    most    potent  hero^  that  period. 
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was  found,  wbo  would  convey  the  body  to  Caen  to  be  interred,  till     ^^^^^ 
an  obscure  country  knight  performed  the  pioms  office  at  hia  owa  tub  reign 
expence.     At  it3  entry  into  Caen,  a  fire  happening  to  break  out  in  ^^  William 
the  cityy  ail  run  from  the  roj^al  remains,  to  behold  or  extlnguiah  queror. 
the  flames;  and  when  the. hour  of  his  interment  cam«,  the  very 
spot  intended  for  his  burial  was  claimed  by  a  person  as  his  property, 
which  William  had  unjustly  taken  from  him.     The  ftmeral  was 
suspended  till  the  man's  demands  were  satisfied.    This  disagreeable 
circumstance  surmounted,  another  arose«     The  sarcophagus  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  was  found  too  small,  and  they  were 
obliged   to  force  in  the   corpulent   body,  which   burst  with  the 
violence;  and  the  ceremony  was  hurried  over  with  a  precipitation 
and  disgust,  which  extinguished  all  respect  and  sympathy  ^^. 

William  had  reigned  above  twenty  years  in  England,  and  had  His  person, 
governed  Normandy  fifty-four  years.  He  was  in  his  sixty-tliird  ^acter.  ' 
year  when  he  died.  His  person  was  tall,  and  became  unusually 
lusty.  His  countenance  had  a  fierce  expression :  his  forehead  was 
bald.  His  deportment,  whether  he  was  sitting  or  standing,  was 
very  dignified.  Such  was  his  health,  that  he  had  experienced  no 
illness  till  his  last;  and  such  was  the  strength  of  his  arms,  that  no 
one  could  bend  his  bow.  At  his  great  festivals  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  no  sovereign  could  be  more  courteous 
or  liberaP^^.  His  occa^ons  for  money,  to  repel  the  enmities  he 
had  to  encounter,  made  him   appear   avaricious  and    rapacious; 

and 

^  Ord.  Vit.  661.    Eadmer,  p.  13.  Wace      On  making  his  claim,  he  adds, 

thus  describes  the  claimant ;  Est  de  mon  dreit,  e  de  mon  fieu 

Jo  nai  dreit  graignor  en  nul  Heu ; 

E  is  vos  un  Vavasor  errant  j^  ^^i  ^^ndi,  ncu  engagai ; 

Qui  la  presse  vint  derompant,  ^^  „^i  f^j^gis,  ne  nel  donai  5 

A  celui  out  nom  filz  artur  ^^  il  j^  ^gj.  ne  1  engaga ; 

Par  la  presse  vint  asscur,  ^'engage  rien,  ne  men  dona ; 

Sor  une  pierre  en  haut  monta  p^^  sa  force  le  me  toll 

Devers  la  biere  se  torna,  Onques  pois  dreit  ue  men  offri. 

Ciers  el  evesques  apela  1^13^  gjj,^  Heg.  4.  c.  1 1. 

En  haut  sestrit,  en  haut  parla,  >••  Malmsb.  11a. 
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and  his  fondness  for  the  chace,  led  him  to  a  crael  exertion  of  his 
power,  in  making  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  for  which  he 
OF  WILLIAM  depopulated  above  thirty  miles  of  an  inhabited  country.  The 
degree  of  human  misery  produced  by  this  tyrannical  measure^ 
has  made  our  old  chroniclers  remark  its  apparent  punishment  in 
the  calamities  that  occurred  from  it  to  his  family  *^.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  complains  heavily  of  his  gam^  laws^^^ 

The  usual  severity  of  his  temper  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries ^^^:  the  exigencies  of  his  life  con- 
curred with  the  manners  of  his  people  to  produce  it.  Acceding 
to  his  Norman  dutchy  a  child,  his  barons  revolted  from  their 
allegiance;  and  he  had  many  fierce  conflicts  to  endure,  in 
his  maturer  age,  before  he  could  subdue  them.  The  stern 
virtues  and  great  energy  of  his  character,  became,  by  their  very 
vigour  and  frequent  excitation,  harshness,  cruelty,  and  irascibi-- 
lity^^*.  But  his  mind  was  of  a  superior  cast.  It  had  the  vices 
of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  of  a  deficient  education,  and  uncorrected 
selfishness,  but  none  of  the  degrading  follies  of  the  voluptuary. 

It 


'"  They  notice,  that  his  two  sons  Richard 
and  Rufus,  and  his  nephew  William,  perish- 
ed in  it,  and  all  while  hunting  there.  The 
popular  feeling  was  so  strongly  excited  on 
the  subject,  that  it  became  a  tradition,  that 
whoever  should  hunt  there  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday,  would  become  blind, 
or  suffer  some  calamity.  See  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  vol.  a.  p.  376. 

"*  "  He  appointed  many  deer-forests,  and 
he  established  many  laws  concerning  them  ; 
that  whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind,  man 
should  bund  him.  He  forbad  harts  and 
boars  to  be  taken  away*  He  so  very  much 
loved  wild  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father. 
So  he  ordered  of  hares,  that  they  must  go 
free.  His  great  men  complained  of  this,  and 
the  poor  men  murmured."   Sax.  Chr.  p.  191. 

'"  The  excuse  which  h:s  friends  made  for 
deserting  him  on  his  death,  was,  that  he  was 


a  savage :  ut  barbarum  nequiter  deseruerunt« 
Ord.  Vit.  661.  Eadmer  remarks  his  feritate 
qua  multis  videbatur  sevus  et  formidabilis, 
p.  13.;  which  corresponds  with  Malmsbury's 
fecie  fera,  p.  11 9. 

"*  The  Saxon  Chronicler  speaks  of  him 
fairly :  **  King  William  was  a  very  wise 
man,  and  very  powerful ;  more  honoured  and 
much  stronger,  than  any  of  his  forefathers. 
He  was  mild  to  those  good  men  who  loved 
God,  but  stem  above  measure  to  those  men 
that  withstood  his  will."  p.  189.  Robert  of 
Gloucester  expresses  himself  in  similar 
terms ; 

Kyng  Wyllam  was  to  mylde  men, 

debonere  ynou ; 
Ac  to  men  that  him  wythsede, 
To  all  stumbede  he  drou. 

Vol.  a.  p.  369. 
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It  was  always  bold,  judicious,  decisive,  and  indefatigable.     Am-    CHAP, 
bition  often  hardened  his  heart,  and  jealousy  contracted  it;   but  ^„,  ^,' ^ 

*'  •^  THE  KKlGa 

when  these  evil  passions  slumbered,  his  government  was  just,  in-  ofwiluau 
telligent  and  beneficial.  queaor^ 

His   tender  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  queen,  shew  his  sus-  '       ' 

ceptibility  of  the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  and  his  be- 
haviour to  Edgar  Etheling,  was  truly  magnanimous,  where  few 
princes  have  the  courage  to  be  so.  His  conduct  to  the  Pope 
displayed  that  determined  dignity  of  mind  in  the  sovereign, 
in  his  public  transactions,  which  is  the  best  guardian  of  his  people's 
honour.  H^  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  receive  the  Pope  elected 
at  Rome,  as  the  apostolical  father,  without  his  permission,  nor  to 
introduce  the  papal  bulls  until  he  had  first  inspected  them^^^. 
When  the  Legate  required  him  to  do  homage  to  the  Roman  See, 
his  answer  to  the  Pope  himself,  the  formidable  Gregory  VII.  was, 
"  I  have  been  unwilling  to  do  fealty  to  you  hitherto,  and  I  will  not 
do  it  now;  because  I  have  never  promised  it,  nor  do  I  find  that 
any  of  my  predecessors  performed  it  to  yours  ^^*.'' 

His  religious  conduct  was  correct,  according  to  the  customs  of 

the  age.    He  built  monasteries;  he  invited  the  best  informed  monks 

into  his  dominions ;  he  filled  the  churches  with  the  best  pastors  he 

could  procure ;  and  he  was  respectful  to  the  clergy,  without  being 

their  slave.    Lanfranc  appreciated  his  character  in  this  respect  with 

much  judgment,  when  he  recommended  to  the  Pope  to  pray  for 

the  king«  length  of  life.     "  While  he  lives,  we  shall  have  some 

peace ;  but  after  his  death,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  either  peace 

or  any  good^^^.''     A  prediction  of  his  sagacity,  which  Rufus  took 

care  to  fulfil. 

The 

*"  Eadmer,  p.  6.  you  sincerely,  and   to  listen  to  you  obedi« 

"*  The  king  ends  his  letter  with  a  delicate     ently/'     Opera  Lanfranci,  Lp.  6.  p.  305. 

intimation  of  rebuke:  "  Pray  lor  us,  and  for  "*  Op.  Lanfranci,   Ep.   1.    p.  300.     The 

the  state  of  our  kingdom,  for  we  loved  your      clergy  seem  to  have  Undented  his  death  more 

predecessors;  and  particularly  desintQUyce     than  his  nobles,  if   we   may  jmi^e  from 

Kadmer's 
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QUEROR 


His  feudal 
donations. 


The  reign  of  Wilfiam  has  become  prominent  in  our  history,  for 

the  great  revolution  which  it  produced  in  the   internal   state   of 

^^  w^^^iAM    England;  and   more  especially  for  the    establishment  of  a   new 

aristocracy,  which  has  materially  contributed  to  our  conatitutional 

and  national  improvements. 

As  his  persecutions  and  their  own  resentments  drove  almost 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  into  revolt  or  exile,  the  largest 
part  of  the  landed  property  of  England  fell  gradually  into  his 
hands.  He  was  obliged  to  grant  what  he  seized  or  confiscated^ 
to  his  clamorous  followers;  but  he  made  military  service  the 
indefeasible  condition  of  the  donation.  This  had  been  custo- 
mary in  England  before,  to  a  modified  extent  ^^^;  but  many 
lands  had  become  exempt  from  it,  and  feeble  governments  had 
lost  much  of  the  power  of  enforcing  it.  It  was  now  imposed 
as  an  universal  obligation,  and  its  performance  was,  rigidly 
exacted.  This  condition  of  his  bounty  was  made  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  parliament,  where  it  was 
ordered,  that  "  all  earls,  bishops,  knights,  esquires,  ajnd  freemen, 
should  hold  themselves  ready  in  horses  and  arms  to  do  the  king 
full  service,  and  to  go  as  they  ought,  and  as  he  by  the  common 
counsel  of  all  the  kingdom  should  provide,  and  as  he  had  granted 
in  hereditary  fee^^'^."' 

It  was  also  William's  early  and  perpetual  policy  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  country  by  building  castles  in  every  part, 
and  committing  them,  with  grants  of  lands,  to  warlike  chief- 
tains, on  whose  fidelity  and  activity  he  could  rely.  He  coun- 
tenanced the  erections  of  fortresses  by  his  military  tenants,  as 
their  best  protection  against  the  disaifection  of  the  country.    The 

laws 


He  encou- 
rages the 
building  of 
castles. 


Eadroer's  Lyperbole :  "  On  hearing  of  his 
death,  we  thought  we  should  have  died,  prae 
cordis  angustia."  p.  13.  But  we  can  hardly 
reason  from  rhetoric  so  extravagant. 

**•  See  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  vol.  2.  p.  175 — 178. 
*"  Leges  Will.  Conq.  ap.    Wilkins  Leges 


Saxon,  p.  928.  His  military  grants  made 
60,000  knights  fees  in  the  iaiand.  Ord.  Vit. 
523.  And  this  was  the  number  of  knights 
which  he  called  out  on  the  threat  of  a  Danish 
invasion,  lb.  p.  649. 
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laws  encouraged  the  practice.     It  was  declared,  by  the  common     chap.  - 
council  of  the  nation,  that  castles,  cities  and  burgs,  were  founded  ^^^  reign 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  and  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  ^^  william 
kept  in  all  their  rights  and  liberties.   They  were  directed  to  be  care-  queuoh, 
fully  watched,  and  guarded  against  the  hostile  and  ill-intentioned ;         '       ' 
and  all  markets  were  .to  be  held  there  *^®. 

This  system,  while  it  completed  the  conquest  of  the  island,  after 
its  ineffectual  revolt,  also  filled  it  with  a  new  military  aristocracy; 
vigorous  from  its  youth ;  formidable  in  its  means  of  offence,  from 
the  power  necessarily  given  to  it,  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  its 
establishment;  and  independent,  in  its  own  domains,  of  the  crown, 
by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  It  was  an 
important  peculiarity  of  the  Norman  conquest,  that,  though  it 
changed  the  individual  persons  of  the  proprietary  body  o£ 
England,  it  left  most  of  its  civil  institutions  undestroyed,  or  only 
new  named.  The  witenagemot  survived  in  the  parliament.  The 
earl,  the  ealderman,  the  knight  and  the  fre^nan,  the  gerefa  or 
mayor,  the  shire-gerefa  or  sheriff;  the  hundred  and  the  wapentake ; 
the  county  court;  the  elective  franchises;  Uae  cities  and  burhs,  and 
tiieir  various  privileges — ^the  former  customs,  tolls,  and  services— were 
all  preserved.  It  was  still  an  Anglo-*Sa3con  country  with  a  Norman 
sovereign,  and  a  Norman  nobihty  and  clergy  and  proprietary  body. 

Many  minor  innovations — some  new  domestic  manners,  and  His  laws  to 
new  pursuits  of  life — ^must  have  accompanied  the  diffusion  of  slavery. 
the  new  landlords  and  masters.  But  William  studied  rather  to 
ascertain  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  and  to  govern  by  them, 
thjan  to  subvert  them.  He  directed  the  laws  of  Erdward  the  Con- 
fessor to  be  continued  and  observed,  with  the  additions  which  the 
good  of  the  country  had  made  necessary  ^^^;  and  he  opened  an 
important  channel  for  the  augmentation  of  the  free  part  of  the 

people, 
"•  Leg.  Will.  Conq.  Wilk.  pp.  »a8,  22g.         n*  Leg.  W.  Conq.  p.  2%g. 
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CHAP,     people,  by  enacting,  that  the  residence  of  any  of  the  servile  portion 
of  the  population,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  without  being  claimed  in 

THE  REIGlf 

OF  WILLIAM   any  city,  burh,  walled  town  or  castle,  should  entitle  them  to  their 

Ivl^on'      perpetual  liberty ^*^ 

^ "" '       Nor  did  this  benefit  of  bis  legislation  to  the  enslaved  rest  here. 

Almost  all  the  rustic  population  of  England  was  in  the  servile 
state,  under  the  different  names  of  Villani,  Bordarii,  Servi,  Cotarii, 
Coscez:  they  were  attached  to  the  land,  sold  with  it,  like  the 
cattle,  and  were  a  part  of  its  live  feoh,  or  living  money.  But  the 
laws  of  William  gave  them  legal  rights,  and  rescued  them  from  ar- 
bitrary bondage.  It  was  enacted,  that  lords  should  not  deprive  their 
husbandmen  of  their  land,  so  long  as  they  did  the  proper  service 
for  it;  that  these  cultivators  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  any 
other  work  than  their  due  service  ^*^;  and,  that  no  man  should  be 
sold  out  of  the  country  ^^^.  In  his  Domesday  inquisitions,  it  was 
one  of  the  legal  enquiries.  Whether  any  of  the  peasantry  had  a 
right  of  leaving  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  of  going  where  they 
pleased  ?  and  this  important  privilege  was  carefully  recorded  ^^^ 
An  easy  mode  of  emancipation  was  established,  which,  from  its 
publicity,  tended  not  only  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  liberated, 
but  to  give  the  generous  master  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
his  bounty  was  witnessed » by  the  first  men  of  his  district.  In  the 
full  county  court,  he  was  to  take  his  slave  by  the  right  hand ;  to 
deliver  him  to  the  sheriff*;  to  declare  his  manumission;  to  shew 
him  the  open  door;  and  to  put  into  his  hands  the  arms  of  the 
free,  a  lance  and  a  sword.  The  sweetest  blessing  of  life  became 
then  the  legal  property  of  the  bondsman :  from  that  hour  he  was 
irrevocably  free^*^ 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  were  the  continuation  of  those  which 

the 

"•  Leg.  W.  Conq.  p.  259.  "•  Sec  Domesday  Book,  passim. 

>"  lb.  225.  Ingulf,  p.  90.        «  lb.  229.         -^  Leg.  W.  Conq,  229. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  had  enjoyed;  and  the  commissioners    chap. 

were  ordered  to  inquire,  all  over  the  kingdom,  what  payments  had 

been   made   to  Edward  the  Confessor.    We   see  these   carefully  op  william 

THK  CON* 

recorded  in  Domesday  Book  ^*^.    In  many  parts,  the  ancient  sum  queror. 
is  increased;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  augmentation  corresponded  '       v— — ' 
with  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  district. 

The  Norman  conquest  was,  therefore,  no  abridgement  of  the  Norman  con- 
liberties  of  England ;  on  the  contrary,  it  established,  as  we  have  Unfavourable 
remarked,  a  powerful  and  active  aristocracy,  which  was  strong  ^  "^^y  '• 
enough  at  times  even  to  give  the  law  to  its  sovereign.  It  promoted 
the  emancipation  of  the  servile,  and  it  protected  the  privileges  of 
the  free.  It  was  enacted,  that  "  all  free  men  of  the  whole  king- 
dom should  have  and  hold  their  lands  and  their  possessions  well  and 
in  peace,  free  from  all  unjust  exaction  and  contribution,  so  that 
nothing  be  exacted  or  taken  from  them  but  the  free  service  which 
they  owe  by  law  and  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  and  as  is  appointed 
and  granted  to  them  in  hereditary  right  for  ever  by  the  common 
council  of  all  our  kingdom  ^^^."^  All  freemen  were  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  king,  and  to  preserve  faithfully  his  lands  and 
honors,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  enemies  and  strangers ^*^. 
And  thus  both  king  and  people  had  their  respective  rights 
acknowledged  and  protected. 

The  great  benefit  derived  by  England,  from  the  Norman  con-  Occasions 
quest,  was  the  new  spring  and  spirit  which  it  gave  to  the  national  provlments 
mind.    All  the  torpor,  debility,  and  degradation  of  sensuality  and  ^^  ^^g^and. 
sloth — without  literature,  arts,  or  laudable  pursuits— and  all  the 
factions  and  vices  of  a  corrupted  aristocracy,  and  debased  clergy ; 

had 

**  Domesday    Book,  passim.     Ordericus  tionibus    aliis    que    multiplicibus    negotiis, 

says  that   tU%  king  received  from  his  just  which  daily  increased  the   king's  treasury, 

revenue,  at  the  rate  ot  sixteen  hundred  pounds  p.  523. 

thirty  shilling*  and  three  halfpence  a  d;iy,  *=*  Leg.  Will.  p.  '228.               "^  Ibid, 
exceptis  jnuneribus  regiis  et  reatuum  redemp- 
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The  curfew. 


had  enervated  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect ;  were  precluding  its 
improvement,  and  palsying  the  operation  of  the  wise  institutions 
of  Alfred  and  his  forefathers.  The  universal  destruction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  the  sufferings  and  consumption  of  a 
portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population,  ended  this  state  of  affluent 
effeminacy.  A  new  race  of  men  was  spread  over  the  whole  island, 
with  a  peculiar  principle  actuating  every  one  to  excellence.  This 
was  that  love  of  glory  **%  which  made  every  Norman  mind  restless, 
till  it  had  acquired  personal  improvement  and  personal  distinction. 
The  wealth  and  situation  of  England  opened  new  avenues  to 
fame,  and  drew  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most  aspiring  and 
the  most  able,  to  get  honours  and  profit.  A  new  creative  vigour 
appeared  afterwards,  in  every  path  of  human  merit.  Activity  and 
emulation  became  the  characterizing  qualities  of  the  nation;  and 
the  different  classes,  attaching  themselves  to  various  pursuits, 
infused  the  spirit  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  improvement  in 
all.  In  war,  in  religion,  literature,  trade,  and  amusements,  the 
Anglo-Normans  became  equally  fervent  and  indefatigable. 
A  steady  and  effective  judgment  and  perseverance  appeared  in  ihekt 
undertakings ;  and  though  their  energies  frequently  deviated  into 
civil  turbulence,  yet  the  progress  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  never 
intermitted.  The  change  produced  in  England  was  so  great,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  foreign  writer  contemporary  with  this  period,  that 
he  is  pleased  to  say  that  **  William  mitigated  our  barbarous 
manners,  and  amplified  our  cultivation  of  Christianity,  which, 
before  his  coming,  had  been  in  a  very  low  state  ^^.^^  We  have 
already  seen  by  Guitmund's  letter,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been 
considered  by  him  as  a  barbarous  people. 

That  William  ordered  all  fires  to  be  put  out,  on  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew  bell,  to  prevent  nightly  meetings  for  conspiracies,  has  been 

the 


**•  See  before,  p.  55. 


Hist.  Franc*  p.  87,  ed«  Francof.  1596. 
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the  popular  belief,  from  the  assertion  of  Polydore  VirgiL  That  there    chap. 
was  a  time  named  and  known  from  some  such  practice  is  clear, 

*^  THE  REIGH 

from  a  law  of  Edward  I.  which  forbids  any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  of  william 

THE  CON- 

after  coever-fu^*^.     But   Malmsbury's   intimation  of  Henry  Ist's  queror. 
partial  restoration  of  the  use  of  lights  to  his  court,  which  had  '       ''       ' 
been  intermitted  in  his  brother  s^  reign,  refers  the  prohibition  to 
William  Rufus^^. 

The  most  important  financial  operation  of  his  reign,  was  the  Domesday 
inquest,  taken  throughout  the  country,  of  the  quantity  of  lands 
chargeable  with  miUtary  service — the  great  proprietors — their  ser- 
vile population,  and  established  payments.  It  was  meant  to  ascertain 
the  legal  rights  of  the  crown;  and,  perhaps,  as  .the  chroniclers 
intimate,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  property  of 
the  country.  The  facts  required  were  for  the  most  part  ascertained 
by  the  oaths  of  a  competent  number  of  persons  in  every  district: 
the  record  of  the  information  they  collected  and  returned  to  the 
Exchequer,  is  the  celebrated  Domesday  Book^^*. 


^  Que  nul  seit  si  hard!  estre  trove  alaunt 
ne  batraunt  parmis  les  ruwes  de  la  citkt  apres 
coeverku.  Stat,  civit.  Lond*  13  Bdw.  I. 

**'  Malmsb.  1.  5*  p.  15^.  Stow's  account 
is,  *'  Hee  (Henry)  restored  to  his  subjects  the 
nse  of  lights  in  the  nighta,  which  lights,  and 
also  fire,  had  beene  forbidden  by  his  father  to 
be  used  after  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight  of  the 


clocke  at  night*"  p.  135.  This  may  be  only 
the  echo,  decies  repetita,  of  a  popular  story. 
^  The  second  volume,  as  printed,  of  the 
Domesday  Book,. ends  its  account  of  Suffulk 
with  this  annotation :  '*  In  the  year  10869 
this  description  was^  made,**  &c.  The  same 
date  is  given  by  the  old  chroniclers,  Flor* 
Wig.  p.449.  Hoveden,46o.  S1m.Duuel.213. 


p2 
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CoronatioD, 
1087. 


1087—1100. 

WT  ILLIAM  had  reached  the  English  coast,  when  the  tidings 
of  his  father's  death  overtook  him.  Hastening  to  Lanfranc 
with  the  dying  king's  request,  that  the  archbishop  should  exert  his 
influence  to  procure  William  to  be  elected  to  the  throne  of 
England ;  the  prelate  complied  with  his  master's  last  injunction, 
and  was  successful  in  his  solicitation.  While  Robert  was  taking 
possession  of  Normandy,  his  younger  brother,  William,  popularly 
called  the  Red  King^,  from  his  complexion,  or  Rufus  in  his  latin 
etymon,  was  chosen  and  crowned  king  of  England.  He  took 
possession  of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester,  and  distributed  it 
in  the  liberalities  which  his  father's  charity  or  his  own  policy 
suggested*.  Qj^ 

'  Thus  Wace   calls  him  "  Le  reis  ros/'         '  Sax.  Chron.  p.  19a.     Ingulf  states   the 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.— So  Robert  of  Gloucester : 
Wyllam  the  rede  King  anon  so  be 

adde  tydynge 
Of  hys  fader  dethe,  he  let  hym 
crowny  to  Kyngc.  p.  383. 
And  Brunnes  Langtoft :— "  To  William  the 
rede  King  is  givcil  the  coroun."  p.  85. 


treasure  to  have  consisted  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  besides  gold  and  jewels, 
p.  106.  About  this  time  Ingulf  ends  his 
short  history,  which  Petnis  Blessensis  a 
while  continued. 
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Odo  soon  verified  the  Conqueror's  prediction  of  his  turbulence,     CHAP, 
by  exciting  the  Norman  barons  into  a  confederacy,  to  place  Robert  jj^g     '^ 
on  the  EngUsh  throne.     Odo  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  talents  william  n; 
and  energy,  but  misplaced  in  the  church.     Ambitious,  sensual,  and  q^^,^  machi- 
daring,  he  courted  the  pursuits  of  the  active  world,  and  spumed  nation*. 
his  ecclesiastical  restraints.  .  But  many  useful  qualities  accompanied 
his  vices.     He  was  munificent  to  the  poor;  he  built  several  splendid 
edifices;  he  favoured  the  progress  of  the  monastic  order,  then  the 
best  instrument  of  civilization;  he  sent  many  persons  to  the  cities, 
where  they  might  acquire  what  was  then  called  philosophy,   and 
he   supported   them  hberally  while  they  pursued   their  studies^. 
But  he  encouraged  the  Norman  barons  to  believe,  that  as  they  had 
possessions  in  England  as  well  as  Normandy,  it  was  impossible 
to  please  two  masters,    and  therefore  that  one  portion  of  their 
property  would  be  in  jeopardy,  unless  both  countries  were  under 
the   same   head.     This  head,  as   Robert  was   so  tractable,    and 
William  immanageable,  ought  for  their  interest  to  be  Robert. 

The  character  of  Robert*,  was  a  display  of  some  great  qualities,  RoWt'g 
debilitated  by  vice.  He  was  brave,  generous,  and  mild;  but  so 
changeable,  as  to  be  always  indecisive  and  unsteady.  Sometimes 
daring  the  most  chivalric  actions;  but  in  general  slothful  and 
voluptuous.  Careless  of  truth,  and  prodigal  of  promises,  he  was 
soon  despised  for  his  falshoods  and  bad  faith.  So  credulous,  that 
the  ill-designing  could  practise  upon  him  with  facility;  and  so 
ductile,  that  even  the  weak  could  rule  him ;  his  government  was 
neither  respected  by  the  great,  nor  popular  with  the  multitude. 
Too  anxious,  from  his  vanity,  to  please  all,  he  refused  no  one. 
Hence  he  wasted  his  noble  patrimony  in  making  others  powerful 

enough 

'  Ord.  Vit.  665.   He  had  earnestly  sought  *  Being  short  and  thick  in  stature,  Robert 

the  papacy ;  and  filled  the  wallets  of  the  pil-  was  called  by  his  father^  Court-hose,  or  Short 

grims  with  letters  and  money,  to  purchase  Breeches.  Ord.  Vit.  664. 
the  dignity  at  Rome.  Malmsb. 
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enough  tx)  despise  and  defy  him.  The  nobles,  relying  upon  his 
weaknesses,  turned  the  royal  officers  out  of  their  castles,  and 
claimed  and  exerted  an  independence  which,  destroyed  tjie  peace 
and  happiness  of  Normandy.  It  was  the  firm  maintenance  of  the 
royal  authority  alone,  which  at  that  time  could  awe  the  rapacious 
and  quarrelsome  barons  into  mutual  tranquillity.  Their  dehght 
was  to  attack  each  other,  from  the  love  of  plunder,  the  desire  of 
martial  praise,  the  necessity  of  gratifying  their  needy  followers, 
and  perhaps  the  want  of  other  employment.  Hence,  when  die 
power  of  government  relaxed,  these  feuds  and  violences  revived; 
and  the  feeble  and  irresolute  administration  of  Robert  filled  Nor- 
mandy with  bloodshed  and  rapine  *. 

The  claim  of  Robert  to  succeed  his  father  in  England,  waff 
supported  by  the  respected  rights  of  primogeniture.  But  the 
Anglo-Saxon  crown  had  always  been  elective;  the  Conqueror 
himself  had  sanctioned  the  custom,  by  submitting  to  it;  and  Rufus 
had  sought  his  dignity  through  the  same  venerated  channel,  by  which 
the  two  next  sovereigns  also  acceded.  Primogeniture,  therefore, 
however  absolute  in  determining  the  succession  to  landed  property, 
gave  at  that  time  no  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  independent 
of  the  election  of  its  parliamentary  assembly.  Having  secured 
this  title,  the  power  of  Rufus  rested  on  the  foundation  most  con-^ 
genial  with  the  feelings  and  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  from, 
their  partiality  received  a  popular  support,  which  was  soon  expe- 
rienced to  be  impregnable. 

The  danger  compelled  the  king  to  court  his  people  by  pro- 
mises to  diminish  their  grievances^;  which  drew  thirty  thousand 

knights 


•  We  derive  this  picture  from  Ord.  Vit. 
his  conteoftporary,  p.  664.  Robert  soon  be- 
coming necessitous,  sold  the  peninsula  of 
Cotantin,  which^  extends  from  Cherbourg  to 


Avranche,  and  formed  one-third  of  his  duchy^ 
to  bis   brother   Henry,  for  thre»  thousand 
pounds  of  silver.  lb.  p.  665. 
*  He  piocured  them,  says  the  Saxon  Chro* 

nider, 
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knights  spontaneously  to  his  banners,  happy  to  have  got  a  sovereign    c  H  A  P. 
distinct  from  hated   Normandy.     The  invasion  of  Robert,  thus 
resisted  by  the  English  people,  effected  nothing  but  some  temporary  william  h. 
devaluations.     His  friends  were  defeated ;  and  Odo,  with  some  of 
tile  chief  barons  who  had  joined  him,  took  refiige  in  Rochester. 
The  king  swore  they  should  be  all  hanged.     His  nobles  at  last 
obtained  a  promise,  that  the  offenders  might  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.     The  concession  of  this  boon,  encouraged  Odo  to  ask 
another— that  the  royal   trumpets   might   not  sound  their  usual 
flourii^  of  triumph,  as  he  and  his  friends  quitted  the  castle.     But 
nothing  could  induce  the  king  to  forego  this  gratification,  and  Odo 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  amid  the  exultations  of  the 
besieging  army  and  popular  taunts.     His  proud  spirit  was  stung 
with  vexation  at  the  disgrace,  and  menaced  a  revenge  which  he 
had  never  the  power  to  inflict^. 

The  state  of  Normandy,  under  Robert's  administration,  for  some  His  ill-go- 
time  furnished  an  ample  field  for  his  ambitious  uncle's  activity.  It  Normandy, 
continued  to  exhibit  government  in  its  most  vicious  form.  The 
sovereign  pursued  his  personal  indulgencies,  and  left  the  country 
to  itself:  Normandy  therefore  became,  what  all  countries  without 
government  will  be,  while  human  passions  operate,  a  scene  of  the 
strong  and  turbulent  struggling  with  each  other,  and  oppressing 
the  weak  and  peaceful.  Odo's  advice  to  Robert,  to  terminate  this 
disgraceful  state,  by  exerting  his  power  against  the  lawless  and 
violent,  was  wise;  but  in  selecting  the  particular  barons,  for  the 
first  objects  of  the  attack,  he  aimed  to  indulge  his  own  vindictive 
and  political  purposes.     Robert  exerted  his  power,  and  subdued 

those 

ilicler^  "  better  law  than  ever  before  was  in  ^  Ord.  Vit.  ddS-^dSg.  Griffith  ap  Cynan, 

this  land,  and  all  unlawtul  exaction  forbad  ;  king  of  Wales,  took  this  opportunity  of  mak- 

and  granted  to  men  their  woods  and  hunt-  ing  a  predatory  invasion.     See  Hanes  GriflT, 

ing/'    p.  194.      Bat;    <^  hit    ne    stod   n$in  Welsh  Archeology;  vol.2,  p. 598, 
hwile." 
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CHAP,    those  whom  he  assailed;  but  his  exertions  soon  subsided  into  his 
oRT  OF  '^^^^t^^l  inactivity,  and  he  was  contented  with  promises  of  tran- 

WILLIAM  II.  quillity,  from  such  as  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  him.  Their 
resentments  increased  the  influence  of  WilHam  in  the  dutchy,  and 
Odo's  politics  only  facihtated  the  reannexation  of  Normandy  to 
England  ^ 

His  peace  But  this  event  was  not  completed  in  WiUiam's  reign.    When  he 

wit  1  lam.  j.gtQrtg^j  thg  attempt  of  Robert,  by  an  invasion  of  Normandy,  the 
great  barons  of  both  countries  found  themselves  endangered  by 
the  conflict,  and  combined  their  interest  to  persuade  their  respective 
sovereigns  to  a  fraternal  pacification.  The  most  important  article 
of  their  reconciliation  provided,  that  if  either  should  die  without 
issue,  the  survivor  should  inherit  his  dominions.  Hostilities  were 
then  abemdoned;  mutual  courtesies  ensued;  and  Robert  visited 
England  as  his  brother's  guest  ^. 

William's  The  mind  of  William  the  Red  King,  was   cast  in  no  common 

mould.  It  had  all  the  greatness  and  the  defects  of  the  chivalric 
character,  in  its  strong  but  rudest  state.  Impetuous,  daring, 
original,  magnanimous,  and  munificent;  it  was  also  harsh,  tyrannical, 
and  selfish;  conceited  of  its  own  powers,  loose  in  its  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  disdaining  consequences.  The  anecdotes  which  his 
contemporaries  have  transmitted  to  us,  concerning  him,  breathe  all 
the  life^of  reality,  and  are  too  original  and  consistent  to  have 
been  invented  by  monkish  chroniclers^^. 

As  he  was  hunting  in  a  forest  in  England,  a  messenger  arrived 
to  tell  him  that  the  city  of  Mans,  which  his  brother  had  lately 
given  to  him  on  the  Continent,  was  besieged  by  another  claimant. 
He  turned  his  horse's  head  immediately,  and  rode  to  the  sea  coast. 

Being 

•  Old.  Vit.  672 — 676.  "  Malmsbury  obviously  speaks  of  William 

•  Sax.  Chron,  197.  Flor.  Wig.  456.  The  with  great  affection  and  admiration,  though 
king  of  France  had  at  first  anned  to  support  he  freely  exposes  his  defects.  1.  4.  pp.  119 
Robert,  but  afterwards  abandoned  him.  -^122. 
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JBeing  reminded  that  he  must  first  pre{)are  an  army  and  supplies,     CHAP, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  see  who  will  follow  me.     Do  you  think  „,„^  *  «, 

^     ,  '  J  .  HISTORY  OF 

I  shall  not  have  men?    If  I  know  my  young  friends,  they  will  even  wilham  n^ 

dare  the  shipwreck  to  come  to  me/'     He  reached  the  sea  almost 

alone,  and  found  the  atmosphere  cloudy,  the  wind  adverse,  and 

sweeping  the  ocean  into  tempestuous  billows.  Notwithstanding  these 

appearances,  he  insisted  on  sailing;  and  when  the  pilot  begged  , 

him  to  wait  till  the  weather  moderated,  "  I  never  heard  of  a  king  i 

perishing  at  sea,"'  he  replied;  "  weigh  the  anchor ^^/'     He  crossed  j 

the  ocean  in  safety ;  and  oh  the  very  rumour  of  his  arrival,  the 

hostile  baron  raised  the  siege.    But  the  king  pursued  him  till  he 

was  taken  prisoner.     **  I  have  you  now,  my  master,''  said  William, 

exultingly;  but  the  baron,  whose  pride  of  mind  was  equal  to  his 

own,  indignantly  answered,  "  By  accident,  you  have  got  me;  but 

if  I  could  escape,  I  know  what  I  should  do."     William,  to  whose 

heart  fear  was  a  stranger,  and  who  felt  a  threat  as  a  question  of  his 

own  prowess,  cried  out,  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  an  Alexander, 

^'  Knave !  what  would  you  do  ?  Hence — go— fly— I  give  you  leave 

to  do  all  that  you  can ;  and  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  if  you  should 

conquer  me,  I  will  ask  nothing  of  you  for  this  lenity^*." 

He  displayed  a  greatness  of  mind,  while  besieging  Henry  in 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  on  an  incident  where  many  would  have  been 
alive  only  to  resentment.  Coming  out  of  his  tent,  he  saw  some 
hostile  forces  on  an  eminence,  riding  vauntingly  about;  without 
reflecting  on  their  numbers,  or  confident,  that  no  one  could  resist 
liim,  he  prejsumptuously  rushed  on  them  alone  and  unsupported. 

His 

"  Malmsb.  1*14.     This  writer   <liscredits  finding  tlie  Italian  prince,  that  was  sent  from 

the  supposition  that  the  king  imitated  Cassar;  Liguna  to  take  possession   of  Mans  as  his 

and  his  reason  is,  that  William  was  so  com-  family  inheritance,  too  feeble-minded  to  sup- 

pletely  illiterate  as  not  to  have  heard  of  him.  port  his  claims,  had  purchased  his  right  to 

Kon  erat  ei  tantum  studii  vel  otii  ut  literas  the  county  for  ten  thousand  shillings.     Ord. 

crnquain  audiret.  Vit.  684. 


"  Tliifc  baron  was  Ilelias  de'Flcchia,  who, 


Q 
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CHAP,  His  horse  was  soon  killed ;  but  he  continued  to  fight  bravely  on  foc<v 
msTcmTOF  *^^  ^^^  armour  was  pierced,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
-wiLUAM  11.^  fjig  antagonist  grasped  his  sword,  to  give  the  mortal  blow ;  when 
William  cried  out,  ^*  Hold,  scoundrel!  I  am  the  king  of  England.^ 
The  soldier's  arm  was  stayed  by  his  reverence  and  surprise.  Thej 
raised  William  from  the  ground,  and  mounted  him  on  another 
horse.  The  king,  looking  around  with  his  piercing  eyes,  asked, 
which  of  them  had  thrown  him ;  the  soldier  avowed  the  deed,  but 
declared  his  ignorance  of  his  rank.  "  By  the  face  of  St.  Luke,** 
said  the  magnanimous  king,  ^  you  shall  now  be  my  soldier,  and 
under  my  banners^  enjoy  the  reward  of  honourable  knighthood."' 

But  the  spirit  of  the  chivalric  character,  and  of  William,  was 
<;aprick>us,  and  rather  the  result  of  personal  pride  than  of  moral 
feeUng.     William   had  no  repugnance  to  struggle  to  dispossess 
Robert  of  Normandy;  nor  did  these  two  princes  hesitate  to  unite, 
to  deprive  their  brother  Henry  of  his  possessions,  and  to  besiege 
him  in  his  castle.     In  this  siege,  Robert  surpassed  William  in 
generosity.    Henry,  in  distress  for  water,  avowed  the  situation  of 
his  garrison  to  his  brothers ;  but  added,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  them 
to  gain  a  conquest  by  ^  want  of  one  of  the  common  elements  of 
life — the  soldier's  triumph  was  in  the  superiority  of  his  valour,  and 
it  was  by  bravery  that  victory  should  be  achieved.    Robert  fek  the 
^chivalric  appeal,  and  immediately  relaxed  the  siege,  till  Henry 
mB&  supplied.     But  William  was  enraged  at  the  indulgence,  and 
reproached  the  duke  for  his  ignorance  of  the  effectual  modes  of 
.  waging  war,  since  he  could  thus  relieve  an  enemy.     Robert  nobly 
answered,  "  Absurd !  ought  I  to  let  our  brother  die  of  thirst  ?   If 
we  had  lost  him,  how  could  we  replace  him"?"     The  conduct  of 
Robert,  in  this  instance,  shews  that  there  was  in  those  days  some 
€pnnection    between    the    qualities   which    were    considered    as 

weakness 

^  Malmsb.  4a i.  **  Ibid. 
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weakiiesa  of  eharacter,  and  the  isyinpatbetic  virtues^,  which  are  so    ch^ar 
essential  to   human   happiness   and    improvement.     The  mildeiP  mwow-of> 
feelings  were  budding  in  Rbbert's  breast;  but  the  dissolute  vices  7*^'^'^^'^: 
destroyed  hiniv 

While  Ltmfranc  lived,  William  had  a  counsellor  whom  h^ 
respected,  and  whose  good  opinion  he  was  careful  to  preserve: 
yet,  even  under  Lanfranc's  administration,  the  selfish  spirit  occar* 
sionally  burst  out.  To  secure  his  accession,  the  king  was  profuse 
in  his  patriotic  promises  to.  his  people;  but  when  the  danger  of 
competition  had  passed,  he  forgot  his  engagements*  The  archbishops 
r^ecalled  them  to.  his  recollection ;  and  William  felt  it  no  disgrace 
to  reply,  "  Who  ishe  that  can  perform  all  lliat  he  promises ^^?''  So 
little  was  the  true.spirit  of  kingly  honour  at  that  time  understood* 

The  death  of  Lanfranc  removed  tilie  only  man  whose  wisdom  ^Jj^^,^" 
and  influence  could  have  meliorated  the  king's  ardent,  but  undis-  death. 
ciplLned  temper.  Ifr  was:  his  misfortune,  on  this  event,  to  chuse  for 
his  favourite  minister,  an  able,  but  an  unprincipled:  man^  who 
considered  the  replimishing  the  exchequer  as  the  summit  of  minis- 
terial excellence,  and.a&a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  royal;  character.  He.finst  caused  all  iiie  landg  of  England 
to  be  measured.  As  the  public  taxations  were  then  collected  from 
the  quantity  of  bydea  which  they  contained,  and*  as  this  quantity 
hiid  been  taken,  upon  their  former  cultivation  and  ancient 
estimation;  it*  was  obvious  that  a  new  admeasurement  would 
greatly  increase  the  royal  revenue.  But  it  was  a  measure  unpopular, 
from  the  additional  burthen  which  it  occasioned  ;  and  was  felt  to 
be  unjust,  because  the  ratio  of  the  established  taxations  hcwl 
become  a  constitutional  privilege  to  the  people,  and  no  public- 
necessity  demanded  the  increase.  This  novelty  was  followed  by 
another,  which  deeply  affected  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body.     The- 

minister 

*•  Eadmer,  14. 

q2 
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CHAP,    minister  advised  the  king,  on  the  death  of  every  prelate,  to  seize 
all  his  temporal  possessions,  and  allowing  from  the  incomes  only 

HISTORT  OP  *       ^  *^  .         . 

WILLIAM  II.  a  scanty  subsistence  for  the  new  dignitary  and  chapter,  to  reserve 
the  rest  of  their  produce  for  his  knights  and  officerSr  The  great 
revenues  obtained  from  this  violent  innovation,  tempted  both  the 
king  and  his  minister  to  increase  its  productiveness,  by  deferring 
the  nomination  of  every  new  prelate  for  an  indefinite  period  ^^. 
Thus  he  kept  many  bishoprics,  and  among  others  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, vacant  for  some  years ;  till  a  severe  illness  alarming  his 
conscience,  he  suddenly  appointed  Anselm  to  the  dignity*'. 
Anselm  was  an  intelligent  and  well  intentioned  man;  but  as  the 
king  was  likely  to  pursue  his  system  of  pecuniary  encroachments, 
Anselm  saw  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  maintain  the  ancient 
rights  and  property  of  his  see.  Hence,  when  the  king,  raising 
himself  in  his  bed,  said,  "  I  chuse  Anselm  to  be  the  man,**  while 
the  bystanders  were  loudly  applauding,  Anselm  turned  pale,  and 
trembled,  and  refused  to  accept  the  promotion*®.  His  friends, 
who  perceived  that  the  only  chance  for  preserving  the  hierarchy 
in  England,  was  by  taking  the  king's  nomination  while  he  was 
willing  to  make  it,  earnestly  pressed  him  to  comply.  His  answer 
expressed  his  just  conception  of  the  king's  character :  "  You  are 
joining  an  untamed  bull  and  an  old  and  feeble  sheep  in  the  same 
plough :   the  sheep  will  be  dragged  by  his  wild  and  fierce  com- 

•    panion 

**  Ord.  Vit,  678^^679.    The  miniater  was  Chester  into  England.    One  of  bis  admirer* 

named  Rannlpb,  but  was  soon  called  Flam-  praising  his  disinterestedness  to  William,  said, 

bard,  or  a  Burning  Flame.  He  was  a  clericus  **  He  loves  nothing  but  his  Maker/'    **  No/* 

who  had  risen  from  poverty  by  his  talents,  exclaimed  William  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 

He  is  described  by  Vitalis,  as  keen,  sensual,  **  not    the  archbishopric  of  Cantevbnry  }  ** 

ambitious, rapacious,  cruel,  and  prodigal;  and  "  But,"  adding  his  usual  oath,  "  neither  he 

more  versed  in  sophistry   than    literature,  nor  any  one  but  myself  shall  now  be   the 

Malmsburypuurtrays  him  unfavourably,  las,  archbishop/'     Eadmer,  p.  l6,    MaUnsb.  da 

But    their    descriptions    may    be    strongly  G est.  Pont.  *i  17. 
charged.  '*  Malmsb^^de  Gtst.  Pont.  L  i.  p.  21&. 

n  Anselm  had  been  invited  by  the  earl  of 
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pinion  through  thotns  and  briars,  till  she  has  lost  her  wool,  milk,    CHAP, 
-and  lambs,  and  she  will  then  become  of  no  use  either  to  herself 

,         HISTORY  or  . 

or  to  others.*'     But  as  any  possibility  of  good  was  better  than  the  williamiu 
evil  actually  endured,  his  friends  continued  their    solicitations, 
till  Anselm  accepted  the  dignity  ^^. 

While  the  king's  illness  bore  a  fatal  aspect,  he  was  penitent  and  Hisdiflference 
submissive  :  he  made  his  confession,  and  promised  amendment  of 
all  his  errors.  He  commanded  all  his  prisoners  to  be  released,  all 
his  debtors  to  be  forgiven,  and  all  offences  to  be  remitted ;  and  he 
vowed,  that  if  he  recovered,  he  would  govern  the  people  by  good 
and  righteous  laws*^.  But  his  good  resolution^  ceased  with  his 
illness;  for  he  was  scarcely  recovered,  when  he  sent  to  detain  all. 
the  prisoners  who  had  not  been  released,  and  he  reclaimed  the^ 
debts  he  had  absolved^. 

His  disagreement  with  Anselm  soon  began.  When  the  prelate 
brought  him  five  hundred  pounds  as  a  voluntary  present  for  his 
Norman  war,  the  king  refused  it,  expecting  it  would  be  doubled.  When 
Anselm  asked  him  to  appoint  abbots  to  the  vacant  abbeys,  he  replied 
fiercely,  "  What  is  that  to  you;  are  not  the  abbeys  mine?  Do  as 
you  please  with  your  own  farms,  and  I  will  do  as  I  like  with  my 
abbeys.'*  The  archbishop  replying,  that  he  ought  to  defend  and 
keep  them,  and  not  to  invade  and  plunder  them,  the  king  became, 
indignant :  **  You  know  that  you  are  saying  what  is  oflfensive 
to  me  :  your  predecessor  would  not  have  dared  to  have  held  this 
language  to  my  father ;  and  I  will  do  nothing  fpr  you**/'  As  the 
king  had  appointed  Anselm  to  the  metropolitan  honours,  in  the 
alarm  pf  a  doubtful  malady,  but  had  changed  his  feelinga  on  his 

recovery, 

*•  £a4lmer,  16—19.  describes  in  full  detail  •  followed,  and  \m  love  of  repose  induced  tim 

the  persevering  refusal  of  Anselm^  till  his  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it 

fingers  were  unclosed,  and  the  crosier  forced  ^  Eadmer,  p.  16. 

into  his  hands.     It  is  clear  that  he  foresaw,  ^'  lb.  p.  19. 

rom  the  king's  temptr,  the  stre^le  which  ^  lb.  pp.  91.  ^4.. 
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CHAP,    recovery,  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  the  prelate  afterwards  with 
displeasure,  as  a  memorial  of  his  own  Mieakness.     On  the  other 

$n8T0RT  OF  .  ^  ' 

lEiLLiAM  II.   hand,  though  Anselm,  as  a  literary  man,  was  an  honour  and  a 
benefit  to  his  age,  yet  his  monastic  and  studious  habits  prevented 
him  from  having  that  social  wisdom,  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  discreet  use  of  his  own  virtuous  firmness,  and-  that  mild 
management  of  turbulent  power,  which  might  have  enabled  him  to 
have  exerted  much  of  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  over  the  mind  of 
his   sovereign.     From   the  conversation  already  mentioned,  it  is 
ckar  that  William  thought  he  used  a  style  of  reproach  not  suffi- 
ciently respectful.     Another  incident  proves  that  the  archbishop 
had  a  sturdiness  of  mind,  which  would  not  even  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  king,  when  he  had  the  opportunity.     It  mtis  hinted  to 
him,  that  although  William  had  refused  the  offered  gift  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  because  he  hoped  by  the  refusal  to  stimulate  him 
to  increase  it ;  yet  as  that  result  had  failed,  that  it  would  please- 
him  to  have  it  offered  again.  Anselm  was  unwise  enough  to  refuse : 
and  when  his  counsellors  reminded  him,  that  it  would  be  only 
giving  what  he  had  proposed  to  give,  he  persevered  in  his  refusal,  on 
the  ground,  that  he  had  disposed  of  part  to  the  poor.     Few  minds 
oould  be  so  weak  as  not  to  have  discerned  that  this  impolitic  parsi- 
mony, or  rather  perverseness,  could  only  exasperate  William,  by 
an  unnecessary  provocation.     The  king,   being  informed  of  his 
refusal,  gave  tliis  answer :  "  I  hated  him  yesterday ;  I  hate  hira 
still  more  to-day ;  and  let  him  know,  that  I  shall  hate  him  more 
bitterly,  the  longer  I  live.    For  my  father  or  my  archbi^op,  I  will 
never  esteem  him ;  I  abhor  his  benedictions  and  his  prayers.     He 
may  go  where  he  will,  he  will  never  find  me  sailing  after  him*^.'' 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  circumstances,  that,  independently  of 
ail  political  differences,  Anselm  liad   so  conducted  himself  as  to 

excite 

•  Eadiner,  p.  ^5. 
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excite  in  his  sovereign  a  personal  aotipathy,  which,  if  it  might    CHAP, 
have  been  prevented,    cannot  be   excused,   as  it  *  deprived  the  h^itort  o# 
country  of  all  the  benefits  vt^hich  might  have  resulted  from  his  william  h> 
judicious  councils.     The  feet  seems  to  have  been,  that  William  s 
faults  excited  the  ill  humour  of  the  archbishop ;  and  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  oppose,  what,  by  wiser  conduct,  he  might  have  governed 
or  diminished.     The   king's  character,  with  all  its   irregidarities, 
belonged  to  an  order  of  mind  above  Anselm^s  comprehension**. 

In  this  state  of  mutual  aversion,  every  further  communication 
hastened  the  public  rupture.  Anselm  asked  the  roy^l  leave  to  go 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  the  pall — the  confirmation  of  his  dignity. 
**  From  which  Pope,''  (for  there  were  two  disputing  competitors  at 
that  time)  "  do  you  mean  to  ask  it?"  inquired  the  king.  "  From 
Urban,"  was  the  ^iswer.  "  But  you  know  that  I  have  never 
accepted  him  for  Pope ;  and  I,  like  my  father,  will  allow  no  one  to 
be  received  as  Pope  in  England,  independently  of  my  permission. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  take  away  my  crown,  as  to  dispossess  me 
of  this  power."  This  was  the  correct  feeling  of  an  English 
sovereign.  But  Anselm  reminded  the  king,  that  at  his  first  nomi- 
nation he  had  declared  he  should  side  with  Urban;  and  he  added, 
that  he  would  not  now  forsake  him.  William,  with  great  emotion, 
told  him,  that  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  in  contradiction  to 
his  sovereign's  will,  was  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  that 
sovereign.  Anselm  desired  that  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Council 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  called,  but  protested  that  he  would 
rather  quit  the  country  than  feil  in  his  obedience  to  the  vicar  of 
Saint  Peter  *^ 

The 

**  Anselm  was  injudicious  enough  to  take  Such,  however,  was  the  mistaken  judgment 

offence  at  the  courtiers  introducing  a  fashion  «f  his  friend  and  encomiast,  Eadmer,  that  he 

.  t>f  long  hair,  at  their  having  it  daily  combed,  calls    this    conAuct   acting    ^  pmdepter  ct 

and  at  their  walking  delicately.     He  refused  libere."  Ibid, . 

his  benediction  on  Ash  Wednesday  to  those  *  Eadmer,  Q5,  96* 
who  would  not  cut  their  hair.  Eadmer,  p.  23. 
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CHAP.        The  parliament  met  at  Rockingham.     At  a  private  meeting  of 
HISTORY  OP   *^^  ecclesiastical  members,  Anselm  endeavoured  to  impress  them 
^  with  his  feelings;  but  they  intimated  to  him  in  secret,  what  they 
avowed  openly  in  parliament,  that  they  should  not  support  him 
against  the  king  on  this  question;  and  they  recomniended  him  to 
abide   by   the   decision   of  the   Great   Council.     Unfortunately, 
Anselm  rejected  with  disdain  this  patriotic  feeling,  and  declared 
his  unqualified  reference  to  the  will  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  called 
the  prince  of  all,  the  Angel  of  the  Great  Council.     The  parlia- 
ment was  agitated  with  indignation  :    they  threatened  to  carry  his 
words  to  the  king.     He  chose  to  be  his  own  messenger,  and  went 
liimself  to  the  king,  to  repeat  what  he  had  expressed.     He  had 
now  visibly  made  up  his  mind  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy; and  he  acted  upon  his  determination  with  great  courage 
and  constancy.     The  king  endeavoured  to  dispossess  him  of  the 
see ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  effectuate  a  jneasure  so  violent, 
the  proceedings  were  suspended*^. 

Urban,  after  this,  contrived  to  appease  William,  by  appearing 
to  favour  some  of  his  measures ;  which  occasioned  the  sarcastic 
remark,  *'  If  Rome  prefers  money  to  justice,  what  consolation  can 
they  hope  to  receive  in  their  oppressions,  who  have  not  the  means 
of  giving  what  will  alone  procure  it^?''  The  king  now  ordered 
Urban  to  be  acknowledged  as  Pope ;  and  this  terminated  one  of 
the  points  of  difference  between  him  and  the  archbishop. 

But  new  enmities  soon  burst  out.  The  king,  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Welsh,  accused  Anselm  of  sending,  for  tlie 
knights  he  was  bound  to  provide,  persons  neither  fit  for  war,  nor 
properly  supplied.  And  Anselm,  seeing  the  churches  and  abbeys 
oppressed  in  their  property,  by  the  royal  orders,  resolved  to  visit 

Rome, 

"  Eadmer,  27.  31.  instead  of  coonpelling  the  archbishop,  as  was 

^  Eadmer,  32.     The  pope,   at  M'illian/s      usual,  to  go  to  Rome  Tor  it.  p.  33* 
xequesty  sent  the  pall  to  Anselm  in  England, 
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Rome,  and  to  concert  with  the  pope  the  mea^sures  most  adapted  to  chap. 
overawe  the  king.  It  was  necessary  to.  ask  leave  to  quit  the  country ;  history  of 
this  was  peremptorily  refused;  the  request  was  twice  renewed,  with  ^^^^^^^  n, 
the  like  success.  Again  the  bishops  decUned  to  support  him;  and 
William  threatened,  that  if  he  did  go  to  Rome,  he  would  seize  all 
the  possessions  of  the  archbishopric.  Anselm  declared,  that 
be  would  rather  travel  naked  and  on  foot,  than  desist  from  his 
resolution ;  and  he  went  to  Dover  with  his  pilgrim's  staff  and  wallet. 
He  was  searched  before  his  departure,  that  he  might  carry  away  no 
money ;  and  was  at  last  allowed  to  sail.  But  the  king  immediately 
executed  his  threat,  and  sequestered  all  his  lands  and  property. 
This  was  about  three  years  before  the  end  of  the  reign.  Anselm 
sent  his  complaint  to  the  pope,  and  soon  arrived  at  Rome.  Urban 
wrote  to  Wilham,  exhorting  him  to  restore  what  he  had  seized,  but 
abstained  from  more  violent  measures;  and  Anselm  continued  in 
Italy  till  William's  death  ^®. 

The  possession  of  Normandy  was  a  leading  object  of  William's  Incidents  of 
ambition,  and  he  gradually  attained  a  preponderance  in  it.  His 
first  invasion  compelled  Robert  to  make  some  cessions;  these  were 
increased  on  his  next  attack:  and  when  Robert  determined  to  join 
the  Crusaders,  he  mortgaged  the  whole  of  Normandy  to  Wilham, 
for  three  years,  for  ten  thousand  marks*^. 

He  obtained  the  usual  successes  of  a  powerful  invasion  in  Wales. 

The 

*  Eadmer,  ^ho  accompanied  the  arch*  two  ^thiops ;  and  afterwards,  mentioning  an 
bishop  in  bis  exile,  details  these  trans-  army  quite  black,  calls  it  an  Agmen  i£tbi- 
actioDs,  37— 50*  opum,  694,  695.     But  we   learn   the  same 

*  Ord.  Vit.  693.  697.  Eadmer,  35.  Sax.  curious  fact  from  Domesday  Book,  where 
Chron.  196.  In  the  year  1091,  Ordericus  one  is  mentioned  with  the  Servi  in  England, 
introduces  a  dream  of  a  priest,  which  dis-  In  the  enumeration  of  Glowecesterscire, 
plays  some  fancy,  hut  which  is  more  remark-  we  have  8  sem  et  unus  Jfrus,  p.  165. 
able  for  shewing  that  Blacks  were  then  known  There  is  also  a  person  called  Matthus  de 
in  Europe:  he  mentions  a  trunk  carried  by  Mauritania,  p.  170. 

R 
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CHAP.     The  natives  were  overpowered  on  the  plains,  but  annoyed  the 
_  ;  ^.    invaders  in  their  mountains^. 

HISTOltY  OF 

WILLIAM  u.  He  marched  an  army  against  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  tx) 
punish  his  incursions.  Robert  advised  Ae  Scottish  king  to  conciliate 
William ;  Malcolm  yielded  to  his  counsel,  and  accompanied  Robert 
to  the  English  court;  but  on  his  return,  was  treacherously  attacked 
by  Mowbray,  the  earl  of  Northumbria,  and  killed.  William 
regretted  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  action;  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  Mowbray,  by  his  arbitrary  depredations  and  con- 
spiracies, provoked  the  exertion  of  his  power,  defeated  and 
consigned  him  to  a  dungeon  ^^ 

His  temper.  The  government  of  William  appears  to  have  been  beneficial, 
both  to  England  and  Normandy.  To  the  church  it  was  oppressive. 
But  in  that  day,  when  a  serious  contest  had  begun,  whether  civil 
monarchy,  or  hierarchy,  should  be  the  actual  government  of  Europe, 
he  may  have  felt  the  importance  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
church;  and  it  was  the  vicious  propensity  of  his  temper,  to  act  on 
his  impressions  with  violence  and  precipitation.  His  character  waii 
as  arlntrary  as  his  father's,  but  more  generous  and  spirited.  He 
suspected  no  one ;  he  feared  no  one — scarcely,  it  is  said,  even  the 
Supreme.  In  public,  his  gait  was  erect;  his  countenance  proud; 
his  eyes  fixing  and  intimidating;  his  voice   loud  and  vehement. 

In 

^  See  Sax.  Chron.    '203.  305.;    and  the  hill  he  saw  the  Welshmen  hiuding  their  cap- 

Ilanes  Gruffud  ap  Cynan,  p.  598.  This  royal  tives,  and  hurrying  the  cattle  to  the  ships. 

Welsh  adventurer,  whose    life  was  foil  of  Irritated  at  the  sight,  he  rushed  madly  down 

vicissitudes,  which  his  hanes,  or  history,  nar«  the  descent,  though  without  his  armour,  fol* 

rates,   surprised   one   of  William's   barons*  lowed  only  by  one  knight.    His  shield  was 

Gruffyth,  with  three    ships,  attacked    the  soon  covered  with   arrows,  and  his   body 

border  lord's  territory.    The  sea  ebbing,  left  pierced  with   their    darts.     No  one    dust 

the  vessels  on  dry  land,  while  Gruffyth  was  approach  him  while  he  could  stand;  but  when 

plundering.  The  baron  hearing  of  his  attack,  he  sank  from  loss  of  blood,  they  cut  off  his 

started  from  his  bed,  and  hastened,  with  the  head,  and,  fastening  it  to  their  mast,  sailed 

followers  be  could  assemble  at  the  moment,  away  in  triumph.  Ord.  Vit.  670. 

to  punish  the  assailants.    From  the  top  of  a  '^  Ord.  Vit.  701. 703.  Sax.Chr.  198. 203. 
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In  private,  he  was  all  humour,  vivacity^  and  faeetiousriess.  To  his  ^^^^^ 
opponents,  he  was  severe,  even  to  ferocity;  to  his  knights^  good  histoeyof 
natured,  affable,  and  convivial^*. 


WILLIAM  lU 


His  munificence  was  so  lavish,  that  he  soon  exhausted  his  father's  His  extra- 
treasure.  But  although  his  resources  failed  him,  his  hberal  spirit  ^^*^^®* 
never  quitted  him :  the  habit  of  giving,  became  a  part  of  his 
nature.  He  viewed  all  things  with  a  magnificent  mind.  Hence  he 
one  day  threw  away  a  pair  of  new  hose  with  disdain,  because  they 
had  only  cost  three  shillings.  "  A  king  should  not  wear,''  said  he^ 
"  things  so  parsimonious;  fetch  me  some  worth  a  mark  of  silver^/' 
That  the  sovereign  should  labour  to  excel  his  subjsects,.  in  dignity 
of  mind,  exalted  virtue,  and  wise  munificeuce,.  is  unquestionably 
poper,  and  the  blessings  of  mankind  will  be  his  reward;  but  to 
waste  his  funds  in  the  fastidious  expenses  of  personal  luxury,  pride, 
or  in  liberalities  to  the  unworthy  who  happen  to  be  about  him, 

is- 


•  Malmeb.  12«.  Ord.  Vit  771.  Hanting- 
doa  saySy  Uiat  he  was  ferus  ultra  l^miaem, 
p.  378.    This  trait  was  derived  from  his 


fether.  The  tempers  of  parents  early  attract 
the  aotke»  and  impress  the  iiBagMiath>ns»  •( 
children. 


•  Malmsb.  123.  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
description  of  this  incident,  may  be  cited 
as  a  specimen  of  this  old  versifier^s  best 
manner : — 

There  ne  should  noo  mete  ne  drynke^ 

bote  it  were  overdear 
Come  in  hy«  wombe,  ne  cloth  over 

hys  swere. 
When  it  come  before  him>  he  nolde 

thereof  nought 
Nere  it  no  so  little  worth  but  it  were 

dear  y  bought. 
As  his  chamberlain  him  brought,  as 

he  rose  a  day 
A  morrow  for  to  weare  a  pair  hose 

of  say, 


He  asked  «  What  they  costened?*— 

*  Three  shilling/  the  other  seyde. 
*'  Fy  a  debles,*  quoth  the  king,—- 

^  Who  say.  s^  vile  deed^ 
Kyng.  to  weaiye  any  cloth  but  it 

costeaed  more* 
Buy  a  pair  of  a  mark,  other  thoa 

shat  be  acorye  sore/' 
A  worse  pair  of  ynou  the  other 

suththe  himk  brought, 
And  eaid  ^  They  were  for  a  mark 

and  unnethe  so  ybought/ 
^<  Ye  bel  ami,"  quoth  the  king,  <<  they 

were  well  ybought ; 
'^  In  thia  manner  serve  me,  other  thou 

ne  shalt  me  serve  nought/' 

Chron.  pp.  389,  sgok 

11  2 
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CHAP. 
V. 

HISTOBT  or 
iriLUAM  II. 


is  an  absurd  misuse  of  his  power,  which  Ithe  nation  will  rue,  and 
knaves  abuse.  The  reputation  of  Rufiis  has  suffered  from  this 
folly. 

William  had  all  the  feelings  of  the  chivalric  king,  and  delighted 
to  jbe  surrounded  with  knights.  To  them  he  was  profuse,  and  the 
fame  of  his  military  liberalities  became  so  diffused  over  Europe 
and  the  East,  that  knights  flocked  to  him  from  every  region,  and 
were  splendidly  rewarded^.  But  this  profusion  was  rather  the 
result  of  vanity,  than  of  the  generous  virtues :  it  was  so  connected 
with  selfish  feelings,  that  when  it  had  exhausted  his  usual  means, 
he  had  no  repugnance  to  enforce  the  most  unjust  and  scandalous 
measures  to  obtain  them  from  his  people.  Heavy  burthens  were 
imposed  upon  the  country ;  and  their  weight  was  aggravated  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  minister^.  Ecclesiastical  benefices  were  not  only 
kept  vacant,  that  the  royal  exchequer  might  reap  their  produce, 
but  they  were  afterwards  shamelessly  sold  to  the  highest  purchaser. 
The  moral  principle  of  the  nation,  thus  contaminated  in  its  most 
venerated  source,  degenerated  among  all  ranks.  Around  the  throne 
were  rapacity,  profusion,  and  profligacy;  which  they,  who  had  the 
means,  became  emulous  to  imitate,  and  which  they,  who  could  not 

imitate. 


**  Malmsb.  123.  Hence  Suger,  the  con- 
temporary  French  minister,  culls  him  mira- 
bHis  militum  mercator,  et  soldator.  Hist 
Franc. — Wacc  says,  he  did  not  hear  any 
knight  praised  for  his  prowess,  without  enroll- 
ing him  in  his  service. 

Li  reis  ros  fii  de  grant  noblesce 
Proz,  et  de  mult  grant  largesce. 
N'oist  de  chevalier  parler, 
Qui  de  proesse  oist  ioer, 
Qui  en  son  brief  escrit  ne  fust, 
£t  qui  par  an  del  soen  n'eust. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg. 
^  William  sometimes  stript  the  churches 


of  their  plate.  The  MS.  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
written  soon  after  his  reign,  gives  an  instance 
of  this,  to  an  amount  scarcely  credible.  The 
author  says,  **  We  have  found,  in  an  authen- 
tic writing  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  Athe- 
lard,  that  Rufus  took  from  Waltham  Abbey, 
at  one  time,  £,  6,666,  pounds  in  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  crosses,  embroidery,  and  other 
ornaments."  The  writer  says  he  was  edu- 
cated by  Peter,  the  son  of  Master  Athelard, 
the  institutor  and  ordinator  of  Waltham 
Church.  MS.  Cott.  Julius  D.  6.  This  is 
contemporary  authority;  but  the  sum  compels 
a  doubt  if  it  has  been  correctly  transcribed. 
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imitate,  beheld  only  to  revile  and  covet^.    Yet  sometimes,  amid    CHAP. 

this  gross  misconduct,  the  king's  natural  greatness  would  break 

out.     Thus,  when  two  monks  were  outbidding  each  other  for  a  williamh. 

rich  abbey,  he  asked  a  third,  who  was  standing  by,  silent.  How 

much  he  would  give?  The  monk  said  he  had  no  money ;  and  if  he 

had  been  richer,  his  conscience  would  not  have  sanctioned  such 

an  application.     The  king,  interested  by  his  integrity,  swore  by 

St.  Luke,  that  he  best  deserved  it,  and  should  have  it  for  nothing. 

When  we  read  in  Malmsbury,  that  while  Lanfranc  hved,  he  shrunk 

with  abhorrence  from  all  dishonourable  crime;  that  he  afterwards 

for  some  time  stood  as  in  a  balance  between  his  virtues  and  his  vices, 

and  that  magnanimity  was  the  natural  characteristic  of  his  mind^^; 

we  cannot  avoid  regretting  that  Anselm  did  not  take  more  trouble 

to  acquire  his  confidence,  and  to  guide  his  ardent  but  impetuous 

soul,  by  gentle  wisdom  and  conciliating  manners,  into  the  true 

paths  of  personal  honour  and  pubUc  virtue :    A  noble  and  useful 

reign  might  then  have  been  the  result^. 

Left  to  himself,  with  unprincipled  and  rapacious  ministers,  in  an  His  defects, 
ignorant  age— r-undisciplined,  and  illiterate, — he  knew  not  the  true 
principles  of  moral  greatness: — ^nor  was.  he  able  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  self-government,  the  most  indispensable  of  all  habits,  both  to 

kings 

^  Malmsb.  135.    Several  bishoprics  and  celebrity;  but  that  he  wanted  either   the 

abbeys  were  found  vacant  on  the  king's  death,  suaviter  in  modo,  or  the  art  of  choosing  the 

which  he  had  fanned  out.  moUia  tempora  fandi,  seems  inferable  from 

^  80  says  Malmsbury,  I S2.  who   speaks  the  king's  inflexible  dislike  to  him.     After  he 

in  high  terms  of  him.     He  says,  he  was  had  been  some  time  out  of  England,  on  the 

beyond  all  doubt  a  prince  incomparable  in  rumour  of  a  new  pope,  William  asked  what 

his  age.  p.  119.    Atone  time  he  compares  sort  of  a  man  he  was;    'Somewhat  like 

his  spirit  to  that  of  Alexander ;  at  another  Anselm/  was  the  answer.     "  Like  Anselm,^' 

he  mentions,  that  if  he  could  have  believed  exclaimed  the  king,   with   his   usual  oath, 

in  transmigration,  he  should  have   thought  '^  then  be  is  worth  nothing."    £adm.  54. — 

that  the  soul  of  Julius  Cassar  had  passed  into  Facts  like  these  imply  a  personal  aversion, 

Rufus. — Malmsbury  kindly  says,   de  tanto  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  caused  by 

rege  mala  dicere  erubesco.  p.  123.  offensive  manner,  than  by  the  political  op« 

"  Anselm  is  highly  praised;  and  deserves  position. 
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CHAP,    kings  and  subjects.     There  was  nothing  about  his  clergy  who  ap- 
^'         preached  him,  to  interest  him;    for  some  were  mere  soldiers, 

HISTORY  OJP  .  T    •     •  TT  1 

WILLIAM  II.  some  voluptuanes,    some  but  mercenary  pouticians.     Hence  he 
*       '       '  contracted  an  indifference  to  rehgion,  and  occasionally  a  contempt 
for  it.     To  invite  the  Jews  to  dispute  publicly  against  his  bishops, 
with  a  sarcastic  assertion,  that  he  would  embrace  the  feith  of  the 
conquerors  ^^;  and  to  take  money  from  the  Jews,  for  compelling  their 
sons  who  had  become  Christians,  to  return  to  Judaism ;  shew  a 
laxity  of  principle  about  the  most  sacred  of  all  obhgations,  which 
no  wise  man   will    encourage,  and  no  good  man   imitate.     The 
.    instance  given  by  Eadmer,  displays  this  vice  in  a  characteristic, 
but  most  censurable  Ught,     A  Jew  complained  to  him  with  tears, 
that  he  had  lost  his  son,  implored  his  pity,  and  petitioned,  that  he 
would  order  the  youth  to  return  to  his  paternal  fiuth.     The  king 
gave  no  answer,  as  he  saw  no  reason  for  hk  interfereiy^e.     The 
Jew,  knowing  his  necessities,  promised  him  sixty  marks.     Williaiq 
sent  for  the  young  man,  mentioned  his  father's  request,  and  com-* 
manded  him  to  return  to  Judaism.     The  son  expressed  his  suppo- 
sition, that  the  king  was  joking  with  him.     "  Son  of  a  duiighill  V* 
exclaimed   William,   ^^  do  you  think   I  should  joke   with  you? 
Obey  miy  orders  instantly,  or,  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke,  you  shall 
lose  your  eyes.*'     The  youth,  with  a  virtuous  spirit,  adhered  to  his 
adopted  religion,  and  respectfully  suggested  to  the  king,  that  it 
was  his  duty,  as  a  Christian  sovereign,  to  protect  those  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity.     The    king  did  not   attempt  to  execute  his 
threats,  but  sent  for  his  father,  and  demanded  the  sixty  marks. 
The  father  objected,  that  his  son  was  unconverted.     The  king  is 
stated  to  have  answered,    "  I  did  what  I  could,  and  though  I  have 
not  succeeded,  I  will  not  submit  to  work  without  reward/'    The 

Jew 

"  Malmab.  123. 
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Jew  was  forced  to  pay  half  the  stipulated  sum^.  No  character  chap. 
shews  more  than  William's,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  early  a  fixed 
moral  principle,  and  the  wisdom  of  basing  that  upon  its  most  william  n. 
natural  and  best  foundation.  No  life  more  forcibly  inculcates 
tile  evil,  of  allowing  the  mind  to  sport  with  its  sacred  duties. 
Thus  left  without  their  most  effective  guide,  his  high  talents  and 
impulses  became  spoilt  and  degraded  amid  the  temptations  and 
necessities  of  life.  Formed  by  nature  for  great  things,  he  mis- 
applied her  bounty,  and  threw  himself  away"*^, 

He  had  scarcely  reigned  twelve  years,  when  he  fell  by  a  violent  His  death, 
death.  The  night  before  it  occurred,  he  was  troubled  with 
a  disagreea*We  dream;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
a  confidential  ecclesiastic  repeated  to  him  another.  Tlie  king 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  on  hearing  it,  telling  him,  that  the 
dreamer  was  a  monk,  and  for  the  sake  of  money  had  dreamt 
like  a  monk :  he  ordered  him  a  hundred  shillings.  An  impres- 
sion had  however  been  made  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  declined 

his 


1100. 


^  We  have  this  incident  from  a  contem- 
porary, Eadmer,  p.  47.  whom  Malmsbury 
styles  "  an  historian  to  be  praised,  for  his 
fincerity  and  troth/'  p.  i<25.:  and  we  have 
seen  how  anxious  Malmsbury  was,  not  to 
dispraise  the  king.  The  anecdote  possesses 
aD  individual  life  and  harmony  of  character, 
with  the  best  attested  facts  of  Rufus,  which 
plead  iu  favour  of  its  veracity. 

*'  Ingentia  parturieos  animus,  says  Malm- 
sbury, p.  119.  We  have  another  incident, 
preserved  by  the  Norman  chronicler,which 
displays  both  the  spirit  and  the  faults  of  his 
character.  A  baron  told  him  he  was  going 
on  the  crusades,  and  therefore  hoped  he  would 
leave  his  territory  (Mans)  in  peace  while  he 
was  gone.  "Go  where  you  please,"  said 
William,  "  but  I  will  have  your  city."    The 


baron  answered,  that  he  possessed  it  by  here- 
ditary right,  and  if  the  king  disputed  that,  he 
was  ready  to  plead  before  the  proper  court. 
"  I  will  plead  with  you,''  replied  the  king, 
"  but  my  lawyers  will  be  swords,  and  spears, 
and  arrows."  When  the  baron  urged,  that  he 
had  taken  up  the  cross,  and  that  he  would 
mark  it  on  his  shield,  his  helmet,  his  saddle, 
and  his  horses ;  and,  thus  become  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  he  would  leave  his  cause  to  the  pro* 
tection  of  heaven ;««» the  king,  unmoved  by  an 
appeal  then  so  solemnly  revered,  jestingly 
answered,  "  Do  as  you  like — I  do  not  want 
to  war  with  crusaders,  but  I  will  have  the 
land  my  father  had ;  so  you  had  better  for- 
tify your  city,  and  animate  your  men,  for  I 
shall  certainly  pay  you  a  visit,  with  100,000 
lances  at  my  heels."    Ord.  Vit.  7^9. 
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CHAP,     ^lis  usual   hunting   before  dinner.     He  went  to  his  repast,  in- 
^'         dulged   copiously  at   it,    and   drank   more  liquor  than   he  was 

HISTORY  OF  C7  1  ./  a 

WILLIAM  II.  accustomed  to.  Animated  by  the  banquet,  he  resolved  to  have 
'  '  the  sport  he  had  deferred,  and  went  with  a  few  attendants  into 
the  New  Forest.  Jt  happened  that,  his  friends  dispersing  in 
pursuit  of  game,  he  was  left  alone,  as  some  authorities  intimate, 
with  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  noble  knight,  whom  he  had  brought  out  of 
France,  and  admitted  to  his  table,  and  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached.  As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  a  stag  passed  before  the 
king,  who  discharged  an  arrow  at  it :  the  animal  was  wounded,  but 
did  not  fall,  and  the  king  pursued  its  motions  with  his  eyes,  raising 
his  hand  to  screen  them  from  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  departing 
sun.  At  the  same  moment,  another  stag  crossing,  Walter  Tyrrel 
discharged  an  arrow  at  it.  At  this  precise  juncture,  a  shaft  struck 
the  king,  and  buried  itself  in  his  breast.  He  fell,  without  a  word, 
upon  the  arrow,  and  expired  on  the  spot.  Walter  ran  to  him,  but 
finding  him  breathless,  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and, 
remounting  his  horse,  fled  straight  to  the  sea,  and  crossed  over  to 
Normandy;  those  who  were  about  conniving  at  his  escape. 
Though  Henry  was  at  the  hunt  in  the  forest,  the  king^s  death  was 
not  immediately  known  to  him.  Some  rustics  saw  the  body,  and 
carried  it  in  their  cart  to  Winchester**,  The  arrow  was  found 
broken,  and  part  sticking  in  his  breast.  He  died,  says  Malmsbury, 
meditating  great  things,  and  would  probably  have  achieved  them. 
He  does  not  disclose  what  he  alludes  to ;  but  we  learn  from  the 
French  minister  of  the  time,  that  his  object  was  beUeved  to  be 
no  less  than  the  crown  of  France^.  j 

^  Maloisbury,  p.  ia6.  and  Ordericus,  783.  his  Anglo-Nonnan  Poem,  describes  the  king 

make  the  arrow  to  have  come  from  Tyrrel's  as  conversing  with  Tyrrel   on  this  subject, 

bow.  and  proposing  to  attack  Mans,  Poitou,  Bur- 

^  Suger  mentions  this  as  the  common  opi-  gundy,  and  France.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  13.  A.  2i« 
nion.  Vit.  Lud.  Grossi.  p.  96.    Gaimar,  in 
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It  seems  to  be  a  questionable  point;  whether  Walter  Tyrrel  ac-     chap. 
tually  shot  the  king.     That  opinion  was  certainly  the  most  preva-  j,„^qj^*y  or 
lent  at  the  time,  both  here  and  in  France.     But  the  French  abbot  william  u. 
says,    "  I  have  heard  Walter  Tyrrel  often  swear,  and  solemnly  Doubts  of  its 
declare,  and  at  a  period  when  he  had  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  from  *"^^^^- 
the  avowal,  that  he  had  not  come  into  that  part  of  the  forest  in 
which  the  king  was  hunting,  nor  had  he  seen  him  at  all  in  the 
forest^.''     Eadmer  relates,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  king 
had  stumbled,  and  fell  upon  an  arrow *^.     Gaimar,  a  contemporary 
versifier,  or  nearly  so,  says,  **  an  arrow  struck  the  king,  but  we  do 
not  know  who  held  the  bow ;  but  the  other  archers  said,  that  the 
shaft  had  come  from  Walter  TyrreFs^. ''     John  of  Salisbury  says, 
that  when  he  wrote,    it  was  as  doubtful  by  whom  William  was 
killed,  as  it  was  by  whom  Julian  the  Apostate  felP'^.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  writers  are  numerous,  who  ascribe  the  catastrophe  to 
Walter  Tyrrel^®.     None  of  the  authorities  intimate  a  belief  of  a 
purposed  assassination '*^;  and  therefore,  it  would  be  unjust  now  to 
impute  it  to  any  one. 

Wace,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary,  seems  unable  to  decide 
on  the  real  cause  of  the  casualty.     He  enumerates  the  various 

opinions 


<*  Suger,Vit.  Lud.  p.  97. 
*•  Eadm.  p.  54. 
<•  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  13  A.  21. 
Des  ci  alquer  le  rei  feri 
Unc  saiete  et  quer  li  vint 
Mes  ne  savuin  ki  Tare  sustint 
Mes  CO  disaient  le  altre  archer 
Ke  le  eissi  del  arc  Walter. 
He  adds  that  this  was  probable,  because  be 
fled,       Semblant  en  fu  kar  tost  fui. 

Peter  Langtoft,  ia  his  Chronicle,  states  the 
same ; 

Et  ly  francays  Tirol  se  pressayt  a  seter, 
Qui  de  ferir  la  beste  et  fert  le  rays  ulquer. 
MS.  Cott.  Lib.  Julius  A.  5. 


^  Vila  Anselmi. 

*•  Malmsb.  126.  Ord.  Vit.  782.  Matt. 
Par.  54.  Hunt.  378.  Hoveden,467.  Chron. 
Petrib.  57.  Petri  Bless.  Cent.  110.  Chr. 
Mailros,  162.  Chr.  Th.  Wikes,  24.  Ann. 
Wav.  141.  Sim.  Dun.  225.  Rad.  Die.  498. 
Bromton,  996,  Rob.  Glouc.  419.  Matt. 
West.  21.  So  MS.  Chron.  T.de  Taxter,  Julius 
A.  1.  p.  54.  and  Chron.  I.  Pike,  Julius  D,6» 
p.  46. 

^  It  is  just  to  Anselm's  memory  to  state, 
thai  he  received  the  news  of  William's  death 
with  great  sympathy  and  emotion.  Eadm.  55. 
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CHAP,    opinions  of  the  day  upon  it; 
doubt  as  he  found  it^. 
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His  account  is ; — 

Gautier  Tirel  un  chevalier 
Qui  en  la  cort  esteit  mult  chier; 
Une  saiete  del  reis  prist 
Dont  il  Toccist  si  com  Ten  dist* 

En  la  nove  forest  entrerent 
Cers  et  hisses,  berser  quiderent. 
Lor  agace  par  la  forest  firent, 
Mais  a  grant  del  se  departirent. 

Ne  sai  qui  traist,  ne  qui  iussa; 
Ne  qui  feri^  ne  qui  beraa ; 
Mais  CO  dis  Ten,  ne  sai  s'il  fist. 
Que  Tirei  traist,  le  rei  ocist. 


but  leaves  the  question  in  as  much 


Plusers  dient  qu'il  trebuch% 
En  sa  cote  s'empecha, 
£t  la  saiete  trestorna, 
£t  le  acier  el  rei  cola. 

Alquers  dient  qui  Tirel  volt 
Ferir  un  eerf,  qui  trespassout 
Entre  lui  et  le  rei  toreit, 
£  il  traist  qui  entese  aveit; 

Mais  sa  saiete  glaceia 
La  flecbe  a  an  arbre  freia ; 
Et  la  saete  tnver8a» 
Le  rei  feri,  mort  le  rua. 

Wace,  Roman,  de  Normandie, 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4.  C.  1 1. 


If  w*  believe  Walter  Tyrrel's  declaration 
of  his  innocence,  the  question  recurs,  whether 
the  king  fell  accidentally  on  the  arrow,  or  was 
assassinated.  The  previous  dream  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  the  prediction,  to  Henry  in 
the  forest,  that  he  would  soon  be  king,  which 
Wacc  mentions  after  the  above  extract,  are 


circumstances  that  might  be  constnied  to 
imply  the  knowledge  of  some  plot.  It  was 
iht  misfortuaa  of  Rufus,  that  his  death  be- 
nefited so  many — Hcory,  France,  atiU  the 
clergy,— that  no  critical  inquiry  was  made 
into  its  cause. 
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C  H  A  P.    VI. 

ON    CHIVALRY  AND    KNIGHT-ERRANTRY    IN 
ENGLAND  AND    NORMANDY. 

nPHE  internal  state  of  England,  and  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the    c  HA  p. 
eleventh  century,  presented  the  political  anomaly,  of  countries  . 


with  governments  that  were  nominally  monarchical,  infested  with  a 
host  of  petty  sovereigns,  in  every  part,  who  were  despotic  in  the  teN 
ritories  they  occupied,  and  who  acknowledged  in  the  king  little  else 
than  a  titular  superiority,  and  the  right  of  receiving,  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  their  military  attendance.  These  petty  sove- 
reigns were  the  lords  or  barons,  who  shared  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdoms.  As  they  had  originally  acquired  their  property 
by  the  sword,  especially  in  Normandy  and  England,  by  the  sword 
they  were  obliged  to  preserve  it.  They  were  perpetually  striving 
to  dispossess  each  other  by  violence;  and  this  singular  state  of 
their  aristrocratical  society,  made  chivalry  and  knight-errantry 
both  popular  and  necessary. 

Estates  are  now  held  on  written  muniments,  and  their 
peaceable  possession  is  guarded  and  guaranteed  by  law,  easily 
enforced  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  country.     But 

s2  in 
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CHAP,     in   those    times,  when   they  were    often    conferred    by   the   gift 
of  a  horn,  or  an  arrow,  and  the  monarch  had  but  feeble  means 

CHIVALRY 

AND  KNIGHT  to  cnforcc  right  or  to  punish  wrong,  it  is  obvious  that  possession 
ijj    was  the  great  evidence  of  title,  and  he  that  had  strength  sufficient 

'  """"^  to  wrest  lands  from  another,  usually  kept  his  acquisition  till 
superior  violence  forced  it  from  him.  In  this  state  of  society,  the 
services  of  knighte  were  every  where  wanted  by  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  estates,  as  well  to  defend  their  ancient  occupations,  as 
to  enable  the  more  ambitious  to  obtain  others.  Knights,  tlierefore, 
w  ere  perpetually  errant,  or  travelling  about  in  quest  of  adventures 
or  employment ; .  some  from  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition,  and 
some  for  its  expected  profits.  They  often  met  the  oppressed  or  the 
unsuccessful ;  and  they  cheerfully  engaged  themselves  to  redress 
those  wrongs  which  laws  were  too  feeble  to  remedy,  and  for 
redressing  which,  honour,  plunder,  or  rich  donations,  became 
usually  their  compensation. 

In  the  first  century  after  the  Norman  conquest,  this  state  of 
things  pervaded  Normandy  and  England ;  as  a  few  instances  will 
shew.  William  Rufus  permitted  his  young  knights  and  squires 
to  amuse  themselves  by  plundering  the  estates  of  the  country 
nobility  with  impunity*.  Rapine  was  so  usually  the  employment 
of  the  young  nobles,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  mark  of  the 
persuasive  talents  of  an  abbot  of  Tewksbury,  that  he  drew  many 
from  it  to  a  peaceful  life^.  It  is  noticed  of  several,  that  in  their 
youth  they  exercised  themselves  in  rapine  and  robbery  ^  Thus, 
a  young  nobleman  met  a  monk  travelling  with  a  servant,  both  on 
horseback;  he  dismounted  them  without  ceremony,  and  took  their 

horses : 

*  Ord.  Vit.  680.     As  soon  as  the  Con-  as    their   means   of   op{>ression   permitted. 

qneror  had  died,  the  Norman  nobles  turned  Ord.  V^it.  ^^\. 
his  ofTicers  out  of  their  territories,  ^ot  posses-  '  Ord.  Vit.  600. 

sion  of  the  castles  on  their  estates,  and  then  '  As  in  Ord.  Vit,  627. 

began  attacking  and  plundering  each  other 
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horses:  nor  could  the  monk  get  any  redress,  by  applying  to  his     CHAP, 
father^.     Here  was  precisely  a   case,   in  which,  if  he   had  met 


IN  BNG- 


NOUMANDT* 


'another  knight-errant,  or  travelling  knight,  he  might  have  found  land  and 
an  immediate  protector.  We  find  the  nobles  in  Normandy  ^_^ 
described  as  augmenting  their  possessions  by  violence,  and  com- 
peUing  the  peasantry  to  build  them  castles,  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  extorted  acquisitions^.  The  consequence  of  such  things 
was  perpetual  retaliation.  Thus  one  young  lord  was  led,  by  the 
persuasions  of  others  like  himself,  to  pursue  this  rapacious  system ; 
and  the  neighbouring  adventurers  plundered  in  their  turn  on  his 
territory^.  In  the  same  manner  a  great  baron  is  described,  as 
excelling  his  countrymen  in  these  achievements;  building  a  strong 
castle,  filling  it  with  adventurers;  seizing  other  castles  by  craft 
or  force,  sometimes  imprisoning  the  lords,  and  sometimes  extorting 
money  from  their  ransoms^.  The  same  character  is  given  of 
another  powerful  baron,  enriched  by  his  depredations.  His  castle, 
which  was  called  a  den  of  thieves,  he  fortified  with  ditches  and  thick 
hedges,  from  which,  all  his  life,  he  was  darting  out  to  exercise 
rapine  and  bloodshed.  He  had  seven  sons,  and  he  trained  them 
up  to  the  same  employment  ^     From  these  instances,  it  will  be 


♦  Ord.  Vit.  603. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  673.  William  of  Tyre  marks 
the  depredating  habits  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  "  The  superior  chiefs,  who  ought  to 
have  directed  their  subjects  to  peace,  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  petty  causes, 
filled  the  country  with  burnings,  exercised 
plunder  every  where,  and  exposed  the  goods 
of  the  weaker  to  rapine,  by  their  impious 
satellites.    The  property  of  no  one  was  safe." 

•  Ord.  Vit.  593-  '  lb.  596.     , 

•  lb.  685,  The  dying  conversation  of  a 
powerful  baron,  repeated  by  Huntingdon, 
shews  how  the  Great  strove  to  enlarge  their 
possessions  by  depredation.    "As  the  arch^ 


easily 

bishop  and  ministers  were  receiving  his  con- 
fession, they  urged  him  to  restore  the  lands 
which  he  had  taken  away  by  force  or  guile. 
He  answered,  '  If  I  separate  the  estates  I 
have  amassed,  what  shall  I  leave  to  my 
children?'  They  replied,  '  Let  your  ancient 
inheritances  suffice  them,  which  you  justly 
acquired;  restore  the  rest,  or  you  will  devote 
your  soul  to  hell.'  The  baron  paused,  btit 
decided — *  No ;  I  will  leave  my  sons  all,  and 
they  must  act  in  mercy  to  my  soul.'  He 
died  with  all  his  accumulations;  and  his  sons, 
in  mercy  to  his  soul,  imitated  his  example, 
and  by  new  violence  and  injustice,  extorted 
new  possessions."  IIunt.de  conteuiptu  JMunfdi. 
ap.  Wharton,  2  Anglo-Sac.  697,698. 
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CHAP,    easily  conceived,  how  greatly  the  exertions  of  knights  were  every- 
where wanted;  and  that  knight-errantry,  or  the  system  of  knights 
AND  KNIGHT  travelling   about   in  quest  of  adventure  or   employment,  was  a 

ZRRANTR7  c?  x  i       ^ 

IV    popular  and  lucrative  profession.     Till  the  increasing  power  of  the 

""     '       '  monarch  had  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country,  and  compelled 

the  great  to  respect  the  voice  of  law,  and  to  feel  the  punishment 

of  offended  justice,  no  class  of  population  could  be  more  valued, 

or  even  useful,  than  these  knight-adventurers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age* 
The  chancellor  of  Rufus  is  described  as  directing  all  his  sagacity 
to  disinherit  the  weaker  minded,  and  to  extort  money  ^.     A  great 
baron  of  that  period,  not  only  laid  all  the  churches  near  him  under 
contribution,  he  also  put  his  own  wife  into  prison,  and  in  fetters, 
to  compel  her  to  give  up  her  property ;  and  he  carried  a  naked 
sword  under  his  cloak,  with  which,  when  the  humour  seized,  he 
stabbed,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  any  one  near  him,  whom  he  could 
attack  with  impunity.    His  possessions  he  daily  increased  by  new 
rapacity ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  power,  and  the  terror 
of  his  character,  that  this  monster  was  admired  and  venerated  ^^ 
The  famous  Robert  de  Belesme  was  of  this  sort.     He  preferred  to 
see  his  captives  perish,  to  being  liberated;  he  would  thrust  out  the 
eyes  of  children  with  his  thumb,  and  impale  those  of  either  sex, 
whom  he  disliked.    It  was  his  ambition  to  be  wondered  at,  and  to 
have  his  extravagancies  made  the  subject  of  vulgar  proverbs". 
We  may  reasonably  ask.  Can  such  things  have  been  ?  But  if  we 
recollect  t^at  these  barons,  in  the  first  reigns  after  the  conquest, 
were  as  absolute  in  their  domains  as  an  emperor  of  Morocco;  as 
illiterate;  and  daily  in  the  use  of  arms  and  violence,  from  their 
babyhood,  and  countenanced  by  the  general  practice  of  all  around 

them; 

*  Hunt,  de  cont.  698.  '*  lb.  another  of  these  great  robbers,  in  William  of 

"  lb.  and  699.    And  see  the  picture   of     Newberry,  1. 1.  c.  11.  p.  37.  ed.  Par.i6io. 
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^em ;  our  astonishment  vill  subside  into  gratitude,  at  the  happy    chap. 
improvements  ifi^hich  society  has  since  received.     It  is  true  that  '    ^ 

most  of  these  ministers  of  cruelty  died  violently,  because  those  land  and 
^'  who  live  by  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword/'  But  while  ^^^'^^^'^^^ 
such  habits  lasted,  the  institution  or  practice  of  knight-errantry 
was  an  advantage  to  the  community.  Unquestionably,  many  of 
them  consulted  the  benefit  of  an  exploit,  mther  than  its  morality ; 
but  while  society  was  in  this  state  of  mihtary  chaos,  there  was  so 
much  injustice,  perpetually  arising,  to  redress,  that  their  exertions 
could  not  fail  to  be  often  on  the  side  of  right:  there  were 
always  tyrant  barons  to  be  conquered;  captives  to  be  released; 
ladies  to  be  assisted ;  and  caitifFs  castles,  that  defied  law,  to  be 
taken :  and  therefore  a  knight-errant,  with  a  moderate  portimi  c^ 
true  chivalry  and  religious  feeling,  could  easily  contrive  to  unite 
his  interest  with  his  consciaice,  and  relieve,  with  profit  as  well  as 
credit  to  himself,  the  brave  and  injured,  by  his  valour^*. 

No  fact  perhaps  will  more  strongly  attest  the  truth  of  the 
revolting  picture  that  we  have  been  contemplating,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  our  Stephen  s  reign  even  some  of  our  bishops 
encouraged  the  practice  of  depredation,  and  partook  of  the  profit. 
^^  The  bishops,  the  bishops  themselves,^'  says  a  contemporary, 
^*  I  blush  to  say  it — yet  not  all,  but  many—- bound  in  iron  and 
completely  furnished  with  arms,  were  accustomed  to  mount  war- 
horses  with  the  perverters  of  their  country,  to  participate  in  their 
prey;  to  expose  to  bonds  and  torture,  the  knights  whom  they  took 
in  the  chance  of  war,  or  whom  they  met  foil  of  money :  and  while 
they  themselves  were  the  head  and  cause  of  so  much  wickedness 
and  enormity,  they  ascribed  it  to  their  knights  ^/^  j 

"  The  knight,  or  vavasor^  who  claimed  the  He  adds,  '<  That  I  may  not  at  present  men- 

land  vrbere  the  Conqueror  was  about  to  be  tion  others,  for  it  would  be  indecent  to  carp 

buried,  as  bis  own,  unjustly  torn  from  him,  is  equally  at  all,  public  fame  declaims  against 

called  by  Wace,  -  -  un  Vavasor  errant,  the    bishops  of   Winchester,   Lincoln,  and 

Qui  la  presse  \'mt  deromptiit. — MS.  Chester,  as  mor^e  intent  than  others  on  these 

"  Cesta  Stephan,  ap.  Puchesne;  p.  9§ft«  irreligious  pursuits/^ 
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CHAP.         In  great  national  emergencies,  kings   invited  knights  to  their 
courts  by  profuse  liberality.     We  have  already  mentioned,  that 

AND  KNIGHT  thcj  travcUed  to  the  court  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  and  his  son, 
ijf    from  all  parts,  when  the  sovereigns  had  made  it  public  that  they 

'  '  '  wanted  their  services.  Knights  were  the  disciplined  and  effective 
soldiery  of  the  day.  They  were  the  only  part  of  the  miUtary  that 
were  completely  armed;  and  their  skill  and  power  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons,  made  their  exertions  the  usual  means  of  victory. 

We  have  a  complete  instance  of  the  achievements  of  a  knight- 
errant,  even  so  late  as  Edward  I.  This  prince,  travelling  through 
Burgundy,  heard  of  a  noble  living  by  rapine  and  spoil,  in  a  very 
strong  castle.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  in  its  most  generous 
heroism,  Edward  attacked  this  castle,  to  deliver  the  country  from 
the  violence  of  its  master ;  took  it;  and  then  gave  it  disinterestedly 
away  to  the  count  of  Savoy  ^*.  Even  our  John  furnishes  us  with 
an  instance  of  a  similar  kind.  He  came  to  the  castle  of  a  very 
brave  knight,  but  who  was  intent  on  rapine,  and  despoiling  his 
neighbours,  and  who  robbed  all  that  travelled  that  road.  John 
attacked  him  with  his  forces,  and  the  predatory  knight  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out  for  three  weeks  against  his  attacks  ^^. 

The  importance  of  knight-adventurers,  while  government  was 
weak,  and  the  police  imperfect,  appears  from  many  instances. 
When  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  who  disliked  tlie  Normans,  fled 
with  their  families  to  the  woods,  and  sought  subsistence  by  rapine, 
the  districts  which  they  could  pervade  became  so  unsafe,  that 
every  man  was  obliged  to  fortify  his  house,  like  a  besieged  castle, 
every  night ;  and  prayers  were  said  by  the  elder  of  the  family,  on 
the  shutting  of  his  doors  and  windows,  as  in  a  tempest  at  sea. 
Hence  the  abbots  of  St.  Alban's  gave  a  part  of  their  manors,  to 
have  knights  engaged  to  watch  the  roads,  and  keep  them  safe  from 
all  assailants  ^^.  In 

"  Matt.  West.  353.  "  Rigordus  Philipp.  1.  1.  p.  215. 

"  Matt.  Paris,  Abb.  Alb.  45, 46. 
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In    Stephen^s     reign,    we    find    the    country    in    the    same     chap. 
state.     Knights  of  all  kinds  flocked  into  it,  and  especially  from  ^^  ^^^ ' 
Flanders  and  Bretagne,  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their  land  and 
rapine  ^^.     In  John's  reign,  we  are  told  that  all  the  castles  of  the  > 
country  were  the  caves  of  robbers  and  the  dens  of  thieves^®.    One 
of  these  powerful  depredators  is  described  to  be   as  complete  a 
caitiff  as  any  knight-errant  in  romance  chastised.     He  was  accus- 
tomed to  boast,  that  he  had  assisted  to  burn  twenty-four  monks, 
with  their  church.     He  is  stated  to  have  anointed  his  captives  with 
honey,  and  to  have  exposed  them  naked  under  a  burning  sun,  for 
insects   to  torment.     He  seized  a  castle,    and    was   sending   for 
knights  from  Flanders  to  defend  it,  when  another  knight,  more 
gentle,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  county,  took  him,  and  hung  him 
up^^.     When  Anselm  went  to  Rome,  he  passed  through  Burgundy. 
The  report  of  his  title    reached   the  ears   of  a  barori,   and  he 
hastened  to  plunder  him.     The  archbishop  had  turned  out  of  the 
road,  to  refresh  his  train  with  a  repast.     The  baron  burst  upon 
them,    seized  their  horses,  and  was   fiercely   advancing  to  take 
them,  when  the  reverend  countenance  of  Anselm  interested  his 
sympathy,  and  stopped  his  violent  purposes  ^^.     These  instances 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the   rise  of  knights-errant  travelling  the 
country  to  prevent  or  punish  such  acts  of  violence;  and  our  old 
satirist,    Pierce   Plowman,  implies    that  they  actually  did   roam 
about  for  this  purpose^*. 

Another  important  use  of  knights,  and  which  must  have  long 

continued 

^  Malmsb.  179.  "  Malmsb.  186. 

'•  Matt.  Paris,  Abb.  118.  »  Eadmer,  43. 


"  He  says, 

Knyghtes  shoulde  -  -  -  Trewely  to  take  and  treweliche  to  fyghte, 

Ryden  and  rappe  adoune  in  remes  aboute  Ys  the  profession  and  the  pure  ordre  that 

And  to  tal^e  trespassours  and  ty en  hem  faste.  apendeth  to  Knyghtes. 

--------•••  ist  Vision. 

T 
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CHAP,     continued  the  profession,  was  the  feudal  obhgation  attached  to  all 
land,  that  a  certain  number  of  knights  should  be  furnished,  at  the 


VI, 

CHIVALRY 

AND  KNIGHT  Call  of  thc  sovercign,  for  a  certain  number  of  hides.     The  clergy 

£R RAN TRY 

IN    were  always  obliged  to  retain  the  necessary  quantity  of  knights  to 


perform  the  service  for  them,  as  they  could  not  do  it  themselves ; 
and  we  often  find,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  possessions  of  a 
church,  the  land  let  or  given  to  knights,  as  the  hire  of  their 
military  services.  The  baron  or  his  children  might  attend  for 
themselves;  but  when  their  possessions  were  large,  as  a  knight 
was  to  be  found  for  every  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  landed  pro- 
perty, they  were  under  the  necessity  of  retaining  many  knights 
to  fulfil  their  feudal  obligaticMi^^.  Knights  also  became  a  necessary 
part  of  both  regal  and  baronial  state.  Tlius  Thomas  k  Becket  had 
700  knights  as  part  of  his  household,  besides  1200  stipendiary 
retainers,  and  4,000  followers,  serving  him  forty  days*^.  The 
legal  service  of  a  knight,  for  the  land  which  he  held  by  military 
tenure,  was  to  serve  forty  days  at  his  own  costs,  where  the  king 
went  against  his  enemies^*. 

Knights  were  usually  persons  of  birth,  but  not  always  so ;  the 
lower  ranks  were  sometimes  raised  to  the  honour,  for  extraordinary 
valour.  Thus  Rufus  knighted  the  soldier  who  had  unhorsed  him**. 
So  the  emperor,  observing  great  bravery  in  an  individual  of  inferior 
condition,  at  the  attack  of  a  castle,  ordered  him  to  be  honoured 
with  the  military  belt.  He  answered,  however,  that  as  he  was  a 
plebeian,  he  chose  to  remain  so,  because  his  condition  was 
suflficient  for  him*^.     Indeed   as   society  advanced,    knighthood 

became 

"  The  value  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  is  put  valer  attendirent  au  roi  quaraunt  jurs  sur  lur 

as  the  fee  for  a  knight,  by  the  i  Edw.  II. —  custages  de  meyne  |t  la  ou  le  roy  deveit  aler 

^n  1253,  every  person  having  15  libratas  sur  ses  enemis.    Rotul.  Parliam.  6  Edw.  I. 

terrae,  was  ordered   to  be  made  a  knight,  p.  11. 
Matt  Paris,  864.  **  See  before^  p.  1 14. 

*»  Stephanides,  22,  23.  *  Otto,  f  rising.    Urti«i,  p,  458« 

'^.  Mes  tus.  jurs  par  le  service  de  un  chi- 
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became  so  expensive,  that  statutes  were  made  to  compel  the 
holders  of  adequate  portions  of  land  to  assume  the  dignity. 
Knighthood  being  an  honour  additional  to  nobility*^,  and  emu- 
lously  sought  for  by  it,  embraced  in  its  ranks  persons  very  unequal 
in  wealth.  The  richer  knights  distinguished  themselves  by  luxuries, 
which  were  complained  of.  Thus  1,000  of  them  are  said  to  have 
appeared  one  day  in  silk  cointises,  and  the  next  day  in  new 
robes  *^.  And  John  of  Salisbury  found  their  luxurious  habits  so 
increasing,  that  he  has  left  us  a  copious  declamation  against  them*^. 
This  author  tells  us  how  knights  should  qualify  themselves  for 
their  duty.  They  must  learn  from  the  beginning,  to  labour,  run, 
carry  weights,  and  bear  the  sun  and  dust;  to  use  sparing  and 
rustic  food ;  sometimes  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  in 
tents;  then  to  practise  the  use  of  arms^.  He  draws  a  strong 
picture  of  the  effeminate  knight;  which  proves  to  us  that  in  his 
time,  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  this  order  was  beginning  to  dege- 
nerate, or  rather  perhaps  that  society  was  becoming,  happily 
for  its  comfort,  less  warlike^^ 

The 


CHAP* 
VI. 

IN  ENG- 
LAXD  AND 
NORMANDY. 


^  Thus  we  frequently  read  of  nobles  not 
jet  distinguished  by  knighthood,  and  of 
others  attaining  it.  2  Gale  Script.  60*  71. 
Matt.  Par.  323. 

*  Matt.  Paris,  829. 

"  In  his  Polycraticus,  181. 

••  Polycrat.  181. 

•*  He  says, "  Some  think  that  military  glory 
consists  in  this ;  that  they  shine  in  elegant 
dress,  that  they  make  their  clothes  tight  to 
their  body,  and  so  bind  on  their  linen  or  silken 
garments  as  to  seem  a  skin  coloured  like 
their  flesh.  If  they  are  sitting  softly  on  their 
ambling  horses,  they  think  themselves  so 
many  ApoUos.  If  you  make  an  army  of  them, 
you  will  have  the  camp  of  Thai's,  not  of 
Hannibal.  £ach  is  boldest  in  the  banquetting 
hall,  but  in  the  battle  every  one  desires  to 


be  ihe  last ;  they  would  rather  shoot  arrows 
at  the  enemy  than  come  to  close  fighting. 

"  When  they  return  home  without  a  scar, 
they  sing  triumphantly  of  their  battles,  and 
boast  of  the  thousand  deaths  that  wandered 
near  their  temples.  If  diligent  idleness  can 
procure  any  spears,  which,  being  brittle  as 
hemp,  should  chance  to  be  broken  in  the 
field ;  if  a  piece  of  gold,  minium,  or  any 
colour  of  the  rainbow,  by  any  chance  or  blow 
should  fall  out  of  their  shields  ;  their  garru- 
lous tongues  would  make  it  an  everlasting 
memorial.  They  have  the  first  places  at 
supper.  They  feast  every  day  splendidly,  if 
they  can  afford  it;  but  shun  labour  and 
exercise  like  a  dog  or  a  snake.  Whatever  is 
surrounded  with  difficulty,  they  leave  to  those 
who  serve  them.    In  the  mean  time,  they  so 

gild 
T  2 
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CHAP.  '^^^  *^^^  merit  of  a  knight  is  correctly  stated  by  a  Troubadour. 
^^'  "  It  is  to  fight  well ;  to  conduct  a  troop  well ;  to  do  his  exercise 
well ;  to  be  well  armed ;  to  ride  his  horse  well ;  to  present  liimself 
with  a  good  grace  at  courts,  and  to  render  himself  agreeable 
there/'  He  adds,  "  Seldom  are  all  these  qualities  united  ^^/'  This 
is  very  probable:  to  unite  martial  habits  and  vigour  with  the 
courteous  elegancies  of  polished  life,  could  not  be  often  accom- 
plished in  a  half  civilized  age. 

Knighthood  was  conferred  by  investing  the  person  with  a  belt^, 
in  which  a  sword  was  inserted^.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  a  freeman ^^  There  was  no  hmit  as  to  age^.  Abbots  were  at 
length  forbidden  to  make  them^'^;  but  bishops,  knights,  and 
princes,  had  the  power ^.  To  command  knights,  it  was  proper  to 
be  a  knight  ^^. 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  knighthood,  was  solemn  and 
splendid.  The  Anglo-Saxon  custom  was,  that  the  intended  knights 
should  confess  themselves,  and  watch  all  the  preceding  night  in  a 
church '*^.  The  Normans  thought  this  too  unwarlike ;  but  even 
they  admitted  it  to  be  connected  in  some  measure  with  religion,*  by 
taking  an  oath  when  they  were  dubbed  ^^.  Hence,  John  of 
Salisbury  says,  "  without  the  religion  of  an  oath,  none  is  bound 
with  the  belt  of  knighthood*^;'"    and  on  the  day  of  their  being 

dubbed, 

gild  their  shields,  and  so  adorn  their  camps,  Before  that  time,  abbots  knighted.     Here* 

that  you  would  think  every  one,  not  a  scholar,  ward  went  to  the  abbot  of  Peterboro'  to  be 

but,  a  chieftain  of  war."  Polycrat.  p.  181.  knighted.  Ing.  70. 

^^  Arnaud  de  iMarveil  in  St.  Palaye's  Hist.  ^  Thus   Lanfranc  made  Rufus  a  knight. 

Troub.  1.  p.  8u  Malmsb.  lao. 

**  Matt. West.  189.  Duchesne's  Hist.  Norm.  **  Therefore    Hereward^  before  he  begaa 

973.     Ord,  Vit.  573.     Matt.  Par.  231.  his  attacks  on  the  Normans  who  had  taken 

**  So  Salisbury  declares,  187.  his  mother's  property,  procured  the  dignity. 

*•  This  was  ordered  by  Hen.  H.  Hove.  614,  Ing.  70. 

^  Henry  I.  was  made  a  knight  at  six-  ^  Ingulf,  70. 

teen.    Matt.  Par.  11.     Another  at  nineteen.  ^*  Henry   II.   in    his  laws,    calls  it    the 

JMailros,  185.  sacramenrum  armorum. 

^  Eadmer,  68.    This  was  wa»  in  1102.  **  Polycr.  187. 
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dubbed,  the.  new  knight  went  solemnly  to  the  chuf ch^.  his  swwd     ^  ^  ^• 
and  belt  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  pr^^s  were  offered  ^.  in  eng- 
His  oath  declared  his  duty  to  be,  "  To  defend  the  church,  to  kormandt. 


attack  the  perfidious,   to   venerate  the  priesthood;    to  repel  the  "" 
injuries  of  the  poor;  to  keep  the  country  quiet;  and  to  shed  his 
blood,   and  if  necessary  to  lose  his  life,  for  his  brethren^/'     That 
the  ceremony  of  the  investiture  was  splendid,  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  of  its  expences*^. 

As  they  had  their  duties,  so  they  had  their  privileges.  They 
were  freed  from  all  gelds  or  taxes,  and  from  all  other  services  and 
burthens,  in  order  says  the  authority,  "  that,  being  so  alleviated, 
they  may  instruct  themselves  in  the  use  of  horses  and  arms, 
and  be  B-pt  and  ready  for  my  service,  and  the  defence  of  my  • 
kingdom^/'  But  the  great  inducements  to  the  rank  were,  the 
honour,  the  donations,  they  perpetually  received,  and  the  plunder 
they  were  always  acquiring*^.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that^ 
before  those  happy  periods  occurred  in  which  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual was  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  law,  the  men  who 
constituted  the  armed  force  of  the  country  could  be  kept  in 
peaceful  demeanour.     Hence,  though  John  of  Salisbury  contends 

that 


*»  Polycr.  187.  193. 

**  lb.  186. 

^  It  was  lawfal  for  kings  and  territorial 
lords  to  raise  money  from  their  tenants,  to 
make  their  eldest  sons  knights.  In  the 
records  of  the  Exchequer,  we  see  some  of 
the  expences.  "  For  clothes  and  horses, 
and  other  apparatus,  to  make  two  knights, 
£,  12.  2. 6."  **  For  three  robes  of  scarlet,  three 
of  green,  two  baldekins,  one  culcitra,  and 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  knight, 
£-  33«"  "  For  three  robes  of  silk,  three  of 
green,  three  wrappers,  three  spurs,  tbree 
saddles  with  thongs,  three  vests,  &c.  to  make 
a  knight,  £.21.  10.  2."  1  Mad,  Exch.  372. 


^  Henry  I.  grants  this,  Matt.  Par.  56. 
Wilkins,  Leg.  234.  Salisbury  alsomentions^ 
that  knighthood  "  rejoices  in  many  immu- 
nities and  more  eminent  privileges — and  has 
not  to  provide  horses,  carriage,  and  other 
sordid  burthens."  Pol.  187, 188. 

^  The  Troubadour  Durand  expresses  some 
feelings  of  this  sort:  "  War  pleases  me. 
By  war  I  see  feasts,  gifts,  pleasures  and  songs, 
multiplied.  War  converts  a  vilain  to  a  cour- 
tois.  War  well  made,  therefore,  pleases  me. 
Hence  I  wish  the  truce  broken  between  the 
Sterlings  and  the  Tournois  (the  English  and 
the  French.)"  2  St.Palaye  Troub.229. 
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CHAP,     that  knights  ought  to  be  content  with  their  legal  benefits,    he 
admits    that  they  frequently  diverged  to   rapine   and   violence. 

CHIVALRY  ,  .        I  . 

AND  KNIGHT  Thc  ecclcsiastical  possessions  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  the 
objects  of  their  attack ;  and  the  writer  is  anxious  to  convince 
them,  that  this  conduct  was  a  sacrilegious  infringement  of  their 
oath^^ 

Warlike  energy  was  certainly  the  first  point  of  excellence. 
Rufus  thought  it  a  loss  of  honour,  if,  on  a  sudden  alarm,  any  one 
should  seize  his  arms  earlier  than  himself,  or  if  any  one  challenged 
the  enemy  before  he  did,  unless  he  afterwards  conquered  the  chal- 
lenger^^. They  allowed  their  enemies  safe  conduct  from  one  part 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  battle^.  They  might  however  be 
degraded  for  misconduct ;  then  their  belt  was  taken  away*\ 

As  the  manners  of  the  age  softened,  they  attached  themselves 
to  the  fair  sex.  But  in  the  earlier  state  of  chivalry,  they  had 
neither  leisure  nor  taste  for  the  refinement  of  love ;  their  gra- 
tifications were  then  coarse ;  war  was  their  passion,  and  their 
manners  partook  of  the  fiercer  spirit  of  the  times**.     Even  the 

ladies 


*•  Polycr.  186 — 188.  He  afterwards  says, 
that  from  their  conduct  it  woald  seem  as  if, 
when  they  offered  their  belt  on  the  altar, 
they  had  denounced  war  against  the  altar  and 
the  God  who  is  there  worshipped,  p.  193. 

*•  Malmsb.  119. 

'^  Malmsb.  184. 

"  Polycr.  189.  This  author  is  particularly 
zealous  in  satirizing  the  unworthy  knights : 
**  They  go  round  the  houses  of  nobles  to 
explore  feasts,  that  they  may  banquet  splen* 
didly.  They  throw  out  blustering  and 
bloated  phrases.  They  cut  up  Saracens  and 
Persians  without  any  bloodshed."  p.  196. 

*•  The  dispute  between  Love  and  Chivalry 
is  argued  in  a  dialogue  of  the  Troubadour 
Sordel: 


S.  If  you  must  lose  the  society  of  the 
ladies,  or  sacrifice  the  honour  acquired  by 
chivalry,  which  would  you  prefer? 

B.  The  fame  acquired  by  chivalry ;  be- 
cause there  are  always  new  conquests  to 
make,  new  glory  to  attain, 

S.  There  is  no  glory  without  love.  It  is  a 
bad  choice  to  abandon  pleasure  and  gallantry 
for  blows,  hunger,  cold  and  heat. 

B.  But  how  dare  you  appear  before  your 
lady,  if  you  dare  not  take  arms  to  fight? 
There  is  no  true  pleasure  without  bravery ; 
this  exalts  us  to  the  greatest  honours  :  but 
the  idle  joys  of  love  produce  degradation  and 
ruin  to   those  whom  they  seduce. 

S.  Pal.  Troub.  3.  pp.  94,  95. 
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ladies  themselves  were  fond  of  war,   and  sometimes  waged  it^.    CHAP, 
We  read  of  one  who  so  practised  herself  in  knightly  exercises,  that  ^^  ^^^l 
she  was  called  Le  bel  Cavalier  ^^ 

They  travelled  with  their  squires,  or  armour-bearers,  and 
page^^.  Their  state  parade  was  to  march  with  their  shields 
uncovered,  their  spears  elevated,  and  a  banner  before  them^.  To 
come  to  a  camp  with  his  shield  on  his  neck,  and  his  lance  in  his 
hand,  was  deemed  an  attitude  of  defiance,  for  which,  if  he  was 
attacked,  he  had  no  redress^. 

Their  shields  were  highly  ornamented  with  gold  and  brilliant 
colours  ^^,  and  some  knights  placed  on  them  the  portrait  of  their 
favourite  lady  *^. 

It  was  the  fashion  for  newly  made  knights  to  travel  to  other 
countries,  to  prove  their  prowess  at  tournaments  against  foreign 
knights.     Thus  after  our  Henry  IIL  had  made  eighty  new  knights, 

I        the 


"  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  this  in 
Ordericus.  Two  Norman  ladies  quarrelled, 
£loisa  and  Isabella.  Each  roused  their 
friendly  knights  to  assert  their  cause,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  each  other's  possessions. 
They  were  both  spirited,  loquacious,  and 
beautiful,  and  governed  their  husbands  ;  but 
they  differed  in  temper.  Eloisa  was  cunning 
and  persuasive,  fierce  and  penurious.  Isabella 
-was  liberal  and  courageous,  good  humoured, 
merry  and  convivial.  She  rode  among  the 
knights,  armed  as  they  were,  and  was  as 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
pp.  687,  688. 

**  The  Troubadour  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras 
mentions,  that  through  the  crevice  of  the  door 
he  saw  the  lady  Beatrix  one  day  pull  off  her 
long  robe,  gird  on  her  brother's  sword  like  a 
kn;ght,  draw  it  from  the  scabbard,  and 
toss  it  in  the  air,  catching  it  again  with 
address,  aud  wheeling  about  from  right  to 


left,  till,  having  finished  the  exercise,  she 
returned  the  sword  into  its  sheath.  Hence 
he  named  her  Bel  Cavalier.  1  St.  Pul.  p.  2^1. 

**  Matthew  Paris,  mentioning  a  scarcity, 
says,  **  a  knight,  with  his  armigero  et  puero 
et  equis,  could  hardly  be  maintained  for  two 
shillings,"  p.  873.  Escuyer  literally  implies 
shield-bearer.  The  use  of  the  armour-bearer 
we  may  see  from  the  emperor's  edict  in  1158: 
**  If  a  foreign  knight  comes  peacefully  to  the 
camp  sitting  on  his  palfrey  wit/nmt  shield  or 
arms,  then  whoever  hurts  him  shall  be 
deemed  a  violater  of  the  peace."  Radev.  de 
Gestis  Fred.  492. 

••  Matt.  Paris,  p.  444. 

•^  Radevicus  de  Gest.  Fred.  Urtis.  492. 

"  Polycrat.  as  before.  A  German  poet 
describes  one  with  a  shield  fulgens  auro, 
and  a  helmet  vermiculated  wiih  amber. 
1  Meib.  579. 

'"ThecountofPoitoudidsa.  Malms.  170. 
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the  prince  Edward  went  with  them  to  a  tournament  that  had  been 
proclaimed  on  the  Continent,  "  that  each  might  try  his  strength, 
AND  KNIGHT  as  is  thc  custom  with  new  knights  ^/^  So  in  1253,  the  earl  of 
ERRANTRY     Glouccster,  and  another,  sailed  to  the  Continent,  principally  to  be 

' ^ '  at  a  marriage,  but  secondarily  to  prove  their  courage  and  strength, 

and  the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  in  a  hasti-ludium  then  pro- 
claimed. They  happened  to  be  unfortunate,  for  they  were  thrown, 
spoiled,  and  sadly  bruised,  and  required  daily  fomentations  and 
baths  to  be  restored  ^^.  The  Great  appointed  tournaments,  on 
purpose  that  knights  might  come  both  to  learn  and  shew  their 
martial  powers  ^^.  This  custom  occasioned  knights  to  be  frequently 
travelling  about,  as  they  used  to  come  from  different  countries  to 
these  amusements  ;  at  which  ladies  were  also  present^.  As  many 
perished  in  these  dangerous  exercises,  the  clergy  perpetually 
decried^,  and  our  kings  repeatedly  prohibited,  them^^ :  but  nothing 
could  bteak  the  custom  but  the  increased  general  civilization  of 
the  age.     The  fair  sex  at  one  time  certainly  encouraged  them,  for 

we 


^  Matt.  West  300,  Geoffry,  the  son  of 
Henry  II.  did  the  same.     Hoved.  580. 

"  Matt.  West.  252. 

••  Matt  Paris,  740. 

^  Thus  a  knight  at  Kenilworth  made  a 
round  table  of  one  hundred  knights  and  as 
many  ladies,  to  which,  for  exercise  of  arms, 
many  came  from  different  regions.  AValsing- 
ham,  Hist  Angl.  p.  8. 

•*  They  were  frequently  forbidden  by  coun- 
cils and  popes;  as  Iloveden,  584.  Kymer 
Feed*  1*  p-  245.301.  The  Manuel  des  Peches, 
in  the  British  Museum,  MSS.  Harl.  N0.4657. 
arraigns  tournaments  for  many  vices: 

Conveitise  le  quint  peche 
Tumeurs  funt  pur  verite 
£  coe  mustre  ben  lur  roberie 


Lur  trecherie  e  lur  felonie 
Le  surfet  de  glotonie 
£  le  ordur  de  lecherie 
Les  suent  plus  ke  autre  gent. 
He  says  the  same  things  are  applicable  to 

jousts: 

Kant  ke  ai  dist  de  tumeurs 
£ntender  ausi  de  justurs 
Kant  se  asemblent  chevalers 
Ov  enburdiz  des  esquiers 
£n  ambedeus  i  ad  en  vie 
Orgoil  hauge  e  felonie 
Mes  trop  est  clerc  a  blamer 
Ke  par  le  vil  deble  vout  juster. 
"^  Our  public  records  abound  with  specific 

prohibitions,  especially  those  in  the  reigns  of 

Henry  III.  and  Edw.  H.  See  Calend.  Rotular. 

ii>  i2y  13;  14.  et  passim. 
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we  read  of  a  toumameht,  in  which  the  prize  was  a  bear,  to  be    chap. 
given  by  a  lady  ^.  ^^^^[ 

The  chivalry  of  the   Gothic  nations  beean  in  the  woods  of  i-^^^awd 
Germany*     No  youth  was  there  permitted  to  assume  arms,  at  that  %       ^  ■  .^ 
time  the  great  privilege  of  the  noble  and  the  free,  at  his  own  ^J^^^?  °^ 
pleasure.     It  was  made  a  social  rank,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the    aspiring  Candidates   should  be  elected  in  the  public 
councils  of  their  rude  commonwealth;  and  the  emulated  distinc* 
tion  was  then  solemnly  conferred  by  the  prince  or  a  kinsman  giving 
than    a  javelin  and  a  shield  ^'^.     In  these  customs,  we  see  the 
origin  of  knighthood.     The  ceremony  of  the  election^®  and  of  the 
investiture  was  always  continued,  but  in  course  of  time  the  belt 
and  the  sword  were  substituted  for  the  javeUn  and  the  shield* 
Until  this  period,  he  belonged  to  his  family,  afterwards  to  the 
state ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  prince  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  these  elected  you^s^^. 

As  the  Christian  cleygy  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  becs^e  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  the  national  councils  of  every  country,  they 
made  religion  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  on  these  elections-  They 
caused  an  oath  to  be  imposed  on  the  knight;  they  made  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  church  a  part  of  his  duty ;  they  extended  this  to  the 
«u9sistance  of  the  weak  and  injured ;  and  they  gained  an  influence 
over  his  mind,  by  consecrating  his  sword  and  belt  on  the  altar. 

The  earhest  form  of  making  a  knight,  that  appears  to  us 
in  England  or  abroad,  alter  Christianity  was  diffused  through 
Europe^  was  the  girding  on  his  sword  in  a  belt.    That  this  custom 

existed 

^  M.  Paris,  365.  wbiefa  gave  rise  to  their  name  in  Englanc!, 

^  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  ^13.  (Knights)  expresses  in  part  the  meaning  of 

*'  Polycmt.  de  Nug.  Cor.  i8i--*i87.  the  Comites  of  Tacitus ;  for  that  his  word 

**  Tacitus  calls  them  Comites,  the  com-  implied,  like  Cniht,  a  service,  we  may  infer 

panions  of  the  prinqe.    Their  fint  Latin  de-  from  his  remark,  '^  ne«  rubor  inter  comites. 

iBignation  in  the  old  Charters  and  Chronicles,  aspijci.**  lb. 

Ja  Milites,    The  Anglo-Saxon  tensp  Cnihty 


u 
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CHAP,    existed  in  the  days  of  Xlfred,  who  so  knighted  Athelstan^^;  and 
cHivAtaT     *^^*  knighthood,  as  a  military  order,    invested  with  command, 
AND  KNIGHT  prevailed  in   England  long    before   the   Norman  conquest;  the 
ijf   history  of  our  An^lo^axon  ancestors  sufficiently  shows  ^^ 

Chivalry  thus^  improved  by  its  rehgious  ceremonial  and  obliga« 
tions,  became  an  important  agent  in  civilizing  the  fierce  and 
predatory  wafriors  of  the  Gothic  nations.  It  led  their  rude  minds 
to  make  even  the  warfare  they  loved,  a  subject  of  ethical  discri- 
mination^  The  actions  of  the  base  knight  became  marked,  and 
separated  from  the  noble  and  applauded.  One  path  led  to  fame, 
the  other  to  disgrace.  Hence  our  savage  ancestors,  who  at  first 
little  differed  from  banditti,  were  gradually  taught  to  feel  dis* 
titiction ;  from  honour — an  intellectual  principle;  from  courtesy— a 
sbcial  merit;  and  from  moral  sensibility,  the  surest  source  of 
human  improvement. 

This  distinction  once  arising,'  could  not  fail  to  be  permanent. 
-  It  was  the  interest  of  the  church  to  preserve  and  increase  it,  for 
their  property  was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  depredator'^*.  The 
king  found  his  advantage  in  maintaining  it,  because  it  softened 
the  turbulence  of  the  baronial  character,  and  gave  the  law  the 
protection  of  its  bravery.  The  barons  themselves  at  last  per- 
ceived the  superior  safety  and  comforts  which  arose  from  the 
extinction  of  the  habits  of  the  lawless  knight.  And  the  fair  sex 
at  all  times  found  in  honourable  chivalry,  their  most  effective 
guardian  and  avenger.  It  was  perhaps  their  influence  that 
established  its  predominance  in  Europe.  In  their  presence,  knighfis 
delighted  to  prove  their  martial  prowess ;  and  from  their  hands 

received 


n 


1  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  340.  comme  one  dignitit,  it  woold  be  difficult  to 

On  the  Anglo  Saxon  Chivalry,  flee  the  place  it  earlier  than  the  eleventh  coitary. 

Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  vol.  1.  p.  139—149.  M.  St.  Mem.  sur  Tanc.  Chev.  p.  66. 
Palaye  therefore    errs   in  the  opinion    he         "  See  ibe  complaint  of  the  Saxon  Cbro* 

expreseesy  that,  a  regarder   la  Chevalerie  iucle,aadoaroldannalitCayininany  ykcca. 
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received  their  public  honours.  The  smile  of  the  lady  he  adored, 
or  professed  to  extol,  became  the  highest  ambition  of  the  sturdy 
warrior ;  and  her  excellence  was  the  topic,  not  only  of  his  praise, 
but  of  his  defiance.  Her  service,  her  favour,  was  his  proudest 
boast.  Gradually  in  his  festive  hours  he  imitated  her  dress '^^^ 
Her  gentle  manners  diffused  their  ma^c  over  his  own ;  and  social 
courtesy,  the  first  herald  of  the  compassionate  virtues,  became 
the  indispensable  accomplishment  of  the  preux  and  polished  che- 
valier^*. In  the  days  of  Ruf<is,  these  milder  qualities  began 
to  take  root,  and  the  clergy,  who  did  not  anticipate  their  civi* 
lizing  tendency,  inculpated  their  effeminacy^^.  By  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  knightly 
character^^.  Rufiis  was  an  example  of  chivalry  in  its  ruder  state. 
The  Black  Prince  exhibited  it  in  its  last  perfection.  But  afler  his 
lime^  the  improvement  of  society  having  diminished  its  utility,  it 
disappeared  with  tlie  evils  which  it  had  contributed  to  r^move'^. 


CHAP. 
VI. 

IN  ENG- 
LAND AND 
NORNANDT. 


*•  Eadmer. 

!«  Thus  Hue  de  Tabarie  tells  8alajiii«>P 
Sire  tout  ensement  devez^ 
Issir  sans  oule  vilounie ; 
£t  estre  plains  de  coorioisie. 
Baignier  devez  en  hpneste^ 
£n  courtoifiie  e  en  bonti, 
£t  £aire  amor  a  tout^s  gens.  ' 

Ordene  de  Chev. 
^  Besides  our  John  of  Saiisbarj,  Saint 
'Bemard,  in  aome  of  his  Sermons^  attacks 
vrhat  he  calls  the  degeneracy  of  the  knights. 
It  is  very  possible  that  a  censurable  luxury 
accompanied  it. 

'^  Although  there  was  no  code  of  chivalfy 
at  first,  yet  in  this  as  in  most  professions,  the 
improved  practice  led  some  individuals  to 
describe  the  customs  which  had  become 
rules.  L'Ordenede  Chevalerie,  by  Huede 
Tabarie,  edited  by  Barba^ap,  is  |>f  this  sort. 


It  is  a  series  of  instructions  supposed  to  have  * 
been  |;iveii  to  8aladin,  when  he  applied  to  be 
made  a  knight.    In  this  old. poem  an  allego* 
ricftl  meaning  is  given  to  most  of  the  cere* 
monies. 

^  The  most  complete  collection  of  facts 
on  chivalry  has  been  made  by  St.  Palaye,  in 
bi^  Memoires  sur  I'ancient  Chevalerie.  He 
has  chiefly  consulted  the  old  Romances  and 
the  Continental  authorities.  I  have  taken 
a  difiere&t  path,  and  endeavoured  to  sfale  it 
as  it  appears  in  our  English  historical  docu« 
ments;  as  in  this  light  it  would  become 
entitled  to  a  place  in  £ngUsh  history.  But 
though  my  authorities  are  distinct  from  his, 
and  supply  sopie  original  information,  yet 
they  concur  to  establish  many  of  his  prin« 
ciples,  and  shew  that  the  Romances,  for  the 
most  part,  represent  true  pictures  of  manners 
on  this  ancient  class  of  Gothic  dignity. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

THE    BEION    OF    HENBT  I.  SURKAMED    BEAUCLEEC. 

1100—1135. 

CHAP.     TlTENRY  was  hunting  in  a  different  part  of  the  New  Forest^ 

[ '     .  when  Rufiis  fell.     Informed,  by  the  outcries  of  the  attend- 

Henry's         auts,  of  his  brothei^s  calamity^  the  claims  of  fiatemal  sympathy 

coronation;  -ii  i  ii  i  i«  i/i 

1100.  *  might  have  been  expected  to  have  drawn  him  to  the  ratal  spot 
to  have  paid  the  tribute  of  affection  or  decency  to  his  remains. 
But  ambition  extinguished  sensibility.  He  left  the  body  to  the 
casual  charity  of  the  passing  rustic^,  and  rode  precipitately  to 
Winchester,  to  seize  the  royal  treasure.  According  to  the  compact 
between  Robert  and  Rufus,  the  succession  had  now  devolved  to 
Robert,  who  was  abroad  on  the  crusade;  and  the  baron,  to  whose 
care  the  treasury  had  been  committed,  came  breathless  to  the 

castle, 

^  Wace  adds  to  Rufiis's  death  a  Btrange  broken,  and  taking  it  to  a  '  VUain'  to  be 
story,  that  Henry,  going  that  day  to  the  mended,  found  an  old  woman  there,  who  told 
forest,  found  the  string  of   his  cross-bow     him,  that  he  would  soon  be  king. 

Une  novele  te  dirai ; 

Henris  iert  reis  hasUvement. 

Se  mes  augures  ne  me  ment. 

Remembre  toi  de  co  qu'ai  dit. 

Que  cist  iert  reis  jusque  petit.        MS.  Bib.  Reg. 
If  this  were  more  than  a  village  tale^  it  might  imply  some  knowledge  of  a  projected 
astassination. 
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castle,  to  anticipate  Henry's  purpose.   With  honourable  fidelity,  he    chap. 
asserted  the  right  of  the  absent.  Robert,  to  whom  both  he  and  Henry 

^  ,  ,  "^     THE  REIOW 

had  sworn  fealty.  The  discussion  grew  fierce ;  a  great  concourse  col-  of  henry  i. 
lected;.  when  Henry,  outrageous  at  the  resistance,  imsheathing  his  '  '  ^ 
sword,  declared  that  no  foreigner  should  presume  to  withhold  from 
him  his  father's  sceptre.  Mutual  friends  interfering,  the  treasure 
was  surrendered  to  Henry,  who,  proceeding  hastily  to  London,  was 
on  tlie  following  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  William- s  death,  elected 
king,  and  crowned'.  His  coronation  oath  was  the  same  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  ^. 

He  began  his  reign,  by  removing  the  unpopular  agents  of  his 
unfortunate  brother.  He  recalled  Anselm,  and  conciliated  the 
clergy.  He  gratified  the  nation,  by  abdiishing.  the  oppressive 
exactions  of  the  preceding  reign.  He  assured  many  benefits  to 
the  barons,  and  restored  to  the  people  their  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and 
privileges,  bs  amebded  by  his  father*;  a  measure  always  popular, 
and  auxiliary  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  Conqueror  had  noticed .  Henry's  expanding  intellect  very  His  literary 
early  ^;  had  given,  him  the  best  education  which  the  age  could  «^"^*^^^°- 
supply,  and  had  urged  him  to  cultivate  letters.  As  he  had  two  elder 
brothers,  there  was  Ino  certainty  of  accruing  dignity,  to  divert  him 
from  his  intellectual  cultivation.     Imprisoned,  after   his  fether's 
death,  by  one  brother;  besieged,  and  driven  out  of  Normandy,  by 

both ; 

*  Ord.  Vit.  78a,  783.  England  on  this  occasion,  is  in  Matt.  Paris, 
•The    ceremonial  of  his  coronation,   is     P-55.  to  the  same  effect. 

preserved    in  MS.  Cott.  Claudius  A.  3.    In  ,  J^""  ^'^^  ^P^°^°"  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  had 

most  parts,  it  resembles  that  of  Ethelred,  ^^  ^'°™'  ^PP^"  ^^^"^  '^^  prophecies  about 

given  in  H.st.  Angl.  Sax.  v.  2.  p.  201.  ^'  ^^^^"""S  |^^'^S'  which  William  is  said  to 

nave  uttered,  bee  one  m  Malm.  155.  another 

*  Flor.  Wig.  471.  gives  the  substance,  in  Ord.  Vitalis.  Henry  soon  got  by  heart 
and  Richard  of  llagulstad,  the  words,  of  bis  the  maxim,  that  rex  illiteratus,  was  asinus 
dedaration,  Scriptores  1.  p.  310.  One  of  the  coronatus.  He  may  hitve  triumphed  in  this 
writs  which   he   sent  to    the  counties    of  aphorism,  as  a  sarcasm  on  his  brothers. 
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nage. 


CHAP,  both;  he  passed  a  necessitous  exile  in  Bretagne  and  France^. 
THE  REioH  ^^  distresses  compelled  him  to  be  frugal;  and  die  absence  of 
OF  HENRY  I.  luxurious  enjoyments  removes  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  mental 
cultivation.  He  became  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  day, 
and  acquired  and  deserved  the  surname  of  Beauclerk,  or  fine 
scholar.  No  wars,  no  cares  of  state,  could  afterwards  deprive  him 
of  his  love  of  literature®. 
His  mar-  He  acceded  at  the  age  of  32,  and  gratified  the  nation  by  mar- 

rying and  crowning  Mathilda,  daughter  of  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Etheling  by  Malcolm  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  waylaid 
and  killed  ^  As  she  had  worn  the  veil,  Anselm  at  first  pronounced 
that  she  could  not  marry.  She  pleaded  her  cause  with  unanswer- 
able reasoning:  ^*  I  do  not  deny  that  t  have  worn  die  veil;  for 
when  I  was  a  child,  my  friend  Christiana  put  a  black  doth  on  my 
head,  to  preserve  me  from  outrage ;  and  when  I  used  to  throw  it 
off,  she  would  torment  me  both  with  har:^  blows  and  indecent 
reproaches.  Sighing  and  trembling,  I  have  worn  it  in  her  presence; 
but  as  soon  as  I  could  withdraw  from  her  sight,  I  always  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  under  my  feet.  When  my  fiither 
once  saw  me  in  it,  he  tore  it  from  me  in  a  great  rage,  and  execrated 
the  person  who  had  put  it  on  me^J'  Her  interesting  statement 
was  not  deniied ;  and  as  she  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  she  was 

declared  at  last  free  to  marry  the  king. 

Robert 

*  Having  purchased  the  peninsula  of  Co-  '  Malm.  155. 

tanUa  from  Robert,  he  lived  quietly  tUl  his  .  On  his  death,  her  mother  sent  ber  with  her 

brother  imprisoned  him  on  suspicion.    After  ^^^^^^  Rumsey  Abbey,  to  be  educated,  where 

he  was  released,  he   endeavoured  to  attach  ^^^^^         j^^  ^^  "  litteratoriam  artem." 

some  barons  to  his  cause,  and  was  besieged  ^^  ^.^^          5^  ^^^  ^        ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^ 

and  expelled,  by  VVillmm  and  Robert  unitmg  ^^^j^  sympathize  with  his  studies.   She  had 

their  forces  against  him.  Ord.  Vit.  665.  677.  be,„  ^^^  solicited  in  marriage  before. 
689. 697. 

^  Malm.  184.    In  this  state  he  was  as-  ^  Eadmer,  p.  57.    This  author,  from  his 

sisted  by  a  clergyman,  whom,  on  his  becoming  close  connection  with  Anselm,  has  given  U6 

king,  he  gratelully   raised   to    the  highest  herown  words, 
honours  of  the  state.  lb. 
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Robert  had    acquired   so   much    reputation   for   his  valour  in     chap. 
Palestine,  that  l4ie  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  been  offered  to  him,    ^^ 

'  O  '    THE  REIOir 

before  it  was  conferred  upon  Godfrey ;  and  he  offended  the  feelings  <>»  henkt  i; 
of  the  age  by  his  refusal  ^^.     But  when  he  heard  of  William's  luyadedby 
death,  he  returned  to  Europe,  impatient   to  succeed  him.     His  Ro*>«rt. 
brother^s  obnoxious  minister,  who  had  escaped  from  ihe  dungeon 
to  which   Henry  had  consigned  him,  stimulated  him  to  invade 
England,  and  contend  with  Henry  for  the  crown  ^^. 

But  Henry  had  now  established  himself  in  the  popular  favour. 
Even  in  his  brother's  lifetime,  comparisons  had  been  made  to  his 
advantage,  and  the  English  barons  ^nd  clergy  assembled  to  support 
him.  Robert  effected  a  landing  at  Portsmouth;  but  the  formi- 
dable army  collected  by  Henry,  gave  no  encouragement  to  his 
hopes,  and  produced  a  pause,  which  enabled  the  counsellors  of 
both  to  mediate  a  peace.  Robert,  whose  passions  were  versatile, 
who  acted  by  paroxysms,  and  who  was  as  easily  tranquillized  as 
he  was  easily  excited,  was  satisfied  with  the  honoiir  of  having 
lAvaded  his  brether,  with  the  chance  of  the  succession  that  was 
promised  him,  and  .with  an  agreement  from  iHfenry  to  pay  him 
two  thousand  pounds  of  silver  every  yearj  *THe  friends  of  each 
were  to  enjoy  their  properties  in  England  and  Normandy  undis- 
turbed. The  brothers  embraced  in  sight  of  both  armies;  and 
the  arrangement  was  so  cordial,  that  Robert  became  Henry's  guest 

for 

"  Malm.  153.  Hunt.  379.    M.Paris,  6<2.  him  in  a  vessel  of  wine.     He  gave  a  large 

^  Ord.  Vit.  787.     Ranulf  Flambard,  who  fbast,  And  bis  keepers  dratik  his  Falernian  till 

hmd  heen  made  bishop  of  Durham  by  Rufj^^  they  began  to  snore.     Fastening  his  rope  to 

vrsLS  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Henry.     He  is  the  window,  he  slid  down  it,  but  as  he  had 

described  as  an  artful  and  eloquent  man;  forgotten  his  gloves,  he  rubbed  his  hands  to 

cmel  and  passionate,  yet  liberal  -and  jocose,'  the  bone  :  he  was  hurt  in  his  last  jump,  but 

and   therefore    loved   by  many.     He   was  ^as  carried  by  his  friends  safely  off  to  Nor- 

ailowed,  by  the  king,  two  shillings  sterling  mandy. — His  mother  had  the  reputation  of 

a  day,  fdr  his  subsistence;  and  this,  with  the  being  a  witch,  and  of  conversbg  with  daemons. 

help  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  keep  a  Ord*  Vit.  786,  787. 
splendid  table.    One  day  a  rope  was  sent 
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CHAP,    for  two  months ^^     The  romantic  facility  or  disinterestedness  of 
Robert,  was  fully  exhibited  two  years  aftebrwards,  when  he  made 

THE  EEIGN  "^  r    1  •  i  • 

Of  HBNET  X.  a  present,  to  the  queen,  of  the  appomted  payment,  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassments  in  which  his  profusion  and  heedlessness  were 
involving  him^*. 
He  attacks  The  peculiar  epithet  acquired  by  Henry,  The  Lion  of  Justice, 
t^rapfne"*  announces  the  exertion  of  his  wisdom  and  vigour  in  that  path  of 
action,  which  was  then  most  essential  to  the  improvement  of  hi^ 
country.  This  was,  the  abolition  of  the  fashionable  system  of 
rapine,  and  the  subjection  of  the  great  proprietors  of  laind  to  the 
supreme  government  of  the  law.  Till  this  was  accomplished,  the 
country  was  not  in  the  care  of  one  sovereign  presiding  over  all  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  but  was  overrun  with  myriads  of  petty  despots^ 
incessantly  conflicting  and  plundering  each  other.  The  scene  of 
turbulence  was  endless,  for,  as  one  part  became  exhausted  and 
tranquil,  another  part  became  unquiet* 

With  the  true  spirit  of  enlightened  policy  and  patriotism,  Henry 
directed  his  reign  to  the  termination  of  these  evils.  He  saw  that 
there  could  be  no  beneficial  government,  no  public  improverbenti 
no  social  peace,  while  the  barons  retained  tiieir  barbarous  inde- 
pendence, or  any  class  of  society  was  allowed  to  practise  civil 
rapine  and  warfare.  In  England^  he  was  firm  and  severe,  and 
unremitted  in  chastising  these  habits*  He  armed  his  legal  ministers 
with  his  military  force,  and  he  struck  down  these  powerful  robbers 
with  unsparing  justice,  although  their  practices  were  so  popular,  that 
his  severity  was  censured  ^^.     He  was  as  vigilant  and  decided  in 

i»  his 

"  Sax.  Chron.  aog.  Ord.  Vit  788.  Robert  **  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  emphatic  on  this 

absolved  Henry  from  his  homage.    Robert  subject :-—  *]  ahcngen  ther  swa  fela  tbefas 

also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  bis  brother,  to  swa  nefre  er  ne   weron,  thet  weron  on  tha 

furnish  him  with  1,000  knights,  if  required,  little  h wile  ealles  feower  -3  feowerti  manne. 

See  it  in  1  Rymer,  p.  4.  ^3  six  men  spilde  of  here  segon  "3  of  here  stanes. 

"  Flor.  Wig.  476.    Ord.  Vit.  805.  sup-  — "  And  they  hanged  there  so  many  thieves 

plicanti  reginae  hidulsit.  as  never  before  were.    There  were  in  a  little 

whil^ 
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liis  plans,  to  break  the  injurious  power  of  the  baronial  aristocrac3^     chap. 
He  summoned  them  to  his  court,  to  answer  for  their  turbulence  ^^^  ^^iov 
and  violences.     He  did  this  gradually  and   cautiously;    but  he  or  hekry  r. 
compelled  them  to  appear.    Some  were  condemned  in  heavy  fines, 
and  some  were  disinherited.     He  executed  the  legal  adjudications 
with  vigour*     He  embraced  every  opportunity  which  their  revolts 
afforded,  of  attacking  the  proudest  chieftains  with  the  arm  of  the 
law,  and  with  his  military  means.     Their  fierce  and  anti-social 
habits  were  so  inveterate,  that  he  was  compelled  to  uproot  many, 
before  he  could  terminate  their  violences.     But  he  never  relaxed 
from  his  purpose  till  he  had  fulfilled  it.     Hence  he  abased  and 
expelled,  both  from  England  and  Normandy,  many  of  the  ancient 
but  restless  chieftains,  notwithstanding  all  the  struggles  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  friends  against  his  system.  The  more  discerning 
part  of  the  country  applauded  and  seconded  his  efforts.  Gradually, 
his  skill  and  energy  prevailed  against  them^^,  and  in  their  stead 
he  raised  new  stems  of  aristocracy  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
whom  he  advanced  for  their  services,  and  rewarded  with  royal 
munificence*^,  and  of  whose  peaceful  subordination  he  was  more 
assured.  Henry  had  the  gratification,  not  only  of  succeeding  in  his 
object,  but  of  acquiring  from  his  success  a  degree  of  fame  in  his 
own  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few 
to   enjoy  *^ 

While 

vrhile  in  all  four  and  forcy  men;  and  &ix  were  the  gratulations  of  England  on  bis  success, 

deprived  of  thfcir  eyes,"  &c.  lie  adds,  *'  Many  especially  in  destroying  one  who  bad  been  an 

honest  men  said  that  several  were  unjustly  untameable  tyrant. 

punished.     But  God  Almighty,  who  sees  and  '^  Ord.  Vit.  who  informs  us  of  these  curious 

knows  ail   secrets,  lie  sees  thut  men  had  facts,  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons 

oppressed  the  poor  folk  very  unrighteously;  whom  Henry  exalted  to  wealth  and  honours^ 

first  bereaving  them  of  their  property,  and  de  ignobili  stirpe  ;  de  pulvere  ut  ita  dicam, 

then  sUying  ihem."  p.  228.     And  see  Ead-  p.  805.                            • 

oaer,  94.  »•  The   French  minister,   Suger;  warmly 

"  Ord.  Vit.  804—808.     Vitalis  mentions  praises  him,  and  states,  like  Ordericus,  his 

wide 
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CHAP.  While  England  was  daily  increasing  in  its  domestic  peace,  under 
THE  REIGN  ^  govemmcnt  so  able,  Normandy  was  the  prey  of  violence  and 
OF  HENRY  I.  wrong.  The  turbulent  chieftains  dared  and  defeated  Robert; 
and  his  friends  were  surprised,  that  he  who  had  acquired  such 
celebrity  for  his  heroism  in  the  East,  should  be  so  inglorious  at 
home.  The  miseries  of  the  country  increased ^^;  and  at  length 
every  eye  was  turned  to  Henry  as  their  deliverer.  His  attention 
was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  approach  of  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  to  the  British  Isles,  with  a  formidable  armament;  but 
that  warrior  perishing  in  Ireland  ^^  Henry  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  Normandy,  and  landed  there  with  a  great  force.  In  a  friendly 
interview  with  his  brother,  he  shewed  him  the  mischiefs  of  his  bad 
government,  and  the  evils  which  resulted  from  it  to  both  countries^ 
Robert  acquiesced  in  establishing  a  better  system,  and  allowed  one 
of  his  chief  barons  to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  his  county,  as  he 
desired".  g^^ 


wide  spread  fame,  cujus  admirabilem  et  pene 
per  uiiiversura  orbem  declarutam  cxcellen- 
tiam.  Vita  Lud.  p.  108.  His  applying  to 
Henry  the  prephecy  of  Merlin,  is  a  great 
proof  of  the  king's  celebrity.  Suger  also 
speaks  strongly  of  Henry's  delivering  his 
kingdom,  during  his  reign,  from  that  system 
of  dcpredatioR  noticed  in  the  preceding 
Chapter. 

'•  Ord.  Vit.  808.  gives  a  strong  picture  of 
these  so ffe rings. 

*  This  was  Magnus  Berfetta,  or  Kaked 
Feet,  the  son  of  Olaf-Kyrre.  He  acceded 
1093.  Snorre  has  devoted  a  Saga  to  his 
history,  vol.  3.  p.  191 — 2^0,  With  the  beat 
warriors  of  NonR'ay,  he  sailed  to  the  Orkneys 
and  Hebrides,  and  then  invaded  Ireland. 
Allying  with  the  king  of  Connaught,  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Ulster,  and  conquered 
Dublin.  The  Irish  (fklled  the  Normans  to 
their  aid,  but  Magnus  was  too  powerful  for 
their  succour  to  avail.    He  colonized  some 


parts,  and  built  oppida  and  villas  there 
aliarum  more  gentium.  About  to  return  to 
Norway,  he  marched  up  the  country  to  pro* 
cure  supplies  for  his  fleet.  He  went  through 
marshes  and  over  rivers,  where  treacherous 
bridges  had  been  placed,  till  he  came  near  an 
immense  cloud  of  dust.  It  resembled  the 
approach  of  cavalry.  He  put  on  his  helmet, 
braced  his  red  shield,  on  which  was  a  golden 
lion,  and  took  his  favourite  sword,  called 
L«g-biter,  and  his  battle-axe,  and  threw  over 
his  coat  of  mail  his  red  silk  vest,  on  which 
appeared  a  yellow  lion,  that  the  king  might 
be  conspicuous.  The  cloud  opened,  and  dis- 
covered herds  of  cattle  provided  for  his  use. 
He  turned  back  with  them  towards  his  ships, 
but  found  the  bridges  gone,  and  the  surround- 
ing woods  full  of  ambushed  enemies,  who 
never  quitted  him  till  he  fell  with  his  bravest 
friends.   Snorre,  227 — 229.  Ord.  Vit.  812. 

•*  This    was   William  count  of  Evreux* 
His  address  to  the  two  brothers  was  manly : 

«  I  served 
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But  the  fonner  eviLs  once  more  burst  out,  when  Henry  returned     chap. 

.  vn. 

to  England.  The  dutchy  was  soon  filled  with  rapine  and  bloodshed ;  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  cultivators  of  the  soil  fled,  with  their  wives  and  families,  into  of  henry  i. 
France;  and  the  thistle  and  the  nettle  overspread  the  cultivated  invited  to 
ground^*.     Again  the  presence  of  Henry  was  soUcited,  and  again    ^™^"  ^' 
he   appeared  with   his  anny.     The   dignified   clergy  hailed   his 
approach.   *'  Normandy ,''  they  said,  "  the  prey  of  profane  robbers, 
grants  a  fit  ruler.  Your  brother  is  not  our  govempr;  his  people  have 
no  protection  from  his  power.  He  dissipates  all  his  wealth  in  follies, 
and  often  fasts  himself  till  noon  for  want  of  bread;  often  he  cannot 
leave  his  bed  for  want  of  clothes ;  strumpets  and  buffoons,  in  his 
hours  of  intoxicatiout  atrip  him  of  all  his  garments,  and  boast  with 
derision  of  their  robbery.''     They  called  upon  Henry  to  assist  the 
country  which  his  ancestors  had  so  nobly  governed;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  most  of  the  nobles,  they  implored  him  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  the  province^. 

The  king  nccepted  of  the  offered  trust,  and  exerted  himself  His  warfare 
against  the  enemies  of  the  public  peace.  He  stated  to  his  brother 
the  invitations  he  had  received,  and  the  unaltered  imbecility  of  his 
government :  "  Resign  to  me  the  command  of  the  province,  and 
half  of  your  ducal  rights ;  with  a  pecuniary  equivalent  from  my 
treasury  for  these,  and  with  the  revenues  of  the  other  half,  you 
may  enjoy  the  sports  ajid  indulgencies  wliich  you  love;  and 
I  will  deliver  Normandy  from  its  oppressors'^/'  Robert  was 
advised  to  reject  this  proposal,  and  hostilities  took  place.  The 
more  respectable  barons  sided  with  Henrj'^,  and  justified  hjs  war 

against 

"**  I  served  your  father  faithfully  all  my  life :  but  I  must  only  have  one  fur  my  legal  sovc- 

I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  true  to  his  heirs,  reign."     Robert*  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 

But  1  cannot  serve  two  masters.     My  feudal  led  him  to  Henry.     Ord.  Vit.  814, 

duty  must  be  single.     I  love  both  the  king  "  Ord.  Vit.  814. 

.and  the  duke  ;  they  are  both  the  sons  of  my  **  Ih.  815. 

former  locd  :  I  desire  to  respect  them  both ;  **  lb.  820. 


X  2 
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CHAP,  against  his  brother,  by  the  general  misery  of  the  country,  which 
THE  REIGN  Robert's  administration  had  produced,  and  by  the  general  call  for 
OF  HENRY  I.  j^j3  deposition  *^.  A  decisive  conflict  at  length  ensued  at  Tenche- 
bray.  Robert  had  a  numerical  superiority  of  infantry;  but  Henry 
1106.  Jiad  the  advantage  in  knights ^^*  Robert  exerted  in  the  conflict 
one  of  those  fits  of  valour  and  exertion  of  which  he  was  sometimes 
capable ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  a  speedy  defeat.  The  king,  in 
his  letter  to  Anselm,  states,  that  he  gained  the  victory  without  much 
loss :  he  adds,  that  he  had  taken  prisoner  his  brother,  with  some 
barons,  400  knights,  and  10,000  foot;  that  the  slain  were  innu- 
merable; and  that  the  success  had  given  him  Normandy  *^ 
He  imprisons  Warfare  between  brothers  is  such  a  breach  of  the  feelings 
which  link  society  together,  tliat  there  is  scarcely  any  exigency 
which  can  justify  it.  In  the  present  case,  Robert  had  virtually 
deserted  his  subjects.  His  conduct  dissolved  the  implied  compact 
on  which  all  government  is  founded,  and  especially  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  His  subjects  were  at  length  driven  by  their 
suftbrings  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  sovereign ;  and  they  invited 
Henry  to  assume  that  character.  But  he  could  not  accept  it, 
without  deposing  his  brother.  Was  he  right,  to  sacrifice  the  feelings 
of  nature  to  either  policy  or  philanthropy,  especially  when  he 
was  to  profit  by  the  sacrifice  ?  or,  ought  he  to  have  let  the  moral 
sympathies  have  restrained  him?  When  he  decided  the  question  in 
favour  of  his  ambition,  it  is  perhaps  his  best  apology,  tliat  the 
Norman  clergy,  the  venerated  teachers  of  the  day,  solicited  his 
interference.  But  the  imprisonment  of  his  brother,  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  for  his  life,  has  not  this  excuse :  it  exhibited  the  same 
jealousy  of  his  power,  which  had  spoilt  his  father's  mind,  aad 

embittered  his  reign. 

^  He 

"•  We  may  see   their  reasonings,  and  tbe         *  Ord.  Vit.  J20. 
feelings  of  the  day,  in  the  speech  of  Helias         ^  See  the  King's  letter,  in  Eadmer,  p.  go» 
the  baron  of  Mans.  Ord.  Vit.  S22. 
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He  is  stated  to  have  treated  Robert  in  his  captivity,  which  lasted     CHAP, 
twenty-eight  years,  with  evary  dehcacy  of  food;  with  royal  robes;  ^^^^^^^^ 
with  permission  to  play  at  chess  and  dice;  and  to  visit  the  neigh-  of  henry  i. 
bouring   gardens,   woods,   and    pleasant   places^®.     These  things 
would   have   been   indulgencies   to   a   criminal;    but  they  were 
penurious  kindnesses  to  an  unfortunate  brother,  who  had  always 
been  too  weak  and  too  unpopular  to  be  fonnidable,  at  least  in 
England.    Robert  one  day  attempted  to  escape:  he  seized  a  horse, 
and  rode  away :  he  was  pursued,  and  retaken  in  a  marsh.   He  was 
conducted  respectfully  back,  till  the  king^s  orders  on  the  event 
were  received.     It  is  stated  that  they  were,  to  deprive  him  of 
sight ^^!     Alarmed  power  is  so  prone  to  be  cruel,  and  cruelty  so 
soon  becomes  insensible  to  its  own  disgrace,  that  the  unnatural 
incident  would   not    of   itself  be   incredible.      But   William   of 
Malmsbury,  who   Uved  at  the  period  of  Robert's  death,,  is   so 
expressive  in  his  .assertions  of  Henry's  lenity  to  his  brother,  in 
his  confinement,   and  so   unequivocal   in   declaring  that   Robert 
suffered  no  evil  but  that  of  solitude^;  that  the  later  accounts^ 
of  Matthew^  of  Westminster  and  Matthew  Paris,  of  tliis  unnecessary 
cruelty,  must  be  questioned. 

Robert  had  a  son,  an  infant,  whom  Henry  at  first  committed  to  He  tries  tt 
Helie,  a  Norman  baron,  to  be  educated.    But  the  king  becoming 
apprehensive   of  the  effects  that  might  residt    from   his  future 

talents, 

*•  See  Matt  West,  part  ».  p.  25.  Ord.  8!23»  was  roused  to  his  attempt  by  false  promises, 

and  lo.  Saresb.  Polyc.  p.  198.     Henry's  own  and  especially  of  the  carl  of  Chester,     The 

accoant,  to  the  pope,  of  his  treatment  of  bis  destruction  of  Robert  s  sight  is  also  mentioned 

brother,  was,  ''  I  have  not  imprisoned  him  as  in  Tho.  Wike's  Chron.  p.  24.  and  ia  Bever's 

an  enemy,  but  I  have  placed  him  in  a  royal  MS.  Chrbn. 

castle,  as  a  noble  stranger  broken  down  by         **  Ad  diem  mortis  in  libera  tcntus  custodia 

many  troubles ;  and  1  supply  him  abundantly  laudabili  fratris  pietate  quod  nihU  prater  soli- 

with  every  delicacy  and  enjoyment."    Ord.  tvdinem  passus  sit  mali  si  sohtudo  dici  potest 

Vit.  p.  866,  ubi  et  cusiodum  diligentia  et  jocorum  preterea   ' 

»»  Matt.  West.  ib.     Matt.  Paris,    p.  63.  et  obsoniorum  non  deerat  frequentia.    L  4.. 

The  author  says,  Robert  had  provoked  his  p.  154. 
brother  by  ampuUora  verba  et  mina,  and 
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CTf  AP.  talents,  suddenly  sent  a  trusty  officer  to  regain  him.  The  mes- 
RREiGti  senger  arrived,  in  Helie's  absence,  at  the  castle;  but  friendly 
OF  HENRY  I.  hands  su  peeling  his  purpose,  suddenly  and  secretly  carried  off  the 
sleeping  child,  before  the  royiil  officer  reached  the  apartment. 
The  disappointed  courtier  seized  the  castle  for  the  king.  But  Helie, 
with  a  generous  sacrifice  of  his  own  comfort,  continued  to  nourish 
the  young  prince,  an  exile  in  foreign  lands,  as  his  own  son.  To 
secure  his  safety,  this  benevolent  protector  moved  with  him  from 
place  to  place,  every  where  making  friends  by  the  accomplishments 
of  the  maturing  boy,  and  from  the  general  indignation  at  his 
uncle's  perseculion.  As  he  grew  up,  many  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  befri  iided  him;  and  the  count  of  Anjou  intended  towed 
him  to  his  daughter.  The  threats,  the  intreaties,  the  money,  and 
the  promises  of  Henry,  prevented  this  alliance;  and  the  youth 
was  compelled  to  be  a  wanderer  again,  every  where  endangered 
by  disquieted  and  rapacious  power.  A  happier  fortune  at  last  awaited 
him :  the  earl  of  Flanders  having  been  assassinated  in  a  church, 
and  leaving  no  heir,  the  queen  of  France  persuaded  her  royal 
husband  to  invest  the  prince  with  the  Flemish  earldom  *^ 

Henry  happily  united  such  a  wise  spirit   of  conciliation  and 
He  tran-        such  a  Visible  spirit  of  justice  with  his  exerted  power,  that  Nor- 
mandy? ^^"  mandy  subsided  rapidly  into  the  peace  and  order  of  England. 
He  made  the  Normans  feel  the  consequences  of  his  government 
to   be  beneficial,    and   they  applauded  and  supported    it.     The 
j  cultivation  of    his  mind    did    not    suppress   his    ambition,    but 

enlightened  and  converted  it  to  the  public  benefit.     Attachment 
and  social  tranquillity  were  the  rewards  of  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  comforts  and  interests  of  his  people,  and  the  national  civiliza-  . 
tion  made  an  important  progress  under  his  firm  and  prudent  go- 
j  vernment,  until  it  was  disturbed  by  resentments  at  his  conduct 

I  towards  his  brother.  While 

•'  Ord.Vit.  837,  838.    W.  Gemraet.  299.      at  a  siege,  where  he  unnecessarily  exposed 
He  died  1128,  of  a  wound  which  he  received     himself.  Alur.  BeverL  151. 
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While  Henry  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  political  sagacity,  he     CHAP, 
was  surprised  by  a  visit,  at  his  English  court,  from  Louis,  the  heir  ^^^  reigh 
to  the  king  of  France.     The  prince  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  of  henry  ^ 
messenger,  with  letters  from  his  father  to  Henry.     These  contained  vuiied  by 
a  request,    that  he  would  seize  the  prince,  and  confine  liim  in     "*'* 
a  dungeon  for  life.     They  were  communicated   to  Louis,    who 
declared,   that  they  were   his    step-mother's  contrivance   for   his 
destruction.     Louis,   returning  to  France,  demanded  justice  and 
protection  from  his  father,  who  denied  his  knowledge  of  the  plot. 
The  disappointed  queen    employed  agents    for  his  assassination^ 
They  were  discovered  and  punished.     She  then  had  recourse  to 
witchcraft,  and  secret  poison  was  administered.     Her  object  was, 
by  his  death,  to  make  way  for  one  of  her  own  children  to  succeed 
to  the  throne.     A  Saracen  physician  cured  him;  and  her  own 
danger    checked   the   prosecution   of  her   wickedness.     But  the 
kindness  of  Henry  created  an  attachment  in  the  mind  of  Louis, 
which  long  continued^*. 

Louis,  succeeding  his  father,  found  his  kingdom  in  the  state 
from  which  Henry  had  emancipated  his  people.  The  feuds  and 
rapine  of  the  great,  desolated  every  part:  and  the  first  measures 
of  Louis  were  to  imitate  Henry,  in  the  destruction  of  that  system 
of  robbery  and  violence  so  afflicting  to  society,  and  yet  then 
so  habitual.  He  succeeded  by  the  same  system  of  activity, 
firmness,  and  perseverance^^;  and  the  strength  of  France  was 
multiplied  by  its  increased  subjection  to  government  and  law. 

The 

•  Ord.  Vit.  813. — Of  tliis  Louis,  and  his  nastery  in  Normandy,  he  went  as  in  a  pro* 

father  Philip,  their  contenaporary,  Hunting-  gress   round  the  borders  of  his  state,  to  for- 

doB,  says,  that  they  were  such  great  eaters,  tify  its  weaker  parts,  contra  hostes  et  latrun* 

that  they  died  from  excessive   corpulence,  culos.  Ord.  840.     Suger  details  the  progress 

13e  Contempt,  p.  699.  of  Louis  against  the  powerful  plunderers  of 

*•  Ord.  Vit.  836,  &c.     We  see  Henry,  at  France,  97—101.  107 — 109.     His  facts  art 

various  periods  of  his  reign,  pursuing  the  valuable  ;  his  Latin  execrable, 
same  object.    Thus,  after  a  visit  to  the  mo- 
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CHAP.         Tlie  desire   of  encroachment,  which  ill-counselled   princes   so 
HE  REIGN     fr^qu^i^tly   possess,    or    the   mutual    jealousies   of    neighbouring 
or  HEMRY  I,  power,  sundered  the  friendship  of  Louis  and  Henry,  and  brought 
His  danger     them   at  various  periods  into  hostilities  with  each   other.     Both 
and  disquiet,   exhibited  the  spirit  of  petty  seizures,  but  each  too  much  respected 
the  other  to  attempt  very  formidable  invasions.     In  one  war,  the 
indignation  of  Louis  was  roused  to  challenge  Henry  to  a  personal 
combat,  which  his  calmer  temper  decUned.     Another  succeeded, 
in  which  an  actor  appeared,  whose  name  alarmed  the  conscience 
of  Henry  into  all  the  cow^ardice  of  crime.     This  was  William,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Robert  whom  he  still  kept  his  captive.     The 
persecuted  child  had  now  become  a  youthful  warrior,  distinguished 
by  his  valour  and  accomplishments.     His  presence  was  an  appeal 
to  natural  justice,  at  which  Henry  trembled.     The  prince  sought 
his    inheritance.      His    claims    became    popular    in    Normandy; 
and  conspiracy   began  to    pervade  even   the   palace  of  Henry. 
So    great    was   his  alarm  at   the    domestic    treason    which   was 
spreading,  that   he    frequently    changed    his   bed ;    a  sword  and 
shield   were    always   placed  by   his   side   as   he   slept ;    military 
guards  w^atched  all  night  near  his  chamber ;  and  he  never  went 
unarmed.     His  wariness  preserved   his  life ;    but   all   his  policy 
was  required   to  dissipate   the  storm  that   threatened   to    uproot 
him^.       So     vain    is     the     hope     of     building    happiness    on 
wrong. 
Turbulence  of      If  Henry  had  assumed  the  government  of  Normandy  only  till 
Robert's  son  had  shown  himself  fit  to  possess  it,  he  would  have 
improved  the  morality    of  the  age,    by  a  splendid  example    of 
preferring  right  to  power.    But  in  seizing  the  province  as  his  own, 
and  persecuting  the  youth,  he  divested  his  own  character  of  all 
the  charms  with  wliich  known  probity  surrounds  an  individual ;  he 

roused 

**  Suger  Vit.  Iiud.    p.  ii-2.     Huntingdon  alludes  to  these  terrors,  in  his  letter  de  con- 
temptu  mundi,  p.  699. 
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roused  the  sympathies  and  mistrast  of  his  neighbours  against    ^y|^^* 
himself;  and  he  gave  an  example  of  making  strength  his  rule  of  the  ekigk 
right,  which  counteracted  the  wisdom  of  his  political  life.     Hence,  ^^ 
as  the  prince  grew  iip,  Henry  was  made  to  feel  the  bitter  effects  of 
his  own  injustice.    Not  only  his  friend  the  king  of  France,  but  most 
of  the  barons  of  Normandy  also,  exerted  themselves  to  restore  the 
injiired  prince  to  his  lost  inheritance.  Some  of  the  king's  best  friends 
^voured  their  cause.     And  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  evil 
habits  of  bloodshed  and  rapine,  frojn  which  the  king  had  delivered 
'  Normandy,  again  pervaded  it.     Again  the  page  of  the  chronicler 
becomes  dark  with  civil  misery ;  and  a  harassed  Ufe,  without  the 
comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  became  Henry's  allotment  ^^. 

By  a  series  of  unremitted  exertions,  Henry  at  last  surmounted  His  chivalric 

.    ,      ,  .  .  ^  J  ^  battle  with 

his  difKculties;  and  having  detached  the  earl  of  Anj6u  from  the  the  French. 
confederacy,  by  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  earl's 
daughter,  the  war  lingered  between  himself  and  the  French  mS. 
monarch.  It  was  accidentally  distinguished  by  one  battle,  which, 
though  of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  procured  much  celebrity  to 
the  English  king  and  his  subjects.  Louis  and  Henry  found  them* 
selves  near  to  each  other  at  Audelay,  and  each  accompanied  by 
his  principal  knights.  Both  the  kings  were  dissuaded,  by  some  of 
their  friends,  from  engaging;  but  the  more  chivaJric  spirits  de- 
manded the  battle.  With  500  knights,  in  complete  armour, 
Henry  took  his  station.  Louis,  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  to 
prove  his  valour,  which  he  had  long  desired,  came  down  to  the 
field  with  400  of  the  best  knights  in  France.  The  son  of  Robert, 
hopeful  that  day  to  end  his  father  s  captivity,  eagerly  accompanied 
him.  Crispin,  a  Norman  knight,  who  had  joined  the  French,  led 
the  conflict,  in  a  furious  attack  on  Henry's  center, .  with  eighty 
knights.     They  were  all  unhorsed  and  taken,  but  not  till  Crispin 

had 

••  Ord.  Vit.  84s.  845,  851. 

y 
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^y^^"  had  endangered  the  king's  life.  Animated  with  a  great  personal 
THE  RBioif  hatred,  he  struck  the  king  twice  on  his  helm  with  such  strength 
^  ]'  and  fury,  that  the  blood  gushed  out.     He  was  himself  soon  felled 

to  the  ground,  and  taken.  The  next  charge  of  the  French  knights 
was  as  unsuccessful,  and  Louis  was  then  advised  to  fly*  The 
attack  of  the  English  became  so  fierce,  that  he  was  forced  to  make 
a  precipitate  escape,  alone,  into  the  woods.  A  rustic  met  him^ 
whom  by  lavish  promises  of  reward,  he  engaged  to  conduct  him 
on  the  nearest  road  to  Audelay.  The  peasant  led  him  safe  to  his 
friends,  ignorant  of  his  quality,  and  vexed,  on  discovering  it,  to 
reflect  <m  the  splendid  booty  he  had  lost.  This  battle,  from  the 
rank  and  known  individual  prowess  of  the  combatants,  became 
much  spoken  of  in  Europe.  It  was  a  trial  of  the  chivalry  of  both 
nations,  and  was  fought  as  such  on  both  sides  with  so  much  good 
t^nper,  that  they  endeavoured  to  take,  rather  than  to  kill  each 
other.  The  English  knights  having  the  glory  of  the  victory,  and 
having  captured  140  of  their  opponents,  the  defeat  of  the  French 
was  commented  on  with  much  sarcastic  criticism^. 
Pope  visits.  The  Pope  vi^ted  Henry  at  Gisors,  and  negociated  a  reconci-* 
^^  liation  between  him  and  Louis.     In  this  interview,  the  king  sought 

to  justify  himself  for  his  seizure  of  Normandy  from  his  brother,  by 
a  strong  and  just  picture  of  the  miseries  it  was  enduring,  when 
it  solicited  his  interference.  He  stated  his  repeated  urgencies  to 
his  brother,  to  redress  them  himself,  and  his  offer  of  assistance 
for  that  purpose,  whi«h  had  been  disdainfully  rejected.  He  denied 
any  intention  to  injure  Robertas  son.  He  declared,  that  his 
object  was  to  have  educated  him  with  his  own  son,  in  his  palace^ 
and  to  have  taught  him  polity  and  knightly  discipline  ;  and  that 
he  had  offered  him  the  command  of  three  English  counties :  But 

that 

••  Ord.Vit.  854,  855.    Henry  Hunt.  381.      tbe  Franci  incompositiy  and  the  composilis 
Suger,  who  slightly  mentions    the   battle,     aciebus  of  their  opponents,  p.  123. 


takes  some  extenuating  distinction  between 
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that  his  kindnesses  hlid  been  rejected,  and  that  the  youth  had    chap. 
been  made  the  means  of  stirring  up  a  general  enmity  against  him.  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
The   Pope,  pleased  with  accomplishing  the  pacification  between  ofhekryi. 
him  and  France,  dechned  intermeddling  further  on  the  delicate 
subject  of  Robert  and  Normandy  ^'^. 

The  king,  deUghted  that  he  had  at  last  terminated  the  anxieties  Catastrophe 
which  had  so  long  harrassed  and  exhausted  him;  and  having 
arranged  Normandy  again  into  peace  and  good  order ;  prepared 
to  return  to  England,  surrounded  with  felicity.  But  at  the  very  »i«<>- 
moment  when  he  seemed  to  have  emerged  out  of  all  adverstty, 
his  personal  happiness  was  destroyed  for  ever  by  an  ixreparabk 
evil— the  sudden  loss  of  an  only  son— a  prince  as  dear  to  the 
nation  as  to  his  father,  because  bom  an  Englishman,  and 
descended  by  his  mother  from  the  revered  Anglo«Saxon  line  of 
Alfred  and  Cerdic.  His  father  had  educated  him  with  the  fondest 
care,  and,  intending  him  for  his  successor,  had  already  procured 
all  the  freemen  of  Engkuad  and  Normandy  to  swear  fealty  to  him. 
His  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Anjou's  daughter  had  brought  him 
her  dowry,  the  province  of  Maine ;  and  the  earl,  having  gone  to 
Jerusalem,  had  lefl  her  states  in  the  hand  of  Henry,  in  trust  jfor  his 
son^®.  With  all  the  foresight  and  contrivance  of  worldly  pmdence, 
Henry  had  thus  secured  for  the  prince  the  largest  quantity  of 
greatness  that  lay  within  his  immediate  reach.  But  human  provi- 
dence is  not  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ufe.  The  prince 
wanted  nothing  but  the  name  of  king,  when  at  the  age  of  17, 
he  sailed  from  Barfleur,  to  return  to  England  with  his  father. 

Thomas 

^  Ord.  Vit  866.  walk  through  it,  at  London  Bridge,  p.  217. 

^  Sax.   Chron.    218.     Flor.   Wig.  489.  Floreoce    says,    that    the    water    scarcely 

Malmsb.  165.    Ord.  Vit.  871.    The  Saxon  reached  the  knees :  that  the  Medway,  ob  the 

Chronicle  mentions  a  curious  natural  phono-  same  day,  was  similarly  affected :  and  that 

menoD,  in  the  year  1 1 14.  The  Thames  ebbed  the  phenomenon  was  also  observed  at  Yar- 

so  much,  that  persons  could  not  only  ride  but  mouth  and  elsewhere,  p.  488. 


y2 
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CHAP.     Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  whose  ancestor  had  carried  over  William 
^^^*       to  his  invasion  of  England,  petitioned  for  the  honour  of  convevinje 

THE  REI6K  .  .  . 

OF  HENRY  1.  the  king.  Henry  had  chosen  his  ship,  and  would  not  change  it ; 
but,  pleased  with  the  little  compliment  of  the  request,  he  allowed 
the  man  to  take  his  darling  son,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  and 
a  crowd  of  young  nobility,  their  attendants  and  companions.  At 
twilight  the  king  sailed,  and  reached  England  the  next  day :  at 
the  same  time  the  vessel  with  the  prince  left  the  shore,  with 
fifty  rowers.  Unfortunately,  the  sailors  solicited  him  for  wine, 
and  in  the  gaiety  of  youth  he  distributed  it  proftisely.  The 
seamen,  the  captain,  his  friends,  all,  became  intoxicated ;  and  in 
this  state,  a  giddy  desire  arose,  to  pass  by  every  ship  that  was 
before  them.     The  emulating  whim  was  instantaneously  adopted : 

^  every  arm  was  exerted,  every  eye  was  intent,  on  diis  single  object ; 

and  the  ship  was  flying  with  all  the  velocity  that  unusually-exerted 
strength  could  give  her,  in  a  fine  calm  moonlight,  when,  by  the 
heedlessness  of  the  inebriated  helmsman,  it  struck  suddenly 
on  a  rock  near  the  shore,  then  covered  with  waves,  but  known, 
and  visible  at  low  water.  The  shock  burst  through  two  plcuiks  on 
the  left  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sea  entered  fast.  The  prince 
got  into  a  little  boat,  and  was  escaping,  when  he  heard  the  voice 
of  his  sister,  shrieking  to  him,  to  help  her.  He  put  back  to  the 
ship,  to  take  her  in ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  many  leaped  into  it, 
that  it  sank,  and  every  one  in  it.  The  ship  soon  disappeared  under 
tlie  waves,  with  all  its  crew,  three  hundred  in  number,  excepting 
two  persons,  a  young  nobleman  and  a  butcher,  who  held  clinging 
to  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  captain  rose  from  his  first  descent, 
and  might  have  saved  himself,  but,  finding  that  the  prince  was 
drowned,  and  having  nothing  but  death  or  a  dungeon  to  expect 
from  the  king,  he  plunged  into  the  waves,  and  was  lost.  The 
severe  cold  of  the  night,  for  it  was  in  December,  occasioned  the 

nobleman 
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^>  • 
nobleman  to  lose  his  hold ;  and  he  fell,  utxering  a  prayer  for  his    CHAP, 

companion's  safety.     The  butcher,  the  poorest  and  the  hardiest  of 

^  J  ^  '  r  ^  THE  REIGN 

the  whole  crew,  kept  himself  above  the  water  in  his  garment  of  of  henry  i. 
sheepskin,  till  morning,  when  some  fishermen  saw  him,  and  carried 
him  ashore,  quite  exhausted.  Recovering,  he  related  the  catas* 
trophe.  It  soon  reached  the  palace ;  but  no  one  dared  to  mention 
it  to  the  anxious  king,  who  continued  all  the  following  day  to 
expect  his  son,  and  wondering  at  his  absence.  Even  they  who 
had  lost  their  own  beloved  friends,  restrained  themselves  in  his 
presence.  When  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  a  little 
boy  was  sent  in  to  communicate  it.  The  king  fell  speechless  to 
the  ground.  His  friends  raised  him ;  he  revived,  and  burst  into 
bitter  lamentations.  His  courtiers  were  as  deeply  affected,  for  the 
flower  of  the  young  nobility,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  number, 
had  perished  with  his  children.  The  general  lamentation  lasted 
several  days,  and  their  only  consolation  was  to  converse  on  the 
virtues  of  their  lost  relations.  The  king  never  smiled  again.  The 
aged  Robert  now  found  his  brother  more  wretched  than  himself: 
though  he  was  still  a  captive,  his  son  was  alive,  and  high  in 
honour  and  prosperity  acquired  by  his  own  merit^^. 

This  awful  calamity  was  such   a  personal   admonition   of  the^^^?^^^"^ 

.  .  ,  marriage. 

futility  of  that  ambition  to  which  Henry  was  sacrificing  some  of 
the  best  feehngs  of  human  nature,  that  we  read  with  surprise  that 
it  did  not  dispose  him  to  abridge  the  captivity  of  his  brother, 
or  to  compensate  for  the  irrevocable  past,  by  adopting  his  son. 
Instead  of  this  noble  act  of  justice,  he  continued  Robert  in  his 
confinement,  and  sought  again  male  issue  by  a  second  marriage 

with 

'**  Ord.  Vit.   W7 — 870,      Malmsb.    165.  gance.     Its  object  is  to  lead  the  king's  mind 

Among  the  letters  of  Hildebert,  the  bishop  to  a  contempt  of  worldly  gratifications,  by 

of  Mans^  is  the  epistle  of  condolence  which  depicting   their  insufficient    and    transitory 

he  wrote  to  the  king  on  this  melancholy  nature.   See  it  in  Bib.  Magna  Patrum,  vol.  3. 

occasion.     It  is  composed  with  some  ele*  p.  221. 
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l^latilda 
named  his 
successor. 


with  Adeliza,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Louvain.  HLs  ungene^- 
rous  and  selfish  views  were  disappointed;  the  nuptials  were 
unfruitful,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  embittered  bj  fresh 
vexations*^. 

His  only  legitimate  issue  was  Matilda,  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  whose 
sudden  death  was  connected  with  mysterious  circumstances  in  the 
popular  rumours  of  the  day*^.  Matilda  quitted  Germany  for 
England,  bringing  with  her  the  imperial  crown,  and,  what  was  to 
her  no  less  precious,  the  hand  of  St.  James**.  Henry  received  her 
with  an  affection  augmented  by  his  disappointment  of  a  son: 
he  procured  her  to  be  appointed  his  successor,  and  married  her 
again  to  the  earl  of  Anjou,  that  this  province,  which  he  had  always 
coveted,  might  be  acquired  by  his  family.  But  this  marriage 
of  policy  served  only  to  diminish  his  felicity :  Matilda  and 
her  husband  soon  differed ;  the  proud  empress  probably  disdained 
the  humble  count :  and  the  king's  life  was  again  harassed  and 
shortened  by  their  domestic  dissensions  ^. 

In 


^  Ord.  Vit.  mentions  the  desire  and 
occasional  conepiraciet  of  many  nobles, 
that  Robert's  sou  should  be  Henry's  suc- 
cessor. 875—887. 

^  It  was  said  that,  unable  to  rest  from  his 
disturbed  conscieBce,  at  the  imputation  that 
he  had  caused  his  father's  death,  he  suddenly 
one  night  quitted  the  bed  of  the  English 
princess,  and  walked  away  in  the  dark,  as  a 
voluntary  penance,  with  naked  feet,  and  in  a 
woollen  garment,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
Hoveden,  478. 

^  Hoved.  478. 

^  Hunt.  385.  We  have  an  amusing  ac- 
count, in  Florence,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  1132.  The  author  notes  down  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  without  being  cer* 


tain  of  its  caOse :  ^'  In  some  places  the  day 
became  so  dark  that  candles  were  indispen- 
sable. Surprised,  the  king  and  his  court,  just 
going  to  embark,  looked  up  at  the  sky,  aod 
saw  the  sun  shining  like  a  new  moon,  but  not 
keeping  one  appearance.  Sometimes  it  was 
broader — sometimes  narrower— now  bent— 
now  more  erect—- at  times  firm  as  usual,  at 
other  times  moving  and  tremulous  as  if 
liquid,  like  quicksilver.  At  the  same  time 
many  stars  appeared.  Some  said  that  it  wu 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun."  p.  510. — Malmsb, 
of  the  same  event,  says,  *'  I  saw  the  stars 
about  the  sun,  and  felt  ihe^wall  of  the  house 
in  which  I  was  sitting,  twice  raised  up  aod 
subsiding,  as  if  a  slight  earthquake  had 
accompanied  the  eclipse.'^  p.  177. 
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In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  captivity,   Robert  died  in     chap. 
Cardiff  Castle,  at  the  age  of  70**-     In  the  next  year  he  was  fol-  '* 

lowed  by  his  inexorable   brother.     At  his   favourite  retreat  in  o?  henry  i^. 
Normandy,  after  indulging  in  a  repast  of  lampreys,  to  which  he  j^.^  ^J^^ . 
was  greatly  attached,    though  they  always  injured  him,   Henry     "35- 
was  attacked  with  an  acute  fever,  and  in  a  few  days  expired*^. 
He  declared  to  his   natural  son,  Robert  count  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  with  him,  that  he  left   all  his  possessions  to  his  daughter 
Matilda^.  ^  The  next  reign  will  shew,  that  in  this,  his  last  fond 
hope,  he  was  betrayed  and  defeated. 

That  Henry  was  a  great  statesman,  and  an  intelligent,  able,  and  His  ch». 
useful  sovereign,  the  history  of  his  life  attests.  But  the  politician 
is  often  as  cold  and  as  abstract  as  the  scholastic  metaphysician. 
Morality,  feeling,  generosity,  benevolence,  are  no  necessary  con- 
stituents of  his  character.  The  statesman  is  too  apt  to  contemplate 
life  as  a  game  at  chess,  and  to  make  his  movements  as  if  mankiud 
were  but  pieces  of  mechanism,  and  the  world  but  an  arena  subor- 
dinate to  his  contriving  skill,  a  theatre  to  exhibit  the  triumphs  of 
his  sagacity.  Henry's  character  was  marked  by  the  discerxunent, 
the  profound  thought,  the  impenetralttlity,  the  persevering  pru- 
dence, the  stern  inflexibility,  the  capacious  love  of  power,  of  the  as- 
piring politician ;  but  it  had  no  sensibility,  no  magnanimity,  nothing 
generous  or  beneficent.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  knew  him, 
calls  him  a  man  of  profound  dissimulation,  and  inscrutable  mind; 
and  adds  the  expressive  trait,  that  his  Great  Justiciary,  being  once 
told  that  the  *king  had  praised  him,  said  with  a  sigh,  "  He  praises 
no  one  whom  he  does  not  mean  to  destroy  ^.^'     His  conduct  to 

Luke 

**  Flor.  Wig.  510.  *  Malmsb.  178. 

*•  Hunt  385.     Alured.  Beverl.  152.   Flor.  *''  This  deteriorating  circumstance  is  thus 

Wig.     His  last  words  were,  '*  Be  my  debts  told  by  Huntingdon  :  "  This  Justiciary  of 

paid,  and  every  obligation  that  I  owe.     Let  all  England,  dreaded  once  by  every  body, 

the  rest  be     distributed  among  tb^  poor."  was  in  the  last  part  of  hi)  life  twice  pro* 

Malmsb.  178.  secuted^ 
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Luke  de  Barre,  proved  that  he  had  inherited  somewhat  of  his 
father's  ferocity  in  the  severity  of  his  revenge^. 

His  private  life  was  immoral.  He  had  several  natural  children; 
and  his  self-indulgencies  may  have  vitiated  the  son  he  lost,  to  whom 
Huntingdon  imputes  great  corruption  of  manners  ^^.  Yet  with 
these  faults,  he  was  a  great  prince,  and  his  reign  was  highly  bene- 
ficial to  his  people. 

His  resolute  attack  on  the  popular  system  of  rapine,  then  dis- 
gracing Europe,  was  a  blessing  to  society,  which  no  praise  can 
exaggerate^.  Until  that  was  made  to  cease,  human  improvement 
was  hopeless.  Happy  would  it  have  been  to  himself,  if  he  had 
governed  his  own  ambition  with  the  same  spirit  of  probity  and 
firmness  with  which  he  corrected  others! 

In 


secuted,  on  the  king's  suggestion,  by  an 
ignoble  magistrate ;  and  twice  severely  fined 
and  disgraced.  Tbis  so  wounded  his  mind, 
that  one  day  as  I,  his  archdeacon,  was  lying 
near  him  at  dinner,  I  saw  him  shedding  tears. 
I  inquired  the  reason.  He  said,  Formerly 
those  about  me  were  clothed  in  precious  gar- 
ments ;  now  the  fines  of  the  king,  whose 
favour  1  always  studied  to  acquire,  compel 
me  to  dress  them  in  woollen." — When  the 
high  praises,  which  the  king  in  his  absence 
repeated  of  him,  were  related  to  him,  he 
sighed,  and  uttered  the  poignant  remark 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Hunt,  de  Mundi 
Cont.  p.  695. 

*•  "  Luke  de  Barre,"  said  the  king,  "  has 
never  done  nie  homage,  but  he  has  fought 
against  me.  He  has  composed  facetiously 
indecent  songs  upon  me ;  he  has  sung  them 
openly  to  my  prejudice,  and  often  raised  the 
horselaughs  of  my  malignant  enemies  against 
me." — Henry  then  ordered  his  eyes  to  be 
pulled  out.  The  wretched  minstrel  rushed 
from  his  tormentors,  and  dashed  his  brains 
aga  nst  the  wall.     Ord.  Vit.  880,  88i. 

«  Hunt.  381. 


^  Hence  his  surname,  '^  The  Lion  of  Jus- 
tice."— loan  Sarib.  Polyc.  The  epithet  was 
taken  from  the  pietended  prophecies  of 
Merlin,  which  were  then  in  great  &shion  and 
circulation:  ''  After  two  dragons,"  said 
Merlin,  *^  The  Lion  of  Justice  shall  come,  at 
whose  roaring  the  Gallic  towers  and  Island 
serpents  shall  tremble.  In  his  days  gold 
shall  be  extorted  from  the  lily  and  the  nettle ; 
and  silver  shall  flow  from  the  hoofs  of  those 
that  bellow."  He  continues  his  metaphors 
with  unsparing  profusion.  Ord.  887.  These 
vaticiniaare  in  Jeffry  of  Monmouth's  History, 
and  probably  of  his  composition.  The  Welsh 
prophecies  ascribed  to  Merlin  are  in  a  much 
ruder  and  shorter  style,  but  on  different  in- 
cidents. They  are  probably  those  which 
suggested  to  JcfFry  his  more  elaborate  com- 
position. See  them  in  the  Welsh  Archaiology, 
vol.  i.  *'  Gwasgared  Vyrdin  yn  y  ved,"  or  the 
Oracle  of  Merlin  from  his  Grave,  p.  132. 
The  Kyvoesi  myrdin,  or  his  Dialogue  with 
his  Sister,  p.  138.  is  full  of  history,  sometimes 
anticipated :  so  is  his  Hoienau.  All  these  are 
therefore  either  interpolated  or  surreptitious, 
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In  many  of  his  personal  qualities,  he  was  interesting  and 
amiable.     His  mind  was  cultivated;  he  cherished  leamins:,  and 

,  THE  REIGir 

encouraged  it  to  vegetate  in  England.     He  loved  pleasantries;  and  of  henhy  i. 
when  he  mixed  in  society,  he  did  not  suffer  business  to  disturb  his 
good  humour.     In  his  food,  he  was  usually  temperate,  and  dis- 
pleased with  excess  in  others;  and  yet  he  fell  a  victim   to  his 
appetite  *^. 

His  person  was  of  the  middle  size ;  his  black  hair  curled  luxu- 
riantly over  his  forehead;  his  eye  was  mild  and  serene;  his  chest 
manly;  his  body  plump**. 

Strong  and  clear  judgment  was  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 
his  conduct  was  therefore  consistent  and  impressive.  In  discerning 
that  peace  had  its  laurels,  more  fruitful  and  not  less  glorious 
than  those  of  war,  he  rose  far  above  the  level  of  his  age,  and 
deserves  the  praises  of  his  improved  posterity*^.  His  behaviour 
to  the  Pope  was  dignified  and  popular,  when  he  refused  to  recog- 
nize his  new  character  of  ambassadors  in  his  legates;  and  when 
he  ordered  the  archbishop,  who  came  with  that  title,  to  leave  his 
dominions**.  He  was  thwarted  by  Anselm,  who  held  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  who  chose  to  fight  obstinately  the  battle  of  the 
papal  authority  and  ecclesiastical  independence**.  Henry  main- 
tained 


^  Idahnsb.  162.    Robert  of  Gloncester 


says, 


And  when  he  com  horn  he  wyllede  of 

an  lamprey  to  ete, 
Ac  hys  leches  hym  vcrbede,  vor  yt 

was  feble  mete. 
Ac  he  wolde  yt  nogt  byleve,  vor  he 

lovede  yt  wel  ynou, 
And  ete  as  in  leether  cas,  vor  thulke 

lampreye  hym  siou. 
Vor  anon  rygt  thereafter  in  to  anguysse 

he  drou, 
And  dyede  vor  thys  lampreye  thorn 

hys  owe  wou.        p.  442. 


"  Malmsb.  102.  Robert  of  Gloucester 
says  he  was — Of  fayrost  fourme  and  maners, 
and  most  gentyl  and  free.     p.  420. 

**  Hence  he  loved  the  saying  of  Scipio 
Africanus — *^  My  mother  brought  me  forth 
to  be  a  sovereign,  not  a  fighter."  Malm.  162. 

•*  Eadmer,  p.  58. 

**  Eadmer  has  preserved  a  full  detail  of 
this  dispute.  Lord  Lyttkton^  in  his  valuable 
History  of  Henry  11.  vol.  1.  pp.  149— 154, 
Rapin,  and  Hume,  have  copiously  narrated 
it;  the  latter,  as  usual,  interestingly. 
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CHAP,     tained  the  right  and  dignity  and  just  predominance  of  his  crown, 
V^^-       as  long  as  the  prejudices  of  the  times  would  permit  him;  and  he 
OF  iiEKRY  I.  did  not  submit  to  compromise  the  controversy,  till  it  became  unsafe, 
and  therefore  unwise,  to  continue  it^. 

**  The  Saxon  chronicler's  character  of  him,  another  in  his  time.  Peace  he  made  to  men, 

as  a  contemporary,  ought  not  to  be  omitted :  and  deer.     Whoso  bore  his  burthen  of  gold 

''  Good  man  he  was,  and  much  awe  there  and  silver,  no  man  durst  say  to  him  nought 

was  of  him«    No  man  durst  misdo  against  but  good."  p.  237. 
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CHAP.   vm. 

THE    REIGN    OF    STEPHEN. 
1135—1154. 

nPHAT  political  evils  are  perpetually  resulting  from  political    chap. 
errors,    every  reader   of  history  is   convinced.     It  is  less  . 

generally  admitted,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  both  originates  from  the  moral  misconduct  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  people.  No  reign  more  strongly  illustrates  this  &ct,  than  that 
of  Stephen.  It  was  a  reign  of  almost  continual  disquiet  to  the 
king,  who  unjustly  obtained  the  crown;  and  of  peculiar  misery  to 
the  people^  who,  against  their  own  affianced,  duty,  sanctioned  and 
supported  his  usurpation. 

Son  of  Adela  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  and  of  the  earl  of  Blois, 
Stephen  had  been  one  of  Henry's  favourites.  The  royal  partialit3l^ 
had  given  him  large  possessions,  and  encouraged  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Boulogne.  He  had  approved  of  his  sovereign's 
darUng  plan,  that  his  daughter  Matilda  should  be  his  successor; 
he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  swear  allegiance  to  her;  and 
Henry,  to  omit  no  measure  that  was  then  believed  to  bind  the 

z  2  consciences 
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CHAP,  consciences  of  men  in  support  of  his  daughter^  had  thrice  obtabed 
for  her  tlie  appointment,  the  homage,  and  the  oaths,  of  his  par- 
or  STEPHEN,  liament,  clergy,  and  people^.  He  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  but  he  had  relied  upon  Stephen  to  be 
among  the  chief  protectors  of  her  right. 
The  clergy  On  the  king's  death,  Stephen  broke  through  all  his  moral 
coranatioo!  obligations ;  and,  sailing  immediately  to  England,  by  the  manage- 
ment of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  others  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  own 
popularity,  he  was  chosen  king.  As  all  orders  of  the  community 
had  three  times  sworn  allegiance  to  Matilda,  all  violated  their  oaths 
by  this  appointment.  Some  of  the  chiefs  increased  their  guilt  by 
new  perjuries.  The  royal  seneschal  asserted,  that  the  king  in  his  last 
moments  had  disinherited  his  daughter,  and  nominated  Stephen— 
an  incredible  falsehood*.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  pretended  that 
he  was  absolved  from  his  oath,  because  the  king  had  broken  his 
promise,  of  not  marrying  his  daughter,  without  his  consent  and 
the  approbation  of  the  other  nobles^.  Such  reasoning  aggravated 
the  perjury  which  it  attempted  to  extenuate.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  first  remembered  his  oath  to  Matilda,  which  he  had 
been  the  first  of  the  clergy  to  take ;  but,  being  reminded  that  it 
was  an  oath  imposed  by  power,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  that  so 
many  thousands  of  men  should  obey  a  woman,  his  easy  or 
mercenary  conscience  was  tranquillized*.  And  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  increased  the  clerical  degradation,  by  approving,  as 
the  papal  legate,  the  coronation  of  Stephen.    Unless  he  had  thus 

sanctioned 

'  The  first  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  was  declare  this,  but  tbat  be  never  believed  him. 

taken  in  1127.  Malmsb.  175^  Sax.Chr.  230.  p.  175. 

— The  second  in  1131,  Malmsb.  177.— And  *  Gesta  Stephani,  p.   929.     The   author 

the  third,  on  the  the  birth  of  her  son  Henrv,  states,  that  this  prelate  was  a  greedy  huottr 

in  1133.  Rad.  Die.  p.  505.  Matt.  Paris,  72.  after  money:  tnat  he  did  not  survive  a  year; 

■  Rad.  Die.  505.  Matt.  Par.  74.  and  left  an  infinite  quantity  of  money,   very 

•  Malmsbury  says   he  often  heard    him  secretly  hidden  in  bis  repositories.  lb. 
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sanctioned  it,  Malmsbury  avows  that  Stephen  would ' have  been    chap. 
disappointed^.      It  may   be   mentioned   to    the   honour  of  the 

...  THE  EEiGV 

monastic  writers,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  whole  ofstephbit. 
as  a  guilty  transaction,  and  remark  the  miseries  that  followed,  ^  ' 
both  to  the  chief  authors  and  to  the  concurring  nation.  The  Pope 
completed  the  disgusting  scene  of  poUtical  perfidy,  by  sending  to 
Stephen  his  letters  of  confirmation,  in  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
affirm,  that  he  knew  that  the  wishes  of  the  fa\(ouring  prelates  had 
been  suggested  by  divine  grace.  He  reveals  the  actual  principle  of 
his  acquiescence,  when  he  tells  the  king,  that  for  the  obedience  and 
reverence  which  he  had  promised  to  St.  Peter,  he  received  him 
with  paternal  affection,  as  a  special  son  of  the  Romn^n; church:  yet 
in  the  same  document  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  highly  of 
Henry's  virtues,  whose  most  favourite  purpose  he  was  thus  exerting 
himself  to  frustate^ 

Stephen  held  his  courts,  at  the  solemn  festivals,  with  unexampled  His  popo- 
magnificence.  He  repressed  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Scotland^; 
subdued  his  enemies  in  Nonnandy;  a;nd  pacified  even  Geoffry,  • 
the  husband  of  Matilda,  by  a  yearly  pension  of  5,000  marks. 
The  king  of  France  admitted  his  son  to  do  homage  for  his  French 
dominions^;  and,  so  popular  had  Stephen  been  at  all  times,  for 
his  conviviality,  accessibility  and  condescending .  afiability  even 
to  the  meanest,  that  the  friend  of  his  rival  says  that  the  general 
affection  for  him  can  scarcely  be  conceived^.  Robert  count  of 
Gloucester,  the  natural  son  of  Henry,  and  the  great  supporter 

of 

*  Malmsb.  p.  178.  exceeding  every  one    in  cruelty    towards 

'  R*  Hagulstad  de  Gestii  Steph.  31S1314.  foreigners/'    Gest.  Stepb.     p.  939.— Their 

^  An  unknown   writer  of  the   age,   thus  acts  of  cruelty,  as  detailed  by  R.  Hagulstad, 

describes  the  people  of  Scotland :  ^*  Unclean  p.  316.  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  North- 

and  barbarous;  neither  hurt  by  excessive  men. 

cold,  nor  by  severe  hunger ;  .trusting  to  their  •  Matt.  Paris,  75. 

swift  feet  and  lighi  armour ;  esteeming  death  *  Malmsb.  179* 

as  nothing  among  their  own  family;  but 
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CHAP.  6f  Matilda's  rightsf,  perceived  hostility  to  be  so  vain,  that  he  sub^ 
THE  REiGH  Hiitted  tO'  swear  fealty,  with  tlie  Hmitation,  that  it  was  to  last  only 
0^  CTEPHEif.  ^  Yong  as  his  own  possessions  were  not  invaded  ^^  The  king  of 
Scotland  acted  iftore  nobly ;  he  would  not  do  Stephen  homage  for 
his  English  demesnes,  because  he  had  pledged  it  to  Henry  and  his 
daughter:  and  to  effectuate  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
Stephen  was  content  to  take  the  fealty  from  his  son^^.  But  such 
was  the  unaminity  in  the  king's  favour,  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  reign,  that  no  sovereign  would  have  seemed  more  secure : 
yet  no  sovereign  had  afterwards  to  endure  severer  calamities, 
although,  as  a  warrior,  he  was  brave,  indefatigable,  and  even  fond 
of  encountering  difficulties;  and  as  a  man,  he  was  generous,  gentle, 
and  merciful**. 

The  causes  of  this  strange  reverse  appear  to  have  arisen  partly 
from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  usurpation,   and  partly 
from  the  defects  of  his  mental  character. 
Hostilities  *^   They    ckose  me  king,"   he   exclaimed,  when  he  saw  with 

agains  im.  j^g^Qnishment  the  hostilities  that  were  gathering  around  him, 
"  why  are  they  deserting  me*^?"  He  might  have  answered 
himself,  that  the  deceptions,  the  corruptions,  and  the  violence,  by 
ttrhich  he  obtained  his  election,  having  accomplished  that  tern* 
porary  purpose,  must,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  our 
nature,  proceed  to  work  those  mischievous  effects  on  the  morals 
of  his  subjects,  to  •  which  such  vices  always  tend.  His  example 
of  successful  injustice  was  too  splendid,  not  to  tempt  imitation* 
The  treasures  which  he  lavished,  corrupted  moral  principle  and 
inflamed  cupidity;  the  venality  of  the  great  clergy  produced 
a  contempt  of  their  order;  and  the  promises  by  which  he 
influenced  many,  excited  resentment  and  malignity,  when  they 

were 

^  Maimsb.  180.  his  contemporary,  notices  his  perpetual  good 

"  Matt.  Paris,  75.  hunaour,  and  unbounded  clemency,  p.  312. 

"  Maimsb.  178.   The  Prior  of  Hagulstad,         "  Maimsb.  180. 
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were  found  to  be  fallacious.     All  these  consequesK^es  soon  began    chap. 
to  operate  violently  against  him.    3ut  his  courage  was  equal  to 
his  difficulties ;  and  he  swore  that  he  would  never  be  called  a  o*"  Stephen; 
dethroned  king^*.  — 

Henry  had  subdued,  but  not  extinguished,  that  passion  for 
depredation  and  conflict,  which  then  pervaded  Eairopean  society. 
His  knights  and  barons  submitted  to  .the  regulations  of  his  inflexible 
determination  to  maintain  the  sovereignty , of  law;  but  the  moral 
feeling  of  society  was  yet  too  imperfect  to  make  the  change  of 
habit  pleasing  to  those  who  possessed  the  pow^r  of  violence.  It 
was  soon  felt  that  Stephen,  who  had  obtained  a  crown  by  violatipg 
the  laws  of  right,  had  no  pretensions  to  enforce  them  on  others; 
and  afl:erhi8  accession,  the  ^eat  and  restless  began  to  resume  the 
ancient  practice  of  plundering  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  of 
warring  among  themselves ^^.  The  imperfections  of  Stephens 
character  increased  their  boldness.  The  mildness  of  his  teiwper^ 
and  perhaps  the  recollection  of  his  own  ^conduct,  induced  him 
at  first  to  be  forbearing  and  indulgent;  but  when  it  was  understood, 
fiays  the  Saxon  chronicler,  that  he  ^  was  mild  and  soft,  and  good, 
and  did  not  enforce  justice,  then  did  they  all  wonder;"'  anji  their 
rapacity  and  feuds  became  more  unspfirii^g  from  unpupity.  Thejgi 
every  one  built  what  castles  he  pleased,  to  maintain  or  extend  his 

robberies, 

"  "  Nunquam  rex   dejectus    appellator.*'  yield  themselves  to  bim :  he  seized  all  the 

jMalmsb.  i8k).  supplies  he  wanted,  threatening  fire  and  the 

"  The  knight  of  Batthenton  began.     He  sword  to  those  who  resisted,  p.  P34. — The 

is  described  by  Ordericus  as  a  man  of  some  description  of  the  siege  of  Exeter,  shews  a 

birth  and  estate,  and  devoted  to  the  table,  considerable  knowledge  of  the   arts  of  at- 

CoUecting  knights    and    archers    into  his  tacking  and  defending  a  town.     It  cost  the 

castle,  "  he  harrassed  outrageously  all   his  king  three  months  time,  and  15,000  marks, 

neighbours    with   fire  and    depredation." —  to  take  it,  p.  935.     Baldwin  then  went  to 

Stephen  was  at  last  compelled  to  besiege  his  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  commence  piracy  from 

castle,  Ord.Vit.934,— His  example  was  soon  his  castle  there,  937. — The  Gesta  Stephani 

followed  by  a  baron  at  Exeter.     He  strove  abounds  with  instances  of  these  violences. 
to  force  the  citizens  and  their  neighbours  to 
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CHAP»    robberies,  and  filled  his  fortifications  with  "  devils  and  evil  men/' 

'^^*      They  sallied  out  by  day  and  night,  to  collect  the  plunder  which 

or  STEPHEN,  their  power  could  compel,  and  dragged  to  their  dungeons  persons 

'  of  both  sexes,  from  whom  there  was  any  hope  of  extorting  ransom* 

The  tortures,  described  by  the  contemporary  chronicler,  that  were 

used  to  exact  it,  would  seem  the  language  of  romance,  but  that 

his  descriptions  display  genuine  feeling  and  particular  knowledge, 

amid  great  simplicity  of  style  ^^* 

The  violations  of  his  promises  offended  and  alienated  his 
friends.  Even  the  seneschal,  who  had  lied  for  him,  became  dis- 
satisfied; seized  the  castle  of  Norwich,  and,  affecting  to  believe 
a  rumour  of  the  king's  death,  refused  to  surrender  it.  Tliis  rumour 
spread  through  England,  and  excited  great  commotion  ^^,  Baron 
after  baron  maintained  their  castles  against  him ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  succession  of  sieges,  in  addition  to  his 
marches  to  repress  the  king  of  Scotland. 

Stephen  now  became  alarmed,  and  increased  the  evil  by  violent 
and  unprincipled  conduct.  He  seized  two  bishops,  and  his  own 
chancellor,  and  threw  them  into  prison  with  great  indignity  and 
personal  suffering,  until  they  had  given  up  the  castles  in  their 
power*®.     The  arrests  of  these  prelates  not   only  revolted   tlie 

feelings 

^  Sax.  ChroD.  Q38,  {139.    This  venerable  limbs.     In  many  of  the  castles  were  hateful 

document,  now  approaching  to  its  close,  says,  and  grim  things,  called  Sachen-teges,  which 

*^  They  hanged  up  men  by  their  feet,  and  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do  to  carry, 

smoked  them  with  foul  smoke.     Some  were  It  was  thus  made :  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam, 

hanged  up  by  their  thumbs;  others  by  the  and  had  a  sharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's 

head ;  and  burning  things  were  hung  on  their  throat  and  neck,  so  that  he  might  no  way9 

feet.     They  put  knotted  strings  about  their  sit,  nor  lie,  nor  sleep,  but  he   bore  all  tb^ 

head,  and  writhed  them  till  they  went  inio  iron.''  lb. 
the  brain.     They  put  persons  into  piisons         "  Matt  Paris,  75. 

where  adders  and  snakes  and  toads  were  "  M.Paris, 77.  Chron.Sax.  238.  Malms- 
crawling,  and  so  they  tormented  them,  bury  details  the  circumstances,  181.  One 
Some  they  put  into  a  crucet-house ;  that  is,  of  the  chancellor's  castles  was  Devizes ;  than 
a  chest  that  was  short  and  narrow,  and  not  which,  says  M.  Paris,  there  was  not  a  morf 
deep,  and  had  sharp  stones  within, and  forced  splendid  one  in  all  Europe. 
men  therein  so  that  they  broke  all    their 
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feelings  of  the  great  body  to  which  they  belonged,  but  destroyed     CHAP, 
general  confidence,  by  the  new  proof,  that  he  made  power,  and  ^^^  u^iov 
not  law,  his  guide.     In  attempting  surreptitiously  to  seize  the  ofstephew. 
count  of  Gloucester,  he  released  that  respected  nobleman  from 
his  conditional  fealty,  and  gave  a  new  cause  of  disaffection  to  his 
nobility.     The  count,  warned  of  the  meditated  snare,  abstained 
from  the  court.     The  king,  disappointed,  sought  to  cajole  him  by 
an  assumed  grace  of  manner,  and  an  expressed  contrition  for  his 
intention:  he  even  stooped  to  employ  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  sacred  assurance  of  his  honour,  while  he 
was  secretly  planning  the  count's  arrest.     The  count,  with  steady 
prudence,  penetrated  and  eluded  the  deceit*^;  and  the  king's  new 
perfidy,  alienating  for  ever  this  high-minded  nobleman,  soon  pro- 
duced its  own  punishment. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  his  popularity  appears  to  have  Stephen's 
ceased;  and  a  destructive  invasion  of  the  Scottish  king*^  was  the  ^^* 

signal  for  general  revolt.  In  every  part  the  barons  rose  in  insur- 
rection, and  defended  their  castles;  and  Stephen,  resolute  to 
maintain  his  sovereignty,  exerted  himself  with  that  warlike  activity 
in  which  he  was  best  qualified  to  excel.  But  he  still  had  recourse 
to  measures  which  filled  the  coimtry  with  calamity.  He  had  found 
in  Henry's  treasury  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
besides  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  jewels  of  all  sorts.  Possessed 
of  this  supply,  he  invited  knights  and  adventurers  from  all  the 
regions  about,  and  especially  from  Flanders  and  Bretagne.  They 
came  in  great  numbers,  but  with  no  other  object  than  to  benefit 

theratselves 

"  Malm.  i8o.  So  heartless  were  Stephen's  Stephani,  ascribes  his  hostilities  to  a  desire 

coartesies,  that,  after  speaking  to  Gloucester  to  punish  Stephen,  for  the  breach  of  his  oath 

in  a  pUyful  and  complimentary  manner,  he  of  fealty  to  Matilda,    p.  939.    The  inrur« 

would  satirize  him,  when  be  retired,  with  sions  of  the  Scots  at  last  led  to  the  battle 

malignant  phrases,  and  pilfer  his  possessions  of  the  standard  described  by  Ric.  Hagulnad, 

whenever  he  could.  lb.  318 — 326.   in  which   they  experienced  a 

^  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Gesta  ruinous  defeat. 

Aa 
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CHAP,     themselves  from  hb  profiisiop  and  tjieir  own  rapacity.     They  soon 

'       exhausted  the  royal  bounty;  and  while   they  fought  under  hk 

OF  STEPHEK.  baHuers,  they  plund*?red  indiscriminately  his  people*^. 

Matilda  The  friends  of  Matilda  now  thought  the  time  wajs  come  for  th* 

i^i  ^^^°^'  recovery  of  her  lost  inheritance.     In  11S9,  she  sailed  to  Englandt 

and  landed  at  Arundel,  wjth  a  few  attendants.     Her  brother,  the 

earl  of  Gloucester,  had  only  150  knights;  and  with  this  small  force 

began  that  warfare  which  nearly  hurled  Stephen  from  his  throne '^ 

But  their  reliance  was  upon  the  disaffection  of  the  country,  and 

the  resfult  corresponded  with  their  calculations. 

Stephen,  with  the  customary  courtesy  of  the  true  knighthood 
of  the  dQ^y,  gave  his  rival  a  safe  conduct  to  her  brother's  castle 
at  Bristol,  q^lthough  she  came  to  wrestle  for  his  crown *^.  Sup» 
porters  of  her  claims  started  up  every  where,  and  a  dismal  year 
qf  intestinp  warfare  ensued.  The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  zeal  of  her  friends,  maintained  the  contest  against 
all  the  power  and  activity  of  Stephen;  and  the  country  groaned 
under  the  evils  which  bpth  parties  inflicted**. 

These 


•*  A  writer  of  the  time  gives  us  a  strong 
picture  of  the  calamity  produced  by  these 
knights :  '*  The  fierce  multitude  of  barba- 
rians wbo^  gratia  roilitandi,  came  in  crowds 
to  England,  had  no  compassion  on  the  public 
suffering.  Every  where  from  their  castles, 
they  confederated  for  every  mischief.  To 
plunder  the  weak,  to  provoke  quarrels  every 
where,  and  to  rove  about  for  destruction, 
were  their  employments.  The  barons  who 
had  called  them  to  their  aid,  were  often 
unable  from  their  own  estates  to  pay  them 
the  expected  stipends;  and  the  prey  they 
were  allowed  to  collect  did  not  always 
satisfy  their  insatiable  rapacity.  They  ha- 
rassed the  possessions  of  the  church  with  the 
most  unrelenting  devastations,  and  the  persons 
of  the  ecclesiastics  with  contumely  and  vio- 
lence," Gesta  Stephani,  962. 


"  Matilda's  name  was,  by  the  Englisb 
popular  pronunciation,  abbreviated  to  Mal4 
and  Mold,  and  by  the  Norman  euphony,  to 
Maud.  Wc  have  the  fonner  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester :  "  Mold  the  goodqueeue,"  p.435» 
And  in  Brunne*s  Langloft,  **  Maid  wist  full 
wele,"  p.  121. 

^  Malmsbury  has  transmitted  to  us  this 
pleasing  trait,  and  has  made  it  more  inter- 
esting by  adding,  that  it  was  the  custom 
"  of  reputable  knights,  not  to  deny  it  to 
their  most  hated  enemy.''  p.  184. 

**  Malmsbury 's  description,  and  he  wit* 
nessed  what  he  describes,  corresponds  with 
that  already  cited  from  the  Saxon  Chronicler. 
"  Castles  abounded  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land; each  defending  or  rather  depopuiatiog 
its  neighbourhood.  The  knights  of  the  castle 

seized 
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These  scenes  of  public  ruin,  the  attendants  and  the  punishment     CHAP; 
of  that  civil  fury  which  takes  frotti  man's  evil  plassiohs  the  curb  that  the  reigit 
governments  are  chiefly  wanted  to  impose,  continued  with  no  other  ?^  stephek. 
result  than  a  succession  of  human  misery*^,  till  1141,  when  the  Capture  of 
king  suddenly  besieged  Lincoln,  hoping  by  the  surprise  to  capture     *    °^' 
two  6f  the  chief  nobles  who  opposed  him.     The  earl  of  Gloucester, 
on  his  part,  projected  to  surprise  the  king.     It  was  manoeuvre 
against  manoeuvre.    The  earl  hastened  with  his  military  force  to  the 
Trent :  he  found  it  unfordable,  from  the  late  rains.    He  explained 
to  his  followers  the  exigency  of  their  aflairs,  and  the  opportunity 
they  now  had  of  ending  their  calamities  by  one  blow*^.     They 
boldly  rushed  into  the  river,  and  passed  it  Swimming.     The  king, 
ever  ready  for  knightly  deeds,  received  their  onset  with  undaunted 
courage.     At  first  he  attempted  to  convert  the  battle  into  the 
single  combats  of  the  joust,  in   which  his  friends  were  expert; 
but  the  assailants  threw  away  their  lances,  and,  unsheathing  their 
gwords,  rushed  on  to  a  close  and  more  deadly  combat.     Their 
attack  was  irresistible.     They  dispersed  their  antagonists,  and  sur- 
rounded the  king  and  a  few  barons  who  would  not  leave  him, 
but  whose  intrepidity  was  unavailing.     The  king  fought  with  all 
the  fierceness  of  his  native  courage.    Every  knight  pressed  forward 

to 

seized  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  miserable  life:  Some,  in  the  dreadful 

sparing  neither   churches    uor    cemetaries.  famine   that  every  where   prevailed,  after 

They  stripped   the  cottages  even  of  their  living  on  the  flesh  of  dogs  or  horses,  or  on 

fttraw,  and  imprisoned  the  miserable  inha-  raw  herbs  and  roots,  perished   by  heaps  in 

bitants.     They   exhausted   the   property  of  pestilential  disorders.     You  might  see  towns 

their  captives,  by  their  ransoms ;  and  many  of  famous  name,  void  of  all  their  inhabitants, 

perished  in  the  torments  that  were  applied  England   presented  every  where  a  face  of 

to   compel    them    to    redeem    themselves,  calamity  and  oppression."   p.  961. 

p.  185.  *  Henry  Huntingdon  gives  the  speeches  of 

*  We  have  another  contemporary  picture  the  leaders  at  length,  but  he  puts  Stephen's 

of  the  public  suffering  at  this  period,  in  the  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  nol)]es,  because 

Gesta  Stephanie  "  England  now  began  to  be  the  king  wanted  a  festiva  voce.  p.  391.     So 

depopulated.   Some  emigrated  to  other  coun-  that  the  festive  voice  was  synonimous  with  a 

tries :   Some,  raising  hovels  near  religious  Stentorian  one. 
places  for  safety,  passed  there  an  alarmed 
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CHAP.     *^  *^^^  ^™*     ^^  felled  them  with  his  battle-axe,  till  it  broke  with 

V^^'-       the  vehemence  of  his  blows.     Undismayed  by  this  accident,  he 

rushed  on  them  with  his  sword,  until  that  also  shivered  upon  their 

bodies.     He  still  disdained  to  yield,  till  a  projectile  stone  struck 

him  to  the  ground.     A  knight  then  sprang  upon  him,  and  seizing 

him  by  the  helmet,    exclaimed,   "  Hither!  Hither!    I  have  got 

the  king^."     As  the  earl  had  ordered  him  to  be  taken  alive,  no 

further  violence  was  attempted.     He  was  led  away  to  Gloucester, 

and  afterwards  to  Bristol,  where,  from  their  anxiety  to  secure  him, 

they  are  stated  to  have  fettered  him*®. 

Matilda  Matilda  was  now  received  by  all  as  the  rightful  queen.     She  was 

crowned;       crowned  at  Winchester;  and  the  papal  pohcy  turning  with  the 

vane  of  fortune,  the  legate  blessed  her.     She  went  through  the 

country  with  much  popular  applause,  and  was  at  last  received  into 

London  and  Westminster*^. 

The  queen  of  Stephen  made  earnest  supplication  for  the  liberty 
of  her  husband.  The  nobles  even  offered  to  become  hostages,  that 
he  should  resign  the  crown.  But  Matilda  was  inexorable  and  con- 
tumelious*^. It  is  difficult  now  to  appreciate  her  policy.  It 
seems  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  her  resentment  or  her  fears.  She  is 
accused  of  an  arrogance  and  an  austerity  which  displeased  her  new 
subjects.  Too  angry  to  feel  the  wisdom  of  forgetting  the  offence, 
when  the  offender  had  submitted;  too  proud  to  value  the  sub* 
mission  which  followed  unsuccessful  resistance ;  too  presumptuous 
to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  reverses  from  the  resentment  of  the 
insulted ;  she  drove  the  friends  of  Stephen  with  contempt  from  her 

presence, 

"  Malmsbury,  187.  and  Huntingdon,  35a.      was,  that  he  was  found  at  night  beyond  his 
who  both  lived   at    the  time,  furnish  the      allotted  boundaries.  Mulmsb.  187. 
circumstances  of  the  battle;  to  which  the  *  Hor.  Wig.  540,  541. 

Gesta  Stephani  adds  some  others,  p.  952.  **  Gesta  Steph.  954.     Florence  adds,  that 

they  proposed  that  he  should  go  abroad,  or 

^  The  cause    alleged    for  this  ignominy     become  a  monk,  p,  542« 
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presence,  when  they  came  to  do  her  homage ^^,     The  affability    chap, 
and  condescension  of  the  king  were  recollected  to  her  disadvan-^ 

O  ^  ^  THE  nEiGsr 

tage ;  and  she  learnt  with  the  astonishment  of  proud  vanity,  that  of  stephei^. 

the  citizens  of  London  were  preparing  to  seize  her.     Suddenly 

;9he  heard  the  alarm-bells  every  where  ringing,  as  the  summons  to 

arms;  the  stormy  tumult  of  a  multitude  rising  to  insurrection, 

clamoured  all  around  :  every  moment  the  infuriated  mob  increased 

in  numbers  and  evil  feeUng.    Her  friends,  dismayed  at  the  perilous 

crisis,  hastily  dispersed,  forgetful  of  her,  and  eager  only  to  escape. 

The  deserted  and  mortified  Matilda,  equally  enraged  and  alarmed,  compelled 

was  compelled  to  sacrifice  her  dignity  to  her  safety,  and  fled  with 

precipitation  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Gloucester.     In  assisting  to 

produce  and  spread  this  revolution,  the  queen  of  Stephen  displayed 

the  heroic  virtues  to  which  her  sex  can  rise,  on  the  noblest  of  all 

the  female  impulses.    Connubial  affection  her  inspirer,  she  endured 

every  danger  and  fatigue,  to  procure  her  husband's  liberation,  and 

to  humble  the  fair  but  haughty  tyrant,  who  kept  him  imprisoned, 

and  had  insulted  her.    Many  joined  her  from  sympathy,  others  from 

disgust  or  policy ;  and  the  fortune  of  Stephen  again  predominated. 

Amid,  the  struggles  which  followed,  the  brother  and  champion 
of  Matilda,  the  noble  Gloucester,  was  in  his  turn  taken  prisoner.  Gloucester 
This  important  capture  put  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties  on 
a  level.  It  is  clear  that  neither  greatly  preponderated.  The  king 
and  earl  were  exchanged  for  each  other;  and  the  conflict  lasted, 
with  increasing  misery  to  the  nation,  till  the  death  of  the  latter ^^. 
Matilda  was  at  one  time  besieged  in  Oxford  by  Stephen,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped^.     On  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  quitted 

England, 

'*  GestaSteph.  954.  had  been  listened  to,  implies,  that  Matilda 

^*  Flor,  Wig.  542.  Gesta  Steph.  954, 955.      was  so  deficient  in  these  essential  qualities, 

Maliusbury,  in  bis  intimation,  189.  that  the      that  she  could  not  even  value  them  in  others^ 

reverse  which  followed  would  not  have  hap«         ^  Her   provisions   were    exhausted ;    the 

pened  if  the  earl's  moderation  and  wisdom     castle  surrounded  by  the  king's  army,  his 

machines 
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Henry,  Ma- 
tilda's son, 
invades. 


England,  and  Stephen  preserved  his  crown.     But  he  was  not  able 
to  persuade  the  nation  to  appoint  his  son  Eustace  his  successor. 

During  this  contention,  Henry  the  son  of  Matilda  was  advancing 
to  maturity.  His  mother  retired  with  him  to  his  father's  territory  of 
Anjou,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  estabhsh  him  in  Normandy. 
Stephen  could  not  counteract  his  influence  in  this  restless  province, 
and  Henry  became  its  duke.  The  divorce  of  Louis  the  French 
king,  from  his  wife  Eleanor^,  gave  Henry  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  splendid  addition  to  his  power,  by  mwrrying  the  lady 
whose  dowry  and  inheritance  embraced  some  of  the  most  important 
provinces  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  following  year,  he 
attempted  an  invasion  of  England.  He  was  joined  by  numerous 
partisans.  The  calamities  of  civil  war  were  again  renewing;  but 
at  length  an  accommodation  was  effected  between  Henry  and 
Stephen,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  should  enjoy  the 
crown  peaceably  while  he  lived,  and  that  Henry  should  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  facilitated  the 
arrangement,  and  his  own  demise  suddenly  following,  Henry  suc- 
ceeded quietly  to  the  long  disputed  throne,  in  October  1154^. 

The 


machines  were  destroying  the  defences ;  the 
lands  near  the  city  were  laid  under  water ; 
and  its  capture  was  inevitable.  Matilda 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
waters  frozen  over.  While  the  royal  army 
was  sounding  their  trumpets  for  an  assault, 
she  silently  went  out  of  a  postern  gate,  with 
only  three  chosen  knights,  clothed  in  white: 
amid  the  general  bustle,  their  footsteps  were 
unheard ;  their  garments  occasioned  them  to 
be  undistinguished  over  the  snow-clad  ground. 
She  crossed  safely  the  ice  of  the  inundations, 
and,  after  walking  six  miles  unobserved, 
escaped  to  Wallingford.  Gest.  Steph,  959. 
Guil.  Newb.  1. 1.  c.  10. 
•*  Guil.  Newb.  1.  1.  c.  31.    The  alleged 


cause  of  the  divorce,  was  their  uncanonical 
consanguinity.  After  the  birth  of  two  daugh- 
ters, the  king's  conscience  became  uneasy  on 
this  point.  A  solenm  inquiry,  before  the 
prelates  and  barons  of  France,  was  made 
into  the  relationship,  and  the  marriage  was 
dissolved.  Gesta  Ludov.  p.  157. 

"  M.  Paris,  t6.  Gervase,  p.  1376.  Guil. 
Newb.  30 — 32.  In  William  of  Newberry, 
we  see  a  writer  of  this  period  emerging  from 
the  common  legends  of  the  cloister  to  tales 
as  fabulous,  but  more  fanciful.  One  of  these 
is  of  some  wolf-pits,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
whence  a  green-coloured  young  man  and 
woman  appeared,  who  would  eat  at  first 
nothing  but  beans,  till,  brought  by  degrees  to 
take  bread,  their  colour   changed  to    our 

own. 
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The  ireign  o£  Stephen  w%a  sufHciently  disaskrouA  to  hiihself»  wwi     ^viil'^ 
to  his  people.     But  tlie  superintending  Wisdom   that .  b  alwitys  the  aEioK 
seeking  to  convert  our  vices  and  fisllies  to  good  and  salutary  issues,  <>y  sTgPH^y. 
ipade  even  the  calamities  of  this  reign  productive  of  important 
benefits  to  the  country.     By  weakening  the  miUtary  power  of  Effects  of 
England,  they  divested  the  succeeding  sovereign  of  those  abun?  reign. 
dant  means  of  warhke  aggression,  which  so  ofl;en  tempt  youthful 
monarchs  to  disturb  other  nations  with  war,  and  which  had  excited 
the  mind  of  Rufus  to  the  extravagant  projects  which  his  death 
intercepted.     By  consuming  the  possessions   and  destrojring  the 
j&milies  of  the  great  barons,  and  by  introducing  in  their  stead  a 
numerous  and  ipotley  host  of  knight^adventurers  from  all  parts^ 
who  obtained  ample  divisions  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
England  became  filled  with  a  multitude  of  less  potent  proprietors, 
whose  existence  prevented  the   mischiefs  of   an  overgrown  tmr* 
bulent  q.ristocracy,  and  whose  independence  protected  the  growing 
liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  devastations  of  the  contending  partisans,  who  spared  nmie, 
who  despised  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  for  tiieir  political 
venality,  and  plundered  the  ecclesiastical  possession^  every  where 
with  eagerness,  because  the  booty  was  always  ample,  broke 
the  spell  of  superstition,  which  in  other  countries  was  slavi^Iy 
subjecting  the  popular  mind,  and  accustomed  the  people  to  view 
with  less  venq.ration  those  pastors  whose  leaders  were  then  pro- 
jecting to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Europe.  The  Pope  was 
taught  to  dread  the  fostering  of  a  civil  war  in  a  country  wjiich 
made   the  ecclesiastical   property    a  favourite    object  of  attack, 

and 

own.  1.  I.e.  27.    Some  of  his  other  prodigies  of  its  highest  celebrity.    His  proemium  is 

are  amusing.    But  he  has  the  great  merit  of  a  monument  of  his  historical  good  sense  on 

having  vigorously  attacked  the  romance  of  this    subject,  ^vhich    deserves    our    liberal 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  at  the  very   period  praise. 
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CHAP,    and  the  clergy  themselves,  from  the  same  reason,  became  interested 

VIII.  6J  » 

^    ^      to  avert  it. 

THE  "REIGN 

or  STEPHEN.  At  the  same  time  the  evils  universally  suffered  from  the  general 
practice  of  rapine  and  violence,  convinced  all  ranks  of  the  folly 
of  continuing  the  system.  When  Henry  had  struggled  to  abolish 
it,  his  wise  measures  were  unpopular,  because  they  anticipated  the 
progress  of  his  age;  but  the  benefit  of  his  success  gave  to  the 
reflecting  an  experience  of  good,  which  the  outrages  of  Stephen's 
reign  so  forcibly  recommended,  that  all  the  orders  of  property  in 
the  country  adopted  the  conviction  of  the  more  enhghtened ;  and 
in  the  next  reign,  the  sovereign  was  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
extend  the  authority  of  law,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  every  part  of  the  community. 

As  the  system  of  knightly  rapine  fell  into  discredit,  a  t^e  for 
better  things  arose.  The  active  mind,  weary  of  brutal  violence, 
and  disgusted  with  the  fame  of  the  bandit,  turned  with  pleasure 
to  more  laudable  employment,  and  soon  found  gratification  in 
literature,  in  the  courteous  graces  of  society,  in  arts,  in  poetry, 
and  in  the  intellectual  professions.  The  reign  of  the  next 
sovereign  displayed  the  national  mind  in  an  emulous  cultivation  of 
these  nobler  subjects  of  human  thought:  and  we  may  add,  that 
the  perils  in  which  Stephen  had  been  involved,  taught  future  kings 
the  necessity  of  being  wary,  popular,  and  moderate.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  henceforward  allowed  to  assume  the  shape 
of  hereditary  right ;  and  no  more  ambitious  nobles,  like  Harold  and 
Stephen,  were  sufTcred  to  possess  themselves  of  the  throne  to  the 
disadvantage  of  their  people. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

THE    REIGN    OF    HENRY    II. 

1154—1189. 

O  king   of  England   had    possessed    so   much  Continental    chap. 
territory  at   his  accession,   as  Henry  II.  enjoyed:  it  com- 


N 


prized  all  the  sea  coast  of  France,  from  Picardy  to  the  Pyrenees,  H^n,yg^do. 
with  the  exception  of  Bretagne,  which  his  brother  Geoffry  was  miBioni. 
claiming.  But  even  this  state,  which  his  possessions  surrounded, 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Norman  sovereigns,  and  fell  at  length 
under  his  own  influence.  Of  this  extensive  dominion  he  had 
inherited  Anjou  and  Maine  from  his  father,  and  Normandy  from 
his  mother.  The  provinces  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees, 
comprizing  the  largest  share  of  the  country  which  the  Provencals 
call  Occitanie  ^,  were  the  dowry  of  his  wife  Eleanor  countess  of 
Poitou,  whom  the  king  of  France,  not  foreseeing  the  choice  of  her 
second  marriage,  had  with  an  impolitic  precipitancy  divorced*. 

This 

*  Tbe  ancient  language  of  the  South  of  new  adjective,  Occitanique,  to  comprize  all 

France,  was  called,  la  langue  d'oc,  from  the  the  dialects  derived  from  the  ancient  tongue, 
sound  gf  its  affirmative  particle.     From  this  *  Louis  was    displeased  at   her  nuptials 

circumstance,  the  country  has  hecn  called  with  Henry,  because  he  foresaw  that  his  two 

Occitanie,  and  a  specific  portion  of  it,  Lan-  daughters  by  her  would  lose  her  rich  inhe- 

gaedoc.    The  French  have  lately  formed  a  ritance.  Chron.  Norm.  p.  985.   . 


Bb 
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CHAP.        This  unprecedented  mass  of  power  comprized,  with  England, 
the  most  warlike  part  of  Europe ;  and  wielded  as  it  now  was,  by 

THP.  REIGN  ^  ^*^  .  ''  I'll  J- 

oi  HENRY II.  a  single  hand  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  might  have  tempted  its 
possessor  to  the  most  extravagant  ambition.  If  we  reason  from 
the  achievements  of  our  princes  in  subsequent  times,  with  far  less 
means,  we  may  assume,  that  if  it  had  been  directed  by  our  Black 
Prince  or  fifth  Harry,  France,  then  weakened  by  her  great 
feudatories,  must  have  been  subdued,  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
endangered.  But  great  military  glory  is  as  much  the  child  of 
accident  and  surrounding  circumstances,  as  of  will  and  power* 
Personal  humour,  temporary  events,  sudden  obstacles,  political 
institutions,  or  unexpected  combinations,  frequently  withhold  it, 
when  other  contingencies  present  a  favourable  crisis  for  its  acqui- 
sition; and  sometimes,  as  at  Agincourt,  it  flows  in  all  its  plenitude, 
when  safety  was  the  only  success  that  reason  could  anticipate. 

With  his  apparent  means  of  conquest,  Henry  possessed  a  spirit 
that  was  nothing  averse  to  poM^er  and  aggrandisement.  He  pre- 
fcTed  tl  e  violation  of  his  oath,  to  the  surrender  of  the  earldom 
of  Anjou  an  I  its  ^icinity  to  his  younger  brother^.  He  struggled 
with  that  brother  for  Bretagne,  and  with  a  remote  kinsman  for 
Tholouse*;  and  he  attempted  to  keep  Flanders,  which  had  been 
deposited  with  him  only  in  trust*.  Thus  inclined  to  seek  the 
profit  of  ambition,  without  being  critical  as  to  its  right,  and 
possessed  of  the  power  to  extort  what  he  coveted,  the  state  of 
France  at  that  time  rather  invited  his  cupidity  than  deterred  it* 

Its 

^  His  fuUier  on  his  death  bed  bequeathed  him  from  keeping  it.  BromtonChron.p  1048* 

Anjou  to  his  son  Geoflfry,  as  soon  bb  Henry  Guil.  Newb.  1.  2,  e.  7. 

should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  *  Chron.  Norm.  987. 991,  99a.  995. 

desired  that  his  body  might  remain  unburied  *  The   count    of  Flanders  and  his  wife 

till  Henry,  then  absent,  should  swear  to  fulfil  committed  their  territory  and  heir  to  the  care 

this  bequest.     Henry  with  great  reluctance  of  Henry,  when  they  went  to  Jerusaltm.. 

look  the  oath ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  king  Cbron.  Norm.  993. 
of  England,  applied  t*  the  pope  to  dispense 
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lar 


Its  aoTereign  was  neither  fonuidable  nor  popular.     The  8^e  was    ^  '^  ^  P- 
fond  of  warfare^  aad  the  daring  hero  was  sure  of  having  abundant  ^^^^^  jh^iq^ 
foUawera  and  allies*     Yet  Henry  abst^ned   from  pursuing  the^'^'^^^*^"- 
attainable  laurels  which  were  the  passion  of  the  timea^  and!  eve» 
submitted  to  be  reviled   for  his  forbeaFanee,  by  the  Provencal 
Troubadours^  who  were  the  papular  distributors  of  the  fame  of 
their  day.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  had   a  sut]iciency 
of  ambition  and  of  its  projects^,  birt  that  he  wanted  its  spirit  of 
daring  enterprise;  he  cuteiiiated  better  pursuits:;  and  h»  waa  snxr- 
rounded  with   occa»onal  circumstao^es,  that   comp^Uedi  him  in 
some  measure  to  be  pacific,  or  to  use  waor  witb  his  Contin^ottal 
neighbours  rather  as  a  show  than  a  pursuit* 

The  king's  intellectual  cuhivation>  was  a  pcedominant  cause  of  H'^*  ^o^  ^ 
fais  mdi^renee  for  military  actkity.  He  is  described  by  his 
ecclesiastical  admirer,  as  devoting  to  reading  and  conversation 
every  interval  that  he  coubd  obtain  from  his  royal  duties  and 
sports  of  exercise.  CooJerencea  with  his  most  Uterary  friends^ 
and  discussions,  on  intelfectual  subjects,  are  stated  to  have  been  his 
daily  occupations^.  His  knowledge  of  history  was  great,  and  he 
encouraged  and  rewardoed:  its  popular  composers ^.     His  education 

had 


*  Hie  customary  Femark,  **  That  ali  the 
world  was  little  enpqg^  for  one  powerful 
man,"  (Bromton  Chron.  1044.)  proves  that 
his  mind  was  sometimes  occupied  in  ambi- 
tious meditation. 

^  Pet.  Bless.  £p.  6G.-*Gira}idgai.  >^'lio  was 
much  wiUi  him,  remarks,  that  what  he  once 
heardf  which  waft  worthy  of  being  remen^ 
bered,  he  never  forgot.  Uo  givfift a.  striking 
instance  of  the  tenacity  of  the  king's  me- 
mory»  Whenever  he  had  once  looked  at*  any 
one  a^tedQtively,  he  always  kmw  him  agaiu, 
although  he  wa&  daily  immerjsed.  in  a  crowd 
of.  new  faces.  Topog.  tliberq,  p.  784. 

*  Thus  Wace  aay;^  Henry,  aMi»tdd  bim  tp 


compose  his  Historii^al  Eoo^ansy  andgavo  him 
the  prebend  of  Bayeux. 

De  romans  faire  m'  entremis 

Mult  en  ecris,  e  mult  en  fis. 

Par  deu  aie  e  par  U  rei 

Altre  fors  deu  servir  n^  del. 

M'en  fu  don6e,  Deus  li  rendt 

^A  Baieuesune  preb^nde. 

Del  rei  Henri  segiiut  vos  di ; 

Nevo  Uei^ ;  Per«^  Uenri. 

Chron.  Norqn.  Bib-  Keg*  4*  c.  1 1  • 
So  he  Ideations  that  the  king  had  desire^ 
Beneit  to  compose  his  historical  work. 

Oie  eu  &yant  que  dire  en  deit 

J4iidit  por  Maifttjr&  Benaitv 

Qi 
B  B  2 
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C  H  A  i».     had  been  much  directed  by  his  uncle,  called  in  his  day  the  great 
earl  of  Gloucester,  who  implanted  in  him  that  love  of  literature 

THE  REIGN  ^  '  .  . 

OP  HENRY  II.  and  intellectual  pleasures,  which  is  the  best  antidote  against  heroic 
'         insanity,  and  the   most  noble  accomplishment   of  a    sovereign. 
This  taste,  after  his  marriage,  was  increased  by  the  Troubadours, 
who  pervaded  his  southern  provinces,  and  eagerly  visited  his  court. 
Trouveurs^,  minstrels,  and  poets,  abounded  under  his  patronage: 
they  spread  the  love  of  poetry  and  literature  among  his  barons 
and  people ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  royal  taste  soon  became 
visible,  in  the  improved  education  of  the  great,  in  the  increasing 
number  of  the  studious,  and  in  the   multiplicity  of  authors  who 
wrote  during  his  reign  and  the  next. 
TheTrouba-       Both    Eleanor    and    Henry    liberally    encouraged    the    Pro- 
bi^atehts^"     v^^f^^  poets.     She   was    frequently   the    theme    of  their    song& 
quecD.  Grand-daughter  of  the    earliest    Troubadour   whose  works  have 

descended  to  us^^,  she  loved  their  praises  and  patronized  their 
genius;  and  they,  in  gallant  return,  celebrated  her  kindness  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  breathes  all  the  spirit  of  romantic  passion. 
One  of  them,  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  who  sought  an  asylum 
in  her  court,  exclaims,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  her,  "  I  would 
rather  die  of  the  torments  I  endure,  than  relieve  my  heart  by 
a  rash  avowal.  She  has  indeed  permitted  me  to  ask  a  boon; 
but  I  have  one  to  ask,  of  so  high  a  price,  that  a  king  ought 

not 

Qi  cest  onre  a  dire  a  emprise,  France,  and  the  former  to  the  minfitrtls  and 

Com  li  rets  la  disor  lui  mise.  versifiers  of  the  North.     M.  Le  Grand,  in 

Quant  le  reis  li  a  roue  faire  his  preface  to  his  Fableanx,  has  taken  soma 

Laissier  la  dei,  si  men  dei  taire  pains  to  mark  the  difierence. 
Li  reis  jadis  mairet  bien  me  fist ; 

Mult  me  dona;  plus  mepramist.  **  This  was  WilKam   the  9th    count    of 

MS.  lb.  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitain,  born  1071,  and 
dead  in  1122.     St.  Palaye's  Collections,  as 

*  The  distinction  taken  between  the  Trou-  published  in  an  abridged  selection  by  Miiofe, 

yeur  and  the  Troubadour,  confines  th«  latter  begins  with  him.  Vol.  1.  p.  1. 
term  to  the  Provencal  poets  of  the  Sonth  of 
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not  to  risk  it.     Yet  she  approves    of  my  writing  to  her;    and     chap. 
she  can  read"."  '^' 

THE  REXOSr 

In  another  piece,  wntten  after  Eleanor  Had  accompanied  Henry  ophenryu. 
to  England,  the  sentimental  Troubadour  cries  out,  "  Why  can 
I  not  cut  the  air  like  a  swallow,  and  lay  my  heart  every  night  at 
the  feet  of  her,  to  Mfhom,  at  such  a  distance,  I  offer  my  songs  ? 
Every  morning,  the  nightingale  wakes  me,  singing  his  love:  He 
recalls  to  me  the  remembrance .  of  my  own ;  and  I  prefer  these 
sweet  musings  to  the  pleasures  of  sleep  ^*/^  In  another  poem,  he 
takes  a  flight  so  rapturous,  as  to  soar  from  passion  into  conceit. 
Alluding  to  her  being  in  England,  he  says,  ^^  The  winds  that 
come  from  it,  waft  to  my  senses  all  the  perfumes  of  Paradise  ^^/' 
With  parents  so  fond  of  the  Provenpal  poets,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  their  son  Richard,  the  sturdy  Coeur  de  Lion, 
was  himself  a  Troubadour. 

The  indisposition  to  war,  which  the  king's  intellectual  taste  His  peculiar 
tended  so  much  to  nourish,  was  increased  by  his  peculiar  dis-  ^ 
position.  This  presented  two  marking  features  apparently  incon- 
sistent— extreme  caution,  and  incessant  restlessness.  Though 
possessed  of  a  power  of  aggression,  which .  no  existing  prince 
could  have  withstood  if  it  had  been  energetically  exerted,  yet  he 
was  always  dreading  the  doubtful  chance  of  war,  and  with  the 
most  anxious  solicitude  sought  every  other  means  of  attaining 
his  purpose,  in  preference  to  an  appeal  to  arms^^.  Hence  he 
became  distinguished .  for  his  love  of  peace,  and  for  his  care  to 
preserve  it^^.     Admirable  qualities!    fortunate  disposition!    The 

more 

"  Hist  liter,  dcs  Troabad,  v«l.  i.  p.  31.  ■  St.  Palaye  Troub.  p.  ja. 

Bernard's  life  was  romantic  and  unprincipled.  "  St.  Palaye,  p.  33.     Bernard,  after  a  life 

See  St.  Palaye's Troub.  p.  19—29.     As  tbis  of  poetry   and    some   profligary,    became  a 

AVork  is  composed  from  St.  PaTkye's  papers,  monk  in  an  Abbey  in  the  Limousin.  p»  37. 

I  shall  quote  it  under  bis  name  ruther  than  ^*  Giraki.  Camb.Top.  Hib.  p.  783. 

that  of  Milot,  who  has  abridged  rather  toe  **  Both  Giraldus  and  Biessensis,  bis  par- 

penuriously  his  voluminous  materials.  ticular  friends,  remark  tbis  trait. 
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CHAP,    more  remarkable,  because  another  characteristic  of  his  mind  wa«, 
IX. 

its  extreme  restlessness.     Such  was  his  moveability.  that  he  never 

TUB  RBIOK  ^  ^  ^ 

oFHEHRVH.  sat  down:  if  he  was  not  on  horeback,  he  was  always  standing ^^ 
The  superfluous  activity  of  his  never-resting  spirit,  which  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  high  station,  and  his  literary  studies  and 
conversations,  did  not  occupy,  sought  a  channel  for  its  own 
discharge  in  the  perpetual  fatigues  of  the  chace.  Action  was  not 
more  indefatigable  than  Henry.  At  the  first  dawn  he  was  on 
horseback,  piercing  the  woods  or  flying  over  the  lofty  hilts,  and 
exhausting  his  attendants  by  his  amazing  power  of  continuous 
motion.  In  the  evening,  as  if  insensible  of  the  possibility  of  being 
fatigued,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearying  all  his  court,  by  keejMng 
continually  on  his  feet*''^.  Great  instability  and  caprice  wera  nece*- 
earily  the  companions  of  a  mind  and  body  so  unquiet;  and  from 
these  qualities  arose  a  dishonourable  practice,  of  faithtessnes^  in  his 
promises,  and  a  teasing  irritability  in  his  temper^®.  His  attachments 
and  his  hatreds  were  equally  violent  and  duraUe.  Regretting  the 
men  he  lost  in  battle  to  a  degree  that  was  thought  unfmncely, 
he  M'as  yet  stern,  impatient,  and  severe  with  his  living  soldieni* 
Thus  his  compassion  for  the  dead,  restrained  him  fvom^  attempkiiig 
important  conflicts;  and  his  perverse  harshness  towavdft  thost 
who  were  serving  him  safely^^,  precluded  thaj;  personal  attachnMat 
which  often  kindles  heroic  enthusiasm  by  its  animating  sympathy. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  person  of  Henry's  taste  and  feelings  bad  na 
occasion  to  be  a  king,  in  order  to  be  happy.  But  th^e^  same  may  be 
said  of  the  sovereign  who  consumes  bis  restlessness  in  w€U%  A»  fkf 
as  the  trumpet,  the  drum,  the  roar  of  cannon,  or  the  tumult  of 
battle  give  delight,  the  cpmroand^r  of  <k  b^ttialioq  C4P  eiyoy  t^em 

as 

**  RlessensiB  and  Giraldus,  ubi  supr^  "  We  4»w«  Uiee^  iq^pnfitioDa  ^i  Henry's 

^  Giraldus,  983.       Blessensis    also    de-  character  to  Giraldu^'s..  peri^^o),  Idp^lfKlgf 

Bcribeshim  as  vebemeos  amdtor  nemorum.  apd.acujiA  obsf;rv^Moo« 
"  Giraldut. 
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M  intensely  as  ati  emperor;  and  digmty  seems  tbrovrii  away  on     chap, 
guch  men  as  Charles  XII.  and  Bonaparte,  who  make  thes*  things  ^^^  ^^'^^^ 
their  gratification  and  their  history.     Compared  with  them,  the  ofhenrtu, 
miwarlike    Henry  at  his  hunting  was    a    preferable  character: 
society  was  never  desolated  for  his  axhusement^  nc*  his  country 
exhausted  that  his  vanity  might  be  fed. 

The  state  of  England  concuired  with  Henry's  personal  feelings 
and  habits,  to  urge  him  to  a  pacific  reign.  Slowly  recovering  from 
the  ravages  of  a  long  and  bitter  civil  war,  it  was  neither  prepared 
nor  disposed  to  engage  in  those  lengthened  hostilities,  expensive 
both  in  population  atid  wealth,  without  which,  the  power  of  France, 
though  scattered  and  disjointed,  could  not  have  been  overthrown* 
The  coincidence  of  these  various  circumstances  kept  Henry  from 
adopting  the  projects  of  the  aspiring  Rufus,  though  repeated 
provocations  occurred  that  might  have  roused  him  to  a  desperate 
war&re. 

The  value  of  his  pacific  character  was  not  duly  estimated  by  Satirized  by 
all  his  contemporaries.  One  of  the  more  warlike  Troubadours  badours. 
even  satirized  him  for  his  inactivity:  "  I  love  archers,'^  he 
exclaims,  "  when  they  lanch  stones  and  overturn  walls.  I  love  an 
army  assembled  upon  a  plain  in  battle-array.  I  wish  the  king 
of  England  were  as  fond  of  fighting,  as  I  am,  lady,  of  retracing 
to  myself  the  images  of  your  youth  and  beauty !  Undervalued 
as  he  may  be,  he  would  acquire  more  glory  if  he  would  give 
•  Guienne'  as  his  war-cry,  and  shew  himself  the  foremost  in  striking 
at  the  illustrious  and  valiant  count  ^.'^ 

One  of  the  king's  first  measures  was  the  exaltation  of  Thomas  a  Thomas  k 

Becket  made 

Becket  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  England.  As  this  individual  occupied  chancellor. 

so 

^  St.  PaHiyc,  Troab.  p.  loo.    This  Troci-  a  lance,  and  an  approaching  war,  than  the 

badour  was  Bernard   Arnaud  de  Montcuc.  haughty  airs  of  a  prince,  who  consents  to 

Ik  has  another  sneer  at  Henry;  '<  J  value  peace  by  sacrificing  part  of  his  rights  and  of 

move  a  courser  saddled  and  armed,  a  abield,  his  lands."  lb.  p.  99. 
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CHAP. 
JX. 


THE  REIGN 


80  intensely  the  veneration  of  our  ancestors,  and  his  memory  is  still 
so  much  respected  by  those  who  believe  him  to  have  been  both  a 
OF  HENRY  II.  saint  and  martyr,  his  history  claims  an  attentive  consideration  in 
the  present  Work.  It  is  too  important  to  be  passed  slightly  over  ; 
it  is  too  ambiguous  to  be  hastily  characterized. 

Becket  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  London,  and  of 
a  Saracen  lady,  whose  adventures  ^^  might  be  classed  with  the 
tales  of  romance,  but  that,  after  the  crusades  commenced,  human 
life  became  a  romance,  and  society  was  full  of  wild  enterprise 
and  improbable  incident.  That  Becket's  admirers  should  give  a 
Christian  saint  a  Mohamedan  mother,  unless  the  incident  had  some 
foundation,  would  seem  strange.  But  whether  the  account  be  a 
legend  or  a  history,  it  forms  a  part  of  his  ancient  biography**,  and 
is  amusing  enough  to  be  at  least  recollected  as  what  our  forefathers 
believed.  His  education  commenced  at  Merton,  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  Metropolis ;  but  his  advance  in  learning  was  not  great.  He 
iwas  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  to  study,  and  on  his  return  was  placed 
in  a  civil  office.  His  time  was  however  chiefly  devoted  to  hunting 
and  falconry  ;  and  he  was  once  nearly  drowned,  when  he  jumped 

into 


"  The  story  is  this :  His  father,  Gilbert, 
went  on  the  crusade  to  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
came the  prisoner  of  an  Emir.  After  a  year 
and  a  halfs  captivity,  the  Emir  treated  him 
kindly,  admitted  him  to  his  table,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  on  the  manners  of  his 
country.  The  Emir  s  daughter  also  saw  and 
loved  him :  she  made  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  him,  and  heard  that  he  came 
from  London.  Fie  afterwards  escaped,  and 
reached  England  in  safety.  She  determined 
to  follow  him.  She  left  her  father's  house, 
found  a  ship  sailing  to  England,  and,  remem- 
bering the  name  of  London,  one  of  the  only 
two  English  words  she  could  pronounce,  by 
repeating  it  ipcessantly  she  at  List  got  to 
the  Metropolis.  Here  she  wandered  from " 
street  to  street,  exclaiming  **  Gilbert."     She 


at  last,  by  chance,  reached  the  street  he  lived 
in ;  a  mob  usually  accompanied  her,  which 
roused  the  attention  of  the  family,  and  she 
was  recognized  by  his  servant.  Gilbert  con- 
sulted the  bishop  of  London  on  the  ci;cuni« 
stances,  who,  finding  she  was  desirous  of 
becoming  a  Christian^  advised  him  to  marry 
her. 

"  The  preceding  circumstances  are  in  th« 
account  of  his  life,  called  Qui.drilogus,  be- 
cause drawn  up  from  bis  four  contemporary 
biographers,  1.  i.e.  2.  They  are  also  in  an 
ancient  pan  hment  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary, Julius,  D.  6.  and  in  Bromton  Cbron. 
p.  1052.^1  he  Life  of  Becket,  inokl  English 
rhime,  MS.  Cleop.  D.  9.  contains  them.  The 
later  editions  of  Quadriiogas  omit  them* 
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into  the   Thames  to  save  a  favourite   hawk^^.     Introduced   soon    CHAP. 

IX, 

afterwards  to  the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  he  visited  at  his  palace,  ^^  kbjgk 
and  was  hospitably  received.  He  found  himself  inferior  to  the  ofh^kryh. 
informed  clergy,  who  attended  there;  but  he  had  graceful  and  in- 
teresting manners.  Twice  expelled  from  the  archbishop^s  court, 
he  as  often  reinstated  himself;  and  at  last  rose  to  so  much  favour, 
that  he  was  sent  on  ecclesiastical  negociations  to  Rome.  His 
conduct  there  was  popular;  his  embassies  successful;  and  several 
preferments  were  presented  to  him. 

Having  thus  secured  the  competencies  of  life,  he  proceeded  to  Beckct's  ad- 
gratify    his    ambition.      He  felt   his  talents    for   business,    and  '^""^^''*^^°°' 
directed  himself  to    the  studies  that  would  best  qualify    him  to 
pursue  it.     With  this  view  he  obtained  his  patron's  leave  to  learn 
the  civil  law  from  the  celebrated  teachers  of  it  at  Bologna^,  and 
afterwards  at  Auxerre.     The  richest  parsonage  in  England  was 
given  to  him,  when  he  returned,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  raised 
by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  at  the  age  of  thirty^ 
seven.     His  conduct  as  minister,  displayed  great  ability.     He  led 
the   parliament  to   banish   the   Flemish   mercenaries,    who  were 
occupying  and  plundering  Kent*^.     Under  his  administration,  the 
king  subdued  the  barons,    who  opposed    the  re-establishment  of 
order  and  law;  caused  all  the  castles ^^  and  warlike  fortifications 

to 

••  Stephan.p.  11.  Quadribgus— Bromton,  all  the  legal  controversies  that  are  accus- 

p.  1056.  toxned  to  occur  in   the  schools,  ^^  perfectly 

**  Steph.  12.     Quadril.     Bologna  at  that  understood.'  Rob.  de  Monte  Chron.  983. 

time  had  the  reputation  of  the  best  lectures  ^  Steph.  13.  This  measure  did  not  prevent 

on  civil   law.     But   it  was  also   taught  in  the  kiag,  in   1163,  entering,  like  his  grandr 

England.      From     1149,    Roger    Vacarius,  father,    into  a   treaty   with    the    count  of 

abbot  of  Bee,  had  taught  the  Roman  laws  in  Flanders,  for   1,000  knights,   if  he  should 

England,    and   many  pupils,  both  rich  and  want  them.  .  The  subsidy  for  these  was  400 

poor,  flocked  to  him  to  learn  them.     At  the  pounds.  See  the  Treaty,  Rym.  Fcedera,vol.  1. 

suggestion  of  the  poor  students,  he  composed  .   *    Almost  every   third  town    is  •said   to 

nine  books  from  the  Codex  and  Digest,  which,  have  had  a  castle;  which  a  Contemporary 

says  my  authority ,  **  are  sufficient  to  decide  styles,  littb  else  than   the  dens   of  depre- 

dators* 

Cc 
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CHAP,     to  be  destroyed,    with  which  the  country  had  been  filled,    and 

by    many   vigorous   efforts  terminated  the  reign  of  rapine  end 

or HMRY It.  violence^.     Proprietors  again  Uved  undisturbed;  merchants  once 

*^  '  more  travelled  in  safety  to  their  fairs  and   markets;    creditors 

obtained  justice,  and   the  church  security;    external   commerce 

revived,  and  the  general  civilization  increased*®. 

To  restore  the  country  to  the  internal  state  in  which  Henry  L 

had  left  it,  the  king  re-established  that  sovereign's  laws*^,  revoked 

the  grants  by  which  Stephen  had  impoverished  the  crown,  and 

reduced  even  Stephen's  son  to  the  possessions  which  his  father  had 

held  before  his  usurpation*^.     On  Becket's  suggestion,  he  wisely 

invited  back  to  England  all  the  Englishmen  of  merit  who  had  fled 

to  France  to  avoid  the  calamities  and  violences  of  the  preceding 

reign;  and  he  advanced  them  to  employment  as  their  abilities 

deserved  ^^.     The  administration  of  Becket  is  panegyricised  as  ho« 

nourable  to  his  sovereign,  and  beneficial  to  his  country^;  and  his 

public  measures  appear  to  justify  the  praise. 

The  king  loaded  his  chancellor  with  honours  and  emoluments ; 

he  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Hastings ;  the  Tower  of  London^ 

with  the  service  of  the  knights  attached  to  it;  the  Castle  of  Eye, 

and  the  hundred  and  forty  knights,  its  appended  honor ;  and  the 

Castle  of  Berkhamstead.     The  educatioti  df  the  young  prince  was 

intrusted  to  his  care^ ;  and  he  was  not  required  to  account  for  the 

temporalities 

Gators.  St€pb.  p.  15.— th  bis  last  treaty  with  *  Steph.  13. 

Stephen,  the  king  had  stip«1ated  for  the  6t*  *  Hovedeo^  491. 

tnolition  of  \i6  castles.    Rob.  de   Monte  **  Rob.  de  Moute,  p.  993.    This  was  in 

Cbrofl.  ap.  Ducl>egne,  p.  9B9.    I  quote  this  eenformity  with   Henr/t   agreement   with 

Work  as  Robert  de  Monte's,  because  the  MS.  Stephen,  in  1 154.  See  the  Treaty  in  Rymer'a 

Chronicle,  Domitian  A.  8.  wbich  is  the  same  Fcedera,  v.  1.  p.  13. 

work,  is  ascribed  to  this  author.  *'  Steph.  id. 

^  Robert  de  Monte  mentions  several  of  ••  Steph.  13,  14.    With  politicftl  object* 

these  conflicU,  pp.  990, 991. 993. ;  and  Hov,  not  now  discernible,  Henry  caused  himself  to 

says,  omnia  fere  casta)la  qase  facta  fuerani  be  three  times  crowned.   H6Yedeli,49t. 

in  Anglia  ten>pore  re§is  Stephani  demolili  **  Steph.  t^  15. 
i«citr49i. 
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temporaliliefl  of  the  vacant  prelacies,  aad  the  escheats  of  great    CHAP, 
baronies,  which,  falling  to  the  crown,  came  under  his  custody. 

^  .  .  •'       THE  BSIOIF 

The  royal  confidence,  as  well  as  liberality,  was  unbounded;  the  ofhbhrtu. 
king  treated  him  with  the  familiarity  and  affection  of  a  brother. 
Laying  aside  the  pomp  of  sovereignty,  he  would  come  to  him  unex« 
pected,  as  going  to  the  chace,  or  returning  from  it,  with  his 
hunting-spear  in  his  hand.  Sometimes  leaping  over  his  table,  he 
would  sit  and  eat  with  him;  at  others  drink  a  hasty  salute  and 
depart.  They  joked  and  played  together  with  boyish  gaiety,  Uke 
equal  and  familiar  friends.  Becket  conformed  his  manners  to  hia 
master's  humour,  was  gay  when  he  was  gay,  and  serious  when  he 
was  grave.  He  hunted  with  him ;  he  dined  and  slept  at  the  same 
hours ;  and  was  so  completely  admitted  to  all  his  intimacies,  that 
liis  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  his  sovereign's  immoral  pro- 
pensities raised  suspicions  of  his  own  virtue;  which,  however,  his 
l»ographer  disavows^. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  features,  of  the  future  saint  his  splendid 
vrere  discernible  in  the  chancellor.  He  i&  declared  by  an  ^m:o«  Uving; 
miast,  to  have  been  immeasurably  fbnd  of  the  popular  praise, 
and  all  his  conduct  was  directed  to  the  gratification  of  this  feeling. 
His  horse  was  decorated  with  silver  reins  of  such  price,  that  the 
animal  is  said  to  have  carried  a  treasure  in  his  bit^.  His  palace 
shone  with  gold  and  silver  veesds,  and  every  costly  ornament. 
His  table  and  expence  exceeded  those  of  earls.  And  as  oa  the  one 
hand,  says  his  biographer,  he  remembered  htde  of  the  archdeacon, 
so  on  the  other  he  seemed  to  use  witchcraft  for  his  supplies^.     It 

i& 

**  Steph.  p.  17.  and  14  QuadriL  p.  8.  Asau  possession  of  it,  till  the  attendants  thoughip 

instance  of  the  king's  familiarity,  he  men*  from  the  noise  and  commotion,  that  thej 

tions^  that  Henry  one  day  pulling  off  Becket's  vere  seriously  quarrelling,  p.  17. 
new  scarlet  cloak,  as  they  were  riding  through         **  Quadril.  p.  8. 
London,  to  give  it  to  a  heggar,  the  chancellor  ''  Gervase,  1668.     Steph.  14. 

publickly  struggled  with  his  sovereign  for  the 


c  c  2 
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is  attributed  to  him  as  a  peculiar  luxury,  that  every  day  in  winter 
his  floors  were  spread  with  new  hay  or  straw,  and  in  summer  with 
fresh  boughs  and  twigs,  that  if  any,  out  of  the  multitude  of 
knights  who  daily  feasted  with  him,  could  find  no  seat,  they  might 
accommodate  themselves  on  the  ground,  without  injury  to  their 
clothes.  He  kept  an  open  table  for  all  persons  who  came  to  court, 
and  never  sat  down  without  eairls  and  barons,  his  invited  guests. 
Every  rarity  was  to  be  seen  at  his  repast,  and  his  providers  were 
ordered  to  let  no  price,  however  extravagant,  deter  them  from 
purchasing  it^^. 

The  person  and  manners  of  Becket  were  interesting.  Tall  in 
stature,  with  a  placid,  handsome  and  commanding  countenance, 
his  figure  pleased  the  eye ;  while  his  subtle  reasonings,  his  polished 
elocution,  and  facetious  gaiety,  won  the  heart.  His  loftiness  of 
mind,  that  was  proud  and  ceremonious  with  rank  and  piower, 
softened  into  affability,  gentleness  and  liberality  towards  his 
inferiors  and  the  necessitous"^.  Popularity  being  his  passion,  he 
studied  to  be  attractive ;  and  he  knew  that  the  condescensions  of 
greatness  have  equal  influence  with  its  power. 

His  princely  splendour  procured  him  an  extensive  reputation. 
One  object  of  the  king's  casual  visits,  was  to  ascertain  if  he  lived 
as  rumour  narrated.  Such  were  his  liberalities,  that  scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  give  away  largely,  horses,  birds, 
vestments,  or  some  gold  and  silver  vessels,  or  money.  This  mu- 
nificence occasioned  him  to  be  styled,  The  love  and  delight  of  the 
Western  world.  Nobles  and  knights  crowded  to  do  him  homage; 
and  the  great  barons,  both  of  England  and  the  adjoining  kingdoms, 
thought  it  an  honour  and  an  advantage  to  send  their  sons  to  serve 
him.  He  had  them  honourably  brought  up  and  instructed, 
knighted   them,    returned   some  to  their  parents,    and    retained 

others 

^^  Steph,  14,  15.  »  Gervase,  ib.— Steph.  IQ. 
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others  in  his  family.     He  shared  in  the  amusements  of  hawking,    ^  *J^  ^* 
hunting,  and  chess  ^^.     Although  of  his  personal  virtue  we  know  the  reigk 
nothing  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  his  friend,  yet  it  is  the  abuse  ^^  "^^'^^  ^^- 
of  language  to  attach  the  Christian   virtues    of   meekness  and 
humility^  to  such  ostentatious  magnificence — a  habit  the  most 
censurable   in  a  subject,    whose  only   property  was  his    official 
income,  and  who  therefore  could  not  sustain  his  liberalities  by  his 
honourable  revenues — a  habit  the  most  pernicious  to  the  nation,  as 
it   engenders   in  society   that    spirit    of    emulous   expence    and 
luxurious  imitation,  which  destroys  the  frugal  virtues  of  life,  and 
converts  public  probity  into  desperate  ambition  and  unprincipled 
rapacity  *^ 

Henry's  intercourse  with  the  French  court  was  at  first  courteous  bis  journey 
and  amicable-  The  civilities  of  the  two  sovereigns  increased  *^  **"^' 
when  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  Becket,  proposed  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  his  eldest  son  and  the  daughter  of  Louis.  The 
French  king  accepted  the  proposal,  and  invited  Henry  to  Paris**. 
It  was  in  these  negociations  which  Becket  conducted,  that  his 
proud  magnificence  displayed  itself  in  a  pomp  that  only  majesty 
could  surpass,  or  ought  to  have  attempted.  His  journey  to  Paris 
on  this  occasion  is  thus  described :  He .  took  with  him  from  his 
own  household,  two  hundred  knights,  and  others,  all  on  horses, 
and  well  armed.  Both  they  and  their  followers  were  dressed  in 
new  and  splendid  garments.     He  had  himself  four  and  twenty 

changes 

•  The  phrase,  in  calcalis  bicoloribos  insi-  conflata  egestas    rei    familiaris — in   nefaria 

diorum  ludebat  bella  latronum,  Sieph.  p.  14.  concilia — compulere.  Florus,  I.4.  c.  1.  To  the 

compared  with  the  una  dierum  sedit  ad  ludum  opulentia,  paritura  mox   egestatem— to   the 

scaccorum.  p.  17.  seems  to  imply  Chess.  famem  quam  populus  Romanusluxu  fecerat — 

'^  Becket's  humility  was  probiibly  only  the  this  author  attiihutes  the  ambitious  attempts 

proud    courtesy    by   which    power   strives  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  well  as  of  Cataline, 

sometimes  to  be  popular.     The  description  and   the   downfall  of  the  Roman  republic 

of  humilis  humilibus,  clatis  ferus  et  viulens,  L  3.  c.  i<2.  et  passim. 
p.  15.  suits  this  species  of  condescension.  *'  Robert  de  Monte,  991—994. 

*^  Catalinam,  luxuiia  primum,  turn  hinc 
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CHAP,    changes  of  apparel,  and  every  elegance  of  luxury  and  convenience 
that  wealth  could  provide.     He  had  all  sorts  of  dogs  and  birds, 

THE  REIGK  ^  *^  ^    °  ' 

OF  HENRY  II.  which  were  used  in  princely  sports;  and  a  vast  train  of  waggons, 
sumpter-horses  and  attendants,  to  carry  the  numerous  articles  of 
his  state  and  intended  liberality.     When  he  entered  the  French 
towns,  his  retinue  was  displayed  with  the  most  solicitous  ostenta-^ 
tion.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  lads  went  first,  in  bodies  of  six  or 
ten,  singing  English  ballads;  at  a  little  interval  the  hounds  in 
couples,    and   the   sporting  dogs,   with  all  their  apparatus   and 
assistants,  followed.     Then  appeared  his   immense  waggons,  con- 
veying  his   liquors,  his  chapel,    his  chamber,  his    kitchen,    his 
furniture    and   his    luxuries.     His    sumpter-horses    paced    next, 
with  their   guides.     Behind  these   appeared  the  squires    of  the 
knights,  carrying  their  masters'  shields,  and  leading  their  steeds ; 
then  other  armour-bearers,  afterwards  pages  in  due  order.     The 
falconer>,  with  their  birds,  succeeded;  and   the  cupbearers,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  his  household.     Behind  these,  the  knights  aiid 
clergy  were  seen  riding,  two  and  two,  in  long  and  solemn  state* 
And   when  the  numerous   train  was   exhausted,    the   procession 
was  closed  by  the  great  magician,  Becket  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  few  familiar  friends,  and  gratified  to  his  heart's  desire,  by 
hearing  the  French  rustics  exclaim,  What  a  wonderful  personage 
the  king  of  England  must  be,  if  his  chancellor  can  travel  in  such 
state  ^!     That  the  son  of  the  plain   citizen   of  London  should 
astound  the  French  peasantry  with  this  elaborate  pomp,  may  be 
referred  by  his  advocates  to  some  recondite  policy ;  but  in  the  eye 
of  reason,  it  can  wear  no  other  aspect  than  that  of  an  exorbitant 
vanity  which  no  common  gratification  could  satiate. 

If  he  travelled,  in  this  state  through   the  obscure  towns  and 
villages  of  the  country,  it  may   be  conceived  that  at  Paris  his 

grandeur 

«•  Staph.  20,  ai. 
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grandeur  would  be  transcendfently  elaborate.     It  was  so;  and  the    CHAK 


accounts  that  are  given  of  his  luxury  and  expence  in  that  city. 


IX. 

^  RBIG-, 

are  so  enormous,  that  wfe  are  almost  tempted,  with  lord  Lyttleton,  otbevky  it. 

to  characterize  them  as  incredible  "**.     Nor  was  this  a  transient  fit 

of  ostentation;  it  was  his  habitual  character;  for  when  he  attended 

the  king  in  one  of  his  Norman  expeditiohs,  we  see  irldications  of 

the  same  splendour.    Besides  700  knights  of  his  own  household,  he 

had  1200  stipendiary  knights,  and  4,000  men  serving  for  forty 

days.     To  every  knight  he  gave  three  shillings  a  day,  and  feasted 

them  besides  at  his  own  table  ^^.     We  are  therefore  compelled 

to  infer,  that  ostentatious  vanity,  meditating  extravagant  ambition, 

was  the  leading  feature  of  his  mind. 

Henry  himself  went  to   Paris  on    the  consummation  of  the  Heoiys 

^  *  .  .  traDsactioiw 

marriage  treaty,  and  was  received  with  all  the  splendour  and  with  France, 
courtesies  that  the  French  court  could  exhibit.  The  princess  was 
dehvered  to  a  Norman  knight,  the  justiciary  of  Henry,  to  be 
educated,  till  the  prince  grei^  up  to  a  proper  age  for  the  nuptials. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  Louis  visited  Mount  St.  Michael,  a 
promontory  of  Normandy,  on  a  pilgrimage  of  devotion;  and 
Henry  gladly  ettibriaced  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  own 
dignity^  and  of  returning  the  civilities  of  his  own  reception^  with 
princely  hospitality*^. 

The  amicable  intercourse  of  powerful  states,  whose  contiguity 
creates  rivality*'^,  is  rarely  durable.  Henry  claimed^  in  right  of 
bis  wife,  the  city  of  Tholouse^  which  a  Provencal  count  had  seized 
as  a  forfeited  pledge ;  and  he  marched  his  summoned  knights  from 
Normandy  and  England,   to  obtain   it  by  force.     The  king  of 

France, 

**  Lyttlcton'6  History  of  Utnry  II.  vol.  2.  this  time,  ve  learn  from  a  contemporary 

an  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury,  "  The  French 

^  Stepb.  23.  equally  fear  and  bate  our  king,"  Becket's 

^  Rob.  de  Monte,  994.  Letters,  p.  36. 
^  The  national  feelings  of  the  French  at 
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CHAP.     France,  jealous  of  Henry  extending  his  already  formidable  power, 
'^'        chose  to  march  an  army  in   aid  of  the  endangered  count,  and 

OP  HENRY  II.  with   an   indiscreet    precipitancy    threw   himself   into     Tholouse. 

^""*'"''  '  Becket  saw  the  error,  and  advised  his  sovereign  to  besiege  the 
town,  and  take  the  certain  prize  that  was  within  his  grasp,  by  the 
capture  of  the  French  king.  Other  counsellors  suggested,  that 
Henry  had  done  homage  to  Louis  for  his  Continental  possessions,  and 
that  for  a  vassal  to  seize  on  the  person  of  his  liege  lord  would  be 
a  flagitious  violation  of  his  feudal  loyalty.  Becket  urged  in  reply, 
that  the  French  king  having  begun  the  hostihty,  had  dissolved 
the  allegiance.  Henry  remembered  his  friendly  intercourse  with 
Louis,  and  disdained  to  compromise  the  dehcacy  and  the  dignity 
of  princely  honour.  He  forbore  the  advantages  of  the  siege,  but 
he  took  his  revenge  by  plundering  the  territories  of  Louis  ^®. 
Their  enmities  at  last  ended  in  the  marriage  of  their  two  children, 
while  yet  in  their  cradles  *^ 

Henry  wars  The  depredations  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom  the  disorders  of  the 
former  reign  had  given  boldness  and  power,  now  excited  the 
attention  of  the  king.  But  his  first  invasion  was  unsuccessful. 
Under  Owen  Gwynedd,  whose  panegyric  has  been  sung  by  his 
contemporary  bards,  Gwalchmai  and  Cyndelu^,  the  Welsh  assem* 
bled  at  the  defiles  of  the  wood  of  Eulo,  and  while  the  English 
were  advancing  without  that  military  caution  which  in  warfare  no 
fancied  security  should  intermit,  suddenly  poured  down  upon  their 
invaders.     In  the  surprise,  the  first  part  of  the  English  army  was 

almost 

^  Rob.  de   Monte,  995— 997-     Stephan.  *  These  poets,  for  their  barbaric  genius, 

p.aa.  who, though ttchuichman, calls  Henry's  are  among  the  most  illustrious  that  Wales 

scruples   vana    supcrstitione    et   reverentia.  has  pr(>duced.     Their  Works  are  printed  in 

Lord  Lvttletnn    gives  a  copious  statement  the  first  volume  of  the  Welsh  Archaiology. 

of  Henry's   continental    transactions,    v.  2.  Gwalchmai'spoemsonOwen,  are  in  p.  196-.-- 

p.  393—429-  *  198.  and  Cyndelu's,  204—207. 

^  (.'um    adhuc    essent    pueruli    in   cunis 
vagientes.  Hoveden,  492. 
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almost  wholly  cut  off.     A  cry  arose,  that  the  king  had  perished;    chap. 
the  royal  standard  was  thrown  down,  and  a  general  panic  prevailed* 

•;  .  .    .  THE  REIGK 

The  king,  darting  among  the  fugitives,  at  last  recalled  them  to  ofhenrtu. 

their  courage  and  their  duty,  and  they  effected  a  retreat-  Lessoned 

by  this  disaster,  his  next  aggression  was  better  conducted,  and 

was  assisted  by  the  operations  of  his  fleet.    Owen  felt  his  power 

in  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and  submitted  to  a  peace.   Henry 

cut  down  their  woods;  made  highways,  and  built  castles,  to  coerce 

them.     Wales  was  invaded  twice  afterwards.     Its  population  was 

scarcely  civilized.     They  cared  little  for  commerce,  and  not  much 

for  agriculture;  petty  warfare  was  their  habit  and  their  delight; 

their   cattle  w6re  their  chief  sustenance ;  and  hunting  and  war 

their  most  grateful  employments.     They  were  always  at  war  with 

each  other,   or  with   the  English  borderers;  till  the  destructive 

victories  of  Edward  L  broke  their  spirit  and   terminated   their 

power^^. 

We  now  approach  that  period  of  Becket's  life,  on  which  human 
judgment,  ever  fallible,  and  incapable  of  scrutinizing  the  secret 
movements  of  the  heart,  will  always  be  at  variance.  In  one  view 
of  the  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  was  an  artful  and 
a  daring  hypocrite;  in  another,  he  was  a  christian  hero,  a  sincere 
and  suffering  saint.  Which  of  these  opposite  portraits  ought 
impartial  history  now  to  exhibit,  as  the  true  and  genuine  character? 
The  memory  of  the  dead  is  as  sacred  as  the  reputation  of  the 
living;  and  no  honourable  mind  would  willingly  detract,  unjustlyy 
from  that  fame  which  is  now  all  their  earthly  property.  We  will 
calmly  state  the  facts  that  seem  authentic,  with  the  &ir  inferencea 

that 

"  The  best  account   of  Wales,  at  this  may  consult  with  advantage,  Lyttleton,  voU  2. 

period,  is  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  has  p.  S^p^-^sSp;  and,  especially  on  their  man* 

written  on  it  in  .his  de  descriptione  Wallia,  ners,  the  interesting  part,froai  371  to  378, 
Anglia  Sacra,  p.  447—455.     The    reader 

Dd 
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^  ^x  ^*    *^^*  immediately  result  from  them ;  and  leave  the  more  recondite 
THE  nEiGK    presumptions,  and  the  ultimate  decision,  to  the  judgment  of  every 

Bccketmade  In  Il6'l,  Theobald  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died,  and 
o/canter^^  the  king  recommended  Becket  to  be  the  successor^*.  That  he 
^^^'  would  not  have   nominated   Becket,  if  he  had  anticipated   his 

hostilities ;  and  yet  that,  in  his  familiarities  and  confidential  con* 
sulfations  with  his  chancellor,  he  must  have  disclosed  to  him  his 
plans  for  the  future  government  of  the  church;  we  can  hardly 
doubt.  Becket's  acquiescence  in  the  king's  appointment  was  ou 
this  supposition  an  implied,  if  not  an  expressed,  coincidence  with 
his  sovereign's  feelings  and  policy^. 

In  his  conduct  as  minister,  towards  the  clergy,   Becket  had 
given  the  king  no  reason  to  expect  an   intractable  archbishop. 
He  had  certainly  treated  the  ecclesiastical  order  like  a  statesman, 
whose  religion  was  not  insubordinate  to  his  policy.  When  the  bishop 
of  Chichester  upheld  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  king 
in  Becket's  presence  declared  the  papal  authority  to  be  a  thing 
conceded  by  men^  and  rebuked  him  for  putting  it  in  opposition 
to  tlie  king^s  authority,  conceded  by  God.    The  people  applauded 
the  king's  speech ;  and  Becket  sanctioned,  if  he  did  not  prompt  it, 
by  reminding  the  bishop  of  his  oath  of  fealty  to  his  sovereign^. 
Becket  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tax  of  scutage,  for  the  war  of 
Tholouse;   which  .his   antagonist,   the    bishop   of   London,  calls 
a  sword  that  he  had  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  his  mother-church, 
and  which   the   archbishop    Theobald,  expressly  referring  it  to 
Becket,  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommunication^.     The  king 

had 

^  Hoveden,  492.  that  the  archbishop  would  be  as  obedient  as 

**  Fit2  Stephens,  the  friend  of  Becket,  the  chancellor,  p.  as* 

declares,  probably  from  his  master's  infor-  **  Wilkins  Concilia^  1.  p.  431. 

mation,  that  the  king  appointed  him,  trusting  ^  Lyttleton,  vol.  3.  p.  94.    Mr.  BerriBg^ 
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had  therefore  begun,  under  Becket's  auspices,  his  measures  for    chap. 


IX. 

EEl^w, 

His  ancient  friends,  however,   declare  that   the  dignity  was  ofhenkyiu 


diminishinj?  die  ecclesiastical  independence. 

^  '-  THB  KEIOK 


suddenly  and  reluctantly  imposed  on  him ;  and  that  he  frankly 
told  his  sovereign,  that  it  would  occasion  enmity  between  them, 
because  he  knew  that  the  king  would  exact  things  in  ecclesiastical 
afFdirs,  which  he  as  archbishop  could  not  tranquilly  endure  ^^ 
fiut  it  is  also  said,  that  he  introduced  this  laughipgly^^.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  made  a  grave  and  sincere 
remonstrance  on  the  subject,  and  that  Henry,  in  despite  of  such 
solemn  declarations  of  Becket's  determination  to  adhere  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties,  should  have  persisted  in  appointing  him^ 
The  smile  which  accompanied  the  prophesy  of  his  opposition,  was 
calculated  to  excite  a  disbehef  of  its  fulfilment.  But  that  he  was 
eager  for  this  dignity,  is  declared  by  his  opponent  the  bishop 
of  London  ^^;  and  as  his  friend  and  biographer  intimates,  that 
before  the  vacancy  occurred,  it  was  a  current  rumour  at  court 
that  he  was  to  be  the  future  archbishops^,  the  opinion  must 
have  been  founded  oa  some  disclosure,  either  of  Beckefs  wishes 
or  of  the  king's  intentions.  When  the  report  was  stated  to 
Becket,  he  did  not  destroy  the  notion  by  an  express  denial;  he 
merely  answered^  That  he  knew  three  poor  priests,  whom  he  would 
rather  see  advanced;  but  he  added,  "  If  by  chance  I  should  be 

promoted, 

tooythe  ardent  advocate  of  Becket,  admits  ^  Quadril.  1. 1.  c.  ii. 

his  warlike  exploits  while  chancellor,  although  n  Quadril* 

in   deacon's   orders;    as,  his  taking    three  „  ^, .          ,  ,      ^...     .  «  i 

ca.tle.  by  .tonn,  which  the  kmg  had  deemed  "  ^»  prelate    GabertFolcot,  says  in 

ui           J    J-  «.      *•            r       u  a  letter  to  him,  "  xou,  vigilant,  least  of  all 

impregnable ;    and    dismoantrng  a   French  .        ,             '            \.i- 

,    r ,  f    .       .     -      ^    L  *   _*u    u-    1  shut  the  eyes  of  your  heart  on  this  event 

knight,  m  smsle  combat,  with   his  lance,  r,     ,     .  ^   ,             j-           i».  i     n      ■« 

„.^    „         .,                  m.     -.        •         r  [the  death  of  the  preceding  archbishop]  and 

Hist.  Henry  II.   p.  i3.    The  reasoning  of  V         ,.     ,    i.    .       .      .    i?  xt          i 

,.         ,        r    T>    1-  ^  •    I.                       1  immediately  hastened  out  of  Normandy  to 

his  apology  for  Becket  18,  however,  singular:  «    i     ji»  ;   ^.i  .          i 

"ThraSour  with   wWch   he  ;ought  his  ^"g^"^'  LytUeton,  vol.  4.  p.  4". 

master's  glory,  shall  reconcile  to  the  fasti-  **  Sicut    rumor    in    curia    frequens    est. 

dious  casuisty  such  unsacred  and  indecorous  Steph.  17. 
scenes." 

D  d2 
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C II A  P,     promoted,  I  so  thoroughly  know  the  lord  my  king,  that  I  am  sure 
I  must  either  lose  his  favour,  or  prefer  him  to  the  service  of  my 

THE  REIGK  ,  ^  ^  -^ 

OF  HENRY  11.  God    .''     So  that  even  his  friend  confesses  that  he  had  speculated 

"■"     '       '  on   the   probability  of  attaining  his  dignity;  that   he  knew  liis 

master's  intended  measures,  was  aware  of  their  irreconciliability 

with  the  proper  conduct  of  an  archbishop,  and  was  deliberately 

weighing  the  consequences. 

If  Henry  appointed  Becket  because  he  thought  his  chancellor- 
archbishop  would  prove  a  ductile  instrument  of  his  will,  it  is  clear 
that  the  clergy  of  England  had  formed  the  same  opinion,  for  the 
king^s  nomination  of  his  favourite  was  opposed  and  refused.  His 
ecclesiastical  electors  declared  it  to  be  indecent,  that  a  man  who 
was  rather  a  soldier  than  a  priest,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
hunting  and  falconry,  should  be  made  an  archbishops^.  Above 
a  year  elapsed  before  he  could  secure  his  appointment;  and  it  was 
the  king^s  peremptory  mandate,  sent  by  one  of  his  justiciaries, 
%vhich  at  last  obtained  it^^.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  during 
this  interval,  thirteen  months  and  an  half,  he  let  nothing  appear 
which  discovered  the  peculiar  path  he  meant  aftem^ards  to 
tread.  He  did  not  during  that  time  resign  his  chancellorship, 
assume  the  saintly  feelings,  avow  his  resolution  to  make  the 
archbishopric  independent  of  the  crown,  or  commence  the  pecu* 
liarities  of  his  penitential  life:  It  was  not  till  his  dignity  was 
irrevocably  secured  by  his  actual  consecration,  and  beyond  all 
the  king's  power  to  annul,  that  he  began  that  wonderful  change 

of 

*^  Stepb.  17.  **  The  see  was  vacant  one  year  one  month 

*'  Ilerib.  Quadril.  c.  11.    The  bishops,  in  and  fourteen  days.  Gervase,  138 1»    WiUiam* 

their  letter  to  Becket,  remind  him,  that  the  of  Newberry  remarks,  **  It  was  said  that  he 

king  strove   to  exalt  him   to  the    prelacy  got  the  dignity,  minus  sincere  etcanonice 

omnibus  modis,  although  the  empress  his  per  operam  manumqae  regiam  susceptam, 

mother  dissuaded,  though  the  nation  cried  out  and  therefore  that  he  resigned  it  secreUy  to 

against  it,  though  the  church,  as  far  as  it  the  pope,  who  restored  it  to  him,  and  quieted 

cotild,  both  sighed  and  groaned  against  it.  the  wounds  of  bis  conscience.^  1.3.  c.  i6« 
Becket's  Lettera,  L  1.  ep.  126. 
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oF  habit,  which  astonished  and  shocked  his  sovereign,  but  made    XlMAF* 

the  people  admire.    His  clerical  friends  refer  it  to  a  divine  unction 

suddenly  imparted,   and  flowmg  upon  him  as   the  metropolitan  ofhekhyh. 

robes  were  put  on^.    All  must  admit  that  it  was  politically  timed;         ' 

unquestionably  it  was  either  a  stupendous  miracle,  or  a  popular 

and  crafty  exhibition* 

-    As  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  he  became  wholly  H»s  total 

•^  .  .  "^    change  of 

absorbed  by  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  The  stately  and  magnificent  manners. 
courtier,  who  had  rivalled  kings  in  their  fastidious  pomp,  suddenly 
disappeared;  and  in  his  stead,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  the 
humble  and  squahd  penitent  was  seen  !  The  roughest  sackcloth^ 
overrun  with  vermin,  was  his  chosen  garment ;  his  food,  was  the 
diet  of  mortification ;  his  drink,  was  water  in  which  fennel  had 
been  purposely  boiled  to  make  it  nauseous  ^*»  He  frequently 
-exposed  his  naked  back  to  stripes*  Above  his  sackcloth,  he  wore 
a  monastic  habit,  because  he  was  abbot  of  the  monks  of  Canter* 
•bury ;  and  over  that  appeared  his  canonical  dress,  that  he  might 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  regular  clergy  •  Thus  both  the  great 
divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  were  flattered  by  his  policy — ^a 
studied  management  that  ill  accords  with  enthusiasm.  In  his 
aretired  cell,  he  washed,  on  his  bended  knees,  the  feet  of  thirteen 
poor  persons  daily,  refreshed  them  with  ample  food,  and  gave  to 
each  four  pieces  of  silver.  He  was  seen  frequently  praying,  and 
oreading  the  Scriptures.  He  wandered  alone  in  his  cloister,  suffused 
in  tears.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  rites  of  the  altar.  He  visited 
the  sick  brethren,  to  know  and  relieve  their  wants.  His  munifi- 
cence of  temper  continued,  but  its  objects  were  diflferent — hospitals^ 
almshouses,  and  the  needy.     Yet  he  was  still  Becket ;  for  while  he 

was 

*^  In  ordinatione  sua  anctione  misericordite  Dei  visibili  perfusus^  e.\uit  secularem  hof 
minein.  Steph.  24.  I*  Steph,  2+ 
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CHAP*  was  known  to  wear  the  most  mortifying  sackcloth  within^  his 
external  apparel  was  splendidly  gorgeous^. 

oFHBNEYix.  Thc  surposc  with  which  this  change  was  beheld  by  all  ^^^  and 
its  popular  effect,  are  the  best  comments  on  its  political  object* 
Can  we  refer  it  to  one  of  those  sudden  conversions  which  human 
nature  has  sometimes  experienced  P  If  Becket's  former  life  had 
not  displayed  the  same  ostentatious  spirit,  we  might  have  hesitated 
how  to  characterize  it;  but  this  mortification  was  so  visibly 
theatrical,  was  so  analogous  to  his  former  love  of  personal  di»» 
tinction,  that  it  must  have  been  a  delusion  in  his  own  mind,  if  he 
referred  it  wholly  to  piety.  His  subsequent  conduct  also  creates 
insuppressible  doubts.  We  see  no  traces  of  a  humble  Fenelon— 
the  meek,  abstracted^  self-den3ring9  world-abandoning  saint.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ambitious  churchman,  throwing  off  all  dependence 
on  his  king— asserting  the  anti-national  cause  of  papal  supremacy—* 
labouring  incessantly  to  emancipate  himself  and  his  order  from 
all  secular  govemment>— and  even  struggling  to  subject  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren  to  his  monarchical  authority— was  the  character 
which  his  future  actions  display.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
studied  by  him  for  important  effect.  When  he  was  visited  by  any 
of  the  clergy,  his  biographer  declares  that  he  received  them  with 
such  reverence,  that  he  seemed  to  worship  the  Divine  Presence,  or 
angels,  in  their  persons  ^'^. 

He  begins  to      One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  send  back  the  seals  to  Henry,  with 

differ  with  ^  -^ 

the  king.  a  request, 

*  Stepb.  95.  I  respect  the  honest  preju-  that  Becket's  sodden  **  transition  was  most 
dices  of  every  man ;  I  honour  the  zeal  of  natural,  or  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  pheno* 
believed  duty ;  I  would  wish  to  sympathize  mena  of  human  nature.**  It  may  have  beea 
with  the  conscientious  judgment  of  smcere  sincere,  but  it  was  extraordinary, 
though  mistaken  piety.  I  will  therefore  "  Ut  omnes  mirarentur.  Steph.  p.  27. 
make  no  comment  on  Mr.  Berrington's  warm  ^  Religiosos  viros  tanta  reverentia  ex- 
censures  on  those  who  think  unfavourably  of  cipiebat,  ut  credi  posset  se  in  eis  Divinam 
^^Becket.  p.  63.  But  though  it  may  *^  speak  praesentiam  aut  Angelos  vett^rari.  Quad, 
a  want  of  discernment,"  I  cannot  perceive  c.  i6. 
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a  request^  That  he  would  provide  himself  with  another  chancellor,    CHAP, 
as  he  was  hardly  competent  for  the  duties  of  one  ofEce,  much  ^^^  hewit 
less  of  two.     This  measure  is  confessed  to  have  first  excited  the  ofhenkyu. 
king^s  indignation^®.     He  knew  that  one  of  the  imperial  chancellors 
was  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  other  of  Cologne  ^^.     Beckee 
had  never  before  on  this  ground  objected  to  the  prelacy,    and 
therefore  Henry  felt  satisfied  that  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
dignities  was  not  Becket's  motive.     It  seemed  the  act  of  a  man 
who  had  determined  to  burst  asunder  the  ties  of  gratitude  and 
friendship,  and  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  mysterious  ambition, 
unaffected  by  the  moral  sympathies  which  former  friendship  might 
suggest. 

.  Thus  alarmed,  and  with  the  irritating  sensation  of  having  been 
overreached  by  a  man  in  whom  he  had  reposed  an  unbounded  confi- 
dence, Henry  returned  to  England,  and  received  the  new  arch- 
bishop, at  Southampton,  with  a  coldness  that  he  did  not  affect  to 
conceal.  But  as  Becket  had  found  the  chancellor  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  archbishop,  the  king  on  his  part  discovered  that 
the  archdeaconry  of  his  own  see  was  still  more  incongruous,  and 
desired  him  to  resign  it.  But  this  was  the  richest  parsonage  in 
England,  and  its  emoluments  were  convenient  to  him ;  he  there- 
fore long  resisted  the  resignation :  but  the  king  was  immoveable. 

The  flattering  honours  with  which  Becket  was  in  the  same  year 
received  by  the  Pope  at  Tours  ^^,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
papal  court  there,  inflamed  him  with  new  resolution  to  pursue  his 
objects;  and  upon  his  return  he  began  that  conflict,  which  the 
king,  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions,  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  excite,  and  which  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature 
required  that  Becket  should  not  have  been  the  first  to  have 
provoked.  „. 

••  Quad.  c.  a*2.  •  Rad.  Die.  p.  534.«i*»Under  most  of  our  sovereigns  before 

the  Reformation}  the  chancellor  was  a  bishop.  ''^  QuadriL  c.  19. 
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C  HA  P.  His  first  exertions  were,  to  vindicate,  as  he  said,  the  rights  of  his 
THE  REIGN  s^e ;  that  is,  to  increase  its  wealth  and  power;  and  therefore  he 
demanded,  of  the  king,  the  castle  and  town  of  Rochester,  with 
other  possessions ;  and  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  the  castle  of  Tunbridge; 
and  of  other  noblemen,  various  properties,  which  he  alleged  had 
at  one  time  or  other  belonged  to  the  church  of  Canterbury'^^. 
Undismayed  by  the  alarm  and  indignation  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  king  and  nobility  by  these  claims,  he  inducted  a  priest  into  a 
parsonage  in  Kent,  against  the  right  of  presentation  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  and  when  the  owner  expelled  his  priest,  Becket 
without  hesitation  excommunicated  him.  The  king  in  vain 
reminded  him,  that  his  immediate  tenant  could  not  be  anathema^ 
tized  without  his  concurrence,  and  therefore  required  absolution 
from  the  sentence.  The  prelate  haughtily  repUed,  That  it  was  not 
for  the  king  to  command,  who  should  be  absolved,  or  who  should 
be  excommunicated.  This  contemptuous  treatment  excited  the 
king's  wrath.  Becket  then  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his 
excommunication.  But  Henry,  enraged  at  this  precipitate  display 
of  his  new  spirit,  exclaimed,  **  Never  will  I  shew  any  favour  to 
him  again  ^^.'^ 

No  conduct  could  be  more  causeless  or  less  excusable  than 
Becket's,  in  these  measures.  It  was  flying  to  the  assault,  not  tem- 
perately maintaining  the  defence.  His  predecessor  Theobald  had 
done  none  of  these  things,  and  yet  he  is  spokeji  of  with  veneration. 
There  was,  then,  no  necessity  of  duty  for  Becket  to  have  exerted 
this  outrageous  zeal,  or  rather  this  impatient  avarice  of  power.  It 
resembled  the  first  salience  of  a  violent  ambition,  which  seems  to 
a  calm  reflection  as  inconsistent  with  true  wisdom,  as  it  was 
irreconcileable  with  meek  and  sincere  religion,  and  with  his  personal 

obligations^ 

^  Gervase  Chron.  1384.  and  Act.  Pont.  1670.    Had.  Die.  536. 
'?  Steph.  28, 
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obligations.     It  seems  explicable  only  as  the  commencement  of  a    chap. 
determined  system  of  aggression  and  warfare. 

THE  REIOlf 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  all  complaints  against  the  clergy  ofhenrtu. 
had  been  decided,  like  others,  before  the  hundred,  with  the  addition  Kincreaolvet 
of  their  metropoUtan  sitting:  as  one  of  the  ludees.     The  Conqueror,  to  subject  the 
unaware   or    the   consequences,    was   persuaded   to  change   this  criminal 
custom,  and  to  direct  that  all  ecclesiastics  should  be  tried  before 
their  ordinary,  in  a  separate  court  of  their  own^^.    From  this  period 
they  claimed  the  right  of  being  independent  of  all  secular  juris- 
diction.    And  Becket  determined  to  uphold  this  claim.     Several 
atrocious  cases  of  crimes  committed  by  the  clergy,  and   passed 
unpunished  by  their  order^^  determined  the  king,  for  the  common 
good  of  his  people,  to  insist  that  clergymen  accused  of  crimes, 
should    like  others  be  tried  before   his  criminal  tribunals.     One 
abominable  instance   brought   the   king  and  Becket  into  direct 
collision  on  this  point.     A  clergyman  in  Worcester  had  debauched 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  and  for  her  sake  had  murdered 
the  father.     The  king  demanded,  that  he  should  be  brought  before 
his  tribunal,  to  answer  for  the  horrible  act.     Becket  resisted  this, 
and  gave  him  into  the  custody  of  the  bishop'^,  that  he  might 

not 


"  Wilkins,  in  his  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
has  printed  the  charter  that  made  this  im- 
portant alteration,  from  a  MS.  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  collated  with  another  at  Lincoln. 

^*  William  of  Newberry's  statement  seems 
fair  and  unprejudiced.  He  says,  "  The  king 
being  desirous  to  exterminate  all  malefactors 
without  favour,  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
his  judges,  that  many  things  had  been  com- 
mitted  frequently  by  clergymen  against  the 
public  discipline;  as  thefts,  rapines,  homi- 
cides ;  to  whom  the  vigour  of  the  law  could 
not  be  extended.  In  his  own  hearing  it  was 
declared,  that  above  an  hundred  homicides 
had  been  conunitted  by  the  clergy  in  Eng- 


land, under  his  reign.  Much  disturbed  at 
this,  in  a  vehement  spirit  he  instituted  laws 
against  church  malefactors,  in  which  he  was 
actuated  by  the  zeal  for  public  justice,  but 
immoderately.  The  bishops,  being  more 
vigilant  to  defend  the  liberties  and  dignity  of 
their  order,  than  to  correct  it&  faults,  thought 
they  did  their  duty  to  God  and  the  church,  if 
they  protected  the  guilty  clergy  from  public 
punishment.  Hence  the  clergy  having  this 
impunity,  neither  feared  God  nor  man."-* 
1.  2.  c   16. 

*  Stephan.  33.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that 
this  author  was  the  personal  and  zealous 
friend  of  Becket. 

Ee 
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CHAP,     liot  be  deliverfed  to  the  king's  justice.     The  king,  who  had  seen 
THER^iGv     repeated    instances    that   the    clergy  permitted    their    offending 
o?  HENRY  II.  brethren  to  escape  with  irtipunity,  and  that  their  crimes,  instead 
of  being  repressed,  became  daily  more  flagrant^^,  was  earnest  to 
accotriplish  his  important  object.     In  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  at 
Westminster,    he   said  that  his  kingdom  was  disturbed   by   the 
disorders  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were  committing  frequent  thefts 
and  homicides ;  and  he  required  that,  whenever  convicted  of  such 
crimes,  they  might  be  degraded,  and  delivered  over  to  his  officers 
for  puiiishment.     Becket  exclaimed,  "  Saving  my  order.'^     Others 
concurred  with  hiiti ;  while  onte  bishop  expressed  an  unqualified 
assent.     The  king,  observing  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the 
prelates,  declared  that  he  saw   an  army  arrayed  against  hiiii,  and 
that  venom  lay  in  the  exception.     Becket  replied,  that  he  had 
sworn  his  fealty  with  that  exception,  and  would  not  vary  it.     The 
king  persisted;  but  after  struggling  all  day  in  vain,  he  suddenly 
left  the  hall  without  saluting  them,  and  in  violent  wrath.     Becket, 
unmoved,  severely  upbraided  the  assenting  bishop,  for  his  acquies- 
cence; and  the  king  on  the  next  day  deprived  Becket  of  all  the 
honours  he  had  conferred  upon  him^. 
The  struggle       Becket  soon  began  to  find  that  he  had  not  taken  a  popular 
KhiTaild  ^    ground.     The  superstitious   veneration   for  the    clergy  was   last 
Becket.         departing,   and    he    struggled   in  vain    to    re-estabHsh    it.     The 
increasing  intellect  of  the  age  was-  breaking  the  spell  that  igno- 
rance 

^  That   the  king  was    not    complaining  were  not  repressed,  but  daily  grew  worse/' 

linJQsdj  of  the  crimes  of  the  ciei^,  is  clear  &c. — Herib.  c.  22. 

from  the  words  of  Becket's  friends:  *'  Some  "  Quadril.  Stepb.  29—31.    The  empress 

of  the  devil's  workmen,  clergymen  but  in  Matilda's  remark  explains  the  cause  of  these 

name— among  whom  was  one  priest  infam-*  clerical  crimes.     "  Ihe  bishops/'  she  said, 

ous  for  homicide."    The  same  Author,  after  ^'  indiscreetly  ordaiaed  persons  to  be  clerici, 

mentioning  their  light  punishment  by  their  who  had  no  churches.    Hence  a  multitude  of 

own  order,  adds,  '^  The  king  hearing  that  by  those  ordained  was  seduced  by  poverty  and 

castigations  of  this  sort,  the  crimes  of  such  idleness   to  base  actions.'^    Ep.  Beck.  1.  i, 

clergymen^  or^  more  truly,  tonsured  dcemons,  ep.  53. 
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ranee  had  made  awful;  and  iBjen  and  things  were  beginning  to    ch^f. 
be  estimated  according  to  desert  and  utility,  not  by  names  and  ^^^^  k^igk 
ceremonies.     As  the  king's  requisitions  were  better  known,  and  »f  "EyRYn. 
more  impartially  discussed,  the  reason   of  mankind  co-operated 
with  the   royal  influence   to  diminish   the   partisans   of  Becket. 
A  few  only  of  the    bishops  continued  to  adhere  to  him.     Two 
distinguished  ecclesiastics   announced   the  pope's    desire   that  he 
would  obey  the  king's  will;  and  the  great  barons  reminding  him 
of  his   former   intimacy   with    Henry,  of  the   honours  he   had 
received,  of  the  gratitude  he  owed^  of  his  duty  to  maintain  peace, 
and   of  the   mischiefs  of  a  conflict,   exhorted   him  to   submit. 
Alarmed  at  this  combination  of  opinion  against  him,  his  haughty 
spirit  bent,  and  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  promised  to  change  the 
phrase  so  offensive  to  the  king.    Henry,  conciliated  by  the  acqui- 
escence, assumed  a  serener  air  towards  Becket;  but  the  wound 
of  ingratitude  had  pierced  too  deep  to  allow  him  to  resume  his 
former  confidence.     With  a  visible  mistrust  of  Becket  s  private 
assurances,  the  king  desired  them  to  be  given  before  parliament^ 
that  the  controversy  might  be  terminated  for  ever^®. 

The  parliament  met  at  Clarendon  soon  afterwards.  But  a  new 
conflict  of  mind  agitated  Becket.  From  the  king's  reception  of 
him,  he  saw  that  he  had  irrecoverably  lost  his  confidence,  and  that  . 
submission  would  not  now  restore  it.  It  then  remained  that 
either  with  a  complete  mutation  of  character,  he  should  sink 
quietly  into  the  common  and  deferent  archbishop,  renouncing  his 
inextinguishable  love  of  power,  the  active  e^iergies  of  his  expited 
mind,  and  his  insatiable  avarice  of  admiration  and  popularity — or, 
that  he  should  pursue  these  phantoms  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
peace,  of  the  public  tranquiUity,  and  even  of  the  interests  of  his 

own 

'*  This  account  is  taken  from  his  own     the  Quadrilogus  have  been  curtailed.  I  quote 
friendly     and     contemporary    biographers,     from  an  early  one. 
Quadril.  L  i.  c.  35.    The  later  editions  of 

£  £  2 
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CHAP,     own  order.     He  felt  himself  unable  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his 

IX 

darling  wishes,  and  he  appeared  at  Clarendon  with  the  decided 

THEBBIGir  .    .  .  ... 

prB^KRY  11.  spirit  of  desperate  inflexibility. 

As  soon  as  the  public  annunciation  of  his  acquiescence  was 
required,  he  gave  a  peremptory  refusal.  The  king  exclaimed 
against  the  tergiversation,  threatened,  and  raved  with  indignation 
and  disappointment.  Becket  heard  unmoved.  Two  bishops 
entreated  him,  with  tears,  to  pity  the  whole  clergy,  and  to  relax  his 
pertinacity.  Their  efforts  were  vain.  The  royal  commissioners  then 
avowed  intentions  to  compel  compliance.  He  was  immoveable, 
both  to  their  threats  and  flatteries.  The  master  of  the  knight- 
templars,  a  man  of  high  celebrity,  and  another,  then  fell  on  their 
knees  before  him,  and  with  groans  and  tears  implored  him  to 
yield.  The  clash  of  arms  now  began  to  be  heard,  and  armed 
men  were  seen  in  the  adjoining  chambers  brandishing  their  battle- 
axes,  and  girding  themselves  for  a  conflict^^  Becket  at  last, 
intimidated  or  overwhelmed,  sullenly  surrendered ;  he  led  the  way, 
and  pledged  his  sacred  word,  as  was  required,  that  he  would 
observe  what  was  then  called  the  royal  or  ancient  constitutions, 
suppressing  the  obnoxious  exception  Salvo  ordine.  All  the  bishops 
gave  their  oaths  to  the  same  effect,  and  commissioners  were  then 
appointed  to  reduce  these  constitutions  to  writing*^. 

But  soon  the  mind  of  Becket,  stimulated  by  fresh  emotions 
of  his  innate  arid  yet  unconquered  passions,  again  attempted  to 
renew  the  conflict :  Careless  even  of  his  personal  honour,  which, 
having  twice  given  its  assent,  could  not  now  retract  it  without  the 
disgrace  not  merely  of  faithlessness,  but  even  of  perjury.  His  new 
ground  was,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  sages  of  the  kingdom,  that 
he  should  know  what  the  ancient  constitutions  were.  An  evasion 
too  weak   to  impose  on  any.     As   chancellor,   he  had   been  so 

practically 
7»  Gervase  Chron.  p.  1386.  ■•  Quad,  c.  ^6.  Gcrvas€Chr.i386. 
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practically  acquainted  with  juridical  disputes,  that  he  could  not  be     CHAP, 
supposed  to   have  been  incurious  of  the  English  laws;   as  the  „^^^^q^ 
statesman,  he  had  before  well  weighed  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  oiMKarn. . 
for  he  ha4  counselled  his  sovereign  to  oppose  them;  as  the  king's 
bosom  friend  and  ministerial  confident,  he  must  have  known  the 
measures  which  his  master  intended  to  establish.    The  parliament 
civilly  deferred  to  his  complaint  of  ignorance,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  was  adjourned  till  the  morrow®^. 

In  the  meantime  the  ancient  customs  were  reduced  to  writing, 
•and  on  the  next  day  produced  to  parliament.  The  prelates  were 
required  to  affix  their  seals,  to  authenjticate  the  record.  All  compUed 
but  Becket:  he  declared  that  he  had  never  promised  to  confirm 
them®*.  This  conduct  was  too  revolting  to  be  beneficial.  At  last 
he  took  the  middle  path,  of  not  refusing,  but  of  procrastinating  his 
signature.  Three  transcripts  were  made  of  the  important  articles, 
of  which,  one  was  delivered  to  him,  one  to  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  other  deposited  among  the  royal  archives^.  Vexedi 
ashamed,  and  disappointed,  he  quitted  the  coiirt.  He  appointed 
to  himself  the  easy  penance  of  abstaining  for  forty  days  from  the 
service  of  the  altar^,  and  dispatched  his  messengers  to  interest 
the  pope  in  his  cause;  but  the  pope,  in  answer,  counselled  him  to 
be  moderate. 

In  justice  to  Becket,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  famous 
articles  completely  changed  the  legal  and  civil  state  of  the  clergy, 
and  were  an  actual  subversion,  as  far  as  they  went,  of  the 
papal  policy  and  system  of  hierarchy,  so  boldly  introduced  by 
Gregory  VII.  These  new  constitutions  aboUshed  that  indepen- 
dence on  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  which  William  had 
unwarily  permitted;  and  they  again  subjected  the  clergy,  as  in 

the 

"  Qoad.  c.  a6.  "  Qaad.a7. 

!•  Gervaae;  1388.  •*  Gcrv.  1388. 
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CHAP,  the  Anglo-Saxoa  times,  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The 
eighth  article  vested  the  ultimate  judgment,  in  eccle6iafilical 
owHzvKYiu  causes,  jin  the  king;  by  the  fourth,  no  clergyman  was  to  depart 
fron^  the  kingdom  without  the  royal  licence,  and  if  required,  was 
to  give  security  that  he  would  do  nothing  abroad  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  king  or  the  kingdom  ;*  by  the  twelfth,  the  revenues  of  ail 
prelacies,  abbeys,  and  priories,  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
during  their  vacancy,  and  when  tlie  successor  should  be  appointed^ 
he  was  to  do  homage  to  the  king  as  his  liege  lord,  before  his 
consecration.  These  and  other  points  in  these  celebrated  cont- 
Btitutions®^,  though  wise  and  just,  and  now  substantially  the  law 
pf  the  land,  were  yet  so  hostile  to  the  great  papal  system  of 
making  the  church  independent  of  the  secular  power,  if  not 
superior  to  it,  that  an  ecclesiastic  of  that  day,  according  to  the 
prevailing  feelings  of  his  order,  might  have  fiairly  resisted  them. 
The  fault  of  Becket  lay  in  taking  the  prelacy  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  king  s  intention  to  have  these  new  laws  established,  and  in 
provoking  the  contest,  and  pursuing  his  opposition  with  all  the 
pride  and  vehemence  of  fierce  ambitioii  and  vindietive^hostihty. 

Mortified  at  this  complete  discomfiture,  Becket  went  to  the 
king's  private  residence  at  Woodstock,  to  sohcit  «tn  audience. 
His  object  in  this  measure  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  an  act  of 
subpiission  which  a  wise  monarch  might  have  improved  into 
conciliation;  Henry  might  still  have  found  means  to  gratify 
Becket's  love  of  distinction,  without  diminishing  his  own  just 
prerogative.  Unfortunately,  the  king,  equally  vehement  in  his 
disUkes  as  in  his  attachments,  refused  to  see  him^;  pdicy  was 

sacrificed 

••  They  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Latin,  siastical  History,  vol.  3.  p.  56. ;  in  Mr.  Ber- 
in  Matthew  Paris,  p.  100.  and  in  Gervase,  rington's  History,  p.  79.;  and  in  Dr.Heniy's 
1386.    They  are  printed  in  Enghsh  in  Dr.     History  of  England. 

Coote's  new  edition  of   Mosheixn's  Eccle-         **  We  derive  the  knowJedge  of  this  Jittle 

incident, 
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ftacrifieed  to  feeling;  and  Becket  wte  made  desperate.    The  king's    chap* 
hatred  ensured  him  a  life  6f  mortifications,  if  not  personal  danger  ^„  ^^^^^ 
or  degradation ;  and  what  part  of  Becket's  nature  could  submit  oTBxvKru^ 
to  the  chance  of  these  evils?     From   this   moment,  it   became 
certain  that  the  king's  ruin  or  his   ottn  was  inevitable.     Both 
parties  now  forgot,  that  it  is  as  true  of  violence  as  of  vaulting 
ambition,  that  it  overleaps  itself;  and  that  passion  can  never  be 
made  the  coifipanion  of  security* 

Becket  went  immediately  to  Romney,  to  get  out  of  the  kingdom*  Becket  tries 
Twice  he  ascended  a  vessel  to  depart ;  as  often  the  mariners^  ^  escape. 
dreading  the  king's  displeasure,  refused  to  sail.  In  the  night  he 
returned  disappointed  to  Canterbury,  and  met  in  tlie  morning  the 
officers  of  justice,  hastening  to  seize  his  possessions,  if  he  had  been 
found  absent.  This  attempt  completed  the  king's  indignation^ 
and  a  deadly  warfare  became  inevitable. 

Henry  summoned  a  parliament  to  Northampton,  obviously  to 
crush  the  now  hated  Becket.  The  prelate,  startled  at  the  approach- 
ing collision,  here  made  bis  last  appeal  to  the  king's  sympathy. 
He  came  on  the  first  day  to  meet  his  sovereign,  but  Hemy  was 
engaged  with  his  fakons,  and  was  inaccessiWe  till  night.  Tlie 
next  morning  he  entered  the  royal  apartments,  while  the  king  was 
hearing  mass,  and  sat  pati^itly  waiting  bis  appearance.  When  be 
came,  Becket  rose  with  a  revei^titial  air,  and,  with  a  mild  and 
placid  countenance,  advanced  to  give  or  receive  the  kiss — the 
salute  of  English  friendship.  That  so  proud  a  spirit,  after 
beginning  such  a  contest,  should  bend  so  meekly  to  his  competitor, 
was  a  triumph  which  might  have  satisfied  a  temperate  resentment, 

as 

ineidtnt,  so  important  in  its  consequences,  rasbness  in  him  must  be  steadily  resisted, 

from  his  secretary  Stephaiiides,  p.  35.  From  On  this  report  Henry  exclaimed,  We  must 

the  bishop  of  Lisieux's  letter  we  learn,  that  then  use  all  our  strength  and  art,  as  we  have 

the   king  had  been  told  that  Becket    bad  now  to  contend  fo^  our  dignity  itself.  Becket 

sneered  at  his  levity  and  irritability,  and  had  Epist.  1.  l»  c.  85, 
declared  that  the  intemperance  of  youthful 
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CHAP,     as  it  led  the  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  policy.     But 
EiGjr    ^^^  ^^^8  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  copyist  of  his  own  inflexibility,  and  decUned 
oFHEKRYii.  the  salute. 


Bccket  When  the  parliament  opened,  the  attacks  on  Becket  began,  and 

impeached,  t^^y  exhibit  a  series  of  vindictive  and  determined  persecution.  He 
was  accused  of  refusing  justice  to  a  suitor.  His  answer  was 
decisive.  The  complainant,  instead  of  swearing  to  his  case  on  the 
Gospels,  had  made  his  oath  upon  a  book  of  songs,  which  he  had 
brought  with  .him.  This  charge  being  found  frivolous,  he  was 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  in  not  obeying  the  king's  citation  to 
appear  before  him  on  this  subject.  He  answered,  that  he  had  sent 
four  knights  to  explain  the  imperfection  of  the  man's  oath.  This 
reason  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  excuse  the  disobedience  to  the 
summons  of  his  liege  lord,  and  he  was  condemned  to  have  all  his 
personal  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  king — a  sentence  most 
disproportionate  to  the  offence ! 

He  was  n^xt  charged  with  having  received  three  hundred 
pounds  from  the  wardenship  of  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkham  : 
He  pleaded,  that  he  had  expended  the  money  in  their  repairs. 
The  king  descended  to  reply,  that  they  were  done  without  his 
orders,  and  demanded  judgment.  Becket,  with  his  accustomed 
and  superior  greatness  of  soul  as  to  money,  disdained  to  let  that 
be  a  cause  of  dbcord  between  him  and  his  sovereign,  and  gave 
security  for  the  payment.  Another  article  was  a  loan  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  a  gift.  These 
were  all  petty  accusations  •  unworthy  of  the  royal  dignity,  to 
prefer  against  a  person  so  distinguished ;  and  Becket's  submitting 
to  answer  so  readily  to  a  lay  tribunal,  was  such  a  striking 
obedience  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  that  it  ought  to  have 


terminated  the  discord^. 


The 


'^  The  circumstances  attending  this  im-      phanides,  36 — 38  ;  and  Gervase,  &c.   With 
peachment  are  taken  from  comparing  Ste«     these  may  be  read  Quadrilogus.  c.  us,  26* 
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*Aiie  third  day  of  his  impeachment  produced  a  demand  which     CHAP, 
implied  the  spirit  of  determined  revenge.     This  was  a  claim  for 

1.  .  r  ....  .  THEBEIGW 

his  receipts  of  the  revenues  of  the  dignities  of  the  church  during  o»  henry  ir. 
their  vacancies  in  his  chancellorship.  His  answer  to  this  charge 
was  decisive,  as  between  him  and  his  sovereign.  He  had  not  been 
questioned  for  these  monies  before  his  consecration  as  archbishop, 
and  therefore  he  entered  his  see  exonerated  from  the  responsibility. 
The  feirness  of  this  answer  was  irrefragable.  If  the  king  had 
meant  to  make  him  account  for  his  receipts  and  expenditures  as 
minister,  he  ought  not  to  have  appointed  him  archbishop ;  if  he 
had  not  intended  to  exact  responsibility  on  this  subject,  when  he 
raised  him  to  the  prelacy,  it  was  dishonourable  now  to  make  the 
charge.  Becket's  expenditure,  though  extravagant,  had  been 
visible :  the  king  tacitly  sanctioned  it,  by  continuing  him  in  his 
office,  and  by  his  subsequent  promotion,  (n  the  year  that  elapsed 
between  his  nomination  and  consecration,  his  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility ought,  if  ever,  to  have  been  exacted  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
his  sovereign  never  meant  to  require  such  an  account,  and  therefore 
the  accusation  now  became  the  malice  of  law,  exerting  its  latent 
pow^er  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  morality.  The  answer  not  ending  the 
charge,  which  amounted  to  44,000  marks  of  silver,  Becket  desired 
time  to  consult  with  his  clergy®®. 

His  episcopal  friends  recommended  him  to  tempt  the  king  to 
peace  by  money.  Two  thousand  marks  were  offered,  but  declined®^. 
It  was  at  last  intimated  to  him  that  Henry  had  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  remain  king,  and  Becket  archbishop  in 
England^! 

This   declaration— the   nature  of   the    accusations — ^the   unre-  Becket's 

lenting  ^"^S^""' 

■•  Steph.  38*  The  amount  of  the  sum  ••  Steph.  39.  Gervase  gives  a  detail  of  the 
claimed  is  expressed  in  the  Letters,  1.2.  bishop's  advice  to  him^  p*  1390.  So  Quadril. 
ep.  6.  &  33.  c.  ay. 


Steph.  38. 


Fp 
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CHAP,     lenting  prosecution  of  them— and  the  menaced,  even  afiectinf^iiis 
life,  which  were  conveyed  to  Becket — left  him  but  one  alternadve, 

THB  REIGN  '' 

oFHEN&Tii.  His  own  intractability  had  been  retorted  on  himself,  and  he  found 
'  '  that  his  submission  had  but  sharpened  the  kifig^s  animosity.  Ht 
contemplated  bis  dangerous  situation,  and  he  foand  it  every  hour 
increasing  in  peril:  the  barons  discontinued  their  visits,  when 
aware  of  the  king^s  severe  intentions^ ;  his  bishops  ako  sided 
with  Henry ;  and  none  but  the  poor  continued  his  friends.  At  this 
juncture,  when  an  inferior  spirit  would  have  sunk  into  inefficient 
despair,  the  soul  of  Becket  rose  to  all  its  former  energy,  and  he 
resolved  to  depend  dnly  on  himself.  One  means  of  safety,  if  not 
of  triumph,  still  remained — it  was  to  identify  his  cause  with  that 
of  religion  itself.  This  was  not  difficult,  as  Henry  was  commencing 
a  personal  attack.  To  threaten  the  life  of  an  archbishop  by 
violence,  and  to  dispossess  him  of  his  dignity  by  secular  power, 
was  an  aggression  on  ecclesiastical  safety  and  rights,  against  which 
every  part  of  Europe  would  revolt.  Henry  was  now  so  eager  to 
assault,  that  Becket  had  but  the  easy  task  of  a  steady,  magnani-^ 
mous  and  judicious  defence.  He  shaped  his  future  conduct  on 
this  plan.  He  clothed  himself  in  his  afchiepiscopal  robes:  he 
took  the  silver  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  officer  who  bore  it,  and 
carried  it  himself,  as  his  safeguard  and  appeal.  The  bishops^  award 
that  its  appearance  in  his  hand  would  irritate  the  king,  solicited 
him  to  return  it  to  the  attendant*  His  answer  was,  ^^  We  leave 
this  to  God ;''  and  unmoved  by  their  alarms  or  entreaties,  he  went 
fearlessly  into  the  parliamentary  chamber,  and  took  his  seat  in 
calm  and  silent  dignity,  with  his  cross  before  him,  abandoned 
even  by  the  bishops  ^^. 

But  Becket  had  adopted  this  simple,  but  effective,  measure  with 
the  most  intelUgent  discernment.     The  king  felt  its  potent  eflfect, 

and 

"  Steph.  38.    Quad.  p.  27.  •■  Gervase,  1392.    Quad.  c.  30. 
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and  re^reftled  his  feelings  in  the  wrath  he  expressed  at  Becket's    chap« 

presuming  to  come^  as  he    said,  "  armed'^  against  him.     The  ^^^  ^^^^ 

courtiers,  from  the  vehemence  of  the  royal  anger,  expected  his  oihekeyh, 

immediate  destruction.     But  the  silent  appeal  of   Becket  was 

hresbtible ;  his  silver  cross  was  an  segis  which  compelled  the  king 

to  pause*   In  the  midst  of  his  fury,  Henry  saw  the  impossibility  of 

gratifying  his  resentment,  without  drawing  upon  his  head  all  the 

prejudices,  all  the  zeal,  all  the  vengeance,  of  Christendom.     Again 

and  again  he  consulted  what  could  be  done  to  satisfy  his  passion* 

without  exciting  the  danger*   Various  plans  were  agitated :   at  last 

one  of  the  bishops  suggested  a  procedure  that  was  adopted.     He 

went  to  Becket,  and  told  him,  ^^  As  an  archbishop,  we  are  bound 

to  obey  you ;  but  you  swore  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,  and  you 

have  been  trying  to  break  the  laws  that  chiefly  concern  his  dignity 

and  secular  rights*     We  arraign  you,  then,  as  guilty  of  perjury. 

We  say  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  a  perjured  archbishop.     We 

place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope  against  you,  and 

we  summon  you  to  answer  before  him/'     Becket,  more  acute  than 

they  were,  calmly  answered,    "  I  hear  what  you  say^^/'  and  felt 

in  silent  exultation,  that  while  they  thought  they  had  destroyed 

him,  they  had  secured  both  his  safety  and  his  triumph. 

He  pursued  their  own  suggesticm;  and  while  the  king  and  the 
barons  were  proceeding  to  judgment  against  him,  he  forbad  them, 
on  the  papal  authority,  from  trying  him  on  any  secular  complaint 
for  matters  before  he  became  archbishop ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
Pope  against  their  sentence^.  The  lords  came  to  him  to  pronounce 
their  judgment.  He  then  rose  up,  interrupting  and  anticipating 
their  conclusion,  and  declared,  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  judge 
their  archbishop ;  "  Therefore,  earl  of  Leicester,  I  command  you, 
as  a  son  of  the  church,  not  to  presume  to  give  judgment  against 

your 
••  Gervase,  1392.    Quad.  c.  ja.  •*  Steph.43.    Quai  c.  33. 
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CHAP,     your  spiritual  father/'     Expressing  this  with  tempered  firmness,  he 

THE  REiGw     walked  slowly  away.     A  clamour  arose,  that  such  a  perjurer  and 

oFHENBYii.  traitor  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  leave  the  court.     A  spark  of  his 

ancient  pride  here  lightened  in  his  soul ;  he  turned  round  wirth  a 

stem  countenance,  and  exclaimed,  "  If  my  sacred  order  did  not 

forbid  me,  I  would  defend  myself  by  arms  against  those  who  dare 

accuse  me  of  perjury   and  treason ^^!''     He  departed   amid  the 

insults  of  the  courtiers,  and  sent  three  bishops  immediately  from 

his  mansion,  to  request  the  king's  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

He  resolves        jj^^  roval  answer  was  promised  on  the  morrow.   But  Becket, 

to  escape.  .  .  . 

suspecting  only  difficulties  from  the  delay,  resolved  to  withdraw 
secretly.  By  the  appeals  to  the  Pope,  the  legal  proceedings  had 
been  paralyzed,  and  Becket's.  cause  was  transferred  to  that 
tribunal  where  he  was  most  sure  of  a  favourable  hearing.  It  is  clear 
that  Henry  bad  been  surprised,  by  injudicious  counsellors  and  his: 
passions,  into  a  disadvantageous  measure.  In  the  warmth  of  the 
moment,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  believe  that  the  renunciation 
of  Becket's  supremacy  by  the  bishops,  and  their  appeal  against 
him  to  the  Pope,  had  so  far  suspended  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  as 
to  leave  him  amenable  to  the  parliamentary  sentence.  Becket 
dissipated  this  delusion,  by  his  own  appeal  to  the  Pope  against 
both  their  accusation  and  their  judicial  competency,  and  put  the 
king  into  the  situation  of  being  led  before  a  foreign  tribunal 
which  his  own  friends  had  previously  recognized,  and  to  which,  by 
his  own  assent,  they  had  already  challenged  Becket. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  by  remaining  in  England,  Becket  would 
have  only  mortifications,  if  not  perils,  to  experience,  and  that  he 
could  conduct  his  cause  abroad  most  prosperously  by  a  continental 

residence. 

•  Gervase,    1393.    That  Becket    migbt  reads,  that  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of 

justly  complain  of  the  proceedings  at  North-  England*  he  tells  them,  '*  Christ  was  princi- 

ampton,  is  clear :  But  what  right  mind  can  pally  judged  in  my  person  before  the  tribunal 

avoid  recoiling  at  bis  presumption,  when  it  at  Northampton/'  1..  i,  ep.  127.  p.  194. 
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residencei     To  escape  was  now  his  determination.     In  the  first    CHAP, 
watch  of  the  night  he  went  secretly  out  of  the  city,  and  reached  ^^^  reion 
on  the  third  day  a  hermit's  hut,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lincolnshire  opHENErn,. 
waters,  where  he  rested  three  days.     He  travelled  in  disguise  from 
one  retired  cell  to  others,  till  he  got  to  Canterbury,  where,  to  hear 
mass  unobserved,  he  had  an  aperture  made  in  the  wall  between  his 
hiding-place  and  the  church.     From  thence,  in  a  small  boat,  with 
much  difficulty   he   crossed  in   an  autumnal   sea  to  Gravelines; 
there  landing,  he  travelled  on  foot,  and  in  much  distress,  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  where  he  found  a  temporary  repose^. 

The  king  of  France,  from  his  rivality  to  Henry,  was  induced  to  ^^  conduct 
befriend  Becket;  but  as  the  cause  of  the  English  sovereign  was 
his  own,  his  assistance  was  more  complimentary  than  effective^. 
So  the  Pope's  attentions  to  him  were  rather  political  than  cordial. 
His  messenger  was  suffered  to  be  two  days  at  Rome,  before  he 
obtained  an  audience,  and  though  received  at  last  with  the  public 
gesticulations  of  sighs  and  even  tears,  and  with  congratulations  that 
the  church  had  such  a  pastor,  yet,  when  his  friend  mentioned 
Becket's  petition  to  be  invited  to  Rome,  the  immediate  answer 
of  the  pontiff  was  a  peremptory  refusal  ^^.  The  cause  he  supported 
was  grateful  to  the  Pope ;  but  the  Roman  sagacity  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  that  his  previous  character  was  not  likely  to  make  his 

contest 

^  Gervase,  1393.    Steph.  48.   Quad.  1.  d.  than  a  father;  for  when  the  English  prelate 

c.  2.  &t  c.  6. — On  hearing  of  BeckeVs  flight,  saluted  him  from  his  daughter,  married  to 

the  king  sent  his  mandates  to  the  sheriffs,  to  Henry's  eldest  son,  he  kindly  said,  He  wished 

seize  all  the  possessions  of  the  archbishop  she  was  with  the  Angels  in  Paradise.    The 

andhisclerici— to  put  all  the  relations  of  the  bishop   answering,  He  hoped  in  time  she 

clerici,  with  him^  under  b:iil ;  and  to  arrest  would  get  there,  but  that  she  would  rejoice 

every  one   who   should    appeal    to    Rome,  many  nations  £rst — the  father  replied,  '*  All 

Becket's  Lett.  1. 1.  ep.is. — By  other  writs  things  are  possible,  but  it  is  more  probable 

he  commanded  the   bishops  to  suspend  the  she  will   be  the   cause   of  many   evils.     I 

incomes  of  all  the  clerici  who  had  been  about  scarcely  hope  that  any  thing  good  will  come 

Becket  after  his  flight,  or  who  detracted  from  her/'   £p.  24.  p.  37. 

from  the  king's  honour.  lb.  ep.  13.  !*  Libt  1«  ep,  23. 

*'.  The  French  king  was  a  better  politician 
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CHAP. 
IX, 


THE  BKIOV 


contest  popular,  and  that  his  personal  temper,  vehement  and  com« 
manding,  was  unfitted  to  pursue  it  with  success^.  Hence  the 
€F HENRY II.  pcHitifF  laboured  to  subdue  his  too  aspiring  spirit.  When  Becket 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  his  reUgious  sovereign,  his  archiepi2k 
copal  dignity,  the  pontiff,  on  restoring  it  to  him,  expressed  that 
it  was  proper  that  he  should  now  learn  the  lessons  which  poverty 
alone  could  teach.  With  this  view,  Becket  was  recommended  to 
the  abbot  of  Pcmtigny,  to  live  in  his  convent  in  that  simple 
manner  which  best  became  him.  The  prelate  submitted  to  the 
unpalatable  rebuke;  put  on  the  coarse  habit  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  began  the  discipline  of  the  monastic  life*^. 

Becket  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen,  during  his  exile.  But  his 
letters  display  more  eloquence  than  judgment.  If  at  one  time  he 
subdued  his  natural  temper,  so  for  as  to  write  respectfully  to  his 
sovereign ^^S  he  soon  assumed  a  tone  of  dictatorial  and  exaspemting 
reproach  ^^.  He  stimulates  an  English  bishop  to  activity  on  his 
side,  with  all  die  energy  of  martial  phrase  ^^.   But  all  his  exertions 

never 


^  Hence  the  Pope  exhorted  hiai>  in  th^ 
beginning  of  the  struggle,  to  act  discreetly,  to 
defer  to  the  king  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
Strive  to  recover  his  favour.  £p.  4.  p.  la. 
At  a  subsequent  time,  the  pontiff  exclaims 
emphatically,  *^  We  ask,  we  admonish,  we 
i^dvtse,  we  persuade  you  to  show  yourself  to 
be  wary  and  circumspect — to  do  nothing 
harshly  and  precipitately,  but  maturely  and 
gravely  to  recover  the  king's  grace  and 
fkvour.  1.  1.  ep.  43.  In  another  letter  the 
pope  exhorts  him  to  endure  the  king  patiently, 
and  not  to  establish  any  thing  against  any  one 
which  would  be  displeasing  to  him.  ep.  54. 
The  pope  afterwards  resumed  the  same 
theme,  and  earnestly  recommended  to  him 
to  incline  his  mind  to  peace  and  amity  with 
the  king.  He  presses  this  so  tar  as  to  add^ 
that  if  things  should  not  altogether  please 
him,  ad  prsBseus  dissimules.  1.  a.  ep.  i. 


'**  Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  im« 
partial,  yet  as  I  may  have  erred  in  estimating 
Becket,  I  would  recommend  the  reader,  ta 
justice  to  a  man  so  distinguished,  to  rea4 
Mr.  Berrington's  zealous  defence  of  him,  in 
his  History  of  Henry  H. 

'*'  Lib.  1.  ep.  63.  This  letter  is  in  a  mild 
and  measured  phrase.  But  Henry  must  have 
smiled  at  his  old  festive  companion  now 
saying,  "  The  daughter  of  Zion— the  spouse 
of  the  great  King — is  held  captive  in  your 
band." — ^The  mental  metamorphosis  implied 
by  these  metaphors,  was  too  great  to  be 
duly  appreciated  by  one  who  remembered 
him,  like  another  Yorick,  a  fellow  of  mirth, 
courtesy  and  humour. 

"**  As  in  ep.65.  p.  96. 

*"  He  says,  **  You  ought  to  defend  the 
patrimony  of  the  crucifix  ;  to  repress  the 
enemies  of  the  church.   Arise!  why  do  jou 

•Uepf 
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never  removed  the  jwejadices  against  him,  that  pervaded  Engknd,     CHAP, 

It  was  not  any  one  partiGiilar  rival  of  antagonist  only,  who  censured 

him,  the  public  were  not  with  hirii:   they  imputed  his  conduct  orHtwiiYii. 

to  a  pA>ud  and  domineering  ambition  ^^*    And  even  the  clei'gy  '       '       ' 

of  England,  in  a  collected  body,  probably  in  their  parliamefttai*y 

representation,    addressed    to   him    letters   of   admonition    and 

inculpation^^.     Some  of  them  certainly  did  not  give  him  credit 

for  the  virtue  to  which    he  pretended:    their  language  implied 

that  he  was  not  believed  to  be  the  heavenly-^minded  saint  in  his 

lifetime)  with  whatever  veneration  death,  which  ended  his  offensive 

personal  peculiarities,  may,  for  th^  sake  of  his  cause,  have  after-* 

wards  enshrined  him^^- 

Attempts 


ihepf  Unsheath  the  stvt)rd  of  Peter.  Avtingc 
the  blood  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  the 
injaries  of  the  charch.  Shall  it. fall  from 
yotir  memory,  with  what  injoriee  I  have  been 
afflicted,  since  tn  my  person^  against  all  autho- 
rity, all  form  of  right,  Christ  has  been  judged 
again  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Prince.  Cry 
out.  Ceiase  not.  £xalt  ^ottr  voi«e/'  &c. 
ep.  40.  p.  03» 

'^  A  part  6{  the  public  fteliAg  we  team 
from  the  bishop  of  Lisieux's  letter  to  him  : 
<<  Some  think  that  your  straggle  does  not 
proceed  from  virtue,  but  from  pride.  That, 
still  the  chancellor  in  spirit,  you  are  striding 
itiat  none  should  dare  to  resist  your  ^ill. 
That  you  wish  to  raise  a  power  independent 
df  the  king's  will.  That  yon  so  hang  over 
the  diadem  itself,  as  tb  seek  to  make  it  subor- 
dinate to  the  church^M^nd  that  you  hope,  if 
royalty  should  fail  in  the  contest,  none  else^ 
will  presume  to  resist  you."  1. 1.  ep.  85.  p.  126. 

**  The  letter  from  the  clergy  of  England 
to  Becket,  is  sufficiently  satirical.  "  Fame 
has  reported  to  us,  that  ^u  make  no  machi* 
nations  abroad  against  your  lord  and  king, 
but  meekly  sustain  the  poverty  which  you 
willingly  incurred !    That,  iutent  on  sacred 


reading  and  prayer,  you  redeem  the  loss  of 
times  past  with  vigils,  abstinence  and  tears  i 
That,  occupied  now  with  spiritual  studies,  you 
are  ascending  to  the  apex  of  perfection,  by 
increasing  in  every  virtue  !  spare  then  your 
reputation — spare  your  glory — and  strive  to 
conquer  your  lord  by  humility  ;  by  charity^ 
A^  not  trouble  to  trouble,  and  injury  to 
iftjmry,  but,  oihhtitag  menareii,  by  patience 
iM  meeknesti,  and  dependence  on  Heaven, 
iio#  advance  your  caiise."  1.  1.  ep.  126. 
They  add :  ''It  is  the  petition  of  us  all,  that 
you  do  not  go  on,  by  rash  precipitation,  tt> 
kill  and  destroy ;  but  that  you  study,  with 
paternal  care,  to  feed  the  sheep  committed 
to  your  charge,  that  they  may  have  life^ 
peace  and  security."  lb. 

'^  1  hus  John  of  Salisbury  lectures  him  : 
"  My  advice  is>  that  you  should  com- 
mit yourself  to  the  Lord  wiih  your  whole 
mind.  Defer  other  occupations.  Laws  and 
canons  are  useful,  but  they  are  not  wanted 
now.  Who  arises  with  compunction  in  his 
heart  from  reading  them?  I  say  mor^-- 
Scholastic  exercise  sometimes  swells  know- 
ledge into  pride,  but  seldom  or  never  excites 
devotion,    I  would  rather  see  you  ruminating 
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CHAP.        Attempts  were  made  to  disquiet  the  conscience  of  the  king's 

.mother,  the  empress  Matilda,  who  was  yet  Uving,  by  this  struggle, 

OF  BEN ET II.  But  the  spirit  of  her  father,  Henry  I.  still  animated  her  bosom; 

she  defended  her   son's  conduct,  and  approved  of  many  of  the 

disputed  laws^^, 

Becket  had  calculated  much  on  the  embarrassments  which  his 
resistance  would  occasion  to  the  king ;  and  his  friends  at  times 
flattered  him  with  prospects  that  Henry's  difficulties  would  drive 
him  to  submission  ^^^  But  there  was  a  natural  sturdiness  in 
Henry's  character,  whenever  his  mind  was  exasperated,  which 
dared  all  chances,  and  disappointed  Becket's  hopes.  A  spirit  of 
irreverence  towards  the  Roman  see,  the  produce  of  its  own  vices, 
which  marked  the  next  century,  had  already  begun  to  affect  the 
English  mind^^;  and  this  supported  the  king.  The  Pope  felt  his 
ground  with  Henry  too  insecure  to  venture  a  vigorous  hostility ; 
and  though  he  remonstrated,  he  saw  the  danger  of  rushing  to 

extremes, 


the  Psalms,  aod  the  moral  Works  of  St.  Gre- 
gorj,  than  philosophizing  like  the  schoolmen. 
Heaven  knows  the  mind  and  devotion  with 
which  I  suggest  these  things.  Vos  accipietis, 
ut  placet/'  ep.  31.  p.  46 — 48.  He  excom- 
municated this  bishop. 

'•^  There  was  something  clearly  disin- 
genuous in  the  address  to  her.  She  desired 
to  htar  the  censured  laws  read :  but  Becket'^ 
friends,  at  first,  said  they  had  lost  the  see- 
dula  that  contained  them,  and  told  her,  in 
general  terms,  that  some  were  contrary  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  some  to  the  liberties 
of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  both  bhe  and 
her  son  had  to  fear  for  their  eternal  as  well 
as  their  temporal  danger.  Compelled  ut  last 
to  produce  the  laws,  they  found  the  empress 
acute  in  defending  her  son,  and  call  her  a 
Mulier  de  gente  tyrannorum.  1.  1.  ep,  53. 


»~  His   friend,    the 


of   Lisieux, 


reports  to  him,  that  Henry  had  begun  to 
have  some  bitter  presages  of  future  conse- 
quences. ''  He  is  alarmed  at  the  envy  of 
the  French;  the  claims  of  the  Flemings; 
the  depredations  of  the  Welsh ;  the  trea-* 
chery  of  the  Scotch ;  the  rashness  of  the 
Bretons ;  the  confederations  in  Poitou ;  the 
levity  ot  the  Gascons;  and  the  expences  of 
A  qui  tain.  The  state  of  the  kingdom  is  con- 
fused by  your  absence ;  no  one  knows  what 
belongs  to  ecclesiastical  rights,  nor  what  to 
the  secular."  1. 1.  ep.  85.  p.  133. 

'•  Rome  must  have  begun  to  decline  in 
the  public  estimation,  when  even  un  eccle- 
siastic could  tell  Becket—"  Whit  we  can  do 
there  for  you,  I  do  not  clearly  see.  They  do 
many  things  against  you ;  few  for  you. 
Great  men  will  come  there,  profuse  in  the 
expenditure  of  money,  Quam  nun^uam  Roma 
contempsit."  ep.  24.  p.  37. 
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extremes,  and  long  abstained  from  them^^^     He  sent  over  two     ^J^^ 
cardmals  to  examine  the  dispute ;  but  the  king  was  indignant  ^he  a^iGir 
when  he  found  that  they  had  only  come  to  temporize,  not  to  ofhenb^* 
determine  it^".     It   is   clear  that  at  one  time  the  clergy  were 
kpprehensive  that  Henry  would,  Uke  his  eighth  namesake,  have 
separated  England  from  the  papacy  ^^*.     Becket,  if  he  could  have 
infused  his  own  soul  into  the  hierarchy  of  Europe,  would  have 
embattled    it  against   Henry •     His   energies   were  warlike;    his 
pretensions   unlimited  "^    But  he  wielded   the  thunders   of  the 
church  against  his  opponents,  with  a  profusion  ^^*  which  divested 
them  of  their  terrors,  and  made  even  the  cardinal  legates  interfere, 
and    prohibit   him    from    uttering   them*^*,     Becket's   measures, 
instead  of  conquering,  only  exasperated  Henry  ^^^,    He  succeeded, 

however. 


•*  The  king's  answer  to  the  pope,  con- 
veyed through  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  is 
temperate  and  dignified.  **  His  mind  is  by 
no  means  averted  from  you,  but  while  you 
regard  him  with  a  paternal  mind,  he  will 
love  you  as  his  father,  and  obey  your  orders, 
saving  to  him  bis  own  dignity  and  the  dignity 
of  his  kingdom.  If  he  has  not  regarded  you 
with  his  accustomed  reverence,  it  was  be- 
cause, though  he  assisted  you  in  your  neces- 
sity»  y<>u  have  not  answered  him,  as  you 
ought,  in  his.  He  denies  that  he  expelled 
Becket ;  and  as  that  prelate  departed  of  his 
own  accord,  he  may  return  in  peace  when  his 
mind  is  tranquil.  But  he  requires  the  royal 
dignities  to  be  preserved/'  ep.  38.  p.  59. 
The  king  himself  states  his  own  case  to  the 
pope,  in  the  letter,  1.  3.  ep.  ao. 

"'  These  cardinals,  William  and  Otto's,  re- 
port to  the  pope  of  their  proceedings,  is  in 
1.  2.  ep.  28.— The  letter,  1.  2.  ep.  6.  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  Henry's  be- 
haviour to  them,  by  some  person  about  the 
court  The  bishops,  in  ep.  33.  state  the 
king's  anger  at  discovering  their  limited 
power. 


"*  This  intention  is  frequently  alluded  to. 
Tlie  bishop  of  London  told  the  cardinals,  that 
the  king  would  possibly  have  receded  from 
the  Roman  church,  if  the  prelates  had 
obeyed  Becket's  interdict  1.  ft.  ep.  6.  So 
the  English  clergy  remind  Becket,  that  this 
might  follow  from  his  intemperance.  1.  i. 
ep.  V16.  The  pope  himself  bints  an  appre* 
hension  of  this  nature.  1. 5.  ep.  65. 

'"  In  his  letter  to  his  suffragan  bishops, 
after  rousing  them  to  stand  up  on  his  side,  he 
adds,  '<  For  who  doubts  but  that  the  priests 
of  Christ  are  to  be  deemed  the  fathers  and 
masters  (patres  et  magistros)  of  kings, 
princes,  and  all  the  faithful."  1. 1 .  ep.  96.  He 
closes  by  excommunicating  many  persons. 

"*  Among  the  letters,  p.  553.  we  have  a 
list  of  the  persons  excommunicated :  Their 
number  and  rank  astonish  us  at  Becket'a 
irascibility  and  violence* 

"*•  See  the  letter,  1.  a.  ep.  29. 

***  One  of  Becket's  friends  gives  a  strong 
picture  of  the  king's  fits  of  anger.  **  The 
king,  bursting  inti)  one  of  bis  usual  passions, 
threw  his  cap  from  his  head ;  unfastened  his 

belt, 
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kowever,  in  making  his  name  celebrated  through  the  Chnstiaii 
«...  — ,«,.    ti'orld,  and'  in  obtaining  the  countenance  of  all  who  had  motives 

THE  RElOsi  ^^ 


CHAP. 
IX. 


OP 


or  HEW  RY II.  of  quarrel  or  jealousy  with  the  king  oE  England.  If  he  was 
proud,  he  was  firm ;  if  he  was  passiooiate,  he  was  also  persevering. 
If  he  was  only  acting  a  public  part,  he  was  at  lea^t  so  consistent 
and  dignified  ^^^,  that  he  has  left  it  to  this  hour  a  question  of 
some  ambiguity,  whether  the  politician  or  the  enthusiast  predomi- 
nated in  hi«  heart. 

Six  years  of  ineffectual  struggle,  in  which  the  king  and  the 
prelate  severely  punished  each  other  for  the  errors  which  both  had 
committed,  disposed  them  to  a  pacification,  or  rather  produced  a 
temporary  truce,  which  benefited  neither,  because  their  evil  passions 
continuing  luiextinguished,  their  public  reconciliation  was  but  a 
heartless  scene  of  reciprocal  hypocrisy  ^^®. 

At  Freitville,  the  explanations  and  stipulated  concessions  took 
place.  The  archbishop  declared  himself  satisfied,  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  feet  of  his  sovereign  • 

The 


A  concilia' 
tion  takes 
place. 


Iielty  cloak  and  vest;  bvrled  them  away; 
tore  off  the  silken  covering  on  his  bed,  and^ 
sitting  down  in  the  dirt,  began  to  gnaw  pieces 
•f  straw."  1.  1,  ep.  44. 

"'  His  letter,  in  answer  to  that  of  the 
clergy,  is  written  with  much  ability  and 
eloquence*  On  his  first  state  of  life,  ho  says, 
<<  You  mention,  that  he  raised  me  from  a  poor 
m&n  into  glory-^I  am  not  indeed  sprung 
from  royal  ancestors,  and  I  would  rather  be 
the  man  in  whoa  the  nobility  of  his  race 
does  not  degenerate.  Was  I  born  by  chance 
m  a  humble  cottage  ?  Yet,  thanks  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  even  hi  my  poverty,  before  I 
entered  his  service,  I  was  living  with  suffi- 
cient competency  ;  with  sufficient  abundance ; 
in  sufficient  honour,  as  you  well  know,  indeed 
more  than  abundantly,  among  rny  neighbours 
and  acquaintance,  of  whatever  condition  they 
were/'  1.  1.  ep.  127. 


"•  Becket's  own  statement  to  the  pope,  of 
his  points  of  dispute  with  the  king,  enume* 
rates  these.  He  says  the  King  required — 
That  no  bishop  shall  exconmiunicate  any 
one  for  holding  any  possession  from  the  king 
witbout  his  license ;  nor  for  perjury,  or  broken 
faith. — ^That  clerici  and  religious  men  may 
be  taken  bef>re  Secular  tribunals. — ^That  lay- 
men may  entertain  causes  concerning  churches 
and  tithes.— That  there  shall  be  no  appeal  to 
Rome. — ^That  no  archbishop  or  bishop  shall 
obey  a  summons  from  the  pope,  without  tho 
royal  lii-ense.  These,  Becket  says,  he  ape* 
ciully  condemned.  1.  i.  ep.  138.  p.  228. 
Tbey  amount  in  substance  to  this,  that  the 
clergy  should  be  as  amenable  to  the  legal  tri- 
bunals of  the  land,  as  tbey  are  now ;  for 
almost  all  that  Becket  resisted,  has  become 
the  law  of  the  country — and,  we  may  add,  to 
the  public  beneiit. 
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The  king,  on  his  part,  sprung  from  his  saddk^  embraced  Becket,     CHAP^ 

raised   him    from   the  ground,    and   held    his   stirrup  while    be  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

remounted.     But  one  little  circumstance  announced  that  Henry's  ofHENRTu. 

civilities  were  rather  dramatic  than  cordial.     He  was  asked  to 

give  Becket  the  kiss  of  friendship.     The  king  declined  it,  with 

this  remark :  ^^  In  my  own  country,  I  will  kiss  his  &ce,  haiiday 

and  feet,  a  hmidred  times;  but  now,  let  it  be  postponed.     I  do 

not   speak  captiou£dy;   but  my  honour   requires  that  he  should 

seem  to  defer  to  me  in  something.     To  salute  him  in  Englanc^ 

will  be  thought  an  act  of  fevour  a&d  affection:  it  will  look  like 

compulsion  here^^^'* 

The  suspension  of  tbis  friendly  ceremony,  like  the  omisi^on  of 
bread  and  salt  among  the  Easterns,  a^mued  some  of  Beckett 
friends.  The  French  king  understood  it  to  he  on  indication 
of  unextinguished  resentment,  and  counselled  Becket  not  to  leave 
France.  ^  The  king  has  not  given  you  the  kiss  of  peace ;  I  advise 
you  not  to  trust  him^^.''  Becket  seems  himself  to  hav^e  fek 
its  hostile  impc»t,  for  he  is  stated  to  have  said  that  he  was  going 
tx>  England  to  die^^.  In  his  way  to  tbe  sea,  he  met  the  king 
twice,  but  Henry  still  wityaeld  tbe  salutatum,  and  is  noticed  tp 
have  taken  some  pains  to  avoid  iL  He  took  leave  of  the  king 
ivitfa  a  foreboding  mind,  and  emphatically  told  him,  that  he  was 
apprehensive  he  should  see  him  no  more,  Henry  perceived  the 
fill!  meaning  of  his  inquiring  eye,  and  hastily  answered,  "  Do  you 
think  me  a  traitor?''  Becket  respectfully  withdrew :  he  had  con- 
veyed to  the  king's  own  heart  the  impressions  of  his  fears ;  he 
bad  roused  it  to  a  declaration  of  his  safety^**.  Henry  promised 
to  meet  him  at  Roueu,  discharge  his  debts;,  and  either  accompany 
him  to  England,  or  send  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  with  him. 
At  this  i^aoe,  Becket  neiliier  found  the  king,  nor  the  promised 

^  supplies, 

"•  Steph.68.  «•  lb.  69.  ?»  lb.  69.    Quad.  111.  *"  Staph.  71, 
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CHAP,    supplies,   nor  the  prelate  with  any  orders  to  attend  him.     This 
breach  of  word  again  disquieted  him.    The  bishop  hospitably  lent 

or  HEW  BY  II.  him  three  hundred  pounds;  and  Becket  travelled  on  to  the  sea^ 

'       '       '  pondering  on  this  equivocal  conduct. 

But  whether  the  king  was  sincere,  though  with  his  excited 
antipathy  unremoved,  or  whether  he  was  meditating  hostility,  still 
the  public  reconciliation  gave  Becket  the  opportunity,  which  a 
wise  man  would  have  improved,  of  beginning  that  system  of 
moderate  and  judicious  conduct,  which  would  have  disarmed  the 
royal  enmity,  or  made  it  innocuous.  Unfortunately,  returning 
prosperity  kindled  into  new  life  all  the  vices  of  Becket's  disposition, 
and  untaught  by  his  painful  experience,  he  rushed  again  into  the 
same  career  of  vindictive  and  dominating  violence,  which  had 
ended  before  in  suffering  and  disgrace  ^^. 

In  his  absence,  the  archbishop  of  York  had,  with  the  other 
bishops  of  England,  performed  the  coronation  of  Henry's  eldest 
son,  a  privilege  usually  attached  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  For 
this  invasion  of  his  right,  he  or  his  friends  had  obtained  the  pope's 
order  for  their  suspension  from  all  their  dignities.  This  papal 
mandate,  with  sentence  of  excommunication"*  against  other 
prelates,  reached  Becket  as  he  was  about  to  embark.  He  had 
the  weakness  to  send  them  before  him  into  England,  too  happy 
at  the  opportunity   of  striking    down    his   opponents"*.     They 

received 

"■  The  error  of  renewed  violence  was  strongly  presses  upon  him,  to  pursue  mercy,  not  judg- 

seen  by  some  of  Becket's  friends.    He  writes  ment ;  to  open  the  veniae  fontem  non  ultionem. 

to  cardinal  Hyacinth,  as  one  of  his  steadiest,  ep.  6^.    Yet  Becket  chose  the  \trj  path 

1-  5-  ep.  51.;  and  yet  this  cardinal  is  parti-  they  deprecated. 

cularly  earnest  with  him,  to  be  careful  to  ^  The  papal  mandates  are  printed  among 

deal  with  Henry  in  spiritu  lenitatis ;  and,  as  Be cket's  letters,  1. 5.— By  ep.  66,  he  suspencfe 

it  were  prophetically,  reminds  him,  that  if  seven  bishops.     By' ep.  67.  he  suspends  York 

he  will  take  the  viam  severitatis,  he  will  and  Durham.   By  ep.  69.  he  excommnnicates 

make   the  last  error  worse  than   the  first.  London  and  Salisbury, 

ep.  60.    So  cardinal  Theodwin  affectionately  |^  His  letter,  1.  5.  ep.  70.  is  peculiarly 

emphatic 
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received  their  maledictions  at  Canterbury,  and  the  country 
sympathized  with  their  resentments.  It  was  obvious  that  Becket 
was  no  angel  of  peace»  and  he  was  soon  apprized  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  him  to  land  at  Dover  ^*^, 

,  He  directed  his  ship  to  Sandwich,  a  port  of  his  own,  inhabited 
by  his  tenantry,  with  whom  he  was  sure  of  a  good  reception. 
The  sheriflf  of  Kent,  hearing  of  his  landing,  hastened  to  the  place 
with  a  squadron  of  knights,  armed  under  their  tunics.  They  told 
him,  that  he  was  entering  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  to  uncrown 
the  king;  that  he  had  excommunicated  the  archbishop  of  York^ 
and  all  the  bishops,  for  having  done  their  duty;  and,  unless  he 
took  better  couRsel,  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  remain  abroad. 
Becket  denied  the  treasonable  imputation,  and  asserted  his  right 
to  punish  the  faults  of  the  prelates  ^*^* 

He  was  received  at  Canterbury  with  lavish  expressions  of 
popular  joy.  The  cathedral  was  hung  with  all  its  silks  and 
precious  vestments.  Banquets  were  prepared;  a  solemn  pro- 
cession ushered  him    in,  while   the  bells  were  merrily  pealed. 

Trumpets 


CHAP. 

IX. 

TBE  IIEIOV 
OF  HEN  RYU* 
^ V— ' 

Becket  re- 
turns to 
England. 


emphatic  on  this  subject.  He  insists  on  tlie 
papal  letters  being  delivered  to  York,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops,  and  to  be  publicly 
ready  that  their  contents  may  not  be  sup- 
pressed. He  says,  Fear  must  be  expelled ; 
and  the  arduous  things  that  are  necessary, 
must  be  done  constantius  et  instantius. — So 
that  it  is  strictly  true  that  he  went  to 
England  determined  on  vigorous  hostilities. 
In  bis  after  Utter  to  the  pope,  he  calls  the 
prelates,  his  opponents— the  priests  of  Baal— 
the  sons  of  false  prophets — the  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Baiaamkes,  &c.  ep.  73. 

"•  Stepb.  71,72.  Becket  Lett.  1.  5.  ep.  73, 
I  think  it  impossible  to  read  Becket's  letter 
to  the  pope,  on  his  setting  off  for  England, 
1.  5.  ep.  52.  without  perceiving  that  he  went 


determined  to  punish  the  bishops,  unless  they 
threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  sub- 
mitted to  obey  him ;  and  that,  although  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  spare  the  king  at  first 
in  words,  he  was  determined  to  renew  a 
severe  contest  with  him.  He  asks  from  the 
pope  full  powers,  for  this  alledged  reason, 
'*  Because  inasmuch  as  he  is  more  powerful 
and  fierce,  so  much  the  stricter  fetters  and 
the  harder  staff  are  necessary  to  bind  and  to 
repress  him.''  These  are  Becket's  own  words, 
p.  817. 

^  Stepb.  73.  Becket,  in  his  letter,  1.  5. 
ep.  73.  gives  his  own  account  of  these  con* 
fprences.  He  refused  to  absolve  the  bishops. 
Being  further  urged,  he  added,  unless  they 
would  swear  to  obey  the  papal  mandate. 
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CHAP.    Trumpets  announced  his  progress^  amid  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
^^-        titude ;  and    the   organ  was  made  to    pour  its  loudest  notes  of 

THE  REIOK        _      ^    1     .  •         IM 

orHENKYii.  gi^tulation™ 

""" — "^^ — '  The  mitred  clergy  accused  him  of  coming  to  set  En^and  in 
inteutions.  flames,  in  thus  trampling  do^n  his  fellow  bishops,  uncited,  unheard, 
and  even  unjudged.  He  answered,  that  the  peace  of  sinners  was 
no  peace ;  that  the  Pope  had  sent  the  mandate,  that  evil  peace 
might  be  broken.  Jerusalem,  in  her  wealth  and  self-indulgence, 
might  think  she  was  at  peace,  but  the  divine  vengeance  was 
hanging  over  her^*^.  This  figurative  language  could  only  increase 
ialarm  and  discontent.  Becket  proceeded  to  London,  to  meet  the 
young  king  Henry,  whom  he  had  brought  up;  and  also  to  begin 
his  visitations  on  those  whom  he  disapproved  of.  The  clergy  at 
Rochester  received  him  with  the  veneration  he  loved,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  metropolis  ^^.  Hie  populace  here  greeted  him 
with  the  acclamations  that  novelty,  pomp,  and  the  beUef  xxf  per*- 
secution  by  power,  always  excite.  But  his  self-^gratulatioa  was 
disturbed  by  a  message  from  the  young  king,  declining  to  see 
him,  and  ordering  him  not  to  go  through  towns  and  castles,  but 
to  return  to  Canterbury,  and  remain  in  his  see^^^. 

A  few  of  his  knights  attended  him  back  to  Kent,  armed  with 
lances  and  sliields,  to  protect  him  from  insults.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  it  to  be  reported  to  Henry  in  Normandy,  that  BeckA 
was  traversing  England  with  an  armed  force,     Becket  every  day 

experienced 

^  Steph.  73.    Quad.  L  9.  c.  5,  '"  Staph.  75.    The  metaciiger  was   the 

^  Steph.  74«  queen's  brother,  who  seeing  a  rich  citiaea 

^  His  biographers  declare  that  his  rkui  advaociog  to  Becket,  exclaimed,  ^  Are  you 

Ui  London  was  the  bej^ioning  of  a  tour  he  coming  to  the  king's  enemj?"  lb.  76.  Becket 

projficted  all  over  his  province,  to  pluck  and  was  stout  enough  to  answer,  that  he  would 

root  up   (ut  evelleret  et  eradicaret)  what,  nothave  obeyed  the  order,  if  a  solemn  festival 

during  his  absence,  had  grown  up  distorte  et  (Christmas)  had  not  been  approaching.  Quad, 

incomposite,  in  the  Lord's  garden.  Quad.  1. 3.  1.  3.  c.  9. 
€.  9.   So  that  he  had  determined  on  recom- 
mencing hostility. 
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experienced  new  indications  of  the  enmity  which  his  own  hostile  CHAP, 
spirit  had  provoked.  The  priors  of  the  churches^  and  the  upper 
citizens  of  London,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him,  were  summoned  or  henry  n, 
by  the  king's  officers  to  give  bail,  to  answer  a  charge  of  seditious 
conduct  for  thus  receiving  the  king's  enemy.  When  he  reached 
Canterbury,  many  indignities  were  oftered,  to  provoke  him  or 
his  servants  to  some  intemperance  that  might  justify  hostility. 
Becket  restrained  his  feetings,  but  now  beheld  his  danger.  He 
told  his  clergy,  that  the  quarrel  could  not  now  end  without 
effusion  of  blood ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  perish  for  the  church. 
He  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that  the  sword  of  death  hung  over  him,  and 
desired  his  prayers^^*.  Yet,  although  thus  alarmed,  there  is  no 
intimation  that  he  offered  to  withdraw  any  one  of  the  offensive 
measures,  which,  by  attacking  the  safety  of  others,  had  brought 
his  own  into  peril.  He  seems  to  have  still  resolved  to  rule  the 
tempest,  or  to  perish  in  it. 

The  suspended  prelates  proceeded  to  the  king  in  Normandy, 
mentioned  their  degradation,  and  imputed  it  to  Becket.  Henry 
asked  their  counsel.  They  answered,  ^'  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  ought  to  be  done.''«^At  last  one  added,  "  While  he  is  alive, 
neither  you  nor  your  kingdom  will  have  peace  ^^.'^  This  dreadful 
truth  completed  the  king's  wrath,  perhaps  the  more  strongly, 
because  he  had  to  blame  himself  for  appointing  to  the  sacred 
situation,  for  political  convenience,  a  man  who  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  was  of  all  others  the  most  unfit,  and  who  had  only 
acted  since,  as  a  knowledge  of  mankind  might  have  led  his  king 
to  have  anticipated.  Becket  had  been  no  hypocrite  before  his 
consecration ;  lofty  ambition  had  characterized  all  his  conduct ; 
and  to  give  it  the  sovereign  prelacy  of  England  for  its  field  of 
action,  was  an  imprudence  which  a  moderate  share  of  wisdom 

would 

"»Steph.78,  ?»Ibi^. 
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CHAP,     would  have  forbidden.     The  king's  anger   and   disquiet  was  so 
».«•  ^Jrni^    visible   in  his  countenance  and  actions,  that  four  barons  of  his 

THE  kEIGh  ' 

oTHEKEYu.  household,  Reginald  Fitz-Urso,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  and  Richard  Brjrto,  resolved  to  restore  his  tranquillity, 
by  destroying  his  adversary.  They  suddenly  left  the  court,  took 
different  roads  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  met  together  about  the  same 
hour  at  Saltwood,  near  Canterbury.  Ignorant  of  their  absence, 
Henry  held  a  counsel  with  his  barons,  and  complained  of  Becket's 
treasonable  intentions.  The  result  was,  that  three  of  them  were 
dispatched  to  arrest  the  archbishop  ^^.  But  the  others  arriving 
£rst,  anticipated  their  purpose. 
Hi8  new  It  was  Christmas  day.     Becket  performed  high  mass  himself  in 

cations.  *  ^^  cathedral,  and  preached  to  the  people.  In  this  sermon,  he 
took  occasion  to  say,  that  one  of  their  archbishops  had  been  a 
martyr,  and  that  it  was  possible  they  might  have  another.  But 
yet  unaltered  in  spirit,  with  this  possibility  distinctly  in  his 
recollection,  he  closed  the  service  of  this  sacred  day,  the  nativity  of 
the  Divine  Teacher  of  peace,  forgiveness,  and  brotherly  love,  with 
pronouncing  three  new  excommunications^^,  uttered  with  all  the 
fierceness,  animation  and  boldness^  that  indignant  eloquence  could 
express ^^.  On  the  fifth  day  af^rwards,  the  four  barons  entered 
Canterbury,  with  a  large  military  force,  which  they  had  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  castles*     They  sent  to  the  mayor  to  bring 

the 

"*  Steph.  79.    These  commissioners  had  indignabundtu,  tarn  ardens^  tarn  audens,  Domi- 
no part  in  the  catastrophe  that  followed.  natim  et  expressim  in  cervicosos  terras  et 

^  Stepb.  80.  I  feel  authorized  to  put  this  sporeos  invehitur,  et  plerosque  de  aulicis  regi 

fact    thus  strongly,  because  his  friend   d)e  patri  magis  famitiaribus — in  spiritu  judicii 

cardinal  I'heodwin  exhorted  him  to  a  mUd  et    spiritu    ardons    anathemate    percussiu* 

conduct,  that  he  might  be  verbo  et  opere,  1.  3.  c.  10.    1  his  was  his  first  and  last  public 

imitatorcm  Christi.  ep.  6a.  p.  828.  discourse  before  his  death.    It  appears  to  me 

'**  After  describing  the  first  part  of  his  to  demand  our  fixed  attention,  because  the 

discourse  to  have  been  a  pathetic  address  to  man  of  violence  will  always  excite  and  must 

their  feelings,  the  words  of  his  biographers  always  expect  the  stroke  of  repercussion, 
are,  «  Post  priores  gemitus,  tamftrut,  tarn 
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tlie  citizens  anned  to  the  prelate's  house,  on  the  king's  service*  ^  ^|^  P* 
Finding  that  the  city  officers  hesitated,  they  then  commanded  the  khgk 
diat  at  least  they  should  make  no  stir,  whatever  might  happen ^^.    ^^  he^r^  ^^ 

With  twelve  of  their  knights,  they  proceeded  to  Becket's  bed-  His  ca- 
chamber.  It  was  about  10  o'clock.  He  had  just  finished  his  own  ^^^  ^' 
repast :  his  family  was  still  at  table.  He  saluted  the  intruders,  who 
made  no  intelligible  answer,  but  sat  down,  feeing  him,  among  the 
monks.  Reginald  told  him,  that  they  came  from  the  king,  to  have 
the  excommunications  withdrawn,  the  suspended  restored,  and 
satisfaction  given  to  the  government  on  his  treasonable  projects. 
Becket  said,  the  Pope  had  excommunicated,  and  must  absolve 
the  archbishop;  but  that  he  would  restore  the  others,  if  they  would 
with  humble  submission  put  themselves  upon  his  mercy.  "  From 
whom  had  you  the  archbishoprick  ?"  demanded  Reginald.  ,'  Its 
spirituals  from  God  and  the  Pope,'  said  Becket,  *  its  temporalis 
from  the  king.'  "  Did  not  the  king  give  you  all  ?"  *  By  no 
means.'  The  barons  murmured,  and  gnashed  their  teeth ;  they 
remembered  the  king's  efforts  to  compel  his  election,  and  they 
thought  his  distinction  a  casuistry.  Becket  exclaimed,  '  In  vain 
you  menace  me.  If  all  the  swords  of  England  were  brandishing 
over  my  head,  your  terrors  could  not  move  me.  Foot  to  foot, 
you  would  find  me  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Lord.'  He  added, 
*  Knowing  what  has  passed  between  you  and  me,'  (three  of  them 
had  been  in  his  service  as  chancellor)  *  I  wonder  that  you  dare  to 
threaten  an  archbishop  in  his  house.'  "  We  will  do  more  than 
threaten,"  cried  Reginald  fiercely,  and  rose  to  withdraw.  His 
retainers  now  gathered  round  Becket.  The  barons  seized  some  of 
his  knights,  and  rushed  through  the  hall  to  their  friends,  who  had 

possessed 

^^  The  following  account  is  drawn  up  from  •ther   friends   fled :    I  have  therefore  pre- 

the  narrative  of  William  Fitz  Stephen,  who  ferred  his  authority,  p.  81 — 88.     The  more 

was  present  at  all  the  incidents,  and  who  copious  accounts  may  be  seen  in  Quadrilogus^ 

remained  with  the  archbishop  even  when  his  1.  3.  c.  13. 

Hh 
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possessed  themselves  of  the  gate,  caUing  them  to  arms,  Reginald 
put  on  his  armour  in  the  fore  court,  and  took  an  axe  from  a  man 
at  work.  As  their  blows,  to  force  again  their  entrance,  were  heard, 
Becket  was  advised  to  take  an  asylum  in  the  church.  He  refused. 
Some  forcibly  pressed  him  out ;  others  remarked,  that  it  was  time 
for  vespers.  He  then  ordered  his  cross  to  be  brought,  and  slowly 
followed  his  friends  to  the  cloister.  He  went  on  to  the  upper 
altar,  where  he  used  to  hear  the  family  mass.  He  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  fourth  step,  when  Reginald  appeared  in  complete 
armour,  and  with  his  sword  drawn.  "  Hither !  to  me — ^ye  servants 
of  the  king.''  The  other  three  followed,  covered  with  mail,  and 
brandishing  their  swords.  His  friends  wished  to  shut  the  door 
against  them.  He  descended  from  the  steps  to  forbid  it :  he  saw 
that  if  they  intended  murder,  escape  was  hardly  possible,  and  he 
determined  to  die  with  dignity  and  courage.  Yet  as  the  evening 
shade  was  now  spreading,  and  they  were  near  the  crypt,  he  might 
have  retired  into  some  of  its  dark  corners,  or  through  another 
door  have  gained  the  staircase,  and  had  at  least  an  interval  o£ 
safety.  He  declined  both.  He  neither  supplicated  nor  com- 
plained. A  voice  cried,  "  Where  is  the  traitor?''  He  was  silent. 
"  Where  is  the  Archbishop?"  '  Here,'  answered  Becket — *  but 
not  a  traitor.  Why  do  you  enter  the  church  in  such  a  dress? 
What  is  your  object  ?'  "  That  you  should  die — it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  be  allowed  to  live  longer."  Becket's  only  reply  was» 
^  Then  I  go  to  death  in  the  Lord's  name.  I  commend  ray  soul, 
and  the  cause  of  the  church,  to  God  and  the  Saints.  I  will  never 
fly  dn  account  of  your  swords,  but  I  forbid  you  to  touch  my 
friends.'  Some  one  at  this  moment  struck  him  between  the 
shoulders,  with  a  sword  flat,  saying,  "  Fly,  or  you  are  dead !"  He 
would  not  stir,  but  stretched  out  his  neck  to  their  blows.  Others 
wished  to  drag  him  first  out  of  the  church,  not  chusing  to  destroy 

him^ 
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bim  there.     He  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  it;  and  that    clfAP. 

IX 

they  might  execute  there,  their  intentions  or  their  orders.     As  ^„„,^,' 

•f  ^  '  THE  KKlGir 

they  dragged  him,  he  resisted,  and  his  friends  struggled  to  hold  ofhbnryh. 
him  back.  A  blow,  from  Tracy's  sword^  at  one  of  the  assistants^ 
wounded  Becket's  head  and  arm.  When  he  saw  his  blood,  he 
recommended  his  soul  to  God.  A  second  blow  threw  him  on  his 
face  before  an  altar;  yet  he  had  strength  to  join  his  hands  asi  in 
prayer,  and  to  cover  himself  with  his  cloak,  that  he  might  die 
decently.  In  this  procumbent  posture,  another  struck  him  with 
such  violence  on  the  head,  that  the  sword  broke  in  his  skull,  and 
and  on  the  pavement.  A  fourth  blow»  also  on  the  head»  destroyed 
him^^. 

Thus  perished  by  foul  murder,  this  c^brated  man,  courageous 
in  his  death,  extraordinary  in  his  life — ^possessed  of  a  spirit  too 
great  for  a  subject — vast  in  all  his  designs-^  never  measuring  his 
objects  by  their  practicability,  but  pursuing  them  with  a  vehemence 
as  imperious  as  his  ambition^  and  with  a  perseverance  which 
failure  only  stimulated,  and  which  even  personal  danger  could 
neither  appal  nor  diminish. 

But  his  murder  justly  excited  a  sentiment  of  indignation  through 
Europe.  Henry's  solemn  asseveration,  that  it  was  perpetrated 
without  his  privity,  and  his  promises  to  abandon  his  favourite 
measures,  were  at  last  admitted  at  Rome^^^ ;  but  he  was  enjoined  a 
humiliating  penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  who  was  in  time  canonized 
as  a  saint,  and  venerated  as  a  martyr.  His  death  expiated  the 
faults  of  his  life.     Assassination  puts  the  sympathies  of  all  men  on 

the 

■"  A  stnmge  MusioQ  of  mind  has- led  his  ^  Hoveden  details  Henry's  lavish  pro- 
biographers  to  endeayour  to  find,  and  anxiously  mises  to  the  pope,  p.  5^9*  But  though 
to  descrihe,  a  similarity  between  some  of  the  apparently  defeated^  that  he  practically  esta- 
circumstances  of  Becket's  death,  and  our  blished  his  power  over  his  clergy  seems  pro- 
Saviooi's  sufferings.  See  Quad.  c.  1 8.  In  this,  bable,  from  his  conduct  towards  the  bishop  of 
however,  they  only  followed  Becket's  own  Durham  after  Becket's  death.  Hoved.  p.6i5* 


tone,  which  we  have  already  remarked. 


H  u2 
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the  side  of  the  victim.  He  died  a  martyr  to  the  principles  he 
chose  to  maintain;  and  as  they  were  favourable  to  the  papal 
pretensions,  his  memory  was  enshrined  with  every  honour  that  the 
papal  power  could  confer. 

In  our  times,  this  political  drama  has  ceased.  We  compassionate 
Becket  for  his  flagitious  murder;  but  we  cannot  avoid  feeling, 
that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  struggle,  his  success  would  have 
converted  the  clergy  of  England  into  a  distinct  Braminical  cast 
released  from  all  legal  responsibility,  independent  of  both  crown 
and  parliament,  and  towering  high  above  all  in  an  awful  sanctity 
flowing  from  their  order,  unconnected  with  their  moral  conduct, 
and  which  no  personal  vices  would  have  been  admitted  to  destroy. 
Some  exhibition  of  this  sort  has  appeared  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
to  the  political  misery,  and  intellectual  (perhaps  we  may 
add  even  moral)  degradation,  of  both  those  countries.  Its 
establishment  in  England,  would  have  favoured  its  introduction 
into  France  ^^;  and  Europe  might  have  became  a  new  Egypt, 
governed  by  an  hierarchy,  whose  leader  would  have  been  the 
pope^^^.  The  great  effect  of  Henry's  struggle  was  to  prevent 
this  stupendous  revolution,  by  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  legal 
tribunals,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  What  sovereign 
has    maintained   a   cause    more    momentous    to    his    people    or 


mankind.'^ 


Thomas 


'**  How   disposed  some  of  the  dignified  tatem  vestram,  p.  863;  a  phrase  which  Becket 

clergy  of  France  were  to  make  the  pope  the  also  sometimes  addressed  to  the  pope,  1. 1. 

universal  sovereign,  we  may   perceive  from  ep.  129.  p.  212. 

the  beginning  of  one  of  the  letters  of  the  "*  Becket  may  have  conceived  that  the 

archbiship  of  Sens  to  the  Pontiff:  ••  To  your  sacerdotol  government  of  the  world  was  pre- 

apostolati,  O  holy  father,  is  given  all  power  ferable  10  its  government  by  uncivilized  and 

in  heaven  and  in  earth,     A  two-edged  sword  illiterate  warriors.     He  may  have  been  half 

is  in  your  hands.    You  are  appointed  oxer  all  an  enthusiast.    But  his  personal  aggrandize- 

nations  and  kingdoms,  10  bind  their  kings  in  nient  was  so  intimately  connected  with  his 

fetters,  an<l  their  nobles  in  iron  shackles."  success,  that  we  cannot  now  separate  his 

1.5.  ep.  82.  p.  861.    He  calls  him  majes-  con^ience  from  his  ambition. 
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*    Tnoirias  k  Becket  was  the  last  of  that  description  of  ambitious    chap. 
clergymen,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  the  throne,  and  to  raise  the 

^•^  '  ^  ^  '  THE  REION 

church  above  the  crown,  the  ecclesiastical  above  the  constitutional  ofhenryh. 

power  of  the  state.     But  after  him,  the  struggle  was  attempted 

no  more.     His   fate  was    a   lasting    admonition  of  the  personal 

danger  of  such  conflicts;  and  the  experience,  that  an  archbishop 

of  his  talents  and  activity  could  be  destroyed,  without  rebellion 

in  the  people  and  deposition  to  the  king,    taught  every  future 

metropolitan  to  calculate  the  perils  as  well  as  the  gratifications 

of  ambition.     Becket  had  lived  in  honour  and  greatness,  vying 

with  the   proudest,    till   he    began   the   conflict.     Mortifications, 

suspicion,  a  seven  years  exile,  and  a  violent  death,  were  its  bitter 

compensations.     The  hazards  and  the  evils  of  such  an  enterprize, 

thus  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  good  that  could  be  attained, 

no  more   Odos,    Dunstans,  Anselms,   or   Beckets,  appear  in  our 

ecclesiastic  history.    If  Becket  failed,  who  could  hope  to  succeed? 

and  what  had  Becket  gained  ?     Of  him,  from  the  hour  in  which 

he  began  his  sacerdotal  combat,  the  prophetic  metaphor  may  be 

justly   repeated — **  He    sowed    the    wind,   and  he    reaped    the 

whiriwind^^." 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Heiiiy« 
was  the  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England.  ^Trdand! 

'Of  this  interesting  country,  so  pregnant  with  genius  and  sensi- 
bility, and  with  taste  and  judgment  fast  maturing,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  without  respect  and  affection.     Her  present  improvements 

announce 

"'  A  passage  in  one  of  Becket's  letters,  assisted  the  church,  I  would  rather  that  he 

makes  me  think  that  his  expansive  mind  had  would  have  possessed  not  one  kingdom  only, 

framed  some  vast  plan  of  aggrandizement  b\it  many,  and  the  most  extensive  kingdoms  of 

for  his  Icing  as  well  as  for  himself,  if  that  the  earth/*  1.  5.    ep.  73.  p.  851.     Who  can 

king  had  consented  to  have  been  subservient  tell  from  what  desolations  of  ambition  the 

to  his  autliority  ;  for  he  solemnly  says —  discord  between  Henry  and  Becket  preserved 

<*  They  charge  me  with  wishing   to  depose  mankind  ? 
the  king.    God  is  toy  witness,  that  if  he  had 
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CHAP,    announce  a  brilliant  futurity;  but  we  have  here  to  contemplate 
her  rude  infant  form.     She  has  now  attained  an  eminence,  from 

THE  KEIGH  ... 

OF  HENRY  II.  which  she  may  look  back  with  the  pride  of  conscious  progress 
on  the  state  of  her  barbarous  ancestors.  The  nations  of  the  East 
began  in  civilization,  and  have  degenerated  into  barbarism ;  but 
the  nations  of  Europe  peopled  it  in  their  savage  state,  and  ha\  e 
gradually  advanced  to  refinement  and  celebrity*  Ireland  has 
experienced  this  progress:  and  her  humble  cradle  is  interesting, 
from  its  striking  contrast  with  her  rising  prosperity. 

Ireland  Ireland  was  very  early  known  to  the  Greeks.    It  is  mentioned 

the  Greeks;  in  works  ascribed  to  Orpheus ^^,  and  Aristotle^**.  In  the  first,  it 
is  called  lemis;  in  the  latter,  lerne.  These  terms  may  be  only 
mispronunciations  of  its  old  vernacular  name,  EUrin,  or  Erin, 
which  indeed  actually  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  calls  the 
island  Irin^^. 

itshistorical  It  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  claim  a  very  ancient  and 
diversified  ancestry.  Their  inventions  or  traditions— K)f  colonies 
led  by  Cessera  the  grandson  of  Noah,  by  Partliolanus  three 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  by  Nemedus  the  Scythian, 
by  the  sons  of  Dela — existed  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  are 
commemorated  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis^^.  The  fis^bulous  history 
of  Ireland  has  since  been  worked  into  an  elaborate  tissue  by 
OTlaherty^^^;  and  in  our  days,  Vallancey  has  added  suppositions 

with 

'^  The  Argonautica.   v.  1179.     It  says,  Eire,  the  eminent  island  of  kbgs — 

**  We  passed  by  the  island  lemida,''  which  is  Ihe  celebrated  place  of  the  magnanimous, 

the  accusative  case  of  lemis.  So,  in  the  poem  written  by  Modud  about 

>^  De  Mundo.  c.  3.—"  two  great  islands,  "43.  beginning 

which  they  call  Albion  and  Jerne.'  ^]'^>  ^«  >."*»  "J»  "^^T"" 

""  Eire,  virgm  island  of  samts. 

>^  Diod.  Sic.  L  5.  p.  309.    la  the  old         ««,,..,«  u-      «•,.  1 

¥  •  t  -^ J  u    ri  r  ^      n  *  •  "•  In    his  Topographia    Hibemica,    1.  3. 

Insh  verse  cited  by  Flaherty,  Og.  p.  1.  It  w  /.    r^     u     •    u-    a     v 

J,   .  J,.    "^  ^»     o    f  ^  j^ — ^  pnnted by  Cambden  m  his  Angltca, 

x:,.         ...         , .  Normanica,  Hibcm.    Franc.  1603. 

Eire  ard  inis  na  kiog,  '  '^ 

Maigean  molbthac  na  moirgniom.  '^  In  his  Ogygia,  London  1685. 


fables ; 
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widi  all  the  extravagance,  without  the  ingenuity,  of  fiction^*®. 
It  would  seem  that  their  ancient  poems  and  chronicles  contain 
names  and  series  of  kings,  but  with  inconsistent  chronology  and 
a  barren  nomenclature,  from  which  subsequent  chroniclers  have, 
like  Saxo  Grammaticus,  attempted  to  build  up  a  national  history  ^^« 

But  Ireland  yet  wants  an  intelligent  investigator  of  her  anti-> 
quities,  who,  competent  to  decipher  her  decaying  manuscripts, 
and  uniting  a  cool  discernment  with  adequate  learning  and  impar* 
tiality,  will  collect  her  curious  memorials  that  yet  remain,  and 
separate  the  spurious  and  unaiitiiorized  fable  from  the  authentic 
document  and  genuine  tradition.  That  Ireland  had  anciently 
acquired  great  celebrity,  we  may  infer  from  tlie  intimation  of 
Festus  Avienus,  that  it  wa£  called  The  Sacred  Island  ^^.  Many 
of  its  traditions  imply  that  it  has  be^i  much  consecrated  by 
superstition,  but  we  cannot  now  discover  the  reason  of  its  peculiar 
veneration. 

Of  all  their  traditions,  one  of  their  most  ancient  and  least 
irrational,  is  that  which  deduces  some  part  of  their  population 
from    Spain  ^*^.     That   it   was    frequented,   in   ancient  times,  by 

navigators 


CHAP, 
IX. 

THE  mEIGK 
OF  BSNKT  U, 


Its  connec- 
tions with 
Spain; 


^*^  See  his  numerous  Essays,  dispersed  in 
the  Collectanea  Hihernica ;  aad  especially 
the  4th  vol. 

i«  O'Flaherty  particularizes  three  ancient 
poems.  One,  beginning  with  the  verse  quoted 
in  the  preceding  note  (145)  contained  the 
first  colonies  brought  into  Irelanf),  and  the 
names  of  the  chief  kings  of  Ireland,  to  St. 
Patrick  ;  of  whom  one  distich  stated  136. — 
The  second  poem  was  written,  1143,  by 
G.  Modud,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Ardbrecain, 
beginning  with  the  verse  quoted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  note,  carrying 
on  the  Irish  history  from  4^28  to  i032."Tbe 
third  poem,  written  by  Conang  O'Malconar, 
comprised  the  history  from  428  to  1014. 
But  he  says  that  he  could  not  fix  his  foot 


in  either  of  these  poems,  because  he  found 
that  the  separate  numbers  allotted  to  each 
king's  reign,  did  not  agree  with  the  totals  in 
the  same  author ;  and  though  he  tried  three 
copies  of  the  first  poem  on  the  heathen  kings, 
he  found  them  to  differ,  not  only  from  each 
other,  but  with  themselves,  as  he  explains 
in  p.  2. 

^  He  says,  two  days  will  bring  you 
•  -  -  in  sacram,  sic  iosulam 
Dixere  prisci    -    -    -    - 
£am  que  late  gens  Hibernorum  colit. 
Felt.  Av. 
*•*  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  mentions   this    tradition    twice.     He 
states,  without  any  chronology,   and  with 
some  of  the  usual  drapery  of  tradition^  that 

two 
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THE  REIGN 


Its  language; 


navigators  from  Cadiz,  is  mentioned  by  a  Greek  writer  ^*^;  and 
indeed,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Pheniciaii 
OF  HENRY  II.  or  Carthaginian  merchants,  from  their  Spanish  ports,  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  account  for  its  having  become  known  by  name  to  the 
Greeks  so  long  before  they  or  the  Romans  personally  explored 
the  Irish  Ocean. 

Its  vernacular  language  proves  beyond  all  controversy  that  its 
inhabitants  have  sprung  from  the  great  Celtic  race,  which  once 
pervaded  the  Western  regions  of  Europe.  The  Irish  tongue  is 
of  the  same  generic  family  with  the  Welsh,  the  Conush,  and  the 
Armoric;  but  the  differences  in  its  declensions,  conjugations, 
particles,  and  structure,  prove  that  it  early  separated  from  its 
parent  stock,  before  the  kindred  languages  attained  the  state  in 
which  they  have  become  known  to  us.  The  Gaelic  differs  from 
the  Welsh  little  more  than  the  Latin  from  the  Greek. 

Much  has  been  disputed  about  the  Irish  letters.  The  Bobeloth 
characters;  the  Beth-luisnon, Ogham,  and Ogham-Croabh  writing; 
have  been  eagerly  dilated  on.  But  although  it  has  been  fancied  that 
Fenius  Farsadh,  the  pronepos  of  Japhet,  first  invented  Irish  letters  ^^^; 

and 


and  letters. 


two  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  it  from 
Spain;  one  under  Bartholomeus, and  ano- 
ther  under  Nimech^  which  failed.  A  third 
adventure,  under  the  three  sons  of  a  Spanish 
chief,  succeeded.  A  vessel  of  sixty  men  and 
women  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest,  who 
perished  in  the  waters,  and  peopled  Ireland, 
c.  6  &  7. — From  some  peritissimi  Scotorum 
he  notices  a  wilder  tradition,  of  a  Spanish 
colony,  whose  chief  had  emigrated  from 
i£gypt  to  Spain,  c.  9. — 3  Gale  Script, 
pp.  100,  101. — The  account  of  Nennius  is 
valuable,  for  two  reasons.  It  shews  that  in 
the  ninth  century  the  Irish  derived  them- 
selves from  Spain,  when  they  had  no  motive 
Imt  their  own  traditions,  to  do  so;  and  that 


their  traditions,  though  varying  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, centred  in  this  idea.  His  first 
chapters  also  give  us  the  original  statement 
about  Partholanus  aud  Nimedh  in  all  its 
primitive  simplicity,  without  the  addition  of 
the  incredible  chronology  which  was  after* 
wards  added  to  it. 

^^  Gesner,  in  his  notes  on  the  Argonautica, 
p.  431.  says  that  Aristides,  in  his  i£gypt. 
calls  it  the  Great  Island,  mi  mrrtwt^aw  ''iC^pwr, 
and  sa^s  that  in  his  age  voyages  were  daily 
made  to  it  from  Cadis. 

^  Flah.  Ogyg.  p.  63.  who  intimates  that 
the  Irish  language  was  created  anew  at  a 
school  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and  distin-* 
guished  into  the  beurla  feui,  the  lawyers' 

dialect ; 
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and  that  OUam  Fodlah  took  the  trouble,  eight  centuries  before  chap. 
our  Saviour,  to  make  a  society  to  inspect  the  genealogies  and 
chronicles  of  Ireland,  who  composed  therefrom  the  invisible  ofhenrtii. 
register  called  the  Psalter  of  Taragh*^;  yet  it  is  certain  that  no 
Irish  MS.  has  been  found  more  ancient  than  the  tenth  century. 
The  oldest  and  most  authentic  of  the  Irish  records,  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  of  Innisfallen,  and  Tigemach,  and  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
were  written  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ^*^.  The 
ancient  historical  poems  are  placed  in  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Flaherty,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  curiosity  for  the  ancient 
literature  of  his  country,  than  studious  Irishmen  have,  at  le&st 
pubhcly,  exhibited  ^^. 

The  rational  literary  history  of  Ireland  may  be  stated  to  begin 
with  its  conversion  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth 
century  *^'^.  That  they  had  their  bards,  or  harpers,  before  that 
period,  cannot  be  doubted  ^^.  But  there  is  no  good  evidence 
that  Ireland  had  the  use  of  letters  anterior  to  St.  Patrick. 


dialect;  the  bcurla  fele,  the  poetical  dialect; 
tlie  beui  la  tebide,  the  eclectic  dialect ;  and 
the  gnait  beiirla,  the  vulgar  dialect.   lb. 

**•  Beauford's  Druldism  revived   in  ValK 
Collect.  Hib.  V.  a.  p.  162. 

^  The  Psalter  of  Casliel,  a  chronicle  iu 
the  Irish  language,  was  written  by  Cormac,  • 
king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  died 
908.  Few  have  seen  this  MS.  though  it  was 
extant  in  Ware's  time,  Ant.  Hib.  c.  21. 
There  are  many  extracts  from  it  in  an  old 
but  iater  work,  containing  both  Latin  and 
Irish,  called  Psalter  Narran.  Ware,  ib. — 
The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  begin  with  the 
time  of  Oliol  Olom,  the  heathen  king  of  the 
two  Munsters,  who  died  172  years  before 
the  arrival  of  St  Patrick.  O'Connor's  Dis- 
sert. 3  Coll.  Hib.  237. — ^The  Annals  of 
Tiu^rnaoh  0*Broin,  whose  author  died  1088, 
^Flah.  7.)  begin  with  the  building  of  Emania, 
«ix   generations  before   the   Christian   tera* 


The 

Connor,  ib,— The  Annals  of  Ulster  have 
been  printed  by  Johnstone,  in  his  Celto- 
Normannicae:  they  are  brief  and  imperfect, 
but  useful. 

***  Besides  the  three  poems  already  noticed, 
Flaherty  mentions  the  chronological  poem 
written  in  Irish  by  Gilla-Coeman,  in  whicb^ 
commencing  ab  initio  rerum,  he  carries  it 
down  to  his  own  times,  in  1072.  Og.  p.  6. 
It  begins — Annalad  a  nail,  &c.  *^  The  Annals 
of  ages  brought  from  the  beginning."  Mr. 
Connor  admits  that  Gilla-Coeman,  and  many 
oth«r  of  the  old  Iri«h  antiquaries,  have  fallen 
into  mistakes  and  anachronisms,  p.  243. 

'*'  St.  Patrick  was  a  North  Britain,  bom 
at  Nemthur,  now  Kirk  Patrick,  between 
Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  about  37  u  He 
went  to  Ireland  about  433,  and  died  there, 
493*  at  the  age  of  122.  Tanner  Bibl.  Monast. 

P-  579- 
^  Bede  mentions  an  axcellent  poet,  whom 
I  I  Patrick 
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CHAP.         The  Irish  were  a  people  of  sc»ne  importance  before   Patrick 
visited  them.    Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century,  states,  that  Ireland 

TB«  REIGN  .    .  . 

orH£N&Yii.  had  remarkable  cities;  and  among  the  topographical  names  of  its 
Its  ancient  \.  Hvcrs  and  towns,  which  he  penned  down,  we  find  some  existing 
state.  appellations,  as  Shannon  (Sonos;)  the  Boyne  (Bououinda;)    and 

Dublin  (Eblana)*^^.  Another  ancient  geographer  describes  it 
as  containing  1 6  provinces,  or  tribes,  and  15  distinguished 
towns  \^.  Ireland  was,  however,  so  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
or  was  so  rude  in  its  population,  that  the  most  extravagant  accounts 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  concerning  it.  Strabo  remarks,  that 
it  was  reported  that  the  Irish  were  much  wilder  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  and  eat  human  flesh,  and  even  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  parents,  and  that  they  lived  in  promiscuous  incest^^** 
Diodorus  mentions  them  only  to  state,  that  they  devoured  men*^*; 
which  St.  Jerom  also  notices  ^^*.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence 
to  discuss  how  far  these  imputations  were  true,  because  we  know 
of  our  own  ancestors,  the  Saxons,  that  they  are  described  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  peculiarly  ferocious;  and  all  nations^ 
in  their  barbarous  state,  have  been  sufficiently  atrocious.  But  it 
is  proper  to  add,  that  Strabo  fairly  owns  that  he  does  not  give 
his  picture  from  the  information  of  persons  whom  he  considered 
worthy  of  credit;  we  may  therefore  interpret  these  vague  rumours 
to  mean  only,  that  the  ancient  Irish  were,  like  all  the  Northern 

parts 

Patrick  met  in  Themoria,  named  Dabtag,  '*'  Jerom,  in  his  treatise  against  Jovinus^ 
and  a  younger  one,  named  Pheg.  Op.  v.  3.  says  the  Scoti  in  his  time  were  «»9^«rtf  A71, 
f*  3-20.  Their  bards  seem  to  have  pretended  atque  in  deliciis  maxime  habebant  virorum 
to  sorcery,  for  one  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  quidem  nates,  mulierum  ubera. — He  asserts 
life,  as  poeta  et  magus,  and  as  practising  his  that  when  he  was  in  Gau],  he  saw  Scoti  eat 
magical  art.  Bol)and.  Feb.  1 19.  human  flesh. — Mela,  praising  their  delicious 

"*  Ptol.  Geosr.  pastures,  speaks  sourly  of  the  inhabitants : 

^'  Cultores  ejus  inconditi  sunt,  et  omnium 
virtutum  igaari,  pletatis  admodum  expertes.^ 

"'  Strabo,  Geog.  J.  4.  p.  307.  cd.  L  3.  c.  6.  p.  a66.  ed.  Lug.  BaU  lyaa. 


Marcianus  Heracleota. 
Strabo,  Geog.  1.4.  p. 
^  Died.  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  309.  ed.  Rbod. 
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parts  of  Europe  before  the  Christian  era,  wild  and  uncivilized,     c  H  a  P. 
aiid  very  little  known  beyond  their  own  coasts.  ^^^  REiotf 

As  the  ancient  Irish  were  distinguished  into  many  tribes,  whose  of  henry  h. 
chiefs  may  have  bom  the  title  of  kings,  Ireland  may  have  once  j^  ^^ 
contained    nineteen    kingdoms  ^^.     But    these    at    last   became  kingdoms. 
absorbed   into   five  greater   sovereignties,    that    long  continued; 
Munster,    Meath,  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught.     The  king- 
dom of    Meath,   although    the   smallest  in    extent,   was   distin- 
guished  among  the   rest   for  its   venerated    city  Themoria,   or 
Teagh-mor,  the  great  mansion,  the  king  of  which  is  repeatedly 
declared,  in  the  ancient  authors,  to  have  been  supreme  over  the 
rest  of  the  Island  ^^^. 

War  was  the  passion  and  the  habit  of  the  Irish.  All  their  Their  per- 
kings  seem  to  have  been  perpetually  engaged  in  murdering  each  l^arfare. 
other,  and  their  subjects;  and  hence  their  personal  supremacy 
was  frequently  varying.  Thus  Feighlim  Reachtmhuir,  king  of 
Meath^  who  is  described  as  a  great  legislator  riiat  governed  all 
Ireland,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Conn,  who  obtained  the 
sarname  of  Keud-Chathach,  or  of  an  hundred  battles.  And  this 
incessant  fighter  fell  himself  in  bfettie  against  Tybraide  Tireach 
king  of  Ulster ^^.  One  chief  collecting  aii  army  of  followers 
to  plunder  or  conquer  another,  is  the  great  feature  of  all  the 
ancient  Irish  history ;  which  must  have  made  the  couqtry,  with 
all  its  advantages,  difer  little  from  the  present  state  of  New 
Zealand. 

The 

••*  Vattanccy,  frdfti  the  dncient  book  calfed  stood  is  now  called  Taragh.  CoH.  Hib.  v.  3, 

Le^bftr  iia  Geart,  «ntt«nera:te8  these  kinger  p.  4*20. 

and  tlwir  respective  tribuiesi  Collect.  Hib.         "•  See  the  Lives  of  St.  Ida  and  Brigida, 

vo\.  u  p.  384— 3f90.  written  in   the  sixth   century,  ap.  Bolland. 

*•  Bede,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  (Op.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  and  Feb.— So  lolldnd 

r.  3.  p.  316.)  calls  Thenwria  the  caput  regni  Mac  Dnnling,  who  died  506,  is  stated   to 

Scoto^-um;  and  numy  old  writers  so  mefntionp  have  won  between  thirty  and  forty  battles. 

it.     It  is  now  no  more.    The  place  where  it  lb.  p.  161. 


Ii2 
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IX. 

TliE  KEIGN 
OF  HEN  RT  II 

St  PathcL 


state  ef 
Ireland,  in 
the  twelfth 
century. 


The  generous  self-devotion  of  St.  Patrick  introduced  Christiaiiitjr 
and  christian  Uterature  into  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century.  But  it 
did  not  find  a  congenial  soil  there  till  the  sixth,  when  a  monastery, 
founded  by  St.  Columba,  occasioned  the  erection  of  many  others 
by  his  disciples  ^^'^;  and  then  Ireland  became  distinguished  in  the 
West,  for  the  attainments  of  her  scholars,  who  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  even  benefited  E^ngland,  and  instructed  Italy  and 
France  ^^®.  But  this  was  a  partial  sunshine,  that  neither  extended 
far,  nor  lasted  long.  In  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  the 
Northmen  from  the  Baltic  effected  by  force  various  settlements, 
and  made  greater  depredations  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ireland,  where 
her  improvements  chiefly  lay  ^^^.  England  had  now  and  then  a 
transient  communication  with  some  of  its  kings  ^^^;  but  no  pemia* 
nent  or  beneficial  intercourse  took  place;  and  Ireland  continued  its 
internal  habits  of  bloodshed  and  violence,  until  they  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  English  expeditions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

At  this  period,  the  Irish  are  described  as  unlike  other  nations, 
in  the  nurture  of  their  children:  they  did  not  nurse  them 
elaborately,  as  was  then  usual  elsewhere,  but  they  left  them  to 
nature  *^^.  The  Irish  may  be  proud  of  the  remark,  though  meant 
to  be  censorial,  for  their  custom  was  wiser  than  the  art  they 
neglected  ^^**     Their  state  of  society,  and  their  manners,  were 

barbarous* 


^^  Bede  Hiet  1.  4.  c.  4.   p.  107. 

***  It  is  a  circumstance  flattering  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  Irish,  that  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Franco  Theotisc  poems,  is 
a  dialogue  of  moral  aphorisms,  between  Tyrol 
a  king  of  the  Scoti,  and  his  son ;  (see  it  in 
Schilter's  Thesaurus,  v.  a.)  unless  indeed 
Scotland  might  by  the  time  of  its  composition 
rather  claim  the  appellation.  Ilifi  title  is 
Kunig  von  Schotten. 

"•  Sec  Snorre  5  History,  Langebeck's  Anti- 
quitates  Danicae,  and  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
ibr  the  detaib  of  these  attacks. 


"*  Thus  Lanfraoc  wrote  letters  to  two 
Irish  kings.  See  his  Op.  318,  319. 

^^  Non  accurate,  ut  assolet,  nutriuntnr — 
fere  concta  naturae  relinquuntur.  Giral.  Top. 
Hib.  1. 3.  c.  10. 

*"  Giraldus's  notice  of  thth  omissions, 
will  shew  the  barbarous  modes  of  nursing 
then  practised :  ''  They  did  not  adapt  them 
to  cradles,  nor  swathe  them  with  bands,  nor 
cherish  their  tender  limbs  in  baths,  nor 
compose  them  by  art.  Their  midwives  did 
not  ereet  their  noses,  nor  depress  their  laces, 

nor 
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barbarous.     Their  usual  dress  was  black  wooUens.     They  used    ^9J^^* 

neither   saddles,   boots,    nor   spurs;  their  bridle  was   their   bit.  ^j,,.  ^jg,^^ 

They  des{used  armour,  as  burthensome  and  cowardly.    They  were  ©fhrhryji. 

dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  war-hatchet,  and  the  stone  ^".     They 

spumed  agriculture,  social  wealth,  and  laws.     They  preferred  the 

wild  pastoral  life  of  their  woods  and  meadows ;  the  companions 

of  their  cattle,  and  ranging  rude  and  free  as  they  did.    Their  hair 

and  beards  were  left  as  nature  chose  to  dilate  them.    They  would 

neither  use  trade  nor  any  mechanic  art.     They  loved  th^r  hfe 

of   savage    indolence,    and   esteemed    their   barbarous    freedom 

the  summit  of  felicity  ^'^^^     But  at  all  times  full  of  genius,  the 

Irish,   even  amidst  this  barbarism,  excelled  every  other  nation 

in  the  practice  of  music  ^^*:  their  instruments  were  the  harp  and 

the  drum;  the  former  with  metal  wires. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  in  this  reign  reminds  us  of  the 
successes  of  Europe  against  the  rude  tribes  of  America;  it  was 
the  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  of  discipline  over  multitude. 
Henry  had  once  speculated  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  the 
only  English  pope  that  has  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  enterprise.  His  aversion  to  war  deferred  its 
execution ;  and  what  the  king  did  not  presume  to  attempt,  a  few 
adventurers  achieved,  to  his  astonishment  and  to  their  own. 

Dermod  the  king  of  Leinster  having  tyrannized  over  nis  nobles.  Its  invasion 
and  carried  away  the   wife  of  the  king   of  Meath,  a  voluntary  i^'d.  °^ 

captive, 

nor  poll  out  their  legs ;  but  they  left  nature         "*  Giraldus,  ib. — Our  Spenser's  interesting 

to  fashion  the  limbs  as  she  pleased/'     The  little  Dialogue  on  Ireland,  shows  that  many 

consequence  was,  that  the  Irish  were  remark-  of  these  features  continued  among  the  Irish 

able  for  tall  and  handsome  bodies,  and  pleas-  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.    ^ 
ing  countenances.  Girald.  ib.  '^  In  quibus  prae  omni  natione,  quam  vidi- 

^  Giraldus  says,  they  guided  their  war-  mus,   incomparabiliter    est   instructa.    Gir. 

axe  with  their  thumb  on  the  handle  so  dex-  c.  il.     It  is  a  Welshman  who  gives  then» 

terously,  as  to  cut  off  a  knight's  thigh  on  this  superiority, 
horseback,  though  it  was  fully  covered  with 
armour.  Ib.          . 
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CHAP,  captive,  the  insulted  husband  called  upon  Roderic  king  of 
c  RBioK  Connaught,  the  monarch  of  the  whole  Island,  to  avenge  him* 
QgHBuaYii.  Xhe  vindictive  confederacy  waa  formed,  and  Dermod  fled  before 
the  storm  ^^.  He  went  to  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Aquitain,  Mid 
besought  his  aid.  The  English  sovereign  received  him  graciously, 
and  gave  him  letters  under  his  sign  manual,  authorizdng  any  of 
his  various  subjects  who  chose,  to  assist  the  Irish  chieftain  in  his 
restoration.  With  these  letters,  Dermod  sailed  to  Bristol,  made 
their  contents  public,  and  promised  liberally  both  lands  and 
money  to  every  one  that  would  aid  him.  But  his  offers  were  long 
announced  in  vain,  till  Richard,  sumamed  Strongbow,  the  eari 
of  Strigul,  was  tempted  to  interfere.  Dermod  promised  to  the 
earl,  his  daughter,  and  the  succession  to  his  kingdom ;  and  Strongs 
bow  pledged  himself  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  attempt  the  enter- 
prise. To  be  near  the  scene  of  action  in  the  meantime, 
Dermod  went  into  Wales,  and  there  found  another  adventurer, 
Robert  Fitz  Stephens,  who  was  willing  to  engage  with  him;  The 
city  of  Wexford,  and  two  adjoining  cantreds,  were  to  be  the  reward 
of  the  Welshman's  valour  ^^'^.  Fitz  Stephens  ^collected,  from  his 
relations  and  neighbours,  130  knights,  60  coats  of  mail,  and  300 
foot-archers,  and  in  May  sailed  with  these,  in  three  ships,  to  a 
little  island  on  the  Wexford  coast.  They  were  joined  the  next  day 
by  another  party,  of  ten  knights,  and  several  archers.  Dermod 
added  500  Irish  partisans,  whom  the  news  of  his  return  had 
collected. 
Successes  of  With  this  force,  die  invaders  proceeded  against  Wexford* 
turers.  About  2,000   Irish  came  out  of  the  city  to  oppose  them ;    but, 

seeing  their  array  of  battle,  their  armed  cavalry,  and  shining 
helms  and  shields,  they  were  intimidated  by  these  novelties, 
retired  in  a  panic,  set  fire  to  tlieir  suburbs,  and  tried  to  defend 

their 

"•  Giral.  Hibern.  expugo,  c.  i.  p.  760.  *'*  lb.  c.  2. 
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their  walls.    The  too  eager  and  disordwly  d$aault  of  the  Welflfaraen,    chap. 
^n  the  first  day,  wa»  repulsed.     But  the  citizens,  dreading  a  second,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
yielded  up  the  city ;  and  Fitz  Stephens  jmd  his  friends  had  the  of  henry  iy> 
stipulated  remunecatioii  of  large  tracts  of  land  between  Wexford 
and  Waterford*'^®.     From    this  town  they  proceeded  to  a  more 
important  attempt,  against  the   king  of  Ossory,  who  had  been 
pecuUarly  active  against  Dermod.     Their  woods  and  marshes  at 
first  protected  the  Irish;    but  being  drawn  into  the  plain,    the 
English  cavalry  soon  routed  and  destroyed  them ;  and  200  heads 
were  laid  before  the  feet  of  Dermod,  we  will  presume  by  his  iridi 
friends,  as  the  Turkish  custom  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  in 
England.     The  wild  Itisliman  leapt  up  three  times  into  the  air 
with  excess  of  joy,  and  seizing  hold   of  one  of  the  heads,  the 
head  of  a  man  who  had  been  particularly  offensive  to  him,  by  its 
ears  and  hair^  he  carried  it  eagerly  to  his  mouth,  and  furiously  bit 
off  its  nose  and  lips^^^  :  an  expressive  indication  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  to  which  Ireland  had  attained. 

The  sulnnission  of  the  province  was  the  consequence  of  this 
victory.  Biit  it  spread  an  alarm  over  all  the  island,  and  the  king 
of  Connaught,  as  the  supreme  monarch,  convoked  all  the  other 
chieftains.  Their  deliberations  were  rapid,  and  their  decision 
.unanimous:  they  rose  in  arms,  to  expel  the  rash  invaders  and 
their  friend. 

This  general  movement  .deprived  Dermod  of  all  his  partisans, 
and  Fitz  Stephens  was  alarmed. at  the  mass  of  hostility  that  was 
.approaching  him.  But  his  prudence  was  equal  to  his  bravery. 
He  retired  immediately  to  a  well  choaen  spot  near  Ferns,  on  a 
rugged  hill,  surrounded  with  bog  and  water,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  wood.     He  increased  its  natural  inaccessibility,  by  digging 

pits 

^  Gir.  Uib.c.  3.   He  settled  here  a  colony  from  England;  tbe  6fst  &)gUsh  settlers  in 
Ireland.  '"^  »b.  c.  4.  p.  763. 
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CHAP,    pita  and  ditches  in  every  line  of  approach,  and  by  obstructing  the 
narrow   and  secret  paths  by  trees  cut  down  and  strongly  inter- 

THE  REIGN  *  ...  . 

OF  HENRY  u.  laced.  The  strength  of  his  position  baffled  the  Irish  monarch: 
he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  to  obtain  it,  agreed  that 
Dermod  should  be  reinstated  in  Leinster,  acknowledging  himself 
to  be  the  supreme  insular  sovereign,  Stnd  leaving  a  natural  son  as 
the  hostage  of  his  subordination,  who  was  in  time  to  be  wedded 
to  Roderic's  daughter  ^^, 

Scarcely  wus  Dermod  thus  re-establbhed,  when  Maurice,  a 
brother  cf  Fitz  Stephens,  arrived  with  10  knights,  30  squires, 
and  about  100  foot  archers.  DuUin  had  not  ytt  submittal  to 
Dermod,  and  he  requested  the  brothers  to  attack  it.  Their 
assault  was  successfuP®^. 

As  the  Irish  kings  were  never  long  at  peace  with  each  other, 
the  king  of  Connaught  was  soon  in  warfare  with  the  king  of 
Limeric.  Dermod  seized  the  moment  to  beat  down  his  supreme 
monarch,  and  persua'ed  Fitz  Stephens  to  assist  the  king  of 
Limeric.  The  Welshman  acquiesced,  and  Roderic  experienced 
a  se\  ere  defeat  *®*. 

The  ambition  of  Dermod  was  now  excited,  and  he  avowed  to 
.  Fitz  Stephens  and  his  brother,  his  wish  to  make  himself  the  monarch 
of  Ireland,  the  proud  title  which  Roderic  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
Fitz  Stephens  told  him  the  project  was  easy  to  be  accomplished, 
if  more  English  allies  would  join  them.  A  pressing  invitation  was 
after  this  consultation  sent  to  Strongbow,  to  hasten  his  intended 
expedition.  The  earl  determined  to  go  and  partake  the  booty. 
He  applied  to  Henry  for  permission,  and  received  it  with  a  sneer 
at  his  lofty  expectations.  But,  satisfied  from  Fitz  Stephens'  expe- 
riment, with  what  certainty  they  might  be  realized,  he  began  his 

preparations ; 

^  Gir.  Hib.  c.  5  — c.  10.  "•»  Ibid.  c.  u.  «•  Ibid.  c.  u. 
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preparations;  and  during  the  winter,  sent  off  Raymond,  a  chap. 
youth  of  his  family,  with  only  10  knights  and  70  archers  ^®^, 
Nothing  can  more  forcibly  imply  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  ofhenetii. 
island,  than  the  success  of  this  little  band,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  battles  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans.  These  last 
invaders  landed  on  a  rock  four  miles  below  Wexford,  and 
strengthened  their  position  badly  enough  by  twigs  and  turf.  The 
citizens  of  Waterford  came  out  with  3,000  men,  to  destroy  thenu 
Raymond  advanced  to  meet  them^  but  was  soon  driven  into  his 
feeble  station,  and  there  endured  all  the  fury  of  the  assault* 
Such,  however,  was  the  superiority  of  his  followers  in  all  the 
exercises  of  battle,  that  the  80  Englishmen  defeated  the  3,000 
assailants,  slew  above  800,  and  precipitated  many  into  the  sea. 
Giraldus  says,  such  a  victory  was  unheard  of  before '^^.  It  caji 
only  be  explained  by  the  rude  state  of  the  natives.  According  to 
his  former  description,  they  were  but  naked  savages,  fighting  with 
lances  and  hatchets  and  stones,  and  therefore  were  powerless  before 
men  armed  at  all  points,  and  well  practised  in  the  manual  exercises 
of  the  sword  and  shield. 

Strongbow  soon  followed  with  200  knights  and  1,000  others. 
This  diminutive  force  took  Waterford  and  Dublin,  and  Dermod  • 
became  king  of  Leinster.     Their  succiesses  alarmed  Henry  into  the 
publication  of  an  edict,  forbidding  more  adventurers  to  go,  and 
commanding  the  victors  to  return^®*. 

Henry  at  last  determined  to  visit  Ireland  himself.     He  went     1172. 
thither  with  a  respectable  army.     Its  remaining  kings  willingly  toHeMv? 
submitted,  and  eagerly  paid  him  their  court  ^^.     He  garrisoned 

the 

*"  Gir.  Hib.  c.  12.  Dermod's  daughter.    Tlie  Norwegians  after- 

^  lb.  c.  13.    Giraldus  was  in  Ireland  a  wards   assisted  the  Irisfa^  but  unavailingljr. 

/ew  years  after  these  battles.  c.  22.   Hoveden,  599. 

'"  lb.  c,  ^6.  &  17.    Stroa^b^W  married  **•  Girald.  c.  30-^.  34, 
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C HAP.    (iie  principal  towns,  and  returned  to  ELnglabd)  well  satisfied  with 

THE  REIGN    "IS  ^Esy  and  important  acquisition     . 

pFHEWRYii,  'YYie  last  sixteen  years  of  Henry's  life  were  embittered  by  the 
hostilities  of  his  children.  •  His  infidelity  to  his  queen  aroused  in  heir 
bosom  a  sjpirit  of  revenge  ^^,  and  she  stimulated  them  to  conspire 
to  dethrone  their  father.  He  pimished  her  by  a  long  imprisonment. 
But  he  lost  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  three  eldest  sons,  who 
-espoused  her  resentments,  and  an  unnatural  warfare  followed. 

Characters  of  The  characters  and  conduct  of  these  princes  show  the  merits 
enr/s  sons,  ^^^  ^^  defects  of  the  chivalric  spirit,  with  which  they  were  fully 
animated.  Henry,  the  eldest,  was  mild,  affaUe  and  courteous; 
more  prone  to  pardon  than  to  punish,  and  who  thought  he  had  lost 
a  day,  in  which  he  had  not  gratified  some  one  by  his  liberality. 
But  in  war,  as  soon  as  the  helmet  was  closed  upon  his  head,  he 
Was  fiercer  and  more  savage  than  the  wildest  beast.  His  single, 
feupreme  and  perpetual  wish,  was  to  display  his  martial  spirit  and 
ability  ^^^.     His  brother  Richard  rivalled  him  in  courage,  generosity 

and 


*"  On  the  Irish  Chronicles  1  may  remark, 
that  the  Annales  Ultonienses,  in  the  British 
"IMuseum,  Harl.  No.  4795.  have  this  date  and 
circnmstance  :  "  An.  438,  the  Great  Chroni- 
cle was  written."  That  the  clergy  intro- 
duced by  St.  Patrick,  would  begin  to  compose' 
tofialsy  is  not  improbable*  It  is  a  pity  that 
Ireland  has  not  been  carefully  searched  for 
her  old  chronicles  and  remains  The  evil  that 
Las  pursued  her  antiquities,  is,  that  the  writers 
ivho  have  known  her  language,  have  wanted 
critical  knowledge ;  and  tho^e  who  have  had 
the  true  spirit  of  criticism,  have  been  igno- 
rant of  her  language.  I  observe  that  Stany- 
hurst,  who  wrote  a  treatise  de  Rebus  in 
.Hibernia  gestis,  and  whom  Stephanius  calls 
a  most  elegant  writer  (in  Sax.  p.  99.)  re- 
marks, that  in  his  time,  1584,  the  Irish  had, 
and  read,  ancient  manuscripts,  which  they 
highly  valued.   "  tec ti taut— pervetustas,  et 


fumosas  membranulas,  multis  lituris  inter- 
punctas,  Hibernice  scriptas,  quas  in  ore  et 
amore  miriiice  babent.''  1. 1.  p.  44. 

"•  The  tale  of  the  vindictive  Eleanor  pre- 
senting to  the  frail  Rosamund  the  cup  of 
poison  and  the  dagger,  is  only  a  ballad  tra- 
dition ;  yet  Bromton  mentions,  that  the  king 
made  her  a  labyrinthine  residence  at  Wood- 
stock, that  the  queen  might  not  easily  surprise 
her.  He  gives  the  panning  epitaph  on  her 
tomb  at  Godstowy  near  Oxford,  p.  1151. 
Henry  imprisoned  his  queen,  and  kept  her 
twelve  years  in  eonfinement*  Gervase, 
1432.  H75- 

*•  Giraldus  Topog.  Hib.  p.  75*2.  He  was 
so  completely  chivalrotis,  that  he  travelled 
for  three  years  in  France  an  errant  knight, 
engaging  in  many  conflicts,  merely  to  provt 
his  prowess.  Matt,  PariS;  p.  136, 
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And  magnanimity,  but  could  not  attain  his  courtly  graces.     Stem,     pHAP, 
Severe,  grave  and  immoveable,  his  word  was  as  inflexible  as  his 

.  .  .  .  THE  REIGir    ' 

souL  Furious  and  unsparing  in  war,  he  was  often  characterized  QpaEuuyu. 
by  his  cruelty,  and  was  dreaded,  while  Henry  was  loved.  GeofFry 
had  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  brothers,  but  was  more  astute, 
contriving,  eloquent,  and  hypocritical.  To  his  father,  he  waa 
always  rebellious  and  ungrateful,  and  eagerly  combined  with  Henry 
and  Richard  to  throw  down  their  parent  from  his  throne  ^^. 

The  old  king  having  already  admitted  Henry  to  a  participation  They  attack 
of  the  royal  dignity,  was  severely  afflicted  and  endangered  by 
his  child's  ingratitude.  The  king  of  France  fed  the  discord. 
The  young  king  formed  an  extensive  confederacy,  and  Henry 
became  surrounded  with  hostility.  The  French  king,  with  some  of 
his  great  feudatories,  invaded  Normandy;  Richard  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Guienne;  and  GeofFry  in  Bretagne.  The 
king  of  Scotland  advanced  into  the  northern  counties  of  England,  ' 

destroying  all  he  met.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  with  a  great  force 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  landed  in  Suffolk ;  while  the  young  Henry 
collected  another  army  in  France,  to  co-operate  with  Leicester. 
The  king's  lands  and  castles  were  every  where  plundered  or 
taken.  But  he  procured  twenty  thousand  foreigners,  and  made  • 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Gradually,  all  his  enemies  were  driven 
from  the  field ;  and  the  Scotch,  with  a  loss  of  men  that  compelled 
their  king  to  become  a  feudatory  of  the  English  sovereign,  for 
Scotland  itse]P^\ 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  dissensions  between  Henry  and  his  Death  of  his 

eldest  son. 

sons 

»••  Girald.  Topog.  Hib.  p.  753. — ^Gervase  places  appeared  differeDtly  tinged  with  the 

describesa  partial  eclipse  of  thesun  in  1178,  colours/red,  saffron,  green,  &c.  p.  1445. 

which  gave  it  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  '"  Hoveden,  531—539.   Had.  Die.  570— 

crescent,  as  the  shade  passed  over  it.  This  is  583.    Haile's   Annals    of   Scotland,   v.  1, 

usual ;  but  he  adds,  that  a  curious  natural  phe-  p.  1 1 3-- 1 1 7. 
jiomenon  accompanied  it :  the  air  in  various 

kk2 
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CHAP,     sons  were  renewed.     He  had  indiscreedy  raised  them  to  honoibrs 
and   power,  before  they  had   ceased  to  be  children;  and  thev 

THB  REIGN  .  .  . 

OP  HENRY  II.  quarrelled  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their  father  ^^*.     The 
^       I"     '  unnatural  disputes  were  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest,  Henry,   who  had  been  made  king^^^.     Vexation  at  dis- 
covering his  inability  to  dethrone  his  father,  brought  on  a  disease. 
On  his  death  bed  he  solicited  his  parent's  presence  and  forgiveness. 
His  tears  of  penitence  had  so  often  proved  to  be  new  treacheries^ 
that  Henry  dared  not  visit  him.     The  dying  prince,  now  alarmed 
into  compunction  for  his  filial  ingratitude,  sought  by  a  momentary 
penance  to  assuage  his  own  terrors,  and  to  influence  futurity.     He 
had  his  elegant  clothing  changed  for  sackcloth,  and  wm  then  by 
his  own  command  dragged,  by  a  rope  round  his  neck,  from  his 
bed  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  on  which  he  expired*^*. 
Tbe  discord        Of  the  surviving  sons,  Richard  and  GeofFry  still  bickered  with 
eontimies.      ^Yieir  father.     But  GeofFry  perishing  under  the  horses  feet  at  a 
tournament  at  Paris^^^,  the  subjects  of  discord  were  diminished. 
Yet  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Richard's  temper,  and  the  poUtical 
jealousies  and  occasional  hostiUties  of  Philip  the  king  of  France, 
kept  Henry  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation  and  disquiet.     A  more 
discreditable  cause  justly  added   new  torments.     Philip's  sister, 
Alice,  was  betrothed  to  Richard ;  but  his  father  chose  to  keep  her 

from 

*•  Hoveden,  6t8 — 6to.  •*  Hovcdcn,  620.    That  princes  iu  thcst 

^  ..  -  ,  days  did  not  want  flatterers,  appears  from 

^  Hence  Wace  says,  he  had  seen  three     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^-^  ^„  ^^-^  p^^^^^^  ^^1^5„g  ^^ 

lung  Henrys—  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Au- 

Treisreis  Henris  ai  concuz,  gustus.  Brompton,  1143. — Henly  contracted 

^n  Normandie  toz  veux ;  a  marriage  between  his  son  John  and  the 

D'Engleterre  e  de  Normendie  daughter  of  the  count  of  Maurienne  (SaYoy) 

Orent  toat  treis  la  seignorie.  called  also  marquis  of  Italy*  who  was  to  leave 

Le  segont  Henri  qi  co  di  all  his  dominions  to  them,  if  he  had  00  soa; 

Fu  nies  al  primerain  Henri,  if  he  had  «  son,  they  were  to  have  only 

Ne  de  Makelt  remperiris :  Roussillon,  Turin,  the  Novalese,  and  som^ 

£  li  tierz  fu  al  segont  filz.  other  places.    Rymer,  i*  p.  33* 

Bib,  Reg.  4.  c^ii.  '*!  Hoveden,  631. 
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from  his  son,  perpetually  delaying  their  nuptials,  till  Richard     CHAP. 


himself  disdained  them.    The  worst  suspicions  of  sensual  depravity 

*  *  •^     THE  JEIEIGN 


IX. 

intended,  if  not  executed,  were  attached  to  the  procrastination^^,  of  henry  n. 
and   all  love    and   reverence    for   the    sovereign   proportionably 
declined. 

The  danger  of  the  little  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine,  from  Henry  und«r. 
the   victories   of  Saladin,    had   disposed   Henry   to  undertake  a  ^(^a<L.* 
crusade.     The  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  his  patriarch  to  England  to 
solicit  him,  and  the  Pope  added  his  exhortations^^.     But  Henry 
lingered  till  Europe  was  electrified  with  the  news,  that  Saladin 
had  taken  the  venerated  city  ^^^.     The  Pope,  already  in  years,  died      1187, 
of  grief  on  the  intelligence^^,  and  kindred  feelings  of  regret  and 
indignation  re-animated  all  Christendom.     The  veteran  German 
emperor  marched  his  bravest  knights  towards  Asia^^.     Henry  and 
Philip  agreed  to  follow ;  but  the  English  sovereign  was  first  com- 
pelled, by  the  union  and  warfare  of  Philip  and  Richard,  to  submit 
to  allow  that  all  his  subjects  both  in  England  and  France  should 
swear  fealty  to  Richard. 

This  diminution  of  his  personal  dignity  and  power  corroded  his  His  death, 
mind,  and  shook  his  health.     But  when  he  learnt  that  his  darling     ^*  ^' 
son  John   had  even  leagued  with   his  enemies  against  him,    his 

fortitude 

^  Bromton  Chroo.  p.  1151.  too  vaunting  and  declamatory  for  a  veteran 

^  Uoveden,  6a8.     Gervase,  1474.  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  twenty  Italian 

"•  The  Master  of  the  Templars'  letter  to  campaigns,  and  for  the  most  part  with  success. 

Henry,  on  this  event,  mentions  that  Saladin  Its  most  curious  passage  is  that  which  coi)- 

•  caused  the  cross  to  be  taken  from  the  temple  tains  his  imperial  majesty's  character  of  the 

at  Jerusalemi  and  to  be  dragged  andbustina-  different  nations  of  Europe,  at  that  time: 

doed  through  the  city  for  two  days:  That  The  tall  Bavarian— The  crafty  Swede— Wary 

he  had  all  the  temple,  both  within  and  with*  France — Provident  and  ingenious  England-^ 

out,  bathed  with  rose-water,  to  purify  it,  and  Saxony  sporting  with  the  sword— Agile  Bra- 

the  Koran  to  be  proclaimed  in  triumph  upon  bant — Lorraine  unacquainted  with  peace — 

it,  on  ite  four  sides.  Hoveden,  646,  Unquiet  Burgundy— Friesland  excelling  in 

*"  Gervase,  1510.  .  the  sling — Bohemia  fiercer  than  its  wild 

*"  He  wrote  first  a  letter  of  defiance  to  beasl5~*Th«  Pilot  f  isaUf 

Saladin;  preserved  iu  Hoveden,  650.    1 1  is 
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CHAP,  fortitude  forsook  him.  In  a  fit  of  disgraceful  passion,  he  bitterljr 
cursed  his  children  with  imprecations  which  he  could  not  be 
OP  HENRY  II.  persuaded  to  retract-  He  did  not  long  survive  his  maledictions. 
A  fever  attacked  him  at  Chinon,  of  which  he  soon  expired  *^^ ; 
and  although  at  one  time  so  respected,  that  two  Spanish  sovereigns 
had  submitted  their  differences  to  his  arbitration ^^^,  that  a 
Mahomedan  prince  had  sought  his  friendship  ^^^,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  been  offered  him^^,  yet  in  his  last 
moments  he  had  not  the  consolation  of  experiencing  even  the 
attachment  of  his  domestics.  The  breath  of  life  had  scarcely  lefl 
his  frame,  before  his  body  was  stripped  and  left  naked,  and 
exposed  in  the  church  where  he  died.  The  greatest  men  are 
liable  to  this  desertion;  but  it  always  proves,  that  the  private 
manners  or  conduct  of  the  prince  have  excited  no  personal 
regard*^*. 


•"  Hovcd.  654.  He  was  only  56  years 
old.  He  was  suniamed  Curt-mantell,  be- 
cause he  introduced  short  mantles  from  Anjou 
into  England*  Bromton,  p.  1150. 

^  The  dispute  between  Alphoaso  king  of 
Castile,  who  bad  married  Henr/s  daughter, 
and  Sancho  king  of  Navarre;  and  the 
official  papers  coDcerniog  it;  are  in  Hoveden, 
561—565. 

"**  It  was  the  king  of  Valentia  and  Murcia 
who  sent  him  great  presents  in  gold  and  silk, 
horses  and  camels.    Chron.  Noroian.  998. 

^  Matt.  Paris,  14a. 

***  In  the  Sirventes  of  Bertrand  du  Bom, 
a  viscount  in  Perigord,  and  a  Titrabadour, 
we  have  several  allusions  to  the  quarrels  of 
Henry  and  his  children.  He  was  one  of  the 
lords  who  united  with  young  Henry  against 
Richard;  and  hi  a  poem  ^1  Hist.  Lit.  des 
Troub.  a  17.)  he  describes  the  combination. 
On  Richard's  reconciliation  with  his  brother, 
the  disappointed  Troubadour  published  another 
Sirvente,  8atiri2ing  Henry  as  well  as  Richard, 
and  wishing  their  brother  Geoffry  had  been 


the  eldest.  lb.  p.  a^o.  Richard,  io  resent- 
ment, besieged  his  castle,  and  took  it.  The 
Troubadour  imploring  his  conquerors  cle- 
mency, was  forgiven.  His  Muse  now  took 
another  flight.  He  composed  a  warm  pane- 
gyric on  Richard.  In  this,  he  says,  "  If 
Richard  will  grant  me  his  favour,  I  will 
devote  myself  to  serve  him,  and  my  attach* 
ment  shall  be  as  pure  as  the  finest  silver. 
His  dignity  ought  to  make  him  resemble  the 
sea,  which  seems  desirous  to  retain  every 
thing  that  is  cast  into  its  bosom,  but  which 
soon  throws  it  back  to  the  shore.  So  great 
8  baron  ought  to  restore  what  he  has  taken 
from  a  vassal,  who  hmables  himself.''  p.sai. 
Richard  magnanimously  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice, and  gave  him  back  his  castle. — When 
the  princes  again  warred  with  their  father, 
this  poetical  seigneur  joined  them.  The  death 
of  young  Henry  again  disconcerted  him,  and 
he  wrote  an  eulogy  upon  him ;  in  which,  after 
praising  his  personal  accomplishments,  he 
particularly  extols  the  order  and  magnificence 
of  his  house :  *•  We  were  always  w^comed 

there, 
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there,  and  always  found  good  cheer,  and  great  the  young  king,  your  son,  I  have  lost  all      CHAP. 

company;  feasts  and  diversions  were  there  the  understanding  and  talents  that   I  pos-  IX* 

without  ceasing.     Amiable  prince !   if  you  sessed."   Henry  burst  into  tears  at  the  name  the  reion^ 

bad  lived  longer,  you  would  have  been  le  roi  of  hU   ion:    "Ah,   Bertrand!  unfortunate  of  henry  ii. 

des  courtois  ct  Fempereur  des  preux."  lb.  Bertrand!"  cried  he,  "you  may  have *weil    ' v ' 

p.  224.— Henry,  to  punish  the  auxiliary  of  lost  your  understanding  in  losing  my  son,  for 

Lis    seditious    children,    advanced    against  he  loved  you  tenderly.  For  his  sake  I  restore 

him.     Bertrand  was  soon  taken  and  led  to  to  you  your  liberty,  your  property,  and  your 

the  king,  who  sarcasticalty  reprosRhed  him  castle,  and  offer  you  my  friendship."     Ber- 

for  boasting  That  he  had  Ytix>re  Wit  than  he  trand  fell  at  fais  ftet,  and  vowed  an  inviolable 

wanted.     "  I  had  a  right  to  say  so  once,"  attachment,  pp.  226,  227. 
exclaimed  the  Troubadour,  "  but  in  losing 
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CHAP.    X. 


CHAP 
X. 


REVIEW    OF   THE  ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY   OF  THE    CRUSADES, 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE    REIGN  OF  HENRY  II. 

A  S  the  history  of  the  Crusades  becomes  intemoven  with  the 
J  history   of    England,    in   the   reign   of    Richard  I.    whose 

celebrity  was  chiefly  earned  on  tlie  plains  of  Palestine,  a  review 
of  their  origin  and  leading  incidents  will  properly  precede  his 
accession. 
Military  From  the  time  that  Mahomedanism^  established  itself  in  Asia, 

homedanisra.  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  never  cease  to  struggle  for  the  empire 
of  the  world,  while  its  spirit  was  upheld  by  its  power.  To  be 
propagated  by  tha  sword,  was  a  vital  principle  imposed  upon  its 
votaries*,  which  became   doubly   hallowed  and   perpetuated   by 

success. 

punishmeBt—Oo  forth  to  battle,  and  em- 
ploy your  substance  and  your  persons  iox  tha 
advancement  of  God's  religion. — O,  prophet, 
wage  war  against  the  unbelievers  and  the 
hypocrites,  and  be  severe  unto  them — O^ 
true  believers,  wage  war  against  such  of  the 
infidels  as  are  near  you,  and  let  them  fin4 
severity  in  you." — Sale's  Koran,  pp.  15a, 
154*  155-  >58-  1^^-  Similar  exbortatioiis 
abound  in  the  other  chapters* 


<  The  commencement  of  the  Hegira,  or 
Mahomedan  aera,  has  been  variously  com- 
puted. I  adopt  the  date  inserted  in  the 
Annals  of  Abulfeda,  edited  by  Reiske, — 
the  year  623  ;  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  also 
followed. 

'  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Koran  is 
urgent  on  this  point : — '^  Fight  against  them 
who  believe  not  in  God,  nor  the  last  day — 
Unless  ye  go  forth  when  ye  are  summoned  to 
war,  God  will  punish  you  with  a  grievous 
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success.     Within  thirty  years  it  subdued  and  appropriated  Syria,     chap. 
Persia,  and  Egypt^.     The  north  of  Africa,  to  its  western  extremity, 
soon  yielded  to  its  sway;  and  trom  that  quarter  it  rushed  over  history 
Spain,  and  repeatedly  attempted  France.     Turning  upon  Italy,  it  crusades, 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Genoa,  endangered  Rome,  and  ^°  J"^  ^^^ 
conquered   Sicily.      Africa   marshalled    her   northern   population  reign  or 

under  its  banners,  and  frequently  poured  her  myriads  to  uphold  ^ ^_1# 

it  in  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  isles.  Constantinople,  the 
eastern  barrier  against  its  progress  into  Germany,  had  been 
insulted  and  besieged  by  its  enthusiastic  hordes.  Mahomedanism 
thus  hung  over  Europe  like  its  evil  genius,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  every  favouring  circumstance  to  plant  the  Crescent  and  the 
Koran  in  the  only  regions  of  the  world,  beyond  its  own  precincts, 
which  knowledge  and  intellect  were  likely  to  germinate ;  but 
which  were  then  too  barbarous  in  some  parts  to  care  what  religion 
they  adopted,  and  too  feeble  in  others  to  have  presented  an 
effective  resistance. 

But  one  great  peculiarity  pursued  the  Arabian  conquerors  its  internal 
through  all  their  successes,  undermined  their  most  established 
power,  and  finally  deprived  their  faith  of  the  empire  of  the  world — 
this  was  a  spirit  of  civil  turbulence,  of  local  independence,  and 
party  discord.  Their  caliphs,  though  despotic  while  popular,  they 
frequently   disobeyed,  attacked   and   murdered,  even  while  they 

acknowledged 

•  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  year  638,  ul  Akhbaur,  and  the  Habeib  Usseyr,  in  his 
Egypt  in  the  same  year,  and  Persia  by  651.  Mahomedan  History,  v.  1.  p.  59—232.  Col- 
It  is  interesting  to  read  the  Oriental  accounts  laterally  with  these,  Mr.  Gibbon's  fifty-first 
of  these  surprising  successes.  Ockley  has  chapter  may  be  profitably  perused. — Of 
given  the  substance  of  the  Arabian,  Al-  Major  Price's  authorities,  the  first  is  the  most 
wakidi's  narrative  of  them,  with  additions  esteemed  history  in  the  Persian  language : 
from  Abul-Pharagius  and  others,  in  the  first  its  author  the  celebrated  Mahomed  Mir 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  Saracens.—  Khavund  (Mirkhond)  who  died  in  Khorasan 
Major  Price  has  detailed  their  Syrian  and  1497.  The  two  last  were  written  by 
Persian  conquests,  from  the  Persian  autho-  Khondemir,  about  1498  and  1501. 


rlties  of  the  Rouzut  Ussufia,  the  Kholauset 
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CHAP,     acknowledged  the   sacredness   of  their   office*.     Whenever  they 

oRiGixAND  triumphed,  they  usually  broke  into  factions,  who  rushed  eagerly 

to  mutual  bloodshed.     Two  caliphates  were   established  in  Africa 

CRUSADES,     ^^^  Spain,  independent  of  the  ancient  sovereignty  in  Asia ;  and 

'  the  Spanish  dignity  was  soon  divided  into  many  rival  kingdoms^, 

warring  wath  each  other,  and  with  Africa,  almost  as  unquiet.     The 

same  constitutional  evil  checked  and  weakened    them  in  Sicily. 

And  in  the  tenth  century,    the  Saracen  empire  had  become  so 

debilitated    by  its  divisions,    that  some    of    the  Greek  emperors 

recovered  the  command  of  Asia  Minor,  and  pushed  their  legions 

to  Antioch  and  Armenia^.     Christianity  was  now  released  from  its 

dread  and  danger,  and  Islamism  began  to  wane.     These  factions 

arose   not   from    the    spirit  of  national   freedom,  but  from  that 

individual  turbulence  which  was  inseparable  from  the  Arab  mind. 

Tlieir  armies  were  the  associations  of  voluntary  adventurers,  and 

their  caliphs  were  their  Imauns^.     Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their 

faith,  supphed  in  their  expeditions  all  the  military  subordination 

that  ^vas  necessary  for  their  success ;  but  the  conquest  effected, 

the   principle    of  submission  ceased ;  the  warlike  mass  resolved 

into  its  independent  elements ;    their   natural  volatility  returned, 

and  with  that  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  contentious  rivalry,  which 

they  had  no  ancient  or  established  institutions  to  amuse  or  to  coerce. 

Their  population  was  not  regimented  under  a  baronial  aristocracy, 

sharing  the  legislative  power  in  parliaments  coeval  with  tiieir  origin; 

they  had  no  ancient  laws  controlling  their  monarch  as  well  as  his 

people; 

*  The   seditions    began   in    Uie  reign  of  tosa,  Valencia,  Morcia,  Almeria,  and  Denia, 
Othman,  the  third  caliph,  who  reigned  after  had  each  their  own  eovoreign.  v.  i.  p.  156, 
Mahomed.     He  was  murdered  in  an  insur-  •  Gibbon,  v.  5.  p.  658. 
section ;  and  from  that  time  few  caliphs  had          '  The  Arabian  Caliphate  was  not  heredi- 
a  tranquil  reign  or  natural  death.  tary.     Its  first  caliphs  were  chosen  by  ibe 

*  Cardonne  remiirks,  that  there  became  two  sacred  cities,  or,  more  strictly,  by  the 
as  many  kings  as  governors  in  Spain:—  companions  of  Mohamed's  flight,  and  hit 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Seville,  Jacn,  Lisbon,  Tor-  protectors  in  his  exile.  Price,  vol.  1.  p.  205. 
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people;  they  had  no  chain  of  descending  rank  and  gradationary     CHAP, 
subordination,  satisfying  vanity  by  its  distinctions,  training  themulti-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
tude  to  civil  subjection,  and  preserving  national  strength  by  public  o'  the 
cohesion  and  habitual  submission.     Among  the  Arabs,  all  below  henry  n. 
the  caliph   were   equal,     independent,   restless,    dissatisfied   and 
insubordinate ;  and  their  prosperity  fluctuated  as  their  unanimity 
disappeared. 

In  this  declining  condition,  a  race  of  people  arose  to  become  Ri8«  ^f  the 
the  patrons  of  the  Mahomedan  faitli,  most  formidable  for  their  Siberia, 
exhaustless  numbers,  their  barbarism,  their  activity,  their  valour^ 
and  their  success — more  formidable  still,  for  the  steady,  social 
unity  and  obedience  to  their  chief,  and  for  that  persevering  gravity 
and  inflexibility  which  have  never  abandoned  their  character. 
These  were  the  Turks,  a  Tartarian  nation,  who,  after  acquiring  the 
empire  of  Asia,  emerged  from  their  deserts  and  mountains,  to 
become  the  antagonists  of  Christianity  and  Europe.  In  the  sixth 
century,  they  were  an  obscure  tribe,  slaves  to  the  Georgian 
nation,  and  forging  for  its  khian,  among  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
or  Kaf,  in  Siberia,  his  in^ruments  of  war.  One  of  their  aspiring 
spirits  roused  them  to  shake  off  their  servitude.  He  was  made 
their  leader.  Under  him  they  defeated  their  masters,  established 
their  independence,  reduced  the  neighbouring  tribes  into  subjec- 
tion to  his  power,  obtained  the  princess  of  China  for  his  wife,  and 
spread  over  Tartary  the  new  empire  of  the  Turks.  So  irresistible 
were  their  arms,  that  in  less  than  a  century  all  the  tribes  of  Tartary, 
from  Kamschatka  and  China  to  the  Maeotis,  became  obedient 
to  their  sway®.  This  extensive  empire  was  too  ample,  and  too  new, 
to  remain  long  under  one  head.  Of  their  succeeding  revolutions,  we 
know  littie  till  the  tenth  century.     By  that  time  we  find  that  one 

of 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  has  ably  selected  the  principal  facts  of  the  early  history  of  the  Turks,  in 
his  ^ad,  55th,  and  57th  chapters. 

ll3 
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CHAP,  of  their  branches,  the  Hungarians,  had  entered  Europe  ;  and  die 
oRiGiK  AND  desolations  which  they  spread  over  its  most  cultivated  regions, 
HISTORY        from  900  to  955,  have  been  already  noticed.     The  abilities  of 

OF  THE  "^ 

CRUSADES,     Henrv,  and  his  son  Otho  the  Great,  checked  them  on  the  Danube. 


TO 


Islamism. 


But  their  main  body  soon  rose  to  renewed  celebrity  and  power  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Their  king-  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  established  a 
and  India,  kingdom,  that  of  Gazna,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia.  A 
sovereign  here  acceded,  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  for  whom  the 
title  of  Sultan  was  first  invented,  who  displayed  the  Turkish  name 
in  terror  and  victory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East.  In  twelve 
expeditions  to  Hindustan,  he  beat  down  the  Indian  powers,  took 
Delhi,  Labor  and  Moultan,  and  enlarged  his  kingdom  from 
Transoxiana  to  Ispahan,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus  ^. 
They  adopt  The  great  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  were  then  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Caspian.  The  eastern  division  joined  the  enterprising 
Mahmud,  and  assisted  in  his  exploits,  but  rebelled  against  his 
son.  They  defeated  the  Gaznevide  dynasty,  possessed  themselves 
of  its  dominions,  conquered  Persia,  and  chose  Togrul  Bey  their 
king.  He  completed  the  subjection  of  all  the  territory  to  the 
Indus,  and  added  Media  ^^.  But  he  produced  or  admitted  a 
revolution  still  more  momentous  to  the  mind  and  fortunes  of 
mankind.  Under  his  reign  the  great  Turkish  nation  adopted  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  ;  and  professing  it  with  all  the  energy  of 
their  native  character,  and  all  the  zeal   of  recent  converts,  they 

became 

•  Gibbon,  c.  57.     Price    has    given    the  have   originated  there :  "  every   river,  hill, 

history  of  Mahmud  from  Khondemir;  and  and  fountain,  being  sacred  to  some  deity.*' 

Dow,   from    Feristah's    Persian  History  of  Stewart's  Catal.  of  the  Library  of  Tippoo 

India.     Feristah  published  it  in  1609.     He  Sultan,  p.  la. 

was  employed  for  twenty  years   in  its  com-  '•  Gibbon,  vol.  5.  c.  57.     D'Herbclot  has 

position.     I   wish   the  tenth  book,    on  the  given  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Togrul  Bey,  from 

history   of  Cashmirc,    were  translated ;    as  the  Eastern  writers,  p.  10^7.  fol.  ed. 
the  Hindu  religion  has  been    supposed    to 
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became  its  tremendous  champions  at  that  precise  ®ra  when  it  was  CHAP, 
losing  its  hold  on  the  human  intellect,  and  but  for  their  support  tothee»d 
might  have  quietly  expired.  ®'  '^^^ 

On  the  death  of  Togrul  Bey  in  1063,  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  henry  h. 
succeeded  to  his  throne ^^,  and  to  the  command  of  all  the  Turks  AlpArslaa's 
from  the  Tigris  to  Hindustan.     To  attack  the  Christian  kingdoms  ^^V^^^- 
was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  ambition.     He  overran   their 
eastern  territories,  and  130,000  Christians  fell  the  victims  of  his 
fury  ^*.     He  not  only  defeated  the  Greek  emperor,  but  took  him 
prisoner.     The  conquest  of    Annenia  and  Georgia  increased  the 
solidity  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  power;  and  at  the  period  of 
his   death,    "  the  fairest  part  of    Asia  was  subject  to   his   laws. 
Twelve  hundred  princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his 
throne,  and  200,000  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners  ^^.'' 

Perishing  under  the  attack  of  an  assassin  whom  he  dared  and  ^^^  ^®° 

^    .  MalekShah, 

despised  ^^,  his  son  Malek  Shah  succeeded  to  his  sceptre,  and  am-  1072—1082. 
plified  his  power  from  China  to  Constantinople.  The  most 
important  regions  of  Asia  became  subject  to  his  sway^*,  and  his 
armies  were  swdled  by  their  abundant  population.  On  his  death 
.in  1082,  this  mighty  empire,  on  the  feuds  of  his  descendants, 
became  divided  into  the  Supreme  Turkish  kingdom,  whose  imme- 
diate seat  was  in  Persia ;  and  three  subordinate  kingdoms  acknow- 
ledging 

"  Sec  D'Herbelot's  copious   Life  of  Alp  was  the  King  of  the  World,  nor  was  there 

Arslan,  p.  102.    Price  has  translated  Khon-  any  one  who  dared  to  attack  me.     I  forgot 

demir's  account,  vol.  2.  p.  348.  the  power  of  the  Most  High,  and  I  implore 

"  Gibbon,  vol.  5.  c.  57.  p.  659.  his  pardon  for  my  guilty  arrogance.  Elmacin. 

'    »  Gibbon,  v.  5.  p.  666.  Hist.  Sarac.  1.  3.  p.  378. 

"  The  dying  sentiments  of  Alp  Arslan,  as  »*  "  From  the  Chinese  frontier  he  stretched 
narrated  by  Elmacin,  are  remarkable  :  **  I  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway 
never  fought  with  any  one.  before,  till  I  had  to  the  West  and  South,  as  far  as  the  rnoun* 
implored  the  Divine  aid.  But  yesterday,  tains  of  Georgia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
when  I  ascended  the  hill  to  review  my  troops,  stantinople,  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem^  and 
and  felt  the  earth  tremble  under  me  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix."  Gibbon, 
the  movement  of  their  innumerable  feet,  I  vol.  5.  p.  669. 
exclaimed  in  my  pride,  That  it  was  I  who 
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CHAP. 
X. 

ORIGIN  AND 
HISTORT 
OF  THE 
CRU&ADES, 
TO 


Turkish 
holy  war 
against  the 
Christians. 


Soliman's 
conquests 
from  them. 


ledging  the  superior  dignity  of  the  chief— Kerman  on  the  Indian 
frontier — Syria  on  the  Mediterranean — and  Roum,  that  embraced 
all  Asia  Minor  and  the  contiguous  provinces,  and  spread  into 
Syria'^ 

The  operations  of  these  two  Turkish  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Roum,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  became  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  Crusades. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  Seljuk,  the  venerated  ancestor  of  this 
Turkish  dynasty,  had  raised  an  army  against  Malek  Shah.  This 
powerful  and  prudent  prince  proposed  an  amicable  arrangement : 
*'  Instead  of  shedding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  your  brethren 
both  in  descent  and  faith,  unite  your  forces  in  an  holy  war  against 
the  Greeks— the  enemies  of  God  and  his  apostle  ^'^ !'  The  Grecians 
had  survived  the  storm  of  Arabian  enthusiasm;  they  had  now 
to  endure  the  fiercer  and  ultimately  fatal  assaults  of  a  Turkish 
crusade. 

The  exhortations  of  Malek  Shah,  were  successful.  Soliman,  the 
eldest  of  the  turbulent  princes,  accepted  the  royal  standard, 
which  gave  him  the  free  conquest  and  hereditary  command  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroun  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West^®.  His  conquests  were  as 
rapid  as  his  enthusiasm  was  ardent.  They  soon  absorbed  Celosyria, 
Cilicia,  Isauria,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Cappadocia^ 

Galatia, 


>•  Gibbon,  vol.  5.  p.  67a. 

*^  Gibb.  p.  673.  From  Azzedin's  Arabic 
History  of  the  Atabek  princes  of  Syria,  a 
MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  M.  de  Guignes 
narrates  of  Malek  Shah-^^*  His  empire  was 
of  immense  extent ;  the  Khothba,  or  public 
prayers,  were  made  under  his  name  from 
China  to  Greece.  He  was  a  prince  of  mild 
and  generous  disposition  towards  his  enemies. 
He  ordered  cisterns  to  be  made  in  the  wil- 


demesses  on  tbe^ay  to  Mecca,  for  the  use  of 
the  pilgrims ;  he  opened  channels  in  differ- 
ent places ;  and  constructed  a  college  near 
the  tomb  of  Imam  Abachanifa,  a  sumptuous 
mosque  at  Bagdad,  a  minaret  in  the  environs 
of  Koufa,  and  aootlier  at  Samarcand." 
Account  of  the  MSS.  iu  the  Library  of  the 
King  of  France,  vol.  2.  p.  425.  Engl.  Transl. 
"  Gibbon,  voL  5.  p.  673.  1  refer  to 
Mr.  Gibbon  as  the  most  unsuspicious  autho- 
rity on  this  subject. 
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Galatia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor ^^.  All  these  .chap. 
provinces,  by  the  year  1084,  he  had  consolidated  into  a  Turkish  ^^^^^ 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  which  is  described  as  ©^  the 
extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont,  having  Nice  its  henry  n 
capital^.  Such  perilous  successes  brought  them  to  the  full  front 
x)f  Constantinople  itself,  with  an  enthusiasm  emboldened  by 
success,  and  panting  for  new  triumphs.  The  unknown  regions  of 
the  West  were  indeed  before  them ;  and  the  Grecian  emperor  was 
in  such  alarm,  that  he  sent  urgent  letters  to  all  the  princes  of 
Europe,  even  so  low  down  as  the  count  of  Flanders,  to  assist  him 
and  their  common  Christianity  in  this  dangerous  crisis^^. 

If  the  princes  of  the  West  had  not  been  stimulated  to  oppose  Danger  of 
their  united  forces  to  this  aggression,  the  same  valour  and  strength      ^^s^*^^^- 
which  had   then  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  led  the    Turks  to 
the  Hellespont,  would  have  soon  conducted  them  into  the  heart  of 
Europe:   and  the   fatal  consequences  of  such  success,   to  human 
happiness,  may  be  easily  anticipated. 

The  Turks,  though  possessed  of  many  hardy  virtues  which 
benefited  depraved  Asia,  have  had  not  only  a  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  lessened,  but  also 
an  aversion  to  knowledge,  which  has  always  precluded  their 
national  improvement.  The  Erastern  distich  which  characterized 
them  in  their  own  language  some  centuries  ago,  is  still  descriptive 
both  of  their  public  character  and  individual  spirit:  "  Though 
a  Turk  should  excel  in  every  science,  he  will  always  be  a  barbarian 

in 

^  William  of  Tyre,  p.  635.     His  valuable  that  if  the  Turks  had  had  ships,  they  must 

History  of  the  Crusades  is  published  in  the  have  taken  Constantinople,  p.  636. 

Gesta  Dei,  per  Frances,  and  is  allowed   to  '^  Guibertus    Abbas,   who    lived    at   the 

oontain  the  most  intelligent  and  amhentle  period,  hab  inserted,  in  his  Historia  IIiero> 

account  of  the  first  crusades.     He  was  bom  solymitana.  the  substance  of  the  emperor's 

at  Jerusalem.  letter  to  the  count  of  FlanderS;  p.  475* 


M 


Gibbon,  vol.  5.  p.  675.  Will.  Tyre  says, 
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CHAP,    in  his  nature**/'     But  science  they  have  never  valued;  the  bar- 
barian  has   never  disappeared ;  and  therefore,  if  they  had  over- 

ORIGIN  AND  1  • 

HISTORY        whelmed  Europe,  the   hope  of  human  improvement  would  have 

CRUSADES,     expired  in  their  triumphs. 

The  danger  of  this  catastrophe  was  peculiarly  great,  from  the 
political  state  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century.  Divided  and 
subdivided  among  princes  and  inferior  chieftains,  who  were 
alienated  by  mutual  jealousies,  ancient  rivality,  and  reciprocal 
injuries;  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  national  welfare;  and  rarely 
coalescing,  and  never  constant  in  their  unions — ^the  military 
strength  of  Europe  was  usually  wasted  in  the  private  warfare 
of  the  great,  and  in  their  proud  insubordination  and  frequent 
defiance  to  their  sovereign.  When  their  feudal  obligation  com- 
pelled them  to  the  field  under  his  banner,  forty  days  service, 
effective  only  for  plunder  and  cursory  devastation,  was  all  the 
martial  exertion  that  their  liege  lord  could  command ;  their  longer 
stay  was  to  be  purchased  by  his  bounty,  and  was  precarious  and 
irregular,  both  from  their  own  humour  and  his  necessities.  Amid 
so  many  turbulent  competitors  for  distinction  and  power,  some 
were  ready  to  unite  with  every  invader.  A  dissatisfied  prince 
invited  the  Hungarians  into  Germany,  as  a  vindictive  noble 
had  introduced  the  Arabs  into  Spain.  Mutual  jealousy  and  selfish 
speculations,  in  all  ages,  assist  the  progress  of  invaders  against 
countries  divided  among  many  chiefs.  The  force  of  Christian 
Europe  diminished  by  these  causes,  it  will  seem  probable,  when 

we 

*  p'Herbclot,  •  p.  898.   voc.  Turk,   gives  describing— 1-"  It  takes    patience   from   our 

this  from  a  Turkish  distich.    The  Persians  hearts  and  repose  from  our  minds,  with  as 

have  several    satiric  stanzas  upon  them —  much  violence  as  a  Turk  or  a  beggar  snatches 

^  Though   a  Turk  should   be   a  doctor  of  the  victuals  from  a  well-set  table."  lb.    The 

the  Mussulman    law,  we  may  always  kill  Persian  poets,  however,  pay  the  compliment 

him  without  a  scruple/'  And  their  celebrated  to  their  persons,  of  using  the  word  Turk  tq 

Hafiz  exclaims,  on  a  calamity  which  he  is  signify  a  well-made  young  man.  lb. 
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vre  contemplate  the  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  eleventh    CHAP. 
century,   commanding    the  world,  from   the    Hellespont  to  the 

.  ...  .  .  .TO  THE  EUD 

Indus — its   unity  of  principle,  its  fanatical  energy,  its  physical  of  the 
resources,  and  its  actual  achievements — that  if  its  military  popu-  henry  n. 


lation  had  not  been  engaged  and  consumed  on  the   plains   of ' ^~*^ 

Palestine,  the  dismayed  world  would  have  beheld  the  Turkish 
Crescent  towering  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
as  it  did  in  the  sixteenth ;  but  without  meeting  that  augmented 
power  of  opposition  which  the  national  improvements  of  four 
centuries  had  by  that  time  provided.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these, 
it  beleaguered  Vienna,  and  might  have  taken  it  so  recently  as 
1683,  if  the  avarice  of  the  Turkish  vizier  had  not  withheld  his 
troops  from  storming  it,  when  the  exhausted  debiUty  of  the 
besieged  could  not  have  reaisted  their  attack*^. 

By  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  and  protracting  their  Averted  by 
entry  into  Europe,  which  at  last  they  forced,  until  its  various 
states  had  grown  up  into  compacted  kingdoms ;  until  the  feudal 
system  had  been  substantially  overthrown ;  until  polity  had  began 
to  be  a  science,  and  that  order  of  men  whom  we  both  venerate 
and  revile,  statesmen  and  politicians,  had  evexy  where  arisen;, 
the  Crusades  preserved  Europe  from  Turkish  desolation,  if  not 
from  conquest.  And  when  the  Ottoman  power,  recovering  from  its 
alarms  by  their  discontinuance,  arose  in  renovated  vigour  to 
a  new  attack;  though  it  conquered  Greece,  overran  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  attempted  Russia  and 
Poland,   and    endangered  Vienna;  yet  the  rest  of  Europe  had 

then 

"^  BeregaiUy  a  noble  Venetian,  in  his  well-  diminuito  e  costernato  il  presidio,  era  la  citta 

Mrritten  Historia  delle  Guerre  d'Europa,  from  sfasciata  di  inura;  restava  la  piazza  mise- 

1683,  describes  ably  this  celebrated  siege  of  rabile  preda  dell'  Ottomana  barbarice :  Ma 

Vienna  in  this  year.     He  remarks,  ^'  £d  e  Tavaritia  del  capitano  la  preserve  a  Cesare 

infallibile,  che  se  nel  fervore  del  campo,  il  e  a  Christo/'  p.  54. 
prirao  Visire  ordiuava  Tassalto,  in  tempo  che 

Mm 
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Causes  and 
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the  Cru- 
sades; 


then  become  prepared  to  resist  its  further  progress,  and  has 
hitherto  successfully  kept  it  at  bay,  notwithstanding  its  mighty 
population  and  desperate  fanaticism,  until  its  political  inferiority 
has  become  decided,  and  its  period  of  decrepitude  appears  to 
be  arriving. 

That  a  Turkish  crusade  was  about  to  assault  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Europe,  when  the  Christian  crusade  commenced,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  remarked.  But  that,  for  its  effective  counter- 
action, so  ardent  and  so  immediate  a  union  of  mind  among  a 
body  so  disjointed  and  discordant  as  the  kings  of  Europe,  for  an 
object  so  remote  and  difficult,  and  then  so  little  affecting  their 
personal  interests,  should  yet  arise  at  the  precise  period  when  it 
was  most  important  to  Christianity,  is  a  concurrence  of  an  evil, 
and  its  remedy,  which  must  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the 
meditation  of  the  impartial  philosopher. 

The  motives  which  engaged  Christian  Europe  in  this  momen- 
tous warfare  were^  as  the  motives  always  will  be  that  actuate  an 
immense  body  of  men,  multiform  and  mixed.  Love  of  novelty, 
love  of  plunder,  love  of  ^warfare,  a  passion  for  the  wonderful, 
stimulated  many.  But  the  four  great  principles  on  which  the 
Pope,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  founded  their  appeal,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  the  main  operating  springs  to  the  enterprise, 
were— The  political  necessity**  of  resisting  the  progressive 
conquests  of  the  Mahomedans— the  evil  of  their  own  warlike 
conflicts — the  sufferings  and  insults  which  all  the  Asiatic  Christians, 
as  well  as  the  unoffending  pilgrims,  were  made  to  endure  from 

Turkish 


•*  Urban  in  his  speech,  which  Malmsbury 
details  as  he  heard  it  from  those  present  at 
its  delivery,  reminded  the  assembled  people. 
That  the  Turks  were  occupying  Syria,  Ar- 
menia, and  all  Asia  Minor,  and  were  over- 
running Ulyricum ;  that  they  and  the  Sara* 


cens  also  held  Africa, Spain,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  were  dexouring  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  expectation.  He  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  undertake  the  expedition,  that  at 
le..st  in  these  regions  the  Christians  might 
live  at  peace.    Malm.  pp.  13I;  132, 
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Turkish  brutality — and  the  shame  and  dishonour  of  leaving  the     CHAP. 

TO  THE  BK» 


tomb  of  their  Saviour  in  the  possession  of  his  fierce  and  implacable 


enemies*^.  The  two  first  topics  were  appeals  to  their  reason;  the  of  tub 
the  two  last,  to  their  sensibility.  The  reflective  and  the  foreseeing,  henry  n, 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  their  heads;  the  multitude  surrendered  '  "^^ 
themselves  with  an  astonishing  enthusiasm,  to  the  emotions  of  their 
hearts.  Now  that  the  dangers  have  passed  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  and  that  the  scenes  have  changed  in  which  they 
were  acting,  we  may  with  sarcastic  complacency  deride  their 
credulity,  or  declaim  against  their  zeal.  But,  when  we  recollect 
the  certain  privations,  sickness,  fatigue,  dangers,  sufiferings,  and 
death,  to  which  they  knowingly  devoted  themselves  in  a  land- 
march,  in  that  day,  from  Germany  to  Jerusalem ;  when  we  consider 
the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  luxury,  domestic  comfort,  and  established 
habits,  which  they  voluntarily  made  for  objects  which  they  believed 
to  be  just  and  noble,  and  without  any  worldly  benefit  in  prospect 
to  the  far  greater  number,  especially  of  their  dignified  chiefs ;  we 
must  ever  rank  the  Crusades  among  the  instances  of  the  subHmer 
exertions  and  capabilities  to  which  the  human  character  can  raise 
itself,  especially  in  those  periods  when  men  feel  rather  than  cal« 
culate — before  knowledge  has  chilled  the  sensibility,  or  selfish 
indifierence  hardened  the  heart* 

In  calmly  estimating  the  merit  of  the  crusaders,  we  must 
recollect  that,they  were  not  the  disciplined  Macedonians  assaulting 
efifeminate  Persia;  the  crusaders  marched  to  attack  a  people  as 
courageous,  as  martial,  as  enthusiastic,  but  more  united,  than 
themselves.  The  Turks  were  distinguished  for  their  love  of 
warfare,  and  the  abihty  with  which  they  waged  it;  they  were 

inferior 

*  As  political  dangers,  unless  at  our  very  gious  topics  of  his  subject.  These  are  fully 
threshold,  rarely  excite  the  multitude,  and  reported  by  Robertus  Monachus,  p.  31.  and 
sometimes  not  even  cabinets,  to  great  exer-  Baldric,  p.  86,  who  were  both  at  the  Council 
tionsy  the  Pope  wisely  enlarged  on  the  reli-     of  Clermont. 

M  M  2 
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inferior  only  in  the  use  of  the  lieavy  armour  of  the  European 
knights,  and  this  deficiency  they  balanced  by  their  everflowing 
numbers,  their  arrows,  their  dreaded  sabres,  and  their  ferocious 
intrepidity. 

The  arrival  of  the  thousandth  year  of  the  Christian  aera  had 
created  a  belief  among  the  Christian  clergy,  of  its  possible  con- 
nexion with  the  Millennium  of  prophecy,  and  the  termination  of  the 
present  system  of  the  world.  The  opinion  was  found  to  be  falla- 
cious, but  the  effect  of  its  prevalence  survived  its  destruction.  It 
had  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public  strongly  on  religious  medi- 
tation. The  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  increased  the  excite- 
ment ;  and  a  general  ardour  to  visit  the  places  distinguished  in 
their  Saviour's  history,  and  especially  the  city  consecrated  by 
his  death,  spread  through  Europe  ^^.  In  no  age  could  that  spot  be 
visited  without  emotion,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
last  sufferings  of  the  Christian  Legislator.  Abstracted  from  all 
consideration  of  his  divine  character,  biography  does  not  contain 
u  narrative  more  interesting  to  the  human  sympathies  than  his 
history,  from  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  to  the  hour  when 
agitated  nature  announced  that  its  Redeemer  had  expired.  It  was^ 
not  the  feeling  of  a  rude  age  merely :  if  the  tomb  and  country 
of  the  Messiah  were  as  accessible  as  the  Capitol  and  vicinity  of 
Rome,  the  stream  of  concourse  would  have  never  ceased  to  flow 
while  Christianity  survived  in  Europe.  In  one  age  it  might  have^ 
been  called  a  pilgrimage,  in  another  a  journey;  at  one  time 
devotion  might  have  actuated,  at  another  curiosity.  But  the 
human  heart  must  be  unstrung,  and  the  human  reason  unseated, 

before 


*  Vita  Altmanni,  i  Austr.  Script,  p.  117. 
Abbo  mentions,  that  he  heard  in  a  sermon 
at  Palis,  that  antichrist  would  come  in  the 
year  1000.  He  says  the  opinion  pervaded 
almost  ail  the  world,  that  in  the  Eustcr  of 


that  year  the  consummation  of  all  things 
would  take  place.  See  his  Apol.  quoted  by 
Mosh^eim,  X  Cent.  vol.  2.  p.  421.  Eng.  ed. 
i8u. 
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before  the  desire  of  visiting  the  places,  immortalized  by  the  affecting     c  H  AP.  - 


writings  of  the  Evangelists,  could  cease  to  interest  a   Christian 

.  .  TO  THE  END 

population.     Let  us  not,  then,  upbraid  the  weakness  of  our  fore-  or  the 

REIGK  OV 
HENKY  11. 


fathers.     They  felt  like  ourselves ;  but  they  obeyed  their  generous 
impulses  with  a  disinterestedness  that  we  cannot,  and,  from  the  "" 
new   chains   of    circumstances   that    environ   us,    ought    not  to 
imitate. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  inferior  orders,  on  whom  natural 
feelings  always  first  operate,  began  the  peregrination.  Their  return 
and  conversation  excited  the  middling  ranks  to  imitate  them ;  and 
at  last,  nobles,  ladies,  and  kings,  imbibed  the  passion,  and  traversed 
Europe  and  Asia  to  Jerusalem  ^'^.  Our  venerable  Ingulf  has  given 
a  brief  account  of  his  visit  to  these  scenes  at  this  period.  The 
pilgrims  were  received  by  the  patriarch,  and  with  a  solemn  proces- 
sion were  led,  amid  the  thunder  of  cymbals,  and  immense  splen- 
dour of  lights,  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  this  place 
he  could  not  suppress  his  secret  prayers,  his  sighs,  and  even  his 
tears.  The  awful  recollections  that  were  awakened  excited  his 
best  sympathies.  From  thence  he  went  to  survey  the  sacred 
edifices  which  the  Turks  had  thrown  down.  He  wished  to  bathe 
in  the  Jordan,  and  to  trace  the  places  visited  by  the  Messiah,  but 
the  prowling  Arabs  rendered  it  impossible  to  leave  the  city*^. 

The 

^  Glaber  Rodulph.  Hist  1.  3.  c.  1.  p.  (23.  family,  written  warm  from  the  spot:  '^  As 

and  1.  4.  c.  6.  p.  46.  ed.  Frank.  1596.  we  reached  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city  came 

^  Ingulii  Hist.  p.  74.     It  may  not  be  un-  out  to  meet  us.    There  seemed  to  be  between 

interesting  to  contrast  the  feelings  of  Ingulf,  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  of  all  sexes  and 

with  those  which  the  same  scenes  excited  in  ages,  crying  out,  Vive  le  English  Comman- 

a  British  soldier  nearly  800  years  afterwards,  dant!  Bono  English  ! — The   clock  had  just 

After  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  heroic    defence  of  struck  ten,  when  we  proceeded  to  the  church 

Acre   against   Bonaparte — the  first   repulse  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  this  procession— 

which  after  a  magical  career  of  victory  this  first  the   British  colours— then  Sir  Sydney 

general  had  received — he  went  to  Jerusalem  and    the    monks — myself   and    friend    fol« 

in  January  1800.     A  gentleman  in  his  suite  lowed,  and  a  crowd  of  half-jitarved  pilgrims 

thus  described  the  visit,  in  a  letter  to  his  closed  the  rear.  The  Western  gate  intro- 
duced 
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CHAP.         The  suflferings  with  which  the  pilgrims  soon  after  his  visit  were 
^*         harassed,  appal   our   tranquil   minds,    and  induce   us   to    regret 

HISTORY  that  sensibility  so  pure  was  not  better  counselled  by  discretion. 
"  There  was  scarcely,"  says  William  of  Tyre,  "  one  out  of  a 
thousand  who  came,  who  could  support  himself;  their  means  of 
subsistence  having  been  lost  by  the  way,  or  consumed  in  the 
immensity  of  the  undertaking.'' — But  when  they  had  reached  the 
city,  the  object  of  all  their  hopes,  its  Mahomedan  masters  forbad 
all  entrance,  imless  a  pecuniary  tribute  was  paid  at  the  gate. 

Sufferings  of  From  this  exaction,  nearly  a  thousand  wretched  and  almost  naked 
pilgrims,  worn  with  famine  and  fatigue,  usually  lay  without  the 
walls,  unable  to  raise  the  sum  required  to  be  admitted  into  the 
city.  The  monasteries  and  people  of  Jerusalem  compassionately 
supplied  the  fainting  wanderers  with  all  the  assistance  they  could 
afford ;  but  as  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of  the  coimtry,  the 
supplies  of  Christian  charity  could  not  be  abundant.  Within 
the  city,  the  Turks  were  active  to  insult  and  injure  all. who 
came  into  it :  they  rushed  into  the  churches,  sat  upon  the  altars^ 
overturned  and  trod  under  foot  the  sacred  vessels,  scourged  the 
pilgrims  and  the  clergy,  and  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  patriarch. 
The  citizens  were  never  safe;  death  or  slavery  hung  over  them 
every  day*^. 

The  attention  of  Europe  had  been  first  called  to  the  calamities 
of  the  Eastern  Christians,  by  a  short  pathetic  allegorical  address 
from  the  scientific  Pope  Sylvester  11.*^  The  intrepid  Gregory  VIL 
interested  by  their  condition,  had  projected  in  1074,  to  lead  an 
army   of  50,000  voluntary  soldiers  to  their  assistance ^^     The 

troubles 

dttced  us  to  the  church.    The  organ  sounded  *  Will,  of  Tyre^  p.  636. 

awful  melancholy  notes,  till  we  came  to  the  "  See  it  among  his  letters  in  the  Bib. 

venerated  tomb.    The  monks  paused — and  Mag.  Patr.  vol.  3.  p.  701. 

Sir  Sydney  entering  first,  begged  to  be  left  "  Ep.  Greg,  in  Concil.   vol.  12.  p.  332. 

alone.    He  was  so  for  about  a  quarter  of  ao  cited  by  Gibbon^  vol.  6.  p*  3 ;  and  Dupin, 

hour,  and  came  out  in  tcart,"  in 
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troubles  of  his  life  made  his  project  ineffective,  and  it  was  reserved    chap. 

for  a  humble  and  obscure  individual  to  begin  the  mightjr  conflict,    ^thbeni^ 

Among  the  pilgrims  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  ^^  ™^ 

Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens.     The  calamities  he  beheld  hbhm  u. 

strongly  interested  his  compassion,  and  his  conversations  with  the  p^^  ^^ 

Patriarch  Symeon  increased  the  impression.     "  We  have  no  hope  Hermit  visits 

.  ...  Jerusaicm. 

from  Greece ;  it  can  scarcely  support  itself:   it  is  so  weak  as  to 

have  lost  half  of  its  empire  within  a  few  years,''  said  Symeon, 

who  then  intimated  to  the  Hermit,  that  his  countrymen  were  the 

only  persons  who  had  the  power  to  reheve  tliem.     Peter  had  been 

a  soldier  in  his  youth.     A  warrior's  mind,  accustomed  to  great 

impulses,  is  ever  ready  to  receive  them.     His  heart  burnt  with 

indignation  at  what  be  saw  and  heard.     His  own  emotions  were 

evidence  that  his  countrymen  would  feel  as  he  did ;  and  the  vast 

conception  arose  to  his  mind,  of  all  Europe  marching  to  relieve 

afflicted  Asia.     He  determined  to  be  the  generous   herald  that 

should  call  them  to  the  mi^ty  task.     **  If  the  Roman  church, 

and  the  princes  of  the  West,  knew  of  your  sufferings,"  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  am  sure  they  would  exert  themselves  for  your  benefit*     Write 

to  them  the  description,  and  authenticate  it  by  your  seal :   I  will' 

deliver  it,  and  endure  every  trouble  to  alleviate  your  sorrows/* 

The    pa^triarch    made  his    statement,    and    Peter    departed    for 

Europe  ^. 

The  time^  in  which  he  attempted  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 

was  to  all  human  ^pearance  unpropitious  to  his  success.     The 

Pope,  Urban  IL  was,  as  Gregory  VII.  had  been,  at  variance  with 

the  emperor,  who  pursued  him  so  vindictively,  that  he  could  only 

escape  his  power  by  secret  flight;  and  he  was  actually  hiding 

himself 

in  the  EleTentfa  Century  of  hie  Ecclesiastical  *  Will.  Tyre,   p.  637 ;   and  see  Albert! 

History.     Victor  III.  who  preceded  Urban,  Acq.  Hist.  Hierosil.  1.  1.  p.  185.    His  work 

and  died  1087,  had  sent   100,000  men  to  is  also  a  respectable  authority  for  the  first 

withstand'  the  Moors  in  Africa*  Dupin,  ib«  crasade. 
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CHAP*    himself  among  his  friends,  while  a  rival  pope  was  seated  in  Rome, 
when  the  indefatis^able  Peter  discovered  him,  delivered  his  creden-* 

•BIGIK  AND  ... 

HISTORY       tials,    described   the  evils  which   he   proposed  to  remedy,   and 

OT  THK- 

CRUSADES,     engaged  the  Pope  to  espouse  his  project^.     Encouraged  by  the 

'^  .  pontiff,  Peter  traversed  Italy,    passed  the  Alps,   and  visited  the 

court  of  every  prince  in  Europe  to  whom  he  could  gain  access. 

He  persuades  Though  Small  in  stature  and  contemptible  in  appearance,  his  eye 

attackMie     ^^   penetrating,  his  countenance  animated,  his  oratory  glowing 

Turks,  ^^^  profuse.     He  spoke  as  he  felt,   and  he   had   seen  what  he 

described.     His  own  emotions  roused  consenting  sympathies  in  all 

whom  he  addressed.     From  the  palaces,  he  went  to  the  villages 

and  the  towns :  the  people  crowded  to  hear  him :  and  an  universal 

eagerness  to  undertake  the  daring  adventure,  was  his  triumph  and  / 

his  reward^. 

The  coincidence  of  his  exhortations,  of  the  Grecian  emperor'a 
solicitations,  and  of  the  papal  recommendation,  produced  a 
powerful  effect.  In  March  1095,  a  general  council  was  assembled 
at  Placentia,  to  which  an  unprecedented  number  of  the  laity 
came.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  were  introduced, 
who  urged  the  assembled  chieftains  "  to  repel  the  barbarians  on 
the  confines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  ^^.'^  At  the  description  of  the  misery  and  perils  of  their 
Eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears ;  and  the  Greek 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and 
powerful  succour.  In  November,  another  council  was  convened  at 
Clermont,  in  France,  attended  by  such  multitudes,  that  no  building 
could  contain  them.  The  Pope  addressed  them  in  the  open  air. 
An  universal  shout  of  approbation  burst  from  the  transported 
audience.  The  Pope  hailed  the  enthusiastic  unanimity  as  the  Divine 
inspiration,  and  recommended,  that  all  who  should  undertake  the* 

expedition, 

»  Will.  Tyre,  p.  638.  »•  lb.  639  &  637.  *  Gibbon  Hist.  vol.  6.  p.  5. 
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expedition,  would  impress  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  their  garments,     chap. 
and  wear  it  on  their  shoulders^. 

TO  THE  EVD " 

The  defect  of  the  first  crusades  was  not  in  their  conception,  of  tub 
which  was  grand  and  politic ;  nor  in  the  valour  and  fortitude  with  hskrt  h. 
which  they  were  executed,  for  these  transcend  encomium ;  nor  in  '  ^~"^ 
their  justice,  because  the  right  of  Europe  to  assist  endangered 
Greece  and  oppressed  Syria  on  their  invitation,  cannot  be  ques^ 
tioned,  while  the  weak  and  injured  are  allowed  to  solicit  alliances 
and  aids  against  invasive  violence ^^;  but  it  was  in  the  want  of 
w  isely  organized  plans,  and  a  judicious  overruling  authority,  by 
which  the  energies  excited  might  be  proportioned  to  the  occasion, 
duly  regulated  in  their  movements,  and  applied  to  their  best  effect. 
There  was  a  vast  mass  of  voluntary  enthusiasm  put  into  action, 
but  no  Agamemnon  to  direct  it.  The  excitement  was  indeed 
inevitably  too  great.  It  was  essential  that  the  sensibility  of  all 
parts  of  Europe  should  be  touched,  or  sufficient  forces  could  not 
have  been  raised,  nor  when  ready  have  been  safely  marched,  from 
jealousy  of  those  princes  who  might  refuse  to  concur;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  zeal  to  go,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  every  where 
sacred  feelings  of  veneration  and  S3nfnpathy  for  the  cause,  that 
might  protect  the  lands  and  property  of  the  crusaders  while  absent. 
This  universal  excitation  produced  an  overflow  of  means.  But  it 
is  easier  to  stimulate  than  to  govern.  The  ardent  enthusiasm  pro^ 
pagated  itself  irresistibly  on  all  sides,  from  its  perfect  congeniality 
with  all  the  active  sentiment  of  the  day.  The  cause  was  so  clearly 
just  and  urgent  to  the  reasoning,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  reli^ 

gious 

*  W.  Tyre,  641.     Deus  virit,  Deus  vult!  Greece  sent  bis  letters  into  France,  to  excite 

was  the  general  exclamation. — '^  Be  these  their  minds  ad   defendendam  periclitantem 

words,  added  the  pope,  jour  shout  of  battle,  Greciam.     Hist.  Hieros.    p.  475.     On  this 

for  they  are  prompted  by  the  Deity."  Robert  principle  we  have  lately  assisted,  and  nobly 

Monacbus,  p.  219.  ed.  Reub.  rescued,  Spain. 

^  Guibert  mentions  that  the  emperor  of 

Nn 
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CHAP,    gious  sympathies  then  prevaiHng,  that  it  was  embraced,  whenever 
mentioned,  with  a  fervency,  a  resolution  and  a  rapidity,  which  has 

nisTo»y        scarcely  had  a  panillel  in  any  of  the  moral  or  political  epidemics 

cRusAP£fl,     that  are  known  to  have  agitated  mankind. 

The  talents  of  Gregory  VII.  might  have  given  judgment  to  the 
promiscuous  mass,  by  his  foreseeing  regulations.  Urban  was 
requested  to  head  the  enterprise,  but  he  was  unfit  for  it,  and 
dechned  it.  No  other  leader  then  existed  known  enough  to  all 
Europe,  to  pronounce  the  orders  which  all  would  obey.  Some  of 
the  princes  more  immediately  connected  with  the  French  power  by 
their  feudal  ties,  and  thus  more  accustomed  to  associate,  happily 
consented  to  unite  their  forces.  But  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
necessarily  left  to  its  own  uncounselled  energies  and  independent 
exertions.  The  four  great  bodies  that  moved  first,  were  little  else 
than  so  many  impetuous  and  undisciplined  mobs. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  of  March  1096,  that  a  body  of  pedes- 
trian crusaders  began  the  movement,  under  the  command  of 
Walter  Sans-avoir,  or  the  Pennyless,  a  noble  and  brave  man. 
They  mardied  through  Hungary,  then  full  of  morasses^®.  Per* 
mittcd  to  purchase  necessaries,  they  traversed  the  country 
peaceably  to  Belgrade,  and  passed  into  Bulgaria.  Here  their 
sufferings  and  their  resentments  began.  The  Bulgarians  refused  to 
sell  them  provisions.  Pressed  with  famine,  the  crusaders  seized  their 
catde.  The  Bulgarians  collected  to  the  amount  of  140,000  men, 
attacked  them,  burnt  some  in  the  asylum  which  they  surrounded, 
and  dispersed  the  rest.  Walter  led  the  survivors  cautiously 
through  the  wide  spreading  Bulgarian  forests,  out  of  the  inhospi- 
table country,  to  the  vicinity  of  Greece,  where  they  were  allowed 

to 

"  It  vras  accessible  only    in  certain  places,  and  the  passes  were  there  exceedingly 
narrow.  W.  Tyre,  643. 
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to  supply  their  wants,  and  to  wait  the  expected  arrival  of  Petet    chap. 
and  his  company^. 

^        '^     ^  .  ^         TO  THE  END 

The  next  expedition  was  conducted  by  Peter  himself,  a  promis*  op  the 
cuous  incoherent  mass,  of  all  languages  and  nations,  in  number  hekrt  n. 

forty  thousand.     They  proceeded  inoffensively  from  the   Rhine  ' "* ' 

through  Franconia,  Bavaria  and  Austria,  to  the  borders  of 
Hungary.  Petei^s  conduct  seems  to  have  been  wise  and  upright. 
He  sent  a  messenger  to  the  king,  requesting  leave  to  pass.  It  was 
promised  on  their  peaceable  conduct.  They  paid  for  what  they 
had,  and  passed  on  to  Bulgaria.  But  there,  hearing  of  the 
injuries  which  Walter's  companions  had  sustained,  and  seeing 
their  arms  and  spoils  hung  up  as  trophies  on  the  walls  of  the  city, 
they  were  transported  with  an  evil  rage,  broke  into  the  town,  and 
destroyed  the  inhabitants^.  Peter  hearing  that  the  king  of 
Hungary  was  collecting  his  forces  to  attack  them,  hastened  their 
passage  of  the  river  and  their  march  to  Nissa.  Here,  on  giving 
hostages,  they  obtained  provisions,  paid  for  them,  and  were  all 
going  off  peaceably,  when  a  few  Germans,  remembering  their 
quarrel  with  a  Bulgarian  on  the  preceding  night,  fedling  back  from 
the  body,  set  fire  to  his  mills  and  some  adjoining  houses.  These 
wretches,  not  a  hundred  in  number,  having  accomplished  their 
villany,  joined  the  multitude,  who  were  innocent  of  the  outrage. 
But  the  chieftain  of  the  district  presuming  it  to  be  the  deliberate 
act  of  all,  armed  his  people  to  revenge  it,  and  attacking  their 
unguarded  rear,  seized  all  their  waggons  containing  their  provisions* 
and  also  their  sick,  women  and  children,  whom  they  slew.     The 

advanced 

^  W.  Tyre,  643.    Alb.  Aq.  186.    Albert  tainly    mentions   this    massacre  as  a  just 

writes  from  the  accounts  he  received  from  punishment  for  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 

the  crusaders  themselves.    It  is  a  valaable  to  the   companions  of  Walter.    That  fierce 

narrative.  age  did  not  comprehend^  or  were  too  impe^ 

*  Four  thousand  of  the  citisens  were  killed  tuous  to   practise,   the   Christian  precepts 

in  this  assauh.  W.  Tyre,  644*   This  anth(vv  against  revenge  and  cruelty. 


who  is  usually  moderate  aud  benevolent,  cer- 


N  N  2 
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CHAP,  advanced  crusaders  returned  in  wrath  to  punish  the  dssaila&ts.  In 
ORIGIN  AND  ^^^^  Peter  exerted  himself  to  keep  them  tranquil^  till  he  had 
HISTORY  calmly  negociated  for  peace  and  the  restoration  of  their  baggage*^. 
CRUSADE*,  A  thousand  of  the  most  impetuous  determined  on  revenge.  As 
they  rushed  forwards,  Peter  sent  a  herald  commanding  the  rest 
not  to  aid  the  madmen,  who  were  compromising  the  safety  of  all 
by  their  violence.  They  promised  to  obey ;  but  when  they  saw 
their  friends,  some  falling  on  the  bridge,  and  others  perishing 
in  the  waters,  their  feelings  overcame  their  prudence,  and  all 
rushed  wildly  forward  to  participate  in  the  conflict.  The  catas- 
trophe was  terrible.  The  Bulgarians  conquered.  Ten  thousand 
of  the  crusaders  were  slaughtered ;  the  rest  fled  in  panic  to  the 
woods ;  and  all  their  money  and  suppUes  were  captured.  Peter 
was  three  days  collecting  them  by  trumpets  and  horns  out  of  the 
forest,  and  about  thirty  thousand  marched  hastily  from  the  country, 
enduring  the  greatest  miseries  from  the  want  of  subsistence.  A 
messenger  from  the  Grecian  emperor  at  last  met  them,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  encampment  of  Walter  the  Penny  less  ^*. 

Arrived  at  Constantinople,  Peter  stated  the  objects  of  their 
expedition,  to  the  emperor,  in  a  manly  and  impressive  speech :  it 
was  favourably  received.  They  were  passed  over  the  Hellespont 
in  Grecian  vessels,  to  the  Asiatic  side,  where  they  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  great  princes  who  were  to  follow.  The  emperor 
frequently  cautioned  them  to  be  wary,  and  not  to  advance  into  the 
country  till  their  friends  arrived^.  Their  patience  and  good 
conduct  lasted  two  months.  Their  insubordinate  spirit  then  broke 
out.   They  divided  themselves  into  parties,  to  plunder  the  country, 

at 

^'  The  conduct  of  Peter  on  this  occasion  exertions  is    worth    reading  in    W.  Tyre» 

seems  to  have  been  equally  wise  and  just.  p.  645. 

But  he  had  to  govern,  what  wisdom  and  ^'W,  Tyre,  644 — 646.  Alb.  Aq.  187— 190. 

goodness  can  never  govern,  an  undisciplined  **  VV.Tyre,  646.  Alb.  Aq*  190. 
and  excited  multitude.    The  detail  of  his 
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at  first  successfully.    But  Solymari,  thie  Turkish  sovereign  of  these     CHAP, 
parts,  had  been  silently  collecting  forces  from  all  the  alarmed  East.  ^  ^jj^'^p 
He  advanced  in  strength.     He  destroyed  the   German  division,  op  the 

.  KEION  OF 

which  he  surprised:  he  met  the  rest  bUndly  rushing  to  revenge,  hsnavu.  . 

In  a  decisive  battle,  Walter  the  Pennyless,  and  their  best  chiefs,  '       ^'""^ 

fell.   Out  of  25,000  foot,  and  400  horse,  scarcely  one  escaped  either 

death  or  captivity.     The  Turks  then  stormed  the  camp,  took  it, 

and  put  all  to  the  sword;  soldiers,  sick,  aged,  matrons,  and  monks: 

the  boys  and  girls  pnly  were  saved,  who  were  reserved  for  slavery. 

Peter  escaped  to  Constantinople^. 

The  third  expedition  was  a  body  of  15,000  men,  under  Godes- 
calcus,  a  German  monk.  He  tracked  Peter's  steps,  without 
difficulty,  to  Hungary.  The  liberal  supplies  they  received,  tempted 
them  to  intoxication,  and  that  led  them  to  enormities.  The 
Hungarians  armed,  and  pursued  them  to  Belgrade:  there  they 
invited  the  Germans  to  deliver  up  their  weapohs,  on  the  proniise 
and  as  the  pledge  of  peace.  Alarmed  and  infatuated,  the  disgraced 
adventurers  complied,  and  the  faithless  natives  slaughtered  them 
without  mercy  ^. 

The  fourth  body  was  a  still  more  promiscuous,  disorderly,  and 
ungovernable  rabble.  They  assembled  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  West,  without  a  commander,  without  a  guide.  These  appear 
to  have  been  the  wretches  that  committed  the  crimes  and  follies 
ascribed  by  some,  indiscriminatingly,  to  the  crusaders.  "  Instead,'^ 
says  the  honest  historian,  "  of  going  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
mindful  of  his  commands  and  their  own  Christian  duties,  they 
turned  themselves  to  madness,^'  and  attacked  and  murdered 
the  Jews  at  Cologne,  Mentz*^,  and  elsewhere,  who  were  living 

inoffensively 

**  W.  Tyre,  647.  Alb.  Aq.  191 — 193.  massacre    of    the    Jews   is    coolly  related. 

*•  W.  Tyre,  648.  Alb.  Aq.  194.  vol.  6.  p.  19.    This  is  not  fairly  said  ;    for 

*•  Mr.  Gjbbon  says,  with  Italics,  that  the     W.  Tyre   calls  it  madness    and    cruelty — 

insaaias, 
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inoffensively  and  unsuspiciously,  and  proceeded  in  disorder 
through  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  into  Hungary,  in  numbers  two 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.  Refused 
a  passage  through  Hungary,  they  attempted  to  force  it.  They 
were  conquered  in  the  struggle,  when  a  wild  panic  seized  them. 
Several  were  destroyed;  the  largest  portion  of  the  rest,  disheartened 
by  the  disaster,  abandoned  an  enterprise  which  they  were  both 
unworthy  and  unfit  to  carry  on,  and  disgracefully  returned  home, 
while  another  part  joined  the  princes  in  Italy  *'^. 

These  four  bodies  of  adventurers,  the  ebullient  froth  and  scum 
of  the  crusading  zeal,  either  never  reached  their  destination,  or 
disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  They  did  nothing 
but  mischief  to  the  great  cause  they  so  unhappily  espoused  *•. 
They  excited  the  alarm  and  alienated  the  minds  of  the  king  of 
Hungary  and  the  emperor  of  Greece,  from  such  dangerous  allies; 
and  they  conveyed  to  Solyman  the  full  knowledge  of  his  danger, 
and  gave  him  time  to  prepare,  from  all  the  regions  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  that  powerful  military  force  with  which  he  confronted  the 
noble  and  virtuous  princes,  and  their  followers,  whom  the  Muse 

of 


imaniasy  cnideliter^^and  arraigns  the  count, 
tbe  leader  of  the  perpetrators,  as  maleficiorum 
particeps,  and  flagitiorum  incentor:  and 
afterwards  ascribes  their  panic  to  a  dhinely- 
infused  terror^  immisso  divinitus  terrore — 
and  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  punishing  their 
impiety,  p.  649,  So  Albertus  Aqaensis 
brands  it  as  cruel,  and  describes  their  defeat 
as  coming  from  the  justice  of  God,  punishing 
them  for  kilUng  the  Jews.  He  classes  it  as 
a  sceluB  detestabile,  and  expressly  says  that 
God  commands  no  one  unwilling  or  com- 
pelled, invitum  aut  coactum,  to  assume  the 
Catholic  faith,  p.  196. 

^  W.  Tyre,  649, 650.  Albert.  Aq.  195, 196. 
It  was  some  of  these  men  who  carried  with 
them  a  goose  and  a  goat,  whom  they  vene- 
rated— a  curious  fact,  which  assists  us  to 


comprehend  the  strange  animal  worship  of 
the  ancients. 

^  Mr.  Gibbon  states,  that  of  these  first 
crusaders,  300,000  men  perished,  vol.  6. 
pp.  21  &  39*  This  is  a  calculation  that 
trebles  the  real  number.  He  mentions  Walter 
to  have  led  15,000  foot  and  8  horseoieo* 
p.  18.  Peter  had  40,000,  and  Godescalcus 
15,000.  W,  Tyre,  643  &  648.  Making  toge- 
ther 70,008.  Almost  all  these  perished.  But 
of  the  body  of  aoo,ooo,  W.  Tyre  expressly 
says.  That  the  count  Emico  returned  with 
the  greatest  part  of  tbe  fugitives,  cum  maxima 
parte ;  and  that  others  went  to  Italy.  So 
that  if  we  allow  30,000  of  these  to  have 
fallen  in  the  pursuit,  it  will  make  the  number 
that  perished  in  these  four  first  expeditions 
about  100,000 — not  300,000. 
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ef  Tasso  has  deserredly  celebrated,  and  whose  valour  and  conduct    CHAP* 
gave  dignity  and  triumph  to  the  cause  for  which  they  bled*^.  tqthe'bnh 

The  expedition  of  the  French  and  ItaUan  princes  was  carefully  ^' ™' 
planned,  sagaciously  provided  for,  and  deliberately  executed.  In  henry n. 
the  spring  that  followed  the  meeting  at  Clermont,  they  prepared 
their  armour  and  baggage,  procured  their  horses,  and  settled  their 
points  of  meeting,  and  most  convenient  roads.  As  so  many 
myriads  could  not  expect  to  fipd  sufEcient  sustenance  in  $uiy  onQ 
line  of  march,  they  agreed  to  advance  in  separate  divisions,  by 
different  courses. 

On  the  15th  August  1096,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  a  respected  and  experienced  chieftain,  began  his  progress 
into  Germany.  He  was  joined  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  and 
several  contiguous  nobles.  Traversing  Austria,  they  reached  the 
borders  of  Hungary,  at  Pragg,  and  heard  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Godescalcus.  Godfrey  negociated  with  the  king  for  an  unmolested 
passage  through  his  territory,  and  to  appease  all  suspicions, 
yielded  his  brother  as  hostage  for  the  good  conduct  of  his 
followers.  The  duke  forbad  rapine  on  the  pain  of  death.  The 
king  ordered  them  supplies  on  a  &ar  purchase.  They  reached 
Zemlin,  and  crossed  the  river  that  bounded  Hungary  on  the 
Souths  on  the  rafts  they  made;  they  received  back  their  hostages; 
arrived  at  Belgrade,  then  a  Bulgarian  town,  and  entered  the 
Bulgarian  forests^. 

The  Grecian  empire,  daily  debilitating,  had  lost  all  command 

over 

^  Mr.  Gibbon  has  not  dooe  justice  to  the  read  it^  to  have  been  that  of  a  wise,  virtuous 

character  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  bis  account  and  benevolent  man,  always  acting  and  coun- 

of  the  crusades.     He  has  so  massed  the  four  setting  sagaciously,  but  disobeyed  by  impe* 

first  expeditions  together,  although  they  were  tuoas  numbers,  who  suflered  their  feelings 

completely  distinct,  as  to  confound  in  the  and  their  passions  to  overpower  their  judg- 

reader's  mind  the  atrocities  of  the  last,  with  ment    and    their    religion,  as  well  as  his 

that  headed  by  Peter.    The  conduct  of  Peter  influence  and  express  commands, 

in  the  enterprise  he  led,    as    detailed    by  *!  W»  Tyre,  65 1—653.  Alb,  Aq.  197 — 200, 
'William  of  Tyre,  must  be  felt  by  all  who 
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^'x^^'     over  the  country  north  of  its  capital.     The  Bulgarians,  a  rude 
omioiir  AND   nation,  had  rushed  upon  it,  and  now  overran  all  the  regions  from 


HISTORY 
or  THE 
CRUSADES, 
TO 


the  Danube  to  Constantinople  and  the  Adriatic.  This  desolated 
tract,  once  so  fertile,  was  thirty  days  journey  in  length,  of  which 
one-third  had  then  received  the  appellation  of  Bulgaria.  The 
other  provinces  were  in  an  abandoned  and  uncultivated  state, 
purposely  made  and  left  a  desert,  to  prohibit  hostile  approaches  by 
their  forests,  and  utter  destitution  ^^ 

Godfrey  proceeded  from  Belgrade  nearly  South  to  Nissa,  and 
thence  with  an  easterly  declination  to  Philippoli,  where  he  heard 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Hugh,  the  brother  of  the  French  king. 
This  prince,  eager  to  be  foremost,  had  taken  his  course  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  down  towards  Naples,  crossed  with  a  small 
company  to  Dyrachium  (Durazzo)  where  he  was  quietly  awaiting 
his  fellow-crusaders,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  Grecian  governor, 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople^*. 

Alexis  Commines,  the  Grecian  emperor,  is  described  to  have 
been  a  bad  and  deceitful  man,  who  had  deposed  his  master,  and 
usurped  his  throne;  and  the  character  receives  confirmation  from 
the  dying  declaration  of  his  wife.  But  his  conduct  towards  the 
crusaders  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  on  his  mind  of  the 
tremendous  spectacle  of  the  excited  population  of  all  Europe, 
and  half  of  it  still  semi-barbarized,  marching  into  his  dominions 
to  pass  to  Asia.  His  conduct  to  the  first  body  that  came  within 
his  knowledge,  was  kind  and  hospitable.  It  was  the  fierce  and  dis- 
orderly behaviour  of  the  ungoverned  rabble,  which  began  his 
alarms,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  danger  more  imme- 
diately urgent,  than  even  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  Turks.  Sus- 
picion once  aroused  in  a  mind  that  has  evil  tendencies,  never  dies; 
its  consciousness  of  its  own  defect  of  principle  is  appUed  to  every 

one, 

«  W.  Tyre,  653-  "  Ibid.  653,  654. 
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one.  because  no  one  believes  another  to  be  better  than  himself,    chap. 
Hence  Alexis,  apprehensive  of  experiencing  from  the  European 
chieftains  that  treachery  which  he  had  practised,  acted  towards  of  the 

■  •  AKIOlf  OB* 

them  with  a  hostile  mistrust  that  produced  the  mischiefs  which  hehrt  u, 
it  had  unnecessarily  foreboded.  '       '       ' 

Summoned  by  Godfrey  to  releajse  his  noble  captive,  he  refused. 
The  indignant  crusaders,  who  had  then  reached  Adrianople,  were 
allowed  to  plunder  the  imperial  province.  Alexis,  feeling  their 
power,  liberated  his  prisoners,  and  invited  Godfrey  to  his  capital, 
with  a  small  company.  The  wary  duke  declined  the  civiUty;  and 
the  emperor  expressed  his  resentment  at  the  refusal,  by  forbidding 
the  usual  market  for  the  troops.  Godfrey  had  no  resource  but  to 
permit  them  to  gather  their  subsistence  by  force.  The  market 
restored,  the  pillage  ceased.  Christmas  approaching,  the  evils 
of  a  wintry  atmosphere  appeared.  So  heavy  were  the  rains,  that 
their  tents  could  not  keep  out  the  wet,  and  their  food  and  baggage 
were  spoiling.  The  emperor,  affecting  to  pity  their  state,  invited 
them  into  barracks  on  the  shores  of  the  Bpsphorus.  His  policy 
was  to  pen  them  within  a  narrow  circuit,  where  they  could  not 
plunder.  His  offer  was  accepted;  they  niarched  over  the  bridge 
through  the  city  to  their  allotted  stations,  to  wait  till  the  other 
chiefs  arrived*'.  The  emperor  repeated  his  invitations  to  Godfrey, 
who,  mistrusting  a  snare,  continued  to  decline  them ;  yet,  anxious 
not  to  offend  against  the  laws  of  courtesy,  he  sent  noble  persons 
with  his  apologies.  The  disappointed  Alexis  again  prohibited 
the  market,  and  had  the  folly  to  reveal  his  base  intentions,  by 
sending  archers  secredy  in  ships  towards  the  duke^a  encampments, 
who  sliew  such  as  they  found  straggUng,  or  could  reach  with  their 
arrows.  Roused  by  this  exigency,  Godfrey  assembled  a  military 
council,  and  sent  his  brother  in  h^te  to  occupy  the  bridge  they 

had 

~  W-  Tyre,  654- 
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CHAP,    had  crossed,  that  they  might  not  be  surroanded  and  destroyed  in 
the  narrow  spot  they  inhabited.     Their  rapid  movement  secured 
HisTo&T       the  bridge.  All  the  city,  now  alarmed,  flew  to  arms.  The  crusaders^ 
cRUBAPss,     equally  disquieted  at  their  increasing  peril,  set  fire  to  the  barracks 
where  they  had  lodged,  and  a  tract  of  nx  miles  was  soon  enveloped 
in  flames;  then  sounding  their  trumpets  and  collecting  all  their 
forces,  they  marched  in  battle-array  to  the  bridge.    Their  anxiety 
was  great,  lest  it  should  be  destroyed  at  the  farthest  extremity. 
But  Baldwin's  vigorous  celerity  anticipated  Alexis,  and  secured 
the  command  of  the  ulterior  bank.     All  the  army  passed,  and 
ranged  themselves  before  the  city  in  free  and  spacious  places, 
favourable  to  their  warhke  evolutions.     A  battle  ensued ;  but  the 
Greeks  were  4K>on  driven  in  to  the  interior  of  their  metropolis, 
and  their  opponents  encamped.  The  next  day  strong  detachments 
were  sent  out  to  forage,  who  scoured  the  country  for  sixty  miles, 
and  collected  abundance  of  supplies^.     At  thi»  juncture,  a  me^ 
senger  arrived  from  Bohemund,  the  prince  of  Tarentum,  announ- 
cing,  that  he  had  passed  the  Adriatic  to  Dyracchium,  dbat  he 
knew  the  malice  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins,  and  that  if 
Godfrey  would  retire  to  the  plains^  about  Adrianople,  he  woiild 
join   him   in   the   spring,   and    punish    the    perfidious   empetor. 
Godfrey,  after  a  public  council,  declared  in  answer,  that  he  couM 
not  turn   upon  a    Christian   people   the  weapons   meant   to  be 
wielded  against  infidels^.     The  approach  of  Bohemund  alarmed 
the  emperor  into  a  peaceful  disposition.     He  again  invited  Godfrey 
to  his  palace,  and  s^it  his  son  as  a  hostage.     The  duke  went 
without  delay.     The  emperor  received  him  with  courteous  affa- 
bility, adopted  hiiti  as  his  son,  and  put  liis  empire  under  his  care; 
clothed  him  with  imperial  garments,  and  for  several  months  sent 
him  every  week  as  much  gold  money  as  two  strong  men  could 

carry 

•♦  W.  Tyre,  655,  656.  •»  Ibid.  657. 
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carry  on  their  shoulders,  besides  ten  bushels  of  copper  coin.    God-    chap. 
frey  distributed  this  liberality  among  the  nobles  and  people,  as 
their  necessities  required^.  of  the 

REIGN  <«# 

Apprized  in  March  that  the  other  princes  were  approaching,  henry  ii. 
Godfrey,  on  the  suggestion  of  Alexis,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  ""^  ' 
landed  his  army  on  the  Asiatic  plains.  As  the  other  bodies 
arrived,  they  were  passed  over  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  no  two 
armies  were  suffered  to  remain  before  the  city.  The  emperor  had 
at  last  discerned  the  integrity  and  honour  of  Godfrey's  mind,  and 
found  that  a  liberal  confidence  was  his  most  advantageous  policy. 

The  presence  of  Bohemund,  whose  banners  the  celebrated 
Tancred  followed,  revived  the  alarms  of  Alexis.  Bdiemund  was 
tibe  son  of  Robert  Guiscard  the  Norman  chief  who  had  settled  in 
Apulia,  and  had  assaulted  Constantinc^le.  The  emperor  watched 
his  progress  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  attempted  to  surprise  him ; 
but  the  valour  of  Tancred  repelled  the  Greeks*^.  Godfrey  intro- 
duced Bohemund  to  Alexis  in  a  friendly  interview ;  and  Tancred 
terminated  all  mi^rust,  by  marching  their  forces  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  crossing  into  Asia. 

The  next  body  that  arrived,  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of 
Flanders.  He  was  introduced  to  the  emperor,  kindly  received, 
and  passed  over,  Uke  the  preceding^. 

Raymond  the  count  of  Provence,  with  the  Gascons  and 
Spaniards,  and  the  bishop  of  Adhemar,  traversed  Dalmatia  amid 
much  suffering*^ 

Robert  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  pro- 
ceeded 

**  W.  Tyre,  657.  on  their  flocke,  and  rarely  using  agriculture; 

''  W.  Tyre    describea  Taucred  as  a  vir  a  few  on   the  sea  coast  using  the  Latin 

fulmineusy  expeditissimus,  p.  659.  tongue,   the   rest    the    Sclavonian,    p.  66q. 

*  W.  Tyre,  659,  660.  Raimond  de  Agiles  accompanied  this  body« 

^  W.  Tyre  describes  Dalmatia  as   then  and  has  left  us  a  narrative  of  his  crusade, 

occupied  by  a  popob  ferocissimo,  accustomed  p.  1 39 — 1 83. 


to  rapine  and  slaughter;  chiefly  subsisting 
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CHAP,     ceeded  with  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  with  Breton  lords  and  others, 
^*         to  Lucca  and  Rome^;   and  passing  to   Dyracchium,  traversed 

6UI6IK  AND  ,  ^  r  to  J  ' 

HISTORY       Illyricum,  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople,  and  sailed 

CBV8ADE8,     ovcr  the  Hellespont  to  the  Asiatic  shore* 

On  a  census  of  the  whole  collected  crusaders,  they  were  found 
to  amount  to  600,000  pedestrians,  of  both  sexes,  and  100,000 
mailed  knights^ ;  of  whom  Godfrey  was  appointed  the  leader. 

The  first  object  of  his  attack  was  Nice,  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  Solyman  had  extended  from  Syria  to  the 
Hellespont.  When  a  portion  of  the  crusaders  advanced  against  it, 
Solyman  rushed  down  from  the  mountains  with  fifty  thousand 
horse,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  back^'.  Godfrey  formed  a 
regular  siege  round  the  city,  and  each  chieftain  had  his  allotted 
part  to  superintend.  Perpetual  attacks  ensued  for  seven  weeks. 
Machines  of  strong  oak  beams  were  raised  close  to  the  walls,  within 
which  manual  labour  might  securely  undermine  them.  Others 
were  made  to  contain  battering-rams,  and  to  hurl  immense  stones 
to  bruise  the  walls.  One  tower,  thought  to  contain  Solyman's 
wives,  was  particularly  attacked.  The  Turks  defended  themselves 
with  arrows  ejected  from  their  bows^  and  balistse;  and  threw 
down  oil,  pitch,  tallow,  and  lighted  torches,  to  burn,  often  suc- 

cessfiiUy, 

^  FnlcheriusCarnoten8is,p.385.  Heaccom-  says,  that  maoy  of  the  lower  sort,  dreading 

panied  Robert.  He  gives  a  trait  that  shews  the  fature  want,  sold  their  bows,  and  with  the 

bitterness  of  religious  disputes  at  that  period,  pilgrim's    staff  returned  home,   p.  385.     la 

Kobert  received  the  benediction  of  Urban  at  another  part  he  gives  the  same  number  as 

Lucca  :  at  Rome  he  met  the  supporters  of  W.  Tyre,  but  exclusive  of  monks,  women  and 

the  anti-pope,  G  uibert,  who,  with  their  swords  children,  p.  387. 

in  their  hands,  seized  the  oblations  these  cru-  ^  W.  Tyre,  667. 

saders  had  made  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  •  The  bow  was  the  destructive  weapon  of 

getting  upon  the  beams  of  the  edifice,  threw  all  the  IVirkish  tribes.  In  Hungary,  Tartary, 

stones  on  them  as  ihey  were  praying,  merely  Persia,   Syria,  and  Asia,  they   are  always 

because  they  befriended  Urban,  lb.  described  with  it.     Fulcher  says,  that  the 

•'  W.Tyre,  p.  664.  gives  this  enumeration,  crusaders,  being  new  to  the  use  of  the  bow, 

The  milites,  or  knights,  were  the  real  effective  were  at  first  destroyed  in  great  ttombers  by 

soldier)*  of  armies  at  that  period.    Fulcher  the  Turkish  arrows,  p.  387, 
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cessfully,  the  machines  that  annoyed  them.  Frequeiitly '  they  chaf. 
caught  up  the  besiegers  with  iron  hooks,  stripped  the  body,  and  ^ xheewd 
projected   it  back  into  the    camp.     Breaches  were  made,    and  ^f  the 

•         1     1  Tfc  1  1       -1  V  REIGN  07 

repaired  by  new  masonry.  But  one  large  buildmg  was  at  last  henry  h. 
fabricated,  and  pushed  to  the  walls,  which  neither  the  stones  nor  '  *  ' 
the  fire  hurled  down  could  destroy.  Within  this  the  crusaders 
worked  to  undermine  the  tower  selected  for  the  chief  attack, 
inserting  wooden  props  to  support  it,  as  fast  as  they  es:cayated. 
When  a  sufficient  hollow  was  mined,  they  filled  it  with  combusti- 
bles, to  which  tliey  set  fire^.  In  the  middle  of  the  nigjit,  the 
supporters  being  all  consumed,  the  tower  fell  down  with  tremen-!> 
dous  noise.  The  crusaders  flew  to  arms  at  the  SOuud,  rushed  over 
the  ruiiis,.  and  became  masters  of  the  city,  with  Soly man's  :wive3, 
on  the  20th  June  1097^^.  . 

The  capture  of  Nice  was  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor.  But  the 
object  of  the  crusaders  was  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
after  a  short  depose,  they  began  their  march  onwards  to  effect  it. ' 

On  the  third  day  of  their  progress  they  divided  into  two  bodies: 
Bohemund,  with  Robert  of  Normandy,  Tancred  and  others,  took 
a  direction  to  the  left:  Godfrey  proceeded  on  the  right  with  the 
rest,  and  encamped  at  a  few  miles  distance.  Solyman  had  followed 
tliem  unperceived,  burning  for  revenge.  He  observed  their  sepa- 
ration, and  at  dawn  rushed  upon  the  weaker  branch  with  200,000 
horse.  The  warriors  at  the  out-posts  sounded  their  horns ;  the 
trumpets  and  heralds  summoned  all  impetuously  to  battle.  The 
females,  old,  and  sick,  were  hastily  huddled  together  into  a  marsh, 
with  the  waggons   drawn   around  them.     The    soldiers  formed 

rapidly 

••  W.  Tyre,  667 — 672.    t'ulcber,  387.  undermining  machine,  which  the  Turks*  dc- 

•  W.  Tyre    gives    the    most    interesting  stroyed ;  the  count  of  Provence  tried  others ; 

account  of  the  progress  of  this  siege,  which  and  a  Lombard  at  last  devised  that  which 

seems  to  have  excited  an  emulation  of  mili-  was  .finally  successful. 

tary  invention :  For^  a  German  invented  one 
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CRUBADE8, 
TO 


CHAP,  rapidly  in  array ;  the  knights  arranged  themselves  in  cohorts  of 
oiuGiN  AND  fifty  on  the  wings  of  the  foot,  and,  sending  messengers  to  the 
o"the^       other  army  of  the  attack,  they  awaited  the  Turkish  charge^. 

With  horrible  howlings,  and  loud  clangour  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  the  Turks  rushed  on,  sending  before  them  such  an  im- 
mense shower  of  arrows,  repeated  almost  before  the  others  had  fiedlen, 
that  scarce  one  of  the  Christians  was  unwounded.  The  knights, 
seeing  their  horses  perishing,  made  a  furious  charge  with  their 
swords  and  spears  on  the  Turks,  who,  breaking  into  parts,  wheeled 
off  to  elude  the  force  of  the  assault;  but  soon  returned  to  throw 
another  flight  of  arrows,  which  drank  deep  of  the  blood  of  all  the 
unmailed  host.  Tancred  in  the  meantime  flew  into  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  prodigal  of  life,  and  intemperately  brave.  He  was 
scarcely  saved  by  Bohemund.  The  Turks,  finding  their  numbers 
prevailing,  and  that  the  crusaders  began  to  hesitate,  tossed  back 
their  bows  on  their  shoulders,  and  attacked  with  their  sabres. 
Their  assault  was  intolerable.  The  Christians  broke,  but  soon 
rallied  round  their  baggage.  The  Turks  pursued  with  new  fury, 
when  Godfrey  sudd^y  appeared  at  the  head  of  40,000  knights, 
eager  to  partake  the  fray.  The  tide  of  victory  then  ebbed  back  : 
the  Turks  were  in  their  turn  discomfited,  and  chased  beyond 
their  own  camp,  and  all  their  baggage  became  the  spoil  of  their 
conquerors  ^^. 

The  crusaders  refreshed  themselves  three  days  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  marched  on  to  Pisidia*  Here  they  crossed  a  dry 
desert,  with  no  water,  in  the  heats  of  July.  Five  hundred 
perished  in  one  day  from  thirst.  The  cattle,  overcome,  refused  to 
labour ;  the  hawks  and  falcons  died  on  their  masters  hands  ;  the 
hunting  dogs  wandered  from  the  sides  of  their  lords,    and  lay 

gasping 

*•  W.  Tyre,  673.  had  never  seen  before.  Solyman  had  iSo,ooo 

•*  W.  Tyre,  673,  674,  Among  the  booty  horse  engaged  in  the  battle,  the  crusadera 
were  many  camels,  which  the  Europeans     only  50,000.  lb. 
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gasping  on  the  saoda ;  the  horses  perished  ia  like  distress  :  when    c  H  A  i(. 
they  at  kust  reached  a  river,  on  whose  banks  numbers,  both  men  ^o  thk  bjjd 
and  animals,  died  from  a  too  greedy  indulgence^.  ^^  '^^^ 

O  •/  o  REIGN  OP 

Taught  by  suffering,  they  appcnnted  a  chosen  body  to  prec^e  henry  n. 
the  army,  and  explore  the  nature  of  the  country.     In  one  of  their  ' 

resting  places,  Godfrey  walking  into  a  forest,  met  a  large  bear  pur- 
suing a  poor  husbandman  who  had  been  gathering  dry  wood.  The 
animal  flying  on  the  duke's  horse,  he  dismounted,  ci^nbated  him 
on  foot,  and  at  last  killed  the  bear,  but  not  till  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  that  he  fell  himself  helpless  to  the  ground^. 
Recovering,  they  passed  into  Lycaoma,  and  reached  Iconium 
its  capital.  The  Turks,  lessoned  by  their  eiperience,  trusted  no 
more  to  the  field  of  battle,  nor  to  fortified  cities.  They  adopted 
a  new  plan  of  warfeure.  They  evacuated  their  towns,  stripping 
them  of  all  supplies,  and  desolated  the  country,  trusting  that 
famine  would  destroy  their  invadiers*  This  policy  distressed  the 
crusadera,  but  did  not  stop  them :  they  proceeded  into  Cilicia, 
and,  after  some  dissensions  between  Tancred  and  Bc^dwin,  they 
advanced  lowards  Antioch*  Hitherto  they  had  been  conflicting 
with  Solymen  and  his  kingdom  of  Boum ;  they  now  entered  the 
Turkish  kingdom  of  Syria,  whose  capital  was  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes  at^i  whose  sovereign  collected  all  ^  acces^Ue  force  of 
his  countrymen,  to  preserve  his  dominions  firou  the  &te  of  Solyman 
and  Roum.  At  Antioch  the  Turks  wade  a  desperate  srtand.  The 
Christians  besieged  it  with  detennined  bravery.  For  eight  months 
it  defied  their  power,  and  the  length  and  difficulties  of  t^e  ^ge 
afflicted  them  with  severe  distresses. .  The  city  was  taken  at  last 
on  the  3d  of  June  1098  ^^  ^j^^ 

*  W.  Tyre,  674, 675.  this  siege,  in  his  third  and  fourth  books. — 

•  W.  Tyre,  675.  The  count  of  Provence     Sveno,  a  Danish  prince,   with  1,500  men, 
died  of  siekuess  aboat  ihis  ume.  pHS<>ing  from  Nice  to  join  the  others,  was 

^^  W.  Tyre«  6^-^ji^.    Albert  Aquensis     surprued  and  &laiA  by  tbeTitfk«.  W,  Tyre, 
has  noticed  many  iotoTMliog  partioiilan  of    p.  690. 
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CHAP.         The  crusaders  had  captured  Antioch;    but  they  were  so  exn 
hausted  by  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  success,  that  the  Turkish 

ORIGIN  AWD  .... 

HISTORY  prince  and  his  emirs  promised  themselves  a  speedy  reveiige.  On 
CRUSADES,  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  with  above  200,000  cavalry,  they 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Christian  force.  The  fiiry  and 
chief  danger  of  the  battle  fell  on  Bohemund,  and  he  had  nearly 
perished.  At  this  crisis,  he  collected  his  division  into  a  small 
circle  of  despair,  resolved  to  die  fighting  to  the  last  man.  From 
this  perilous  situation,  Godfrey  and  his  friends  extricated  him. 
The  battle,  long  ominous  to  the  crusaders,  from  their  great  nume- 
rical inferiority,  became  balanced,  and,  affcer  new  exertions  of 
valour  and  skill,  was  decided  in  their  favour.  The  Turks  fled  ill 
complete  dismay,  and  abandoned  their  rich  camp  to  their  conque- 
rors'^^  This  victory  decided  the  safety  and  superiority  of  the 
crusaders  in  the  Syrian  territory ;  and  Jerusalem  now  lay  within 
their  reach,  and  accessible  to  their  progress.  But  in  attempting 
this,  they  had  a  new  Mahomedan  prince  to  encounter,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the  Nile  to  the  Turkish 
kingdom  of  Syria.  He  had  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  crusaders 
struggling  with  the  Turks,  because  the  Turks  had  also  endangered 
him.  These  fierce  Tartarian  Mussulmen,  discouraged  by  their 
own  defeats,  and  not  averse  to  his  ruin,  learnt  with  sullen  content 
the  determination  of  the  crusaders  to  wrest  Jerusalem  from  his 
power;  and  Godfrey  having  now  overthrown  two  Turkish  kingdoms, 
Roum  and  Syria,  prepared  to  conflict  with  the  power  of  the 
Egyptian  Soldan,  who  held  and  was  fortifying  the  city,  the  great 
object  of  the  whole  crusade* 

The  Christians  had  scarcely  ceased  their  rejoicings  for  their  last 
victory,  when   a  destructive  pestilence  pervaded  their  army.     It 

swept 

"  W,  Tjre,  725,  716.  Among  the  spoils  walls  and  towers,  and  capable  of  holding 
was  a  silken  tent,  gorgeously  ornamented,  2,000  men.  lb.  On  this  battle«  see  al89 
and  made  to  represent  a  fortified  city,  with     Alb.  Aquen.  pp.  255,  956. 
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swept  away-  nearly  all  the  females  who  were  with  them ;  of  whom    CHAP, 
fifty  thousand  perished.     It  was  ascribed  to  the  imprudent  use  of/ 

*^  ^  ,  .  ,  TO  THE  END 

the  plenty  they  obtained  from  the  conquest  of  Antioch,  after  the  of  the 
severe  privations  they'  had  endured  in   the  siege.     Impatient  of  henry  h, 
delay,  the  people  clamoured  to  be  led  to  Jerusalem  at  once.     The  .' 
chiefs  met  in  council.     The  intolerable  heats  of  the  summer,  the 
want  of  water,  their  scanty  provisions,  their  few  horses,  and  the 
general  debility,  so  imperiously  commanded  an  interval  of  refresh- 
ment, that  the  army  agreed  to  wait  till  autumn '^!.    But  not  to  be 
wholly   inactive,   some   of   the  princes  made  excursions  around. 
Baldwin  conquered  Edessa,  and  founded  there  a  little  Christian 
principahty,  which  lasted  above  half  a  century  ;    Bohemund  took 
Tarsus  and  other  places:  and  the  terror  of  the  Christian  arms 
became  more  widely  difilised. 

Almost    a  year   elapsed   before    the    criisaders    advanced   to  Jerusalem 
Jerusalem.     It  was  indeed  a  fearful  attempt.     Hitherto  they  had  crusaders ; 
been  supported  with  all  the  energies  of  young  enthusiasm,    and     *^^^* 
with  all  the  force  of  mighty  numbers.     But  they  had  now  a  fresh 
and  untouched  kingdom  to  encounter,  with  an  army  dwindled  to 
the  shadow  of  what  it  was.     So  many  had  fallen  in  their  marches 
and  battles,   and  by  want  and  disease;    so  many  had  returned 
home;  and  so  many  had  chosen  either  to  join  Baldwin  at  Edessa, 
or  to  stay  with  Bohemund  at  Antioch;    that  Godfrey  reached 
Jerusalem  with  only  forty  thousand  persons  of  all  descriptions,  of 
whom  those  fit  for  warlike  duties  were  but  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse.     With  these  he  had  to  attack  a  city 
defended  by  forty  thousand  combatants.     On  the  7th  of   June 
1099>  he  encamped  round  Jerusalem^  with  Robert  of  Normandy, 
Tancred  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  other  distinguished  leaders/ 
The  siege  was  severe^     On  the  X5th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  he 

stormed 

P  W.  Tyre,  729. 

Pjp 
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CHAP.    Stormed   the   city,   and  the   catastrophe   was   horrible-     Twenty 
thousand  Mussuhnen  were  nut  to   the.  sword.     The  cruelties  of 

ORiaiS^  AND    ■     ^  ^  ,  * 

HISTORY  victory  on  taking  a  city  by  storm,  were  then,  as  they  have  been 
CRUSADES,  frequently  since,  exercised  to  the  full^^.  The  age  was  yet  too 
'^^  ,  warlike  and  too  barbaroue  to  recollect  the  benign  precepts  and 
example  of  Him,  whose  tomb  they  were  now  approaching,  and 
whose  sufferings  they  recollected  with  the  tears  and  sighs  of  an 
excited  sympathy.  Humanity  in  war  was  not  the  quality  of  former 
ages :  It  was  not  the  characteristic  of  Greece  or  Rome  in  their  most 
cultivated  day.  That  it  was  neither  understood  nor  practised  by  the 
promtscu0us  warriors  of  the  eleventh  century,  towards  those  with 
whose  oppressions  and  insults  all  Europe  had  been  inflamed,  and 
who  were  waging  in  con\pion  with  their  opponents  an  exasperated 
war  of  mutual  extermination,  however  lamentable,  is  not  sur- 
prising. Let  us  rejoice  that  our  own  time,  and  especially  our 
own  country,  has  learnt  to  make  its  military  humanity  a  portion 
of  its  national  honour,  and  that  its  victories  are  as  much  distin- 
guished by  the  generosity  of  its  warriors,  as  by  their  fortitude  and 
valour. 
Godfrey  The  virtues  and  exertions  of  Godfrey  were  rewarded,  by  his 

of^Jcrusakm.  fellow-crusaders  electing  him  king  of  Jerusalem'^\  Two  other 
Christian  principalities  were  established,  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
Edesssa  in  Mesopotamia.  But  they  were  all  three  rather  the  king- 
doms of  romance  than  of  permanent  power  or  effective  force.  The 
Christian  army  that  remained  in  Palestine,  to  support  litem,  could 
hardly  muster  300  horse  and  2,000  foot.    Few  cities  obeyed  their 

authority, 

^  Alb.  Aque.n.  in  his    sixth    book,   and  xnandy,  who  had  partaken  of  almost  every 

W.  Tyre  in  his  eighth,  narrate  the  parti-  laurel  that  bad  been  gained  in  the  cnisades, 

culars  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  after  this  success  returned  home,  but  found 

_^  „  ,  his  brother  Henry  possessed  of  the  cxown  of 

'*  He  wa,s  soon  called  into  the  field  by  the  England, 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  but  he  defeated  his  unwieldy 
multitudes.  W.  Tyre,  769.     Robert  of  Nor- 
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authority,  and  these  were  eorroimded  by  a  hostile  countty.  If  on^  Cit  Ap^; 
was  attacked,  it  could  only  be  defended  by  the  knights  of  thfe  ^  ^^  bvu 
0ther»  collecting  for  its  succour.     All  the  suburbs  in  their  lieis^h-  of  tkb 

REIGK  OP 

bourhood  were  inhabited  by  Mahomedans,  who  not  only  cut  off  hkkby  «• 
every  one  that  wandered  on  the  highways,  but  refused  to  cultivate  """^ — ' — ; 
the  fields^  that  famine  might  drive  the  Christians  from  their  country. 
Even  the  cities  held  by  the  crusaders  were  unsafe  to  t^em,  from 
the  ruined  state  of  the  walls,  and  the  great  superiority  of  th* 
adverse  po{>ulation.  Bohemund  was  at  one  lime  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks;  and  Godfrey  became  so  distressed  for  want  of 
necessaries,  that  he  was  compelled  to  risk  an  expedition  into 
Arabia,  to  get  supplies  that  might  preserve  his  foUo^A^ers  from 
femine^^. 

Thus  although  the  first  crusaders  imder  the  guidance  of 
Godfrey  had  trampled  down  the  Turkish  kingdoms  of  Roum  and 
Syria,  defeated  the  Soldan  of  £gypt,  and  captured  the  sacred 
city,  yet  with  these  exploits  their  substantial  triumphs  ceased. 
Their  strength  was  consumed  in  their  exertions,  and  the  new 
adventurers  who  frequently  arrived '^^,  only  enabled  the  kings  of 
Jerusalem  to  add  a  few  maritime  towns  to  their  puny  dominion^. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  recovered  from  their  first  disaster^ 
and  their  panic.  New  Turkish  kingdoms  were  planted  at  Iconium, 
Aleppo,  and  Dama^scus.  The  Islam  population  of  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia,  again  assisted;  and  their  fierce  hostilities,  though 
occasionally  suspended  by  their  own  feuds,  yet  sometimes  defeated 
and  always  distressed  the  Christian  princes. 

At  length  one   of    the   little    sovereignties,    raised  and    long 

maintained 

'•  W,  Tyre,  773— 775«  year,  by  help  of  i  Norwegian  fleet.  In  1 124, 

'^  W.  Tyre  says,  that  it  was  custotnary  for  with  the  aid  of  a  Doge  of  Venice,  Tyre,  after 

new   adventurers   10    arrive   about  autumn,  a  long  and  arduous  siege,  was  also  conquered ; 

j>.  808.  and  there  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  Latins 

^  Tripoliswas  taken  in  1109;  Berytus  in  in  Palestine  was  founded  in    1127.     Will. 

1111,  and  Sidon  at  the  close  of  the  same  Tyre,  p.  801—805.  &  B33— 847. 

p  p2 
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CHAP,     maintained   by  the    crusaders— the   principality   of  EdessueH— fell 

a  prey  to   its  Turkish  assailants.     The  news  of .  its  capture,   as 
ORIGIN  AND  ,  r         y 

HISTORY        ominous  of  further  disasters,  alarmed  and  excited  Europe ^^    The 

OF  TH£ 

cBusAi)E»,  celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvaux^  employed  his  eloquent  pen^^ 
,  -  ^^  ,  to  rouse  the  princes  of  the  West  to  new  exertions.  England,  then 
pccupied  by  the  wars  bietween  Stephen  and  Matilda,  could  not 
Crusades  of  obey  his  call.  But  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Conrad  III.  and 
and  Louis  VII.  Louis  VII.  of  France,  in  separate  expeditions,  endeavoured  to 
^^^^'  emulate  the  achievements  of  Godfrey.  In  November  1146,  the 
emperor  was  surprised,  and  his  army  destroyed  by  the  Sultan 
of  Iconium^.  The  French  taunted  the  Germans  for  their  failure, 
and  marched  with  Louis  into  Lapdicea,  confident  of  better  fortune. 
They  certainly  advanced  with  superior  skill.  It  was  the  custom 
of  Louis,  that  the  most  efficient,  of  his  cavalry  should  precede, 
explore  the  country,  and  dictate  the  line  of  march  to  the  foot;  a 
wise  measure  of  military  caution.  A  mountain  was  one  morning 
settled  to  be  the  limit  of  that  day's  progress,  and  the  advance 
was  to  encamp  on  its  heights.  But  the  leader  of  the  cavalry,  on 
attaining  the  summit,  thought  the  march  had  been  too  short, 
broke  his  compact  with  the  infantry,  and  rode  farther  on  with  the 
horse.  The  rest,  presuming  that  the  toil  of  the  day  was  nearly 
finished,  began  to  follow  carelessly  and  irregularly,  some  on  the 
mountain,  some  beyond  it,  and  some  at  its  base.  The  Turks  had 
been  secretly  but  vigilantly  accompanying  them.  Rejoiced,  they 
saw  the  French  dividing  and  scattering;  and  as  soon  as  the  batta* 
lions  were  too  far  separated  from  each  other  to  give  mutual  support, 
they  rushed  upon  them   with   all   their   native   impetuosity  and 

ferocious 

'•  W.  Tjre,  1.  16.  p.  goi.  "  W.  Tyre,  901—^4.  And  ^ce  Otto  Fris. 

^  Bernard  wbb  the  zealous  antagonist  of  Conrad's   force   was  70,000  coats  of  mail, 

the  scholastics.     He  was  a  man  of  great  besides  infantry  and  light-armed  horse.   The 

talents,  energy,  and  integrity.     His  spirited  emperor    escaped,     and    joined     Loois  at 

lecture  to  the  pope  may  be  seen  in  Dupin's  Ephesus. 
Eccles.  Hist.  Century  XII. 
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ferocious  valour.    The  attack  vms  as  irresistible  as  unexpected,  and    chap. 
the  French  anny  disappeared  like  the  Germans,  whom  they  had   ^^^\  ^ 
insulted ^^  of  the 

From  this  period  the  fortune  of  the  crusaders  declined,  and  henry  n. 
their  character  and  conduct  lessened  with  it®*.  Great  men,  pro- 
duced by  the  crisis,  arose  among  the  Turks;  while  degeneracy 
and  discord  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Christians.  .  Their  Eastern 
sovereignty  had  been  raised  against  probability  by  fortitude,  unity^ 
temperance,  and  energy.  Their  extorted  throne,  no  longer  upheld 
by  these  supports,  fell  as  soon  as  the  Mussulmen  princes,  whom  * 
we  are  about  to  commemorate^  attacked  it  with  the  virtues  which 
had  established  it. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Turkish  chieftedns,  from  1120  to 
1145,  was    Zenghi,    called   by    the    Christians,    Sanguin®^,  who 
obtained  the  government  of  MoussouL     The  Arabians  extol  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age^,  and  his  successes  corres- 
ponded with  his  ability.     Destroyed  in  his  sleep  by  his  mutinous 
slaves,  his  son  Noureddin  made  himself  king  of  Aleppo;  while  Noureddin, 
Seiffeddin,  his  other  son,  retained  the  sovereignty  of  Moussoul,  Aleppo; 
near  the  site  of  the   ancient  Nineveh.     These  two  of  the  minor  "45— nTS* 
kingdoms  of  the  Turks  were,  from  their  locality,  in  immediate 

opposition 

•*  W,  Tyre,  904 — 906.    The  disaster  of         ••  Aazeddin  has  preserved  some  of   his 

louis  occurred  in  January  1147.     Both  ho  remarks.    He  would  permit  none  of  his  sub- 

aiid  Conrad  afterwards  went  to  Jerusalem.  jects  to  pass  into  a  foreign  service.    '*  Mj 

•*  W^ill.  Tyre  remarks  this  change,  p.  914.  states,"  said  he,  "  resemble  a  garden  encom- 

^  W.  Tyre  gives  very  perspicuously  the  passed  with  hedges :  If  any  one  goes  out,  he 

christian  history  of    Sanguin,  and  his  son  facilitates  the  entrance  of  the  enemy."     He 

Noradin,    p.  914 — 974.    The   Arabian   au-  dispensed,  every   Friday,  among   the   poor, 

thority  used  for  the  following  facts  is  Aboul-  large  sums  of  money,  and  took  great  care  of 

hasan  Aly,  surnamed  Azzeddin,  of  whose  the  wives  of  his  soldiers-—**  Since  they  follow 

History   of   the  Atabek   princes  in  Syria,  me  continually,  and  abandon  their  homes  to 

M.  De  Guignes  has  given  a  succinct  abstract,  attend  me,  should  not  I   watch    over    the 

which  we  shall  quote  from  the  Account  of  the  safety  of  their  families  ?  '^  p.  436. 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  vol.  a, 
p.  419 — 466. 
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CHAP.    Opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  crusaders,  and  were  assisted 

by  Egypt  and   the  declining  Saracen  caliphate.     The  death  of 

HISTORY        SeifFeddin   left  Noureddin   without   a   rival  ^,     The   talents   and 

CRUSADES,     achievements  of  Noureddin  surpassed  those  of  his  father.     Inces- 

^^     santly  conflicting  with  the  Christians,  with  alternating  advantages, 

he  sent  his  emir,  Schirkouh,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

Twice  the  soldan  of  this  country  sohcited  and  obtained  the  aid 

of  the  king  of  Jerusalem.    Their  united  forces  at  first  repelled  the 

emir  of  Noureddin.     But  Schirkouh  soon  triumphed    over  both 

Egyptians    and  Crusaders,    in   a   decisive    battle.     He   overran 

Rise  of         Egypt,  and  placed  his  nephew,  Saladin,  at  Alexandria,  to  defend 

it  against  the  Christians  and  natives^. 

The  policy  of  possessing  -^gjpt  had  become  obvious  to  the 
crusaders.  They  attempted  to  obtain  an  establishment  there. 
The  Egyptian  soldan,  now  jealous  of  their  cupidity,  requested 
the  aid  of  Noureddin  to  expel  them.  His  emir  came.  The  Franks 
retired.  The  emir  was  made  vizier,  or  soldan  of  Egypt,  by  the 
grateful  caliph;  but  happening  to  die  soon  afterwards,  his  son 
Saladin  was  appointed  to  the  high  dignity  in  his  stead  ^. 

The  crusaders  renewing  their  efforts  on  Egypt,  besieged 
Damietta.  Noureddin  succoured  Saladin,  whom  he  considered 
as   his   lieutenant,    and    the   siege  was  raised.     Noureddin   now 

approached 

"  Azzeddin,  441— -446.  W.  Tyre  describes  of  Ming  prostrate  on  the  ground  till  they 

the  Greek  emperor^s  negociations  with  the  have  passed,  and  of  fixing  the  hands  deeply 

Christian  chiefs  in  Palestine,  for  the   sur-  in  the  soil,  to  escape  being  carried  into  the 

render  of  their  fortresses  to  him,  and  inti-  air,  and  hurled  back  on  the  ground,  p.  964. 
mates  justly,  that  the  plan  of  conceding  them         "  Azzeddin,  453.    William  of   Tyre   de<> 

to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  emboldened  Nour*  scribes  the  rich  palace  of  Cairo;  its  cohorts 

eddin  to  make  fresh  attacks,  p.  920.  of  eunuchs,  the  marble   porticos,   the    gilt 

*  Azzeddin,  446 — 450.     With  this  maj  ceilings,  the  carved  reliefs,  the  mosaic  pave^ 

be  compared   Will.  Tyre's   account    of   the  ments,  the  sparkling  fountains,  the  splendid 

Egyptian  struggles,   p.  958 — 974.     He  de-  apartments,  the  aviaries  of  unknown  birds, 

scribes  the  sandy  whirlwinds  of  the  Desert,  and  the  new  animals  that  astonished  and 

and  their  fatal  effects,  as  every  traveller  has  delighted  the  Frankish  warriors  in  Egypt, 

experienced  them.     He  states  the  necessity  p.  965. 
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approached  the  fulfilment  of  his  ambition.    He  felt  himself  strong    CHAP, 
enough  to  depose  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  and  announced  the  deci^on  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
by  the  omission  of  public  prayer  for    his   preservation,    in  the  ^^  ™^ 
Egyptian  mosques.     The  caliph  dying  from  illness,  as  the  rcvo-  henry  ii. 
lution   was    completing,    or    violently    destroyed,    Saladin    took 
possession  of  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  Egypt^. 

Saladin,  hitherto  the  lieutenant  of  Noureddin,  prepared  to  become 
his  competitor-  His  friends  were  not  cordial  in  supporting  his 
ambition.  His  father  rebuked  him,  as  an  inexperienced  boy* 
Noureddin  collected  a  formidable  force,  to  chastise  him,  but  died 
in  1173,  as  he  was  about  to  begin  his  march  °^  Noureddin  had 
reigned  twenty-eight  years  in  Syria.  His  character,  like  hi&  Noureddin's 
father's,  and  like  that  of  all  men  who  ascend  to  empire  from  ^*^"®'' 
a  humble  state,  had  many  virtues  and  considerable  abilities.  He 
was  religious,  temperate,  just,  and  prudent.  He  consoUdated  the 
strength  of  the  Mahomedans  in  those  parts,  civilized  their  manners, 
renewed  their  intellectual  cultivation^,   and  prepared  them   for 

those 


•  A22eddin,457.  "  No  king  in  the  world," 
says  tbis  author,  '^  had  collected  so  great  a 
number  of  precious  stones  and  pearls  as  were 
found  among  tbis  treasure.  Among  other 
curiosities,  were,  a  rod  of  emerald  and  a 
mountain  of  yacout;  besides  a  hundred 
thousand  chosen  volumes,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  writing,"  lb.  458.  The 
Maured  Allatafet,  published  by  Carlyle, 
mentions  120,000  rare  books  among  the 
Egyptian  treasiire.  p.  27. 

*  Azzeddin,  p.  461.  This  author  lived 
under  the  sultan  who  acceded  in  1210.  He 
says  his  father  had  been  witness  of  most  of 
the  events  which  he  narrates.  He  adds, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  give  his 
History  too  large  a  size,  because  people  in 
his  time  preferred  abridgments,  p.  420. 

••  Azzeddin   thus    pourtrays  him — "  He 


was  simple  and  modest  in  his  dress,  never 
wearing  either  silk,  gpld  or  silver,  which  the 
law  prohibited.  He  neither  drank  wine,  nor 
would  he  permit  it  to  be  sold  in  his  dominions* 
He  was  exact  in  the  duty  of  prayer,  androse 
early  to  perform  it.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
employed  in  state  affairs.  He  was  not  pro- 
digal of  his  treasures  to  those  who  requested 
favours  of  him.  *  What  is  in  my  hands,' 
said  he,  '  belongs  not  to  me ;  I  am  but  the 
treasurer  of  the  Mussulmen.'  At  some  places 
he  founded  colleges,  in  others  mosques;  in 
others  hospitals  for  the  poor ;  in  others  reli- 
gious houses,  where  schools  were  established 
for  orphans.  He  received  men  of  learning 
with  the  greatest  distinction  ;  he  arose  and 
went  to  meet  them,  and  made  them  sit  down 
— favours  which  he  did  not  grant  to  his 
emirs,"  Azzeddin,  462—464. 
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CHAP,    those  great  successes  by  which  Saladin  was  enabled  to  revive  the 
Turkish  power. 

ORIGIN  AND  ^ 

HI8TORT  Created  at  first  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  Saladin  had  become  also 

CRUSADES,     its  caliph ^^.     The  possession  of  the  resources  of  Egypt  inflamed 
^  .  him  with  the  desire  of  succeeding  to  the  power  of   Noureddin, 
and  of  expelling  the  Christians  from  Palestine.     His  great  talents 
and    superior   character  enabled   him    to    accomplish    both    his 
projects.     He  possessed  himself  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Nour- 
eddin, and   he  directed   his   aggregated    power   with   unceasing 
energy  against  the  decaying  and  discordant  crusaders^.    A  reign 
of  progressive  successes  was  consolidated  by  the  decisive  victory 
of  Hittyn,  or  Tiberias.     In  this  he  defeated  the  Christians  with 
irrecoverable  slaughter^^     He  pursued  his  brilliant  fortune  to  its 
full  extent.     Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  and   Ascalon,   fell  into   his 
Saladin  takes  power:  and  In  1187  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem  itself,  less 
1187.   '    than  ninety  years  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  Godfrey^. 

The  Christian  world  had  vainly  hoped  to  have  established 
a  Christian  empire  in  the  Blast.  The  successes  of  the  first 
adventurers  made  many  sanguine  dreamers,  and  suggested  to 
the  pious  many  benevolent  hopes.  But  before  the  sword  of 
Saladin,  the  kingdom  raised  by  the  crusaders  was  found  to  vanish 
like  the  spectral  visions  of  the  mountain-clouds,  beautiful  and 
splendid  in  their  brief  hour  of  light,  but  fading  into  mist  and 

nothingness 

•*  William  of  Tyre  informs  lis  that  the  *  Vincsauf,  «5i.    Bohahcddin,  67.    The 

Vizier  of  Egypt  was  called  the  Soldan —  king  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  prisoner,  and 

the  real  effective  sovereign — while  the  Caliph,  the  venerated  cross, 
his  nominal  master,  was  immersed  in  his 

pleasures,  p.  366.    Bohaheddin,  p.  30.  gives  ^  Bohaheddin,  p.  73.  Vinesauf,  253.  Bo- 

a  similar  intimation.  haheddin  was  the  secretary  of  Saladin,  and 

**  Will.  Tyre,  in  his  two  last  Books,  has  has  left  us  the  interesting  account  of  his 

noted  the  earlier  triumphs  of  Saladin.   Vine-  royal  master,  which  Schultens  published  in 

saof  succinctly  states  his  latter  conquests,  Arabic  and  Latin^  173a. 
pp.  250,251. 
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fiothm^iess  whe^  tibe  foraiiag  raj^  withdraw-    Asjtx^mahed,  the    .ghav. 
jChristian  world  bekeljd  the  mutation,  amd  repii^ed  at  the  providence        ^ 
whidi  pennitted  it^.     They  did  w>t  ijinderjtand  that  the  gre^f  owTpje.^ 
events  which  agitate  human  affairs^  are  liiiiited  in  their  a^ncy  Ito  HEif  ay  m.  ' 
the  wants  t^at  creat€4  th^ai^  and  that  their  operation  ce^'Se;  with    '  *' 
the  evil  which  they  remove.    The  chief  use  c^  .the  Cru9ade3  was 
to  preserve  Europe  from  the  Turks^  9fid  from  Mahoi^d&nisni, 
while  the   pohtical   state   of  the   Western    hepiisphere  wad   tQ9 
ineffective  to  fa^ye  resisted  them.     Thi$  object  accompliabed  by 
the   persevering   bravery   of   the    enthusiastic    adventurers,   the 
necessity  o£  th(&ir  exertions,  and  with  that  their  triumphs,  ended. 
It  was  not  intended  that  tj^ey  ^ould  form  peAoi^ent  empires  in 
Palestine,  for  which  t^\py  were  unfit;  and  the  moi:s^  and  politicitl 
misconduct,  by  which  they  tarnished  th^eir  succesa^s,  proves  tibait 
the   disappointment,  however  severe,  was  widely  and  graciously 
administered.     No  slate  or  family  is  ^jcaltad   for  its  own  grar 
tification.     The  good  of  mankind  is  t^e  criterion  and  the  measure 
of  all  national  prosperity.     The  Oiiental  domination  of  the  crut 
saders  would   not   have  advanced   the   improvemepit   of  human 
nature,    and  therefore   it  was   allowed   to  be  dissolved  by  the 
yices  whidbu  destroyed  its  utility. 

The  triumphs  of  Saladin  spread  alarm  through  Europe.  His 
talents,  and  those  of  his  predecessors  already  noticed,  Zenghi  ;and 
JNfoureddin,  were  recombining  the  broken  powex  of  the  Turks, 

and 

•  ^  The  popular  drea4  of  Europe  on  the  loss  os^d  AndolusiaoSy  to  arm  themselves  against 

bf  this  city,  may  he  seen  in  the  effusions  of  our  faith,  and  they  will  all  assemble  more 

the  Troubadour  GAvaddnn  the  elder..  *'Lord!  numerous  «nd  rapid  than  the  rain.    These 

by  our  sins  the  power  of  the  Saraeeus  has  hateful  beasts,  fit  only  to  feed  kites,  destroy 

increased.    Saladin  has  taken  Jerusalem,  and  our   plains,    and    leave    neither    stem    nor 

jve  have  not  yet  recovered  iL    Hence  the  root.     So  swelled  are  they  with  pride,  tbAt 

king  of  Morocco  has  anaounced,  th^t  with  they  think  themselves  masters  of  the  world, 

all  his  infidels  he  will  fight  with  all  Christian  and  lance  at  us  railleries  the  most  provoking." 

)dQgs«.  IJe  has  ordered  all  his  Moors,  Arabs,  Troub.  vol.  i.  p«  154. 

Qq 
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CHAP,  and  actuating  it  with  its  primitive  momentum.  To  root  out 
Christianity,  became  the  dariing  passion  of  Sakdin;  and  he  had 
HISTORY  even  threatened  to  plant  the  Standard  of  the  Crescent  m  the  heart 
of  Europe.  His  victories  were  leading  him  to  efiectuate  his  wish, 
or  preparing  the  way  for  his  successors  to  accomplish  it.  To 
prevent  this  evil,  without  raising  a  Christian  empire  in  Palestine, 
a  man  even  more  extraordinary  than  himself  was  led  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  to  the  possession  of  royalty,  in  one  of 
the  farther  kingdoms  of  the  West — our  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion — 
who,  though  caring  litde  for  religion,  priests,  or  pope,  was  yet 
actuated  to  undertake  a  crusade.  His  passion  for  war  and  warlike 
celebrity  was  made  the  instrument  to  excite  him  to  this  object. 
Tlie  fame  <^  Saladin,  whom  no  one  could  withstand,  inflamed  his 
bosom  with  heroic  envy.  Saladin,  every  where  dreaded  and 
execrated,  but  every  where  talked  of  with  wonder,  was  an  idol 
of  the  popular  tongue,  that  he  burnt  to  pull  down  and  to  replace. 
For  this  great  purpose,  all  the  tempting  objects  of  amlntion  that 
lay  near  him  were  abandoned.  France,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Flanders,  and  Spain,  all  permeable  to  his  military  activity,  were 
disregarded.  Saladin  was  the  exaggerated  giant  of  the  public 
garrulity;  and  Richard,  though  some  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  renowned  Saracen,  yet  resolved  upon  a  personal  competition, 
and  proceeded  with  all  the  powers  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
encounter.  His  romantic  valour  was  thus  used  to  paralyse  Islamism 
again,  when  under  Saladin  it  was  becoming  too  formidable  for 
Europe.  But  as  soon  as  this  effect  was  produced,  even  Richard's 
extraordinary  successes  were  made  to  be  as  temporary  as  the  danger 
which  they  averted.  After  Richard's  death,  the  Turks,  having  no 
Christian  competitor  to  withstand  them,  would  have  again  assumed 
a  dangerous  attitude.     Other  means  were  employed  to  counteract 

them. 
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them.     Zenghis  Khan,  and  Timoury  were  then  raised  up,  whoae    CHAP, 
meteor    empires^   darting    over    half  the   globe,  dismayed  and  ^  ^^ J 
repressed  the  reviving  vigour  of  the  Ottomans.  ©'  ™e 

The  Turkish  power  becoming  enfeebled,  the  crusading  expe-  henrt  ii. 
ditions  began  to  linger,  and  to  be  unimportant;  and  when  Europe,  '  ' 
from  its  interior  improvements,  had  acquired  the  competency  to 
resist  the  Mahomedan  powers  on  its  own  plains,  the  spirit  of 
crusading,  no  longer  necessary,  utterly  ceased,  and  no  excitement 
could  revive  it.  The  most  valuable  parts  of  Europe  being  then 
secured,  the  Turks,  for  purposes  beneficial  to  those  nations,  were 
allowed  to  obtain  Greece  and  its  contiguous  provinces,  which  had 
become  unworthy  of  their  misused  civilization.  The  Musselmen 
successes  at  that  period  scattered  the  Grecian  literature  round  the 
West,  and  increased  the  improvement  of  all  countries  but  their 
own.  The  Turks  have  since  found  the  rest  of  Europe  impregnable 
to  their  attacks ;  and  have  now  sunk  to  an  inferiority  so  decided, 
that  their  continuance  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Morea 
depends  upon  the  permission,  and  will  only  la3t  with  the  forbear- 
ance, of  the  great  Christian  states. 


QQ2 
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G  H  A  P.    XL 

TH£  REION  OP  RiCHARb  CCtUR  D£  £ION, 
dfa,  JliCHARB  THE  JlRST. 

1089— 10&9, 

CHAP.    npHE  character  oi  kichard  tlie  First,  bears  the  nearest  resem- 
^  hlance  to  the  Homeric   portrait  of  Achilles^,  that  modern 

Hischa*  Europe  has  exhibited.  Haughty,  irascible,  and  vindictive,  a 
towering  and  barbaric  grandeur,  verging  sometimes  into  barbarian 
cruelty,  distinguished  his  actions.  Vahant  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  human  daring,  unparalleled  in  his  feats  of  prowess; 
inferior  to  no  man  in  hardihood,  strength  and  agility;  stern  and 
inflexible  in  his  temper;  rapacious  and  selfish,  yet  frequently 
liberal  to  profusion— gorgeous  to  ostentation — ^yet  often  gay, 
familiar,  satirical  and  jocular — unshaken  by  adversity,  resolute  to 
obstinacy,  furious  in  warfare,  fond  of  battle,  and  always  irresis- 
tibly victorious — his  life  seems  rather  the  fiction  of  a  poet's 
imagination,  than  the  sober  portrait,  which  it  is,  of  authentic 
history,  g^ 

^  We  must  except  from  the  Bimilarity,  the     the  rest  of  his  character;  and  which  Richard 
girlish  weeping  and  complaints  to  his  mother,     would  have  disdained, 
of  the  Myrmidonian,  so  little  accordiuoi  nith 
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*   So  6arly  were  his  heroic  energies  displsjred  and  noticed^  iJMtt    chap^ 
he  had  obtained  the  epithet  of  The  Britifih  Lion,  befoite  he  began      ^    ' 
his  reign**     It  ^as  in  Poitoti  that  bis  military  talents  were  fifiit  KieitA»uf. 
feierted%     Before  he  was  feitteen,  thi^  earidom,    a  part  of  his  ^ 
toother's  jointure,    \vA«  fit^en   to   him  by  his  father.     A  large 
tK>rtiaa  df  it  was  theh  utii^ubdoed,  uncivilised,  and,  from  its  moon-., 
teinous  districted  had  been  d«€»ied  inaco^ssdble*     To  reduce  his' 
province  to  complete  9tiibdtdins^4n,  became  his  earliesrt  peddion ; 
and  before  his  incessant  Sctitity,    his  ttnrecedii^  constancy,  his 
watchful  skill  and  romftnttt  bravery,  every  difBculty  gave  u^y- 
Their  mountain  fortifications,  so  lofty,  and  till  then  so  impregnable, 
as  to  be  called  aortal  towers ;  their  sedr^t  and  «»ibterranean  caverns, 
that  bad  baSied  all  pife^dfug  kostUicies^;  were  aneivailing  agaiMt 
his  vigour  and  perseveran()e.     But  1^  gl^y  of  his  successes  was 
famished  by  his  severity  again*  tkk  refiwAoiy,  which  his  friends 
admit  to  have  been  tig^rdu^^   ^nd  wMchrfais   ^neinies  ioadly 
branded  fm  its  oruehy  ^     ' 

His  character  Was  the  fedult  €if  gi^eat  natural  powersi^  motilded 
into  their  peculiar  Ibrrih  by  'the  circumstf^nces  of  bis  age  and  eda« 
Nation.  lie  lived  at  a  period  when  society  still  admired  the  bodily 
prowess  of  the  warlike  and  fierce  barbarian  i  «ind  he  eagerly  pmo^ 
tised  those  laborious  exercises,  which  crealbed  a  muscular  strength 
imexperienfced  amohg  «s,  WhicA  gave'  to  that  strength  ^n  agility 
that  multiplied  Jts  power  of  destruction^    and  which  iHode  tke 

most 

^  •         .     •  ••       , 

^  We  learfi  this  from  Giraldas,  wLo  in  his  malady  he  is  continuali]^  trembling  though 

work   addressed   to   Richard,   as   couut   of  not  from  ifear.    But  he  makes  all  the  world 

Poitou  and  rex  mox  future,  and  therefore  tremble  when  he  docs,"  Top.  Hib,  752. 
written  between  his  eWer  hrhibe'r  HeAry's         •  Giraldus,    p.  754.     Hoveden   cursorily' 

and  his  father's  death,  calik  him  **  our  Lion  mentions  his  wars  in  Poitou.  pp.  550.  560. 

and  knorc  than  Lioh."    thit^  cirdtmrtftanriCid'  58a.  64a. 

that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  quartan  ague,  *   ♦  Richard   is   extolled  by  Vinesauf,  his 

which  Giraldus  fancied  to  be  a  lion's  com-  companion,  for  his  flexible  limbs,  his  strength, 

plaint;  this  conceit  is  founded^  ^<  From  this  and  length  of  arm,  which  was  excelled  by 

none 
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CHAP,  most  dangerous  warfare  a  pastime  keenly  relished  and  ambitiously 
pursued.  But  literature  had  now  begun  to  i^read,  to  give  repu- 
tation, and  to  kindle  the  desire  to  obtain  it.  Richard,  with  all  his 
martial  fierceness,  was  subdued  by  her  spells,  and  aspired  to  be 
her  votary.  The  attachment  of  his  parents  and  brothers  to  the 
Provenpal  poetry,  extended  to  his  own  mind.  He  favoured  the 
Troubadours^:  he  became  a  poet  himself.  This  happy  taste 
awakened  in  his  genius  that  spirit  of  romance,  that  insatiable  love 
of  praise,  that,  heroism  disdainful  of  competition  and  insensible 
of  danger,  which  raised  his  actions  so  much  above  the  level  of  his 
contemporaries  ^. 

To  these  sources  of  romantic  character  afterwards  accrued  the 
excitation,  which  was  produced  by  the  news  that  Jerusalem  had 
been  retaken  by  the  celebrated  Saladin.  This  event  determined 
him  to  attempt  a  crusade  ^.  To  rescue  the  venerated  Tomb  from 
Mahomedan  outrage,  was  an  object  sacred  to  the  reputable 
feelings  of  his  day,  and  at  last  became  his  own.  But  to  pluck  the 
victorious  laurel  from  the  head  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  with  whose 
exploits  all  Europe  was  resounding,  was  a  daring  project  still 
nearer  to  his  heart ;  and  from  the  hour  of  his  accession  he  became 
impatient  to  achieve  it* 

He  was  on  the  Continent  at  his  Other's  death;  and  such  was  the 
contrariety  of  his  character,  that,  although  he  had  rebelhously 
withstood   him,    he   wept   bitterly   over   his   corpse®.     His  first 

conduct 


His  first 
measures. 


none  in  its  power  of  wielding  a  sword  and  of 
striking  with  effect.  Iter.  Hierosol.  3  Gale 
Script,  p.  303. 

.  •  St.  Paldye's  Hist.  Troub.  1.  p.  55.  The 
king  patronized  the  Troubadours  Faidit,  Fol« 
quet,  Vidal,  Bertrand  du  Bom,  and  Guillaume 
de  Toulouse.  All  these  authors  praise  him 
in  their  oems.  Vidal,  who  displays  the 
richest  genius  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  followed 
him  into  Palestine^  2  Palaye,  p.  271* 


'  Of  Richard's  poetry,  only  a  few  firag- 

ments   remain. See    the    end   of  this 

Chapter. 

'  Chron.  Wal.  Hemingford,  2  Gale  Script, 
p.  511.  Hovedeo  637.  He  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  cross  on  this  intelligence^  Vines, 
257- 

'  Hoveden,  654. 
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conduct  as  king,  was  magnanimous.     He  retained  and  rewarded    chap. 
the  ministers  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  father,  though  against 
himself;  and  he  discountenanced  those  who  had  abandoned  their  rxchardi. 


sovereign  to  favour  him*.  There  was  great  political  wisdom,  as  '  """^ 
well  as  a  rare  self-command,  in  thus  respecting  the  duty  and 
integrity  from  which  he  had  suffered ;  and  the  neglect  of  those 
who  had  violated  their  fidelity  as  subjects,  rather  to  promote  their 
own  purposes  than  to  benefit  him,  was  a  judicious  discouragement 
to  future  disaffection. 

To  his  brother  John  he  was  liberal  without  mistrust,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  with  a  precipitate  confidence.  He  released  his  mother 
Eleanor  from  the  long  imprisonment  which  she  had  endured  from 
her  husbiand's  resentment,  and  he  entrusted  her  during  his  absence 
with  the  use  of  his  power.  She  distinguished  her  bberatioh,  and 
gratified  his  affection,  by  commencing  a  circuit  round  the  country, 
and  in  her  progress  releasing  all  the  prisoners  and  pardoning  all 
the  outlaws  in  his  name,  that  her  son's  entrance  into  his  royal 
dignity  might  be  a  day  of  general  hilarity  ^^. 

His  splendid  coronation  ^^  was   disgraced  by  his  people,  by  a  Massacre  of 
massacre  of  the  Jews  during  his  state  dinner.     It  was  one  of  those  h^jcoro' ^^ 
tumultuary  movements  accidentally  excited,  to  which  a  collected  ^^"^^^i 
rabble  is  always  liable.     Some  leading  men  of  the  Jews,  desirous 
to  conciliate  their  new  sovereign  by  a  prompt  expression  of  their 
attachment,    approached   him    with    rich  presents.     Other  Jews 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  to  hail   the  king,    and  to  behold  the 
ceremony.     One  of  them,  struggling  at  the  hall  door  too  eagerly 

for 

*  Bromton  Chron.  1154,  1155.  cletail  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.    The 

^  ^  m-  .  .       «    •  great  crown  of  state  was  so  heavy,  that  two 

'•  Bromton,  1155.    Matthew  Pans  men-  '^   ,  *  j  •*   r*     -i.  11  i_. 

/    ,    ,  ,  earls  supported  it  after  it  was  placed  upon  bis 

tions  that  she  had  been  sixteen  years  sepa*  .      ,     \T  u  ^   .j   u  *u   *u  *        j   i_- 

,,-        .       i.i_j.i.i.i-  J  oead.     He  exchanged  both   that    and  his 

rated  from  her  husband,  the  late  kins,  and  ,  ^rj-^r        11. 

kept  arcta  custodia,  p.  ,  5».  P""**^""^,  «""*?**  "/.  t^!  ^!J  '^  ^1^^''' 

*^  .        7  r     J  crown  and  dress,  m  which  he  dined. 

*|  Hoveden,  657.  and  Matthew  Paris,  153. 
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CHAP,  foir  entarance,  was  (Mishbed  back,  and  struck.  Others,  either  top 
EEiGNOP  foremost  or  too  clamorous,  excited  the  angry  attention  of  the 
B.icflARDi.  jj^iy^  ^  scuffle  ensued.  The  Jews*  resisted  the  ill  treatment, 
Thp  passions  of  the  multitude  inflamed,  and  clubs  and  stones  were 
iiaed,  till  the  unfortunate  strangers  were  driven  away  or  destroyed.. 
,  As  no  absurdity  is  too  great  for  a  mob  to  believe,  a  rumour  cf 
unknown  origin  rapidly  spread,  that  the  king  had  ordered  all  the 
Jews  to  be  killed-  As  plunder  was  in  prospect,  the  wicked  report 
was  as  eagerly  credited  as  circulated ;  and  the  whole  populace, 
compriaing  ;u>t  merely  the  Londoners,  but  the  countrymen  who 
bad  been  attracted  by  the  coronation,  flew,  with  every  weapoQ 
fthey  could  snatch  up,  to  the  bouses  of  the  Jews,  forced  them, 
set  them  in  flames,  plundering  and  murdering  the  proprietors. 
In  vain  the  astonished  king  sent  from  his  table  his  chief  justiciary 
and  his  nobles,  to  3tem  the  popular  madness  :  their  exhortations 
3Hrere  disregarded,  and  their  persons  menaced.  Richard  himself^ 
with  ail  the  decision  and  energy  of  his  character,  wa3.  unable  to 
restrain  the  sanguinary  multitude,  until  they  were  exhausted  and 
satiated  widi  their x)wn  ferocity^*. 
and  after-  The  MetTopolb  had  %o  plead  the  iippetupus  frenzy  of  the  moment 

country!  in  palliation  of  their  cruelty ;  the  deliberg^te  imitation  of  th^ 
country,  was  atrocity  without  excuse.  At  Lynn,  Stamford^ 
Lincoln,  and  York,  this  persecuted  nation  were  doomed  to  exper 
rience  another  fulfilment  of  their  prophetic  denunciaticxis  in  aU  it^ 
terrors.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  with  temper  the  horrible  detail^ 
of  these  inhuman  murders.  One  specimen  may  suffice.  S<»ne  of 
their  houses  being  destroyed  at  York,  and  their  wives  and  children 
slaughtered,  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  Castle.  The  people 
assembled  to  attack  it.     A  hermit  clothed  in  white  led  them  on, 

and 

^  Tlie  .fallest  account  of  this  massacre^     p.  514 — 518.     It  is  also  mentioned  by  most 
is  in  Walter  Hemingford,  Gale  Script,  v.  2.     of  the  Chroniclers. 
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%nd  exhorted  them  to  the  assault,  but  deservedly  perished  from  a  chap. 
descending  stone.  Night  compelling  a  pause  to  the  popular  fury, 
the  despairing  Jews  assembled  to  consult.  A  venerated  rabbi,  who  richaed  i. 
had  come  from  abroad  to  instruct  them,  was  heard  with  awful 
respect.  He  pointed  out  the  inevitable  death  that  awaited  them 
from  the  madness  of  the  assailants,  arid  exhorted  them  to  disap- 
point the  avarice  of  their  enemies,  by  voluntarily  destroying  both 
themselves  and  their  property.  The  majority  applauded  his 
dreadful  advice,  and  adopted  it:  they  put  their  wives  and 
families  to  death,  then  collecting  all  their  valuables,  set  them  on 
fire,  and  slew  themselves  on  the  burning  piles.  The  few  who 
dared  not  follow  this  terrible  example,  disclosed  the  circumstance, 
and  besought  the  pity  of  the  besiegers.  They  were  seduced  by  a 
pretended  compassion  to  open  the  gates,  and  they  were  murdered 
without  mercy  by  their  treacherous  persecutors^*. 

From   the  hour  of  his  coronation,    Richard  prepared  for  his  His  prepa- 
crusade.     His  great  armament  required  ample  treasure,  and  the  the  cmsadc. 
king,  always  impatient  to  attain  his  object,  and  never  scrupulous 
about  his  means,    enforced  every  method,    even  the   most  dis- 
graceful, to  raise  the  money  he  wanted.     He  exposed  to  public 
sale   the   honors  and   possessions   which    his   prerogative    could 
bestow^*:  even  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  made  venal ^*. 
For  ten  thousand  marcs  he  absolved  the  king  of  Scotland  from 
that  fealty  and  allegiance   for    his  crown^^    which   Henry  had 
extorted,  and   which  Scotland  had  never  yielded  before.     Such 
a  sovereign  was  not  likely  to  have   upright  ministers.     It  was 
therefore  not  discordant  with  his  own  conduct,  that  the  person  to 

whom 

'*  Heming.  517.  orders,  and  compelled  him  to  give  3,000 

^*  Hoveden,  658 — 660.  marcs.     Geoffry  was  son  of  Rosamond. 

"  Hoveden,  659.  663.    He  made  his  bro-         "  Hoveden,  66^.  This  author  has  inserted 

ther  Geoffry  archbishop  of  York,  though  he  the  charta  that  passed  on  this  transaction,  in 

had  not  even  been  admitted  before  to  priest's  his  History. 

Rr 
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XL 

REIGN  OP 
RICHARD  I. 


He  proceeds 
to  Sicily. 


His  fleet 
assists  the 
Portuguese, 


whom  he  committed  the  actual  regency  of  England,  under  'the 
title  of  its  chief  justiciary,  was,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  distinguished 
for  his  rapacity,  corruption,  pride,  and  voluptuousness:  he  first 
tyrannized  over  his  associates  in  the  government,  and  then  afflicted 
every  order  of  the  people  with  an  unblushing  system  of  insatiable 
violence  and  contumelious  oppression  ^^. 

Richard,  intent  on  his  expedition,  received  the  wallet  and  staflf 
of  his  pilgrimage  from  the  archbishop  of  Tours  ^^  joined  Philip  king 
of  France,  who  also  had  assumed  the  cross,  at  Vezelay,  and 
marched  in  harmonious  amity  to  Lyons.  The  number  of  their 
hosts  made  it  expedient  to  separate :  Philip  chose  the  road  to 
Genoa,  and  Richard  inclined  to  Marseilles'^.  Disappointed  of 
meeting  his  fleet  at  this  port,  which  a  storm  had  retarded,  the 
impetuous  king,  intolerant  of  delay,  hired  some  vessels,  and  sailed 
without  it.  He  coasted  from  port  to  port,  to  Naples,  and  paused 
at  Salernum,  till  he  heard  that  his  fleet  had  arrived  at  Messina*^. 

The  voyage  of  his  fleet  was  attended  with  some  circumstances 
interesting  to  the  attention  of  Englishmen,  who  have  so  recently 
rescued  Portugal  from  an  unprincipled  invasion.  Collected  at 
Dartmouth,  it  sailed  to  Lisbon,  but  a  fearful  tempest  scattered  it. 
One  ship  doubled  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  reached  Silves,  then  the 
last  of  the  Christian  cities  in  that  part-  The  Mahomedans  from 
Spain  and  Africa  were  invading  Portugal,  and  the  mhabitants  of 
Silves  imploring  its  crew  to  defend  them,  broke  up  the  ship,  and 

made 


^  This  was  the  hishop  of  Ely.  See  Ho« 
\(eden's  description,  p.  665. 

"  Hoveden,  C66. 

"  At  Chinou,  in  Anjou,  Richard  promul- 
gated his  laws  of  discipline  -.—Whoever  killed 
a  man  at  sea  illegally,  was  to  be  tied  to  the 
dead  body,  and  thrown  into  the  waves :  If  on 
land,  the  homicide  was  to  be  buried  with  the 
corse.    To  draw  a  knife  on  another,  incurred 


the  loss  of  the  hand.  Abuse  was  punished 
by  the  mulct  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  And  a 
thief  was  to  be  shaved,  tarred,  and  feathered. 
Hoveden,  666, 

^  Hoveden,  667.  At  Naples  he  went  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Januarius,  to  see  the  sons  of 
Naimund,  who  stooil  there  10  skin  and  bones. 
At  Rome  he  abused  the  cardinal  of  Ostia, 
for  the  simony  of  the  Holy  See.  Hoved.  66%. 
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made  barriers  of  its  timbers.     Nine  other  vessels  reached  Lisbon,     chap. 
The  Emir-al-Moumenin,  the  Moorish  emperor  of  Africa  and  Spain,.  - 

.  ,  REIGN  or 

was  then  besieging  Torres-novas.  The  king  of  Portugal  implored  richard  r. 
the  aid  of  the  Enghsh  crusaders.  Five  hundred  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  the  fleet  marched  from  Lisbon  to  Santarem,  joined  the 
king,  and  gave  the  Mussulmen  defiance.  Their  appearance  awed 
the  invaders,  and  their  emperor  soon  afterwards  dying,  Portuga. 
was  saved^^.  From  Lisbon  they  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar**,  and  coasted  round  Mahomedan  Spain  to  Arragon, 
where  the  Christian  boundaries  began.  With  timid  navigation 
they  ascended  to  Narbonne,  and  thence  to  Marseilles,  which  was 
at  that  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Arragon*^.  After  a  short  stay, 
they  proceeded  to  Messina. 

Richard  hastened  from  Salemum,  and  after  a  journey  of  some  He  enicr» 
danger  from  an  act  of  violence  for  his  personal  gratification**, 
arrived  at  the  faro  di  Messina,  where  he  passed  the  night  in 
a  tent  near  the  Straits  of  Scylla*^.  Assembling  his  fleet,  he  set 
sail  for  Messina,  and  entered  the  port  with  such  a  triumphant 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  clarions,  that  all  the  city  was  alarmed, 
and  came  out  with  Philip,  who  had  arrived  there,  to  conteitaplate 
and  admire  the  gallant  array  and  splendid  pomp  of  the  king  of 

England, 

*^  Hoveden,  668,  669.  one  of  the  cottages  there  was  a  hawk.     He 

**  This  famous  rock  is  called,  by  HovedeD,  entered,  and  seized  it*   Refusing  to  release  it» 

Jubalatariae  Mons,  having  at  its  base  two  the  enraged  rustics  attacked  h;m  with  stones 

noble  cities,  Alentia  and  Jubalar.     It  is  prin-  and  clubs :  one  of  them  drew  his  knife  on 

cipally  composed  of  limestone,  and  is  ceie«  the  king.    With  true  chivalric  feeling,  Rich- 

brated  for  the  fossil  bones,  or  osseous  breccia,  ard  disdained  to  bathe  his  sword  with  ignoble 

which  it  contains.  blood,  and  struck  him  with  its  flat  side.    Ihe 

"Hoveden,   671.     He   says,  that   from  sword  broke.   He  then  took  up  stones  himself 

Marseilles  to  Acre,  is  a  voyage  of  fifteen  against  them,  and  at  last  with  much  diffi- 

days  and  nights  direct  sailing  with  a  good  culty,  on  wcount  of  their  numbers,  escaped 

wind,  but  then  you  must  traverse  the  great  .to  a  neighbouring  priory.  Hov.  673. 
sea.  p.  672.  »  Hoveden    calls    these    straits   a  great 

**  He  travelled  from  Milete  with  only  one  river,  qui  dicitur  Le  far  de  Mescines,  p.  673 

knight.    Passing  a  village^  h»heard  that  in  the  faro  of  Messina. 

R  r2 
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CHAP.    England,  and  his  power.     The  two  kings  conferred ;  and  imme-- 
REIGN  OP      diately  after  the  interview,  Philip,  as  if  envying  or  dreading  the 
RICHARD  I.    rival  glory,  embarked  in  his  ships  to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land,     But 
the  wind  was  adverse,  and  confined  him  to  Messina*^. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  active,  we  may  add  the  turbulent,  king 
to  remain  tranquil,  cooped  within  a  limited  space.  His  will  he 
never  hesitated  to  make  his  law  :  to  wish  was  with  him  to  resolve. 
At  first  he  was  lodged  without  the  city,  but  on  his  sister's  arrival 
he  wanted  a  strong  place  for  her  habitation.  He  took  by  force  a 
Sicilian  fortress,  garrisoned,  and  lodged  her  in  it.  He  desired  a 
repository  for  his  provisions.  He  observed  a  strong  monastery  on 
the  Straits,  stormed  it,  turned  out  the  monks,  and  deposited  there 
his  supplies*^.  These  aggressions  alarmed  Tancred,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  impressed  the  people  with  a  belief  that  he  meant  to 
seize  the  island.  TTiis  suspicion  soon  produced  a  quarrel  between 
them  and  his  army.  The  indignant  citizens  shut  their  gates,  and 
manned  their  walls :  his  troops  rushed  down  with  violence  to  an 
attack.  Richard,  now  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  rode 
along  the  ranks  with  his  truncheon,  striking  those  who  were  unruly. 
He  then  passed  into  a  boat,  and  sailed  to  Tancred's  palace,  to 
consult  with  the  king  of  France  on  the  emergency.  All  their 
nobles  assembled  ;  but  during  their  discussions,  the  people  of 
Messina  got  on  the  hills,  and  prepared  to  rush  insidiously  on  the 
English  forces,  and  some  began  the  attack.  Richard,  hearing  of 
the  movement,  sprang  out  from  the  council,  and  commanded  all 
his  knights  to  arm.  Heading  then  a  division,  he  ascended  a  steep 
part  of  the  mountains  which  every  one  thought  inaccessible,  and 
gaining  after  great  toil  the  summit,  he  drove  down  the  citizens, 
pursued  them  to  their  citadel,  and  menaced  the  walls.  Stones 
and  missile  weapons  flew  around.     The  king  of  France  looked  on 

unconcerned, 

"•  HovedcD,  673.  ^  ibid. 
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imconcerned,  and  gave  Richard  no  assistance*     At  last  the  English    chap. 
broke  down  the  gates,  climbed  over  the  walls,  took  the  city,  and 

O  '  '  •/  '  EEIGN  OF 

planted  the  royal  banner  of  England  on  the  castle.  Philip  was  richard  i. 
enraged  at  this  spectacle,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down,  and 
his  standard  hoisted  instead.  The  king  was  too  sturdy  to  quail  to 
Philip;  but  to  preserve  peace  with  his  ally,  he  dismounted  his  • 
own  flag,  and  committed  the  care  of  the  city  to  the  Knights 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  till  the  king  of  Sicily  should  comply  with 
his  requests  ^^.  The  claims  of  Richard  on  Tancred  were  principally 
on  account  of  his  sister,  wife  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  whom  Tancred 
had  succeeded.  While  these  were  negociating,  Richard  agreed 
on  several  judicious  regulations  with  Philip,  for  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  their  respective  armies  *^.  He  employed  the  interval 
in  careening  his  ships,  which  the  worms  were  injuring,  and  in 
making  his  projectile  machines  to  impel  stones  and  darts *^. 

As  it  was  in  vain  for  Tancred  to  resist  the  peremptory  will  arid  He  differs 
experienced  power  of  Richard,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity ;  for  ^^^      *  *^* 
the   dowry  and  splendid  presents^^   which   Richard   claimed,  a. 
pecuniary  compensation  was  arranged ^^ :  and  Tancred,  now  recon- 
ciled 


*  Hoved.  674. 

•  Their  followers  were  allowed  to  dispose 
at  their  death,  of  their  arms,  horses,  and 
clothes,  and  of  half  of  the  property  they  had 
with  them;  the  other  half  was  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  expenses  of  the  crusade.  The 
clergy  might  order  as  they  pleased  about 
their  chapels,  utensils,  and  books.  None  in 
the  armies  were  to  play  for  money,  but 
knights  and  the  clergy,  and  they  were  not  to 
lose  above  twenty  shillings  in  a  day  and 
night.  Those  serving,  might  play  in  the 
king's  mansion,  to  that  amount;  but  if  else- 
where, they  were  to  be  whipped  naked  through 
the  army  for  three  days.  Mariners  who 
gamed,  were  to  be  dipped  for  three  days  in 
the  sea.  Hoved.  675. 


^  Hoved.  680.  Richard's  liberality  was 
unbounded,  in  Sicily.  Hoveden  says  that  he 
gave  many  ships  to  Philip ;  and  to  his  own 
knights,  and  to  the  esquires  of  the  whole 
army,  he  bestowed  so  much  treasure,  that  it 
was  said  he  gave  more  away  in  a  month, 
than  his  predecessors  had  done  in  a  year.  687* 

'^  Among  these  were  a  golden  table,  twelve 
feet  long  and  one  and  an  half  broad ;  a  trnt 
of  silk,  so  large  that  two  hundred  knights 
might  dine  under  it ;  and  two  golden  tripods 
to  support  the  table.  Hoved.  675. 

"  'J^ancred  gave  twenty  thousand  ounces 
of  gold  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand more  ounces  of  gold  for  all  her  other 
claims.  Hoved.  676. 
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CHAP. 
XL 

REIOV  OF 
RICHARD  r. 


His  actions 
in  Cyprui. 


ciled  with  his  dreaded  jrelation,  received  him  as  his  guest,  exchanged^ 
friendly  gifts  ^,  and  discovered  to  the  English  king  the  insidious 
politics  of  the  French  monarch.  Richard,  enraged  at  the  disclo* 
sure,  met  Philip  no  more  with  his  usual  countenance  of  hilarity  and 
peace.  Philip  inquiring  the  reason  of  his  altered  demeanour,  im- 
puted it  to  his  wish  of  evading  his  promised  marriage  with  the 
French  Princess  Alesia.  A  convention  at  last  appeased  the 
jealous  and  mutually  dissatisfied  sovereigns.  This  nuptial  contract 
was  annulled,  and  Phihp  left  Messina  on  his  voyage  to  Palestine^. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  Richard's  mother  reached  Messina, 
with  the  Spanish  princess  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sancho  king 
of  Navarre.  The  queen  dowager  soon  departed  for  England, 
leaving  her  lovely  charge,  and  her  daughter  the  queen  of  Sicily^ 
to  the  care  of  her  son. 

In  April,  Richard  quitted  Messina  with  a  fleet  of  150  great, 
ships  and  53  well-armed  galleys.  A  furious  storm  soon  assailed 
and  dispersed  them.  Richard  with  a  part  was  driven  on  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes.  The  ship  with  Berengaria 
and  his  sister,  got  safe  to  Cyprus,  where  others  foundered ;  but  the 
king  of  Cyprus  forbad  the  ladies  to  land,  and  seized  the  wrecks. 
Richard  sailed  to  the  island,  and  finding  the  princesses  still  kept 
outside  the  port,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  sea,  he  swore 
revenge ;  but  at  first  subdued  himself  so  far  as  to  send'  three 
several  messengers,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and 


*  Tancred  sent  Richard  a  great  present  in 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  silks ;  but  Richard 
would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  small  ring,  as 
a  pledge  of  friendship.  He  sent  in  return 
to  Tancred,  a  sword  that  was  believed  to  be 
the  celebrated  Caleburno,  the  weapon  of  the 
famous  Arthur.  Tancred,  pleased  with  this 
relic,  gave  Richard  four  great  ships,  called 
Ursers,  and  fifteen  galleys:  I^Ioved.  688. 

^  Hoved.  688.    The    large    Mahomedan 


to 

population  of  Sicily  at  this  period,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  account,  that  during  the 
dispute  with  Tancred,  above  au  hundred 
thousand  Mussulmen  retired  inte  the  moun- 
tains, with  their  wives^  children,  and  'cattle, 
and  began  their  incursions  oa  the  Christian 
inhabitants.  On  the  pacification  they  came 
back,  gave  hostages  to  Tancred  for  their 
good  conduct,  and  cultivated  their  fields. 
Hov.  679. 
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to  request  a  restitution  of  the  shipwrecked  goods  ahd  personl  he     €Hap^ 

had  taken.     The  Cypriot  piiiice  refusing,  Richard  *tormed,  called 

his  knights  to  arms,  and  ejihorted  them  to  punish  the  inhospitable  ricba&d  i.. 

king.     The  Cypriots  formed  on  the  shore,  an  uiidi)S<iipltned  h<wt> 

some  with  swords  and  lances,   others  with   clubs  and  tiles,  and 

placing  planks,  benches  and  chests,  for  their  fortification.    Richard 

approached  with  his  galleys  aad  bowmen.     A  shower  of  arrows 

cleared  the  shore,  and  aa  impetuous  charge  drove  tbe  kiog  and 

his  unwarlike  array  to  flight.     The  Cypriote  rallied  in  the  nighty 

and  iencamped  within  five  mil^  of  the  English.    Richard,  learning 

their  position  from  his  spies,  suddenly  attacked  them  before  dawn^ 

surprised  them  sleeping,  and  slaughtered  th^xi  without  defence. 

Their  king  esci^ed  naked,  with  the  los8  of  £(U  his  treasure  amd 

baggage,  and  soon   afterwards  humbly  suppUeated    for  pardoft 

and  peace  ^. 

An  illustrious  band  of  exiles  arrived  At  this  crisis  in  Cyprus; 
Ciuy  the  dethiroiaed  king  of  Jerusalem^,  the  prince  of  Antioch, 
the  count  of  Tripoli,  and  others.  Before  the$e  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
came  and  swore  fealty  to  Richard,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peaces 
Bat  on  the  sanie  day,  after  dinner,  hid  fickle  humour  ehangied,  and 
while  the  knights  who  guardqd  him  were  taking  their  noon-tide 
sleep,  he  furtively  withdrew,  and  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the 
king  of  fLngland,  retracting  all  his  concessions*  Ricliard  disposed 
his  troops  for  a  vigorous  pur9uit.  All  the  cities  of  the  island  soon 
fell  into  his  power.  The  weak  and  faithless  king  took  shelter  in 
an  abbey.  Pursued  to  this  last  asylum,  he  came  suddenly  out  and 
fell  at  Richard's  feet,  imploring  safety  for  his  life  and  limbs. 
The  English  monarch  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  chamber- 
lain, with  an  order  that  his  fetters  should  be  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  this  island,  thus  subjected  to  his  power,  he  married  Berengaria, 

and' 

**  Moved.  6909  ^91. 
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CHAP,  and  caused  her  on  the  same  day  to  be  crowned  queen  of 
KEioNOP  England^.  Having  received  the  submission  of  all  the  island, 
BicHARD  I.    he  sailed  towards  the  shores  of  the  venerated  land,  to  begin  his 

long-retarded  crusade. 
Crusade  of  When  the  fali  of  Jerusalem  had  again  electrified  Europe,  the 
Bwbarossa.  ^J*^^"^  ^^  encounter  the  victorious  Saladin  was  not  so  much  the 
feeling  of  the  populace,  whom  the  sufferings  of  preceding  expe- 
ditions had  dismayed,  as  of  the  dignified  chieftains,  in  whom 
rehgious  enthusiasm  assumed  the  shape  of  emulous  ambition. 
While  our  Henry  H.  and  Philip  of  France,  obeying  the  patriarchal 
and  papal  hortatives^,  prepared  for  the  expedition,  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  grown  old  in  his  German  and  Italian  wars, 
after  addressing  to  Saladin  a  letter  of  pompous  defiance^,  advanced 
from  his  Hungarian  frontier,  through  Greece,  to  execute  his  threats. 
A  life  of  military  activity  and  frequent  victory,  promised  a  renewal 
of  the  triumphs  of  Godfrey.  He  entered  Asia  Minor;  he 
traversed  the  inhospitable  deserts,  where  his  predecessors  had 
suffered ;  clouds  of  Turks  hovering  about  him,  to  whose  vigilant 
enmity  his  veteran  experience  afforded  no  advantage.  He  defeated 
one  of  their  armies.  He  began  to  approach  the  plains  of  Syria, 
the  anticipated  theatre  of  his  grandest  exploits,  when  he  was 
drowned  accidentally  in  a  petty  river  of  Cilicia^ — another 
monument  of  the  vanity  of  ambition.  His  mighty  host^,  long 
attenuated  by  want  and  sickness,  now  diminished  by  dispirited 
desertion :  a  feeble  remnant,  with  his  son,  survived,  to  assist  in  the^ 

defence  of  Tyre  and  the  siege  of  Acre. 

The 

*  Hoved.  69a.    This  capture  of  Cyprus  is  and  better-writtcD  answers  of  Saladin  naay  be 

declared  to  have  been  very  opportune  for  the  seen  in  Vinesauf,  259. 
supply  of  the  crusaders  at  Aeon.  Vines.  332.         *  See  Vinesauf,  260.     Mr.  Gibbon  doubts 

"  See  the  Letters   of  Pope  Gregory,  of  if  this    river  was   the   Cydnus,  in    which 

Terricus  the  Master'of  the  Templars,  and  the  Alexander  imprudently  bathed,  or  the  Caly- 

Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Hoved.  p.  636— 646.  cadnus,    a   less    notorious    stream,    vol- 6. 

"  lloveden,  p.  650.    The  more  moderate  p,  82,  But  sec  Hoveden,  708, 
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The  first  check  which  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  received  was  at     chap. 
Tyre,  from  which  Conrad  of  Montserratt.  with  the  pilgrims  whom  ^,_„  ' 

J        »  '  r     O  EEION  OF 

he  had  collected,  after  a  severe  conflict,  expelled  him^.  Animated  mchard  i. 
by  this  advantage,  they  advanced  to  besiege  Acre**,  the  place  in 
our  times  so  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Bonaparte  first  expe- 
rienced a  defeat;  and  in  the  year  1189*^»  distinguished  for  its 
enthusiastic  defence  by  the  inflexible  Turks.  No  siege  in  the 
middle  ages  was  more  remarkable  than  this,  for  its  duration,  the 
resolution  and  sufferings  of  the  defenders,  and  the  persevering 
valour  of  the  assailants.  It  was  raging  in  all  its  fury  when 
Richard  arrived  in  Palestine**. 

Saladin  had  now  reigned  above  twenty  years.  In  hini  the  Mus-  Character  of 
sulman  character  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  perfection. 
The  successful  protector,  he  was  also  the  most  accomplished 
example,  of  Islamism.  His  piety,  his  liberality,  his  love  of  justice, 
his  fortitude,  and  his  religious  patriotism,  alike  employed  and 
displayed  the  energies  of  his  soul.  Constant  and  fervent  in  his 
prayers,  even  in  his  journeys,  when  the  hour  of  devotion  came, 
he  descended  from  his  carriage  and  adored  his  Maker.  So  strict 
in  his  fasts,  that  if  disease  compelled  intermissions,  his  cadhi  was 
ordered  to  note  down  the  offending  days,  that  they  might  be 
afterwards  supplied.  Fond  of  theological  discussions,  he  attracted 
the  best  Mahomedan  doctors  to  his  court.  To  hear  his  Koran 
read  was  a  favourite  occupation,  and  he  was  often  observed  to 
shed  tears  at  its  more  affecting  passages^.     His  liberalities  were 

unceasing 

^  Vinesauf,  Q54.  BohacL  75.     Conrad  tin-  eleven  assaults  of  Bonaparte,  who  at  last 

dertQok  to  defend  Tyre,  on  condition  of  being  was  compelled,  by  the  clamour  of  his  troops, 

made  its  sovereign  if  he  rabcued  it.     Juc.  to  abandon  the  attack. 

Vitiiac.  Hist.  p.  1119.  ^  Vinesauf  has  described  the  incidents  of 

**  Vitriac.  1120.  this  siege  in  ample  detail,  267 — 'igg.     So 

**  In  this  meanly  fortified  city,  Sir  Sydney  Bohadm,  p.  93 — 179. 

Smithy  and  GhezzarPacha^  in  1799,  repulsed  ^  Buhadin,  p.  4— 6.    The  Koran  has  no 

S  s  pathetic 
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CHAP,  unceasing  and  unbounded:  he  often  gave  away  ^rhole  provinces. 
His  christian  contemporajy  remarks,  that  his  gifts  were  extreme^. 
RicHAttDi.  The  property  he  left  attests  the  truth  of  the  encomium — the 
sovereign  of  all  Syria  and  Egypt  had  no  inheritance  for  his  heirs. 
Forty-eight  pieces  of  iiKHaey  composed  the  whole  of  his  property 
at  his  death  ^.  Assiduous  in  adminbtering  justice  to  his  people, 
he  sat  every  Monday  and  Thursday  on  his  judicial  tribunal:  he 
received  all  petitions,  patiently  continued  till  night  in  answering 
theni,  and  suffered  none  to  appeal  to  him  unheard  ^^.  His  fortitude 
was  more  Roman  than  Oriental.  "  I  saw  him/'  says  his  secretary, 
"  in  the  fields  of  Acre,  afflicted  with  a  cruel  disease,  with  boils 
frpm  the  middle  of  his  body  to  his  knees,  so  that  he  could  not  sit 
down,  but  only  recline;  yet  he  went  to  the  station  nearest  the 
enemy,  arranged  hi^  troops  for  battle,  and  rode  about  from  dawn 
till  eve,  enduring  patiently  all  the  severity  of  his  pain^.'*  So  at 
Chemuba,  pain  and  sickness  compelled  him  to  withdraw:  the 
Francs,  informed  of  his  retreat,  advanced  to  attack :  but  Saladin, 
though  in  the  most  acute  agony,  mounted  his  horse,  and  formed 
his  troops  to  battle.  Forced  to  repose,  he  would  have  no  tent 
erected  for  him,  that  his  adversaries  might  not  suspect  bis  indis* 
position,  but  he  lay  awhile  in  the  shade^  with  a  linen  covering  over 
his  head.  His  army  maintained  their  post,  and  were  all  night 
under  arms.  This  interval  was  passed  with  his  physician,  attempt- 
ing to  alleviate   his  disease,  and  in   broken  slumbers.     But  the 

moment 

pathetic  incidents,  bnt,  amid  mach  paerility,         ^  Supra  modum  liberalis.  W,  Tyre,  981. 

there  is  in  some  parts  a  wild  solemnity.         Mni_j-  u  -a      -a    .^ 

^.  ,  .  1  J  L         J-    •  1       -.i.  Bohadm,  p,5. — He  once  said,  evidently 

which  cannot  be  read  by  a  disciple  with       ,,   ,.      .    x^i^m  rrw  *  *  ui 

.....         ,,  1       r    i_      T^  vl        X  alluding  to  himself,  That  It  was  very  possible 

insensibility.     It  speaks  of  the    Deity,   at  ^        Jl    *    1    u  u      j       *u     -.u 

r  /      /■  1  .-         r«i_  .  lor  a  man  to  look  on  gold  and  earth  with  an 

times,  in  phrases  of  awful  veneration.    That  .        ,  f 

.    .     '      ^  ^        , .    ,,      ,       .       1  r   1-  eye  of  equal  contempt,  p.  13. 
It  is  adapted  to  kindle  devotional  feelings,       ^  ^  r     i      j 

seems  to  be  proved  by  the  profound  reverence         ^  Bohadin,  p.  10 — 19. 

with  which   all   Musselmen,   however  else         ^ 

uninformed,  have  been  observed   to  repeat  1  .  p.  l  • 

their  prayers. 
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moment  dawn  f^peared,  again  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  rode     CHAPl 
round  his  troops,  and  prepared  his  planfc  to  surround  his  enemy ^. 

But  the  pervading  feature  of  his  character  was  his  unextinguish-  richaad  t. 
able  ardour  for  warfare  against  the  Christians.  The  texts  of  the  Hisbatredof 
Koran,  commanding  or  commending  holy  wars  for  the  Islam  faith,  C^^'^^^w^i'y- 
were  always  in  his  mind.  The  desire  for  .these  expeditions  became 
the  absorbing  passion  of  his  soul:  all  his  discourse,  all  his  medi~ 
tations,  all  his  anxiety,  centred  in  this  one  object :  he  loved  no 
one  who  did  not  urge  it  on^;  and  he  threatened  the  emperoif 
of  Germany  that  he  would  in  time  pass  the  seas,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  European  continent*^.  No  fatigue  deterred  him. 
When  besieging  Saphada,  he  told  his  secretary,  "  We  will  take 
no  sleep  to-night,  till  five  catapultas  are  erected.'*  He  appointed 
the  soldiers  to  construct  them ;  and  all  this  night,  the  messengers 
coming  in  every  now  and  then  to  narrate  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  passed  in  cheerful  conversation,  though  the  darkness  was  very 
long,  and  the  weather,  adds  his  friend,  announcing  his  own  feelings, 
severely  cold  and  wet*^. 

But  although  interesting  to  his  friends,  Saladin  was  intolerant  His  cruelty, 
in  his  faith  to  his  own  subjects*^,   and  terrible  to  his  enemies. 
His  Turkish  nature,  though  civilized,  was  not  subdued.  With  a  club 
he  felled  the  Egyptian  caliph,  his  master,  to  the  ground^;   he 


^  Bohadin,  p.  19.  the  accident,  but  Saladin,  with  a  friendly 

M  i^\^^  p  ^5^  l&ugby  commanded  him  to  remain,  p.  33. 

'^  Sed    transibimuB   per  voluntatem  Dei  "  He  persecuted  the  philosophers  and  the 

«t    obtinebimus    terras    vestras    universas.  Moattalites,  and  ordered  his  son  to  slay  a 

Vinesauf  250.  young  man  who  was  said  to  be  impugning 

„  „  ,    ,.              tf  1  J-     •      1           -J  some  of  the  dogmas  of  his  creed.  Bohadin,  7. 

•*  Bohadin,  ao.    Saladin  is  also  praised  ,,     o      ^   •         .         .•    .\.          .             u 

,     , .    r  •     J   r     !_•     1               I.-                  J  Besides  its  imposture.  It  IS  the  great  reproach 

by  his  friend,  for  his  clemency,  his  command  c  xm  i.        j     •         -tu  ^   *    1        j         1    * 

•1, .            ...,.,•           J  !_•         J         J-  of  Mahomedanism,  that  its  legends  and  its 

of  his  own  irritability,  and  his  condescending  ^                .             ',,       .^,   ,        ,   ,       ^j 

•"         -     !.•  t    r»  u  J-  Koran  are  incompatible  with  knowledge  and 

good  nature,  an  instance  of  which  Bohadin  .                         '^                                ° 

mentions,  when  he  splashed  his  Sultan  with  ^* 

mud  in  Jerusalem,  a  very  muddy  city.     His  ^  Will.  Tyre,  p.  981. 

secretary  was  withdrawing  in  confusion  at 


s2" 
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He  assists 
the  garrison 
•f  Acre. 


dispossessed  the  children  of  Noureddin,  his  first  benefector,  of  their 
royal  inheritance;  and  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  was 
ferocious  and  implacable  ^^. 

Three  cities^  were  all  that  the  Christians  held  on  the  sacred 
land,  when  they  resolved  on  the  siege  of  Acre.  Saladin  flew  to  its 
rescue.  A  timely  arrival  of  12,000  new  adventurers  from  the 
Northern  part  of  Europe,  saved  the  besiegers  from  annihilation. 
New  accessions  of  crusaders  enabled  them  to  environ  the  city 
more  strictly.  Its  provisions  failing,  Saladin  sent  fifty  galleys  with 
every  useful  supply,  which  reached  the  harbour.  Naval  combats 
succeeded  between  other  fleets  of  the  contending  powers,  which 
became  more  terrible  from  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire,  an  inflam- 
mable composition,  which  water  aggravated,  and  which  sand  and 
vinegar  only  could  subdue.  Vast  towers  of  wood  were  erected,  to 
command  the  city.  The  besieged  were  as  active  in  the  invention 
of  machines  to  withstand  them.  Repeatedly  were  the  military 
contrivances  on  both  sides  consumed  by  flames.  Saladin  omitted 
no  exertion  of  talent  or  bravery  to  reUeve.  his  friends.  Often  on 
the  point  of  yielding  from  want,  he  still  found  the  means  to  throw 
in  supplies.  At  times,  with  immense  armies,  he  bore  down  oa 
the  Christian  lines  :  at  times  his  fleets  swept  the  sea.  Ever  on  the 
watch,  his  attacks  were  sometimes  almost  fatal  to  the  besiegers; 
when  new  arrivals  of  succours  restored  the  Christian  strength. 
On  both  sides,  the  projectile  weapons  incessantly  hurled  destruction 
on  the  combatants  or  their  military  engines.  The  Greek  fire 
became  lavishly  used,  especially  from  the  city;  individuals, 
machines,  towns,  and  ships,  were  destroyed  by  it.  All  the  powers 
of  both  parties  concentred  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  this  place. 

The 


•  Yet  Vinesauf  says,  he  sought  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  En- 
fridus  de  Turo,  a  Frankish  chieftain  of 
Palestine,  p.  249. — The  ancient  poem,  the 


Ordene  de  Chevalrie,  is  huilt  on  this  incident^ 
but  ascribes  it  to  a  different  knight. 

"  Tyre,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch,  as  Saladia 
states  in  his  Letter.  Vines.  260. 
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The  war  in   Palestine  raged  only  here.     Famine   distressed  the     chap. 
besieged.     It  was  still  more  dreadful  to  the  unyielding  besiegers*'^.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Their  persevering  valour  had  been  baffled  by  equal  constancy,  richard  i, 
equal  bravery,  and  superior  means :  and  it  was  at  this  dismal  and 
discouraging    crisis,    that    Phihp   and    Richard    arrived    at    the 
Holy  Land. 

The  presence  of  the  king  of  France^®  gave  new  spirits  to  the  Richard 

1         •  1  •  1  •        1       /•    -n-    1  1      1  /*n      1      1  •   1      approaches 

besiegers;  but  it  was  the  arrival  of  Richard  thai  filled  them  with  the  city. 
transport  and  hope.  In  his  course  from  Cyprus,  he  met  a  Sara^^en 
ship  of  uncommon  size,  well  furnished  with  arms,  provisions, 
abundant  phials  of  the  Greek  fire,  and  two  hundred  combustile 
serpents,  for  the  use  of  the  besieged.  Seven  Turkish  emirs  were 
with  it.  Its  magnitude  and  powerful  engines  deterred  the  English 
vessels;  but  Richard  exclaimed,  "  Will  you  let  it  get  away 
undamaged?  Shame!  shame!  after  so  many  triumphs,  now  become 
cowardly!  No  one  shall  have  safety  while  an  enemy  remains. 
Take  her,  or  you  shall  all  be  crucified  if  she  escapes/*  ThiB 
vehemence  compelled  them  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  the 
English  sprang  to  board  her.  But  the  Turks,  contending  from 
a  higher  station,  lopped  oflf  the  arms  and  heads  of  those  who 
took  hold.  Rage  at  this  sight  added  new  energies  to  the  assailants; 
they  rushed  on  with  mingling  fury  and  despair,  and,  after  a  bloody 
conflict,  remained  master  of  the  prize,  which  soon  sank.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  of  that  importance,  that  if  it  had  reached 
Acre,  the  city  could  never  have  been  taken  ^^  * 

*'  Vinesauf  circumstantially  describes  the  the  Franks,  eminent  in  majesty   as  well  as 

shocking  effect  of  the  famine,  p.  293 — 299.  virtue."  p.  159. 

Bohadin  mentions  that  it  occasioned  a  great  *  Vinesauf,  3*29,  330. — Bohadin  relates 
number  of  the  Franks  to  desert  to  Saladin,  that  this  vessel  contained  650  strenuous  war- 
one  of  whom  betrayed  the  sailing  of  a  riors.  Its  captain,  finding  escape  impossible^ 
Christian  fleet,  which  he  captuied.  A  silver  declared  that  the  English  should  not  profit 
table,  with  a  perforated  silver  sphere^  were  by  their  victory :  "  Let  us  covet  a  glorious 
part  of  the  booty,  p.  156.  death,"  he  exclaimed,  and  ordered  the  sides 

**  Bohadin    mentions   Philip   with    great  to  be  hewn  with  axes,  till  the  waters  rushed 

<distinction :  he  says  he  was  ^' great  among  in.  p.  166, 
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CHAP.         As  Richard  approached  Acre,  he  beheld  a  spectacle  of  great 

military  magnificence.     Around  the  city  spread  the  camps  of  the 

RICHARD  I.    besiegers,  a  collection  of  warriors  from  every  country  in  Europe, 

His  entrance  with  their  separate  and  appropriate  standards.     The  walls  of  the 

into  the  port,  pj^^^  ^^^e  manned  by  its  resolute  defenders,  urging  their  active 

engines  of  warlike  defence.     Beyond,  at  a  visible  distance,  the 

powerful  army  of  Saladin  appeared,  covering  the  hills  and  plains; 

their   tents  radiating  with   the  gorgeous  colours   so  precious  to 

Turkish  taste,  and  their  leader  watching  to  seize  every  favouring 

moment  for  a  successful  attack.     The  king  of  France,  and  all  the 

nobles  of  the  Christian  army,  advanced  to  meet  Richard  as  he 

entered ;  and  the  acclamations  of  exulting  thousands,  anticipating 

relief  and  victory  from  his  experienced  prowess,   completed  the 

animating  scene  ®^. 

He  joins  tbo       One  of  his  first  actions  was  to  surpass  Philip  in   liberality  ^\ 

siegers.       jj.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  plant  his  manganells  and  stone-projecting 

machines  and  tower  against  the  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  resolved 
to  force.  A  severe  malady  stopping  his  personal  exertions,  the  king 
of  France  determined  on  an  assault  in  the  interval.  The  Turks 
within,  by  shouts,  trumpets,  and  drums,  gave  the  alarm  to  Saladin 
without:  he  hastened  with  his  forces  to  attack  the  trenches:  and 
the  double  conflict  ended  in  the  burning  of  the  French  engines 
by  the  Greek  fire,  and  the  failure  of  their  attempt^*.  New 
machines  were  invented^,  and  again  consumed ;  while  Richard, 

confined 

"  Vinesauf,  331.    Bohadin,  p.  165.    The  "  Philip  had  distributed  to  his  knights 

Arab  says  of  him,  ''  He  was  renowned  for  three  pieces  of  gold  a  month,  which  filled 

his  valour,  his  greatness  of  mind  and  firm  the  army  with  his  commendations:  Richard, 

constancy,  which   many  battles  had   made  hearing  of  it,  &ent  heralds  to  proclaim  that 

illustrious,  and   for  his  daring  intrepidity,  he  would  give  four,  and  became  immediately 

In  point  of  dignity  and  dominion  he  was  the    most    popular    prince    at    the     siege, 

esteemed  by  them  inferior  to  tbe  king  of  Vines.  332. 

France,  but  more  abundant  in  wealth,  and  **  Vines.  333.  Bohadin,  167. 

far  more  celebrated  for  his  warlike  virtues."  **  They  are  called  Belfreys--  cats,  because 

they 
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confined  to  his  bed  by  his  fever,  moaned  heavily  his  restraint.  CHAP, 
His  stone  artillery  was  particularly  distinguished  for  its  activity 
and  power,  both  in  shaking  the  walls  and  destroying  their  richaed  i. 
defenders^.  Still  disabled  by  his  disease,  yet  impatient  to  partake 
the  fray,  having  caused  a  strong  walled  edifice  to  be  made  and 
pushed  to  the  trenches,  within  which  his  engineers  might  operate 
with  some  protection,  Richard  was  carried  thither  upon  a  silken 
mattress,  and  from  that  pointed  and  discharged  himself  his  own 
balista,  killing  many  Turks  by  the  darts  a«d  arrows  he  sent  among 
them.  His  sappers  were  also  at  work  under  his  eye.  He  stimu^- 
lated  the  desperate  exertions  of  his  followers,  by  promising  four 
pieces  of  gold  for  every  stone  which  they  could  pull  from  the 
walls.  Still  the  foremost  himself,  observing  one  of  the  Turks 
parading  on  the  fortifications  in  the  armour  of  a  celebrated  Christian 
knight,  who  had  fallen,  he  aimed  his  own  weapon  with  that  strength 
and  certainty,  that  the  javelin  it  projected,  buried  itself  in  his 
bosom  ^. 

The  fury  of  his  assaults,  seconded  by  the  general  ardour  of  all  ^^^*  ^^^^' 
the    besiegers,  at  last  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city;  and 
Saladin,  who  had  consented  to  it,  made  a  truce  with  the  Christian 
kings,  and  indignantly  retired  from  its  vicinity,  meditating   his 
future  revenge  ^^. 

In  the  summer,  the  king  of  France,  astonished  and  afflicted  the  King  of 

^  France  leaTef 

army  Palestine. 

they  cling  to  the  walls  like  catB — and  Cercleyg.  treat  of  peace.     It  is  indecorous  that  they 

Yin.  335.     Bohadin   deitcribes   the  cats  as  should  feast  and  converse,  and  then  go  out  to 

large  instruments,  made  of  four  compart-  fight''  Bohad.  169.  Saladin  never  committed 

ments,  of  wood,  lead,  iron,  and  brass,  which  enmity  against  the  man  to  whom  he  had 

would    support    many   men   on   the   walls«  given  breac  and  salt. 

p.  167.  ••  Vines.  338.     Richard's  sister  had  two 

•*  One  of  the  stones  it  threw  was  taken  to  Mussulmen  servants,  who  had  lived  with  her 

Saladin  for  his  observation:    It  had  killed  in  Sicily:    iht»y  now  escaped  to  Saladin,  and 

twelve  men.   Vin.  335.     Richard  requesting  were  well  received.     Bohad.  170. 

a  friendly  interview  with  Saladin,  the  sultan  •  Vines.  341,  342.  Boh.  173—179,    Tb« 

answered,  '*  Kings  should  not  meet  but  to  siege  had  lasted  nine  months. 
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army  by  declaring  his  intention  to  return  to  Europe.     His  plea 

of  diminished  health,  was  not  deemed  an  adequate  excuse,  but  no 

solicitations,  even  of  his  own  people,  availed.    He  swore  friendship 

and  peace  to  Richard,  and,  leaving  a  division  of  Frenchmen  under 

his  command,  sailed  away  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  his  own  ports ^^ 

Saladin,  re-animated  by  this  subtraction  from  the  Christian  force, 

refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the   late  armistice.     Richard 

allowed   his   rage,  at   the  violation  of  the  compact,  to   become 

ferocious  cruelty :  he  ordered  the  2700  Turks,  who  had  been  left 

as  hostages  for  Saladin's  fulfilment  of  his  treaty,  to  be  brought  out 

and  deliberately  killed^®.    Pledged  by  this  action  to  an  implacable 

warfare  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  he  prepared  to  wage  it  with  effect* 

He  drew  out  all  his  forces  from  the  city,  and  encamped  on  the 

surrounding  plains,  that  they  might  be  all  alert  to  attack  or  repel 

the  enemy,  who  now  began  to  hover  round.     It  was  his  custom 

to  be  always  out  first  on  these  incursions,  and  his  presence  was 

never  ineffective^^.  rri 

These 


^  Vin.  343,  344.  Rigordus  ascribes  his 
retreat  to  bis  jealousy,  that  Richard  was  ex- 
changing presents  ivith  Saladin.  De  Gest. 
Phil.  p.  192. 

••  Vines,  346.  Bohadin,  183.  The  Arab 
admits  the  sultan's  tergiversations.  He  de- 
scribes the  blaugbtered  Turks  as  so  many 
martyrs ;  and  mentions  one  rumoured  cause 
of  the  massacre  to  be  a  dread  of  leaving  so 
many  ei.emics  behind.  It  was  an  action  like 
Bonaparte's  massacre  at  Jaffa — equally  hor- 
rible and  indefensible. 

•  \'ines.  347.  Saladin,  in  retaliation  for 
th€  scene  at  Acre,  beheaded  all  the  prisoners 
that  fell  into  his  hands.  Bohad.  187,  188. 
His  coniereuce  with  one  of  them  displays  a 
picture  of  the  exigency  ;  Bohadin  seems  to 
bavf  been  present.  "  A  knight  was  taken, 
whobe  demeanour  announced  the  nobleman. 
He  was  asked  by  Saladin  as  to  the  state  of 


their  provisions—*'  Since  the  first  day  of  our 
leaving  Acre,  their  scarcity  has  increased 
their  price  one-third.'  "  Why  do  you  move 
so  slow?"  *  Because  we  wait  for  our  fleets 
which  carries  oUr  supplies.'  "  How  many  of 
yours  have  been  killed  or  wounded  to-day  ?" 
*  A  great  many.'  "  How  many  horses  have 
perished  to-day?"  'Four  hundred/  The 
sultan  then  directed  his  head  to  be  struck  off, 
but  to  omit  the  mutilation  of  his  body.  He 
asked  of  his  interpreter,  what  Saladin  had 
ordered—"  Your  death." — Greatly  affected^ 
he  cried  out,  '  But  1  saved  one  oi  your  coun- 
trymen at  Acre.'  **  Was  it  an  emir  ? "  said 
Saladin — *  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  redeem 
an  emir.' — They  interceded  for  him.  His 
desire  of  life,  and  beautiful  person  (for  I  neyer, 
adds  Bohadin,  saw  any  man  more  handsome, 
and  with  eyes  breathing  such  softness  and 
delicacy)  interested  the  sultan,  and  he  was 

permitted 
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These  movements  were  but  prelusive  to   a  decisive  struggle,     chap. 
His  army,  above  30,000  men,  seduced  by  the  enervating  luxuries 
of  the  city,  were  averse  to    obey  his  energetic  orders  to   pro-  richard  i. 
ceed    to  a  sterner  duty.     Roused  at    last    from   their   lethargy,  Richard 
they  began  their  march  to  Ascalon,  the  next  goal  of  Richard's  Palestine?^ 
ambition.  As  they  wound  through  the  narrow  passes  of  their  way, 
the  Turkish  army  rushed  on  their  rear-guard,  hoping  to  cut  it  off. 
It  became  endangered :  but  Richard,  advertised  of  the  crisis,  flew 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  his  courser'i^  speed  to  the  point  of  danger, 
prostrating  all  who  withstood  him.     The  army  was  extricated  by 
his  personal  exertions,  and  Saladin  thought  fit  to  decline  a  general 
engagement   . 

Saladin  confined  himself  to  harassing  Richard  in  the  strong 
positions  which  the  country  afforded.  Richard  advanced  cautiously 
along  the  sea-shore,  towards  Cesarea.  His  final  object  was 
Jerusalem;  and  every  night  that  he  encamped,  before  his  army 
went  to  sleep,  a  herald  with  a  strong  voice  was  sent  through  the 
lines,  to  exclaim,  "  Help  the  Holy  Sepulchre!'^  Three  times  was 
the  supplication  uttered,  and  every  warrior,  each  time  holding  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  repeated  the  petition  with  impassioned  tones 
and  tears  in  universal  chorus ^^. 

His  march  was  vigilantly  tracked  by  the  never-wearied  Saladin,  His  plan  of 
with  destructive  activity.    Assailed  at  every  practicable  point,  not  °**'^ 

even 

permitted  to  remain  in  his  presence,  but  in  had  interested  him,  and  because  the  Turk  he 

fetters.     Presently    Saladin  upbraided   him  had  saved  was  of  inferior  rank  to  himself, 

vrith  the  perfidy  of  his  friends,  and  the  mas*  displays  a  narrowness  of  heart  not  less  offen- 

sacre  at  Acre.     He  owned  it  to  be  abomiua-  sive  than  Richard's  political  murder* 
ble,  but  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  the  king's         ^  Vuies.  349,  350. 
own  will  and  express  command.    Saladin,         '^  Vines.  351.    The  crusading  historian 

having  finished  his  afternoon  prayers,  mount-  complains  much  of  the  tarantalas  that  ior 

ed  his  horse  and  rode  out  as  usual*    He  came  fested  them  in  these  parts.    They  thought 

back — and  ordered  the  knight  to  be  killed,  noises  drove  them  away,  and  that  theriaca 

with  two  others."  Bohad.  i88.    This  cool  cured  their  wounds, 
a^d  deliberate  cruelty  to  an  individual  who 
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CHAP,  even  Richard's  skill  and  valour  could  prevent  perpetual  losses. 
To  make  his  army  more  disposable  for  rapid  services,  he  divided 
B,icHARD  I.  it  into  twelve  great  divisions,  and  these  again  into  five  battalions, 
and  appointed  his  best  warriors  to  the  commands  of  the  several 
portions,  that  an  adequate  force  might  be  readily  applicable  to 
every  exigency.  The  pressure  of  the  enemy  compelled  them  to 
march  in  columns  so  close,  that  an  apple  thrown  above  them,  says 
Vinesauf,  must  have  fallen  upon  a  soldier  or  a  horse.  In  this 
denseness  the  main  body  and  the  baggage  proceeded;  while 
Richard,  to  whom  fighting  was  a  delight,  took  his  station  with  the 
more  able  troops,  in  the  rear,  ready  to  dart  on  every  enemy  that 
appeared '^^. 

The  talents  of  Richard  as  the  general,  equalled  his  prowess  as 
the  soldier.  Though  closely  followed  by  Saladin,  a  commander 
of  unquestioned  ability  and  enterprise,  and  whom  twenty  active 
campaigns  had  taught  all  the  arts  of  warfare,  with  an  immense 
superiority  of  force,  and  with  the  population  of  the  region  in  his 
favour ;  yet  such  were  Richard's  dispositions  and  vigilance,  that, 
even  when  moving  through  a  difficult  country,  his  enemy  could  gain 
no  other  advantages  than  cutting  off  a  few  stragglers  occasionally 
in  his  rear.  His  best  panegyric  is  the  description  of  his  march  by 
the  Arab  enemy,  who  witnessed  and  applauds  it^^ 

A  conference 

^  Vines.  354.     Bohadin  has  inserted   in  The  sultan  came  out,  and  I  accompanied  him 

his  History,  an  interesting  journal  of  Saladin's  to  their  army.     He  surrounded  them  with 

watchful,  active,  and  wary  accompaniment  chosen  troops,  and  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 

of  Richard's  progress,  184—109.  The  archers  were  drawn  out,  and  a  heavy 

^  "  The  sixth  day,  th€  sultan  rose  at  shower  of  arrows  on  both  sides  descended, 
dawn,  as  usual,  and  heard  from  his  brother  The  enemy  advanced,  but  hedged  round  with 
that  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  'I  hey  had  his  infantry,  Lke  a  wall.  These  were  covered 
slept  that  night  in  suitable  places  about  with  thick-strung  pieces  of  cloth,  fastened 
Cesarea.  They  were  now  dressing,  and  tak-  t0i;€iber  with  riii^s,  so  us  to  lesemble  dense 
ing  their  food.  A  second  messenger  announ-  coats  of  mail.  Hence,  though  they  were 
ced,  that  they  had  begun  their  march.  Our  overwhelmed  with  our  arrows,  yet  their  pro- 
brazen  drum  was  sounded ;  all  were  alert,  gress  was  not  impeded,     I  saw  with  my  own 

eyes 
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A  conference  between  Richard  and  Aladil,  the  Turkish  prince     chap. 

XI. 

deputed  by  Saladin  to  meet  him,  having  failed,  upon  the  stern 
refusal  of  the  Mussulman  to  surrender  the  countries  conquered  from  richakd  i, 
the  Christians,  which  Richard  required^* ;  and  the  Turks  having  now  Great  batde 
been  joined  by  the  forces  they  had  expected ;  Saladin  prepared  to  ^®^^  ^*®*' 
prostrate  his  martial  competitor  by  one  decisive  blow.     Richard    . 
had  now  entered  the  land  of  Zuph  near  Jaffa  ^^,  when  the  attack 
began.     The   assault  of  the  Turks  was  terrific.     The   Bedouin 
Arabs,  distinguished  by  their  round  shields  and  darker  counte- 
nances, were  equally  destructive.     The  Turks  rushed  on  in  separate 
divisions.     Their  trumpets,  drums,  horns  and  cymbals,  preceded 
their  emirs,  inciting  the  courage  of  the  men  by  their  tremendous 
vociferation ;  and  the  men,  by  the  most  frightful  bowlings,  striving 
to  intimidate  the  Christian  army.     Richard   received  the  attack 
with  his  infantry  in  close  and  dense  array.     The  Turks  covered 
the  plain  around  them  hke  enveloping  clouds;   their  arrows  and 
missiles  darkened  the  air  like  wintry  hail.     The  English  perished 
on  all  sides ;  and  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  ialling  in  great  numbers, 
implored  the  king  to  let  them  sally  out,  and  charge.     Richard 

commanded 


eye8  several,  who  had  not  one  or  two,  but  ten 
darts  sticking  in  their  backSi  and  yet  marched 
on  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  step,  without 
any  trepidation.  On  their  parts,  they  darted 
a  heavier  species  of  weapon,  which  wounded 
both  our  men  and  horses.  They  had  besides 
a  division  of  infantry  in  reserve,  to  relieve 
and  aid  those  who  should  be  weary,  and 
which,  marching  close  to  the  sea-shore,  could 
not  be  molested.  When  the  fighters  were 
exhausted  by  fatigue  or  wounds,  this  body 
advanced,  and  combated  till  the  others  were 
refreshed,  llieir  cavalry  in  the  meantime 
kept  in  the  middle,  and  never  moved  beyond 
the  infantry,  unless  when  they  rushed  out  to 
charge.  In  vain  we  tempted  them  to  spread 
into  the  array  of  battle :  they  steadily  re- 


strained themselves,  and  kept  their  close 
order,  slowly  cutting  their  way,  and  protect- 
ing their  baggage  with  wonderful  perse- 
verance.*' Bohad.  p.  190.  Could  a  Wellington 
have  safely  conducted  an  inferior  army  with 
all  its  baggage,  on  a  continuous  march 
through  a  hostile  country,  and  surrounded  by 
,  a  powerful  enemy,  with  more  judgment  and 
success  ? 

^*  Bohadin  relates  this  conference,  p.  193. 

^*  Vinesauf  calls  it  Arsur,  Bohadin  Arsoph. 
It  is  clear,  from  what  the  Arab  afterwards 
mentions  of  Richard's  retiring  to  Jaffa,  and 
Saladin  to  Ramla,  after  the  battle,  that  the 
struggle  took  place  between  these  towns,  and 
in  the  district  marked  In  the  map  as  the 
Terra  Zuph, 

T  T  2 
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CHAR  commanded  them  to  be  firm  and  patient.  The  Turks,  emboldened 
^  ^^  by  their  passiveness,  and  having  exhausted  their  quivers,  rushed 
BicHARD  I.  on  with  clubs  and  swords  to  closer  slaughter.  Again  the  Christians 
murmur  at  being  restrained ;  but  Richard  calmly  waited  till  the 
impetuosity  and  confidence  of  the  Turks  had  urged  them  into 
disorder.  His  appointed  signal  was  the  sounding  of  six  trumpets, 
two  in  the  front,  two  in  the  rear,  two  in  the  middle,  of  his  army. 
When  the  critical  moment,  in  his  judgment,  came,  the  trumpets 
echoed;  his  infantry  on  all  sides  opened  their  ranks;  and  his 
cavalry  of  knights,  in  determinate  squadrons,  darted  like  lightning* 
out  on  every  flank,  and  rushed  upon  the  dismayed  Turks  with  an 
effect  that  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  resisted.  In  a  moment  the 
victory  was  torn  from  their  grasp.  In  every  part  they  w  ere  over- 
thrown and  destroyed ;  in  every  part  a  withering  panic  spread  ; 
in  vain  the  brazen  drum  was  sounded  without  intermission,  to 
rally  and  invigorate  ;  in  vain  Saladin,  braving  every  danger,  flew 
from  point  to  point,  entreating,  upbraiding,  commanding.  Richard, 
still  more  alert,  still  more  terrible,  having  discharged  the  duty  of 
the  general,  now  displayed  his  unequalled  valour  as  the  soldier, 
and  mowed  down  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  Turks,  wherever  he 
turned  his  steed.  Nothing  could  resist  his  blows ;  no  one  whom 
he  approached,  could  escape  his  sword ;  if  in  parts  they  rallied,  it 
was  to  perish  when  he  came.  His  knights  emulated,  though  they 
could  not  parallel  his  peculiar  prowess,  and  the  Sultan  at  last 
was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight^^.  His  emirs  ascribed  his 
defeat  principally  to  a  dreadful  knight,  whom  no  one  could  resist, 
and  who  was  called  by  his  own  people  Melech  Ric,  or  King  Ric^^ 

Saladin 

^  Vinesauf,     354—361,    and    BohacUn,  nounced    Rickard,  as    the    old    ballad   on 

194 — 198,   harmonize    very  well    in   their  Richard,  brother  of  lienrv  III.  shews  — 
descriptions  of    this   battle.   See  Richard's 

official  account  of  it,  Hoveden,  p.  698.  ^'^^^^^  *  ^^^^  ^'^"^  ^^  ^^^^  trichard, 

"  Vinesauf,  362.     Melech  is  the  Arabic  Tnchten  shalt  thou  never  more, 

for  king.     Richard  was  at  that  time  pro-  Percy's  Ancient  Reliques,  vol.2,  p. 3. 
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Sdadin  collected  the  broken  remains  of  his  army  at  Hamla,  and     CHAP, 
ordered  all  his  inferior  fortresses  to  be  destroyed.     Richard  pro- 

^  ,.  *^  .REION07 

ceeded  triumphantly  to  Jaffa,  and  thence  to  Ascalon,  which  had,  hichard  i. 
he  found,  been  hastily  dismantled. 

This  victory  gave  Richard  the  command  of  the  sea  coast.     He  Richard'a 

'^  ^  .  ,  .  further  ex- 

built  or   restored,  several   fortresses  near   it,    and   some   minor  ploits. 
skirmishes   ensued   with  .  the  Turks.     Once  going  out  with   his 
falcons,  to  course,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  from  which  he  was  only 
rescued   by  one   of  his   knights   calling   out,    that    he  was   the 
Melech  or  King,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  taken,  while  Richard 
escaped^®.     At  Another  time,  when  a  party  of  the  Tefnplars  were 
foraging,    4,000  Turkish  cavalry   surrounded   them.     The  king 
being  at  hand  with  a  few  knights,  sent  them  to  assist,  promising 
to  follow,  while  he  armed  himself.     The  vast  superiority  of  the 
enemy  put  every  one  into  the  greatest  personal  peril.     They  fled, 
pursued  by  the  Turks ;  and  Richard  was  advised  to  escape.     His 
countenance  paled  with  anger  at  the  counsel.     "  If  I  do  not  assist 
the  dear  friends  I  sent  forward,  with  an  assurance  that  I  would 
join  them,  and  they  should  perish,  I  will  never  usurp  the  name  of 
a  king  again."'     He  rushed  on  the  Turks  with  that  intrepidity 
and  power  that  always  distinguished  him — now  here,  now  there, 
wherever   danger  most  preissed,  his  sword  was  seen  descending 
with  unexampled  rapidity.     Heads,  hands  and  arms,  are  described 
to   have  flown  off  as  he  struck.     At  length   one   of   the   most 
renowned  emirs  appeared  before  him,  but  perished  like  the  rest. 
His  astonishing  bravery,  or,  what  his  secretary  calls  his  incredible 
victory,  preserved  both  himself  and  his  friends ^^ 

After   some    delays   and   negociations,    he  advanced    towards  He  stops  in 
Jerusalem.     But  the   atmosphere   now  fought  against  him.    The  jerilwa^^^ 


rams 


'•  Vines.  364, — ^William  de  Pratelles  was  the  name  of  this  loyal  hero. 
'•  Vines.  367, 
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CHAP,  rains  descended  with  unmitigated  severity.  Showers  of  hail,  and 
RETou  OF  tempestuous  winds,  raged  with  such  fury,  that  his  tent3  were  torn 
RICHARD  1.  from  their  stakes,  and  carried  away.  His  horses  perished  from 
cold  and  wet;  his  twice-baked  bread,  and  his  bacon,  spoilt ; 
their  weapons  and  armour  became  covered  with  rust;  their 
clothes  were  injured  ;  and  disease  began  to  attenuate  their  force. 
His  wisest  warriors,  observing  their  diminution  of  strength,  recom- 
mended the  attack  on  Jerusalem  to  be  deferred,  and  Ascalon,  as 
an  intermediate  point,  to  be  first  rebuilt.  It  was  obvious  that  if 
Richard  should  take  Jerusalem,  he  had  not  men  enow  to  garrison 
it.  The  greatest  part  of  the  French  now  left  him.  He  yielded 
to  the  necessity,  and  paused  at  Ascalon;  where  the  weather  still 
continued  adverse,  and  famine  began  to  appear^. 

Conrad,  the  Defender  of  Tyre,  contended  with  the  dethroned 
Guy  for  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine.  This  dissension 
weakened  Richard's  strength.  Suddenly  Conrad  was  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  Tyre.  This  catastrophe  inflamed  every  evil 
feeling  in  the  country:  the  French  accused  Richard  of  the 
murder®^;  and  the  imputation,  though  unjust,  was  accredited  by 
his  enemies. 

Richard  continued  his  war  in  Palestine,  always  repressing  the 
Turks,  and  enlarging  the  Christian  territory;  when  he  was  alarmed 
by  tidings  that  his  brother  John,  supported  by  the  king  of  France, 
was  machinating    to   seize    his  Norman   duchy   or    his   English 

throne* 


Richard 
meditates  to 
return. 


••  Vinesauf,  363—375- 

•*  Vines.  386,  387.  He  was  killed  by  two 
emissaries  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains. 
Bobadin  says,  that  being  asked  who  suborned 
them,  they  answered,  "  The  king  of  Eng- 
land.'' p.  225.  But  to  make  this  charge 
might  have  been  a  part  of  their  employment. 
The  daring  temper  of  Richard  was  too  frank 
and  gallant  to  Ube  assassination.  Hoveden, 
a  contemporary,  declares    their  answer  to 


have  been,  That  the  king  of  the  Hassassins 
had  employed  them.  p.  716.  The  most  ela- 
borate account  of  this  singular  people  is  in 
Falconet's  Essays,  in  the  Memoires  Acad. 
Inscrip.  voL  26.  p.  202—276.  They  were 
a  species  of  Mahoroedan  dissenters,  existing 
both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  obeying  their 
Sheikh,  or  Old  Man,  whose  orders  they  im« 
plicitly  executed* 
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throne^'.     He  resolved  to  return  home,  but  yielded  to  the  solici-    chap. 
4Btions  of  the  crusaders,  to  conduct  them   first  t6  Jerusalem.     His  j^^,^^  '^j, 
name  and  presence  spread  terror  as  he  advanced ;  but,  before  he  «»chardi. 
reached  it,  the  more  novel  idea  of  invading  Babylonia,  diverted 
him  from  the  sacred   city.     He  captured  a  caravan  of  unusual 
multitudes,  and  with  an  immense  booty  ^.     The  people  clamoured 
for  Jerusalem.    But  it  was  said  that  the  Turks  had  destroyed  the 
aqueducts,  and  that  Siloa's  Brook,  which  flowed  round  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  would  not  suffice  so  large  an  army.     For  reasons  not 
clearly  expressed,  but  probably  from  his  desire  to  revisit  England, 
Richard  was  not  intent  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.     He  stopped 
at  Bethany,  within  four  miles  of  the  city,  and  chose  afterwards  to 
retrograde.     The  duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  a  satire  en  Richard's 
conduct,  and  Richard  retaliated  by  a  poetical  invective^. 

Saladin  profited  by  the  king's  recession,  to  attack  Jaffa.  This  His  last 
movement  roused  him  to  one  more  exertion.  With  his  usual  ^"* 
energy  he  flew  to  the  endangered  city,  and  chased  Saladin 
j^way^*.  The  Sultan  attempted  a  night-surprise.  He  had  nearly 
succeeded.  Richard  was  scarcely  waked  in  tin>e  to  escape  being 
taken ;  but  he  soon  armed  himself,  and  collected  enow  about 
him  to  second  his  own  extraordinary  prowess,  and  check  the  panic 
that  was  spreading.  The  most  perilous  conflict  took  place  that  he 
had  yet  endured— a  conflict  remarkable  for  one  trait  of  Saracen 
cliivalry.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  had  sought  and 
received  knighthood  from  Richard,  for  his  son®^.     In  the  night- 

attacky 

••  Vines.  S95« — He  gave  Cyjyrus   to  the  •*  Vines.  411 — ^415.    Bokadin,  344— 351. 

deposed  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  rex  sine  regno.  The  Arabian  author  says  he  saw  Richard's 

Vines.  392.     Thus   ending  the  competition  approach :  "  The  first  ship  was  the  king's ; 

between  him  and  Conrad.  it  was  all  red,  and  was  distinguished  by  its 

•*  Vines.  405 — 407.  Bohadin,  p.  231.     It  red  sail."  p.  251. 

was  conducted  by  1 1,000  Saracens.   Richard         ^  ,,.  ^      r^  .  ^   ^ 

**    1   J  *     -.u  u      J  -  i!  Vines.  380.   This  was  a  strong  proof  of 

attacked  it  with  5.000.  Hoved.  716.  ^^^  a^...u;.u  ...;^.*;..  .^  ui^i.^^^  ^ 

•*  Vines.  409.     See    on   Richard's  retro- 
gression, Bohadin,  335 — 337. 


the  Turkish  e$timaCioa  of  Richard. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 

HEION  OF 
RICHARD  I. 


He  leaves 
PsJestine. 


attack,  meeting  the  king  unhorsed,  he  gave  him  two  fine  coursers 
for  his  immediate  service®^.  Richard  gratefully  received  tliB  im- 
portant generosity,  used  them  to  rally  his  scattering  troops,  and 
restore  the  battle.  So  severe  was  the  conflict,  that  he  is  described 
as  appearing  with  his  armour  stuck  full  of  lances,  and  his  horse^s 
trappings  with  darts.  His  unexampled  exertions  at  last  repulsed 
the  Turks,  and  saved  his  army®^.  But  the  extraordinary  fatigue 
he  underwent,  brought  on  a  slow  fever,  which  compelled  a  suspen* 
tion  of  all  military  movements.  He  proposed  to  Saladin  a  truce 
for  three  years.  The  Sultan  agreed  to  it,  declaring  such  an  esteem 
for  Richard's  magnanimity  and  virtues,  that  he  would  rather  se6 
the  contested  country  under  his  dominion  than  of  any  other 
power  ^^.  The  armistice  completed,  and  every  royal  civility 
exchanged,  the  king  sailed  to  Europe,  leaving  a  reputation 
among  the  Mussulmen  which  long  survived  himself*'.  His  depar-^ 
ture  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  death  of  Saladin ^^ 

The  hour  approached  in  which  Richard  was  to  drink  the  cup  of 
adversity  and  disgrace  to  the  very  dregs.  Philip  had  sailed 
in  state  sufficient  to  command  every  where    respect  and  safety, 

and 


^  Vines.  419. 

••  Ibid.  423. 
the  peace, 


*  Ibid.  417—420. 

For  Bohadin's  accoant  of 
see  him,  p.  260* — This  author 
gives  a  pleasing  trait  of  the  courteous  inter- 
course between  Saladin  and  Richard.  The 
king  was  fond  of  pear9  and  peaches,  and* 
during  his  illness,  he  often  sent  to  ask 
Saladin  for  them,  and  for  snow.  The  sultan 
always  supplied  them  liberally,  p.  257. 

^  The  proof  of  this  appears  in  the  anecdote 
told  by  Joinville.  He  mentions  that  Richard 
was  so  dreaded  by  the  Saracens,  that  when 
their  children  cried,  their  mothers  would 
quiet  them  by  crying,  **  Hush  !  hush !  king 
Richard's  coming  for  you.''    So  if  any  of 


their  horses  startled,  the  riders  would  ex- 
claim, *'  Do  you  think  you  see  king  Richard.*' 
Mem.  de  Joinville,  seconde  partie,  p.  35* 
ed.  Lond.  1785.  That  a  Frenchman,  whose 
sovereign  was  an  unfortunate  crusader,  should 
relate  this  tradition  of  an  English  prince,  ia 
at  least  an  indication  that  he  believed  it. 

^  Bohadin's  account  of  his  sultan's  last 
moments  is  very  interesting,  and  concludes 
his  Work,  p.  272 — 278.  Sir  James  Burgess 
is  the  only  Englishman  who  has  noticed  the 
fitness  of  the  actions  of  Richard  for  Epic 
poetry.  His  ^*  Palestine"  is  the  first  poem 
that  has  appeared  on  this  national  and  inte^ 
resting  subject. 
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and  his  voyage  was  prosperous^.    Richard  made  the  same  prepa-    chap. 
rations,  and  on  the  25th  October  1192,  embarked  on  the  Mediter-        ^^" 
ranean  Sea,  with  his  queen,  sister,  and  nobles,  in  an  adequate  fleet,  richa^d  i. 
But  unusual  tempests  soon  arose.     Some  were  shipwrecked;  some  '       ^       ' 
cast  naked  on  shore,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  treasure ;  a  few  only 
weathered  the  continual  storms®^.     Tossed  for  six  weeks  continually 
on  the  waves,  Richard,  separated  from  his  queen  and  fleet,  found 
himself  within  three  days  sail  of  Marseilles.     He  learnt  that  plans 
were  forming  on  the  French  coast  to  seize  him;    and  with  a 
desperate  stake  of  courage  against  contingency,    he  resolved  to 
attempt  to  cross  Germany  in  disguise^. 

He  turned  back  his  sails  to  Corfu.  His  ship  was  boarded  by  Hb  danger- 
pirates  ineffectually.  The  king  admired  their  courage,  and  hired  w^ImT^*^ 
their  vessels  to  take  him  to  Zara^*,  with  Baldwin  of  Betun,  and 
his  companions.  He  concealed  his  own  dignity  under  the  name 
of  Hugh  the  Merchant.  Their  beards  and  hair  had  grown 
neglectedly,  and  they  wore  pilgrims'  garments^.  Arrived  at  a 
town,  which  seems  to  have  been  Goritz,  it  was  necessary  to  solicit 
peace  and  a  passport  from  the  chieftain  of  the  province.  He 
happened  to  be  the  nephew  of  Conrad,  who  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  streets  of  Tyre.  The  king  had  purchased  three  precious 
rubies  from  a  merchant  of  Pisa,  for  nine  hundred  besances :  one 

of 

**  HoTeden  gives  a  carious  jonrnal  of  bis  author  of  the  Chronicle  says,  that  one  of  the 

voyage,  which  cootaiDS  the  wild  traditions  of  king's  companions  was  the  chaplain  Anselm^ 

the  natives  to  account  for  the  stormy  state  '*  who  related  all  these  things  to  us^  as  he  saw 

of  the  Asiatic  Gulf,  near  which  I^hilip  sailed,  and  heard." — Matthew  Paris  has  some  of  the 

p.  709.  particulars. 

**  The  most  detailed  and  interesting  nar-  ^  Oxenedes  MS* 

rative  of  Richard's  captivity  is  in  the  MS.  **  Oxenedes  saysGasanu    I  presume  this 

Chronicle  of  Joannes  de  Oxenedes,  monachus  to  be  Zara.    Hoveden  has  Gazere  apud  Ra- 

St.  Benedicti  de  Hulmo,    in    the    Cotton  guse,  p.  717.  Zara  is  to  the  north  of  Ragusa. 

Library,  Nero  D.a.  It  differs  in  some  points  ^  His  companions  were,  besides  Baldwin, 

from  the  common  accounts,  and  adds  several  Philip,    his    clericus    (perhaps    secretary ;) 

new  circumstances.    I  have  stated  it  in  the  Anselm,  bis  chaplain ;    and  soma  Knights 

|ext,  from  its  apparent  authenticity.   The  Templars.  Oxenedes  MS« 
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CHAP,  of  these  he  fixed  in  a  gold*  ring,  and  consulting  only  his  native 
REIGN  OP  liberality,  he  sent  it  to  the  chieftain  as  a  present,  when  he  asked 
RICHARD  I.  his  protection.  The  chieftain  was  startled  at  the  value  of  the  gift, 
and  asked  who  the  persons  were  that  sought  his  passport.  He  wa» 
answered,  "  Pilgrims  returning  from  Jerusalem/'  He  inquired 
their  names :  "  Baldwin  of  Betun,^  was  the  answer,  ^  but  the 
man  who  sent  the  ring,  was  Hugh,  a  merchant^.''  "  These  are 
not  the  gifts  of  merchants,""  was  the  idea  that  crossed  his  mind,  afi^ 
he  contemplated  the  jewel,  which  he  did  for  a  long  time.  "  Thi» 
must  be  king  Richard.""  His  celebrity  was  too  great  not  to  hav^ 
diffused  every  where  the  news  of  his  unfortunate  voyage.  The 
chieftain  sent  back  a  courteous  message.  But  Richard  felt  that 
the  suspicion  was  in  fact  discovery,  and  that  his  safety  was  coixw 
promised :  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
with  his  attendants  set  off  to  Friesach  in  Styria.  The  chief  dis^ 
patched  a  messenger  to  his  brother,  who  was  lord  of  this  country, 
informing  him  that  Richard  Was  in  his  domains.  The  brother 
sent  a  confidential  knight,  who  had  married  his  niece,  a  Norman 
by  birth,  to  scrutinize  every  part  where  pilgrims  were  entertained, 
and  to  discover  the  king  by  his  language  or  manners,  promising 
him  half  the  town  if  he  succeeded  ^^  The  knight  went  from  inft 
to  inn,  and  at  last  met  a  person  he  suspected  to  be  the  king.  By 
ingenious  questions,  he  satisfieji  himself  of  the  fact,  and  with  earnest 
prayers  and  even  tears  avowed  his  knowledge,  and  entreated 
Richard  to  reveal  himself.     The  king  threw  off  his  disguise,  and 

the 

^  Oxenedes  MS.  rhj»  emperor's  letter  responds  with  tbis  account^-£ight  of  the 
states  the  chieftaLn's  name  to  be  Mainardus  king's  knights  were  taken  here. 
deGortze.  Rymer's  FoBdera,  vol.  i.  p.yi.  "  Oxenedes  MS.  This  place  must  have 
This  authorisses  a  conjecture,  that  Goritz  a  been  Friesach,  a  town  in  Styria,  ou  the  con- 
little  above  Trieste  was  the  scene  of  this  fines  of  Saltabnrg,  The  emperor  says  it  was 
incident,  as  the  emperor  places  his  first  a  burgum  of  the  archbishop  of  Saltaburg  %ai 
appearance  on  the  Continent  between  Venice  vocatur  Frisonim* 
and  Aquileia.    The  situaiioii  of  Gorita  cor- 
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the  old  Norman  knight,    sacrificing  his  interest  to  his  patriotic    CHAP, 
fijrmpathy,  acquainted  Richard  with  his   danger,    compelled  his 

^  ^  REIGlf  OF 

immediate  departure,  and  gave  him  a  valuable  steed;  Returning  aicHARD  i. 
to  his  lord,  he  ridiculed  the  supposition  of  the  king  passing  that  "^  ' 
way,  and  told  him  it  was  only  Baldwin  and  his  companions.  The 
chief,  in  rage  at  his  disappointment,  ordered  them  to  be  all  appre- 
hended^. The  king  travelled  on  with  speed  and  secrecy,  accom- 
panied by  only  one  knight,  and  a  lad  who  understood  German. 
Three  days  and  nights  he  travelled  without  food,  not  daring  to 
stop  or  ask  for  it,  and  intent  only  on  his  escape. 

Pressed  at  last  by  hunger,  he  paused  at  a  town  near  Vienna,  on  He  arrives 
•the  Danube^  Unfortunately,  the  duke  of  Austria  was  there,  ^^^  ^^°"*' 
The  lad  was  sent  to  the  market  for  provisions.  He  shewed  too 
many  pieces  of  gold,  and  talked  with  ah  importance  which  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  townsmen.  They  inquired  who  he  was.  He 
answered,  the  servant  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had  arrived  there. 
The  interrogation  alarmed  the  boy :  he  returned  secrietly  to  his 
master,  related  what  had  passed,  and  advised  him  not  to  stay. 
•But  the  king  had  now  hecome  so  exhausted  by  his  fatigues  and 
vexations,  that  he  resolved  to  remain  some  time  in  the  place,  to 
refresh  himself,  at  every  hazard.  He  chose  an  obscure  cottage  for 
his  dwelling.  The  want  of  necessaries  compelled  him  to  send  the 
lad  frequently  to  the  market  to  buy  them.  Safety  induced  care- 
lessness ;  and  one  day,  the  21st  December,  he  went  incautiously 
out  with  the  king^s  gloves  in  his  girdle.  Tlieir  appearance 
was  not  mercantile :  they  caught  the  eye  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  place.  The  boy  was  seized,  and  put  to  torture;  he 
was  whipped ;    his  tongue  was  drawn  from  his  mouth,  with  a 

menace 

*•  Oxcncdes  MS.   The  emperor,  says  Fre-  ^  The  Aastrian  Chronicle  calb  this  place 

clerick  of  Botcsowe,  took  here  six  of  the  Erpurch,  near  Vienna.    Chron.  Z'WetL  ap. 

king's  knightSy  the  king  himself  escaping  at  Aostr.  Script  t.  p.  53^t 
flight.  Ryraer,  p.  71. 
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CHAP,    menace   of  dividing  it.     Other  sufferings  were  applied,  till  the 
truth  was  extorted  from  him^^^.     The  duke  of  Austria  immediately 

REIGN  OF  ^  ^  •' 

RICHARD  I.    surrounded  the  dwelling  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  who  called 
'       '       '  out  to  Richard  to  surrender.     Their  clamours  roused  the  unsus- 
pecting king.     He  looked  at  their  numbers ;  he  perceived  defence 
to  be  useless ;  but  he  sternly  declared,  that  he  would  surrender  to 
no  one  but  the  duke. 
His  cap-  On  this  intimation,    the  duke  presented  himself.    The  king 

'^'''  advanced  a  little  to  meet  him,  and  then  deUvered  up  his  sword, 
hoping  to  experience  the  right  of  courteous  hospitality.  The  duke 
received  it  with  respect,  and  conducted  the  king  With  honour  to 
his  habitation.  With  this  theatrical  ceremony  his  civilities  ceased. 
The  bravest  knights  of  Austria  were  appointed  to  be  the  king's 
keepers,  who,  with  their  drawn  swords,  watched  him  day  and 
night ^^.  The  duke  apprised  the  emperor  of  his  important  capture, 
but  kept  him  concealed  till  the  Passion  week  following,  when  he 
sold  him  to  the  German  sovereign  for  sixty  thousand  pounds  of 
silver.  The  emperor  determined  to  extort  an  immoderate  ransom  ; 
but  to  secure  it,  had  him  conveyed  to  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  from 
which  escape  wajs  hopeless  ^^. 

The  first  suspicion  in  England  of  the  disaster  was  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  his  companions,  whom  the  storm  had  separated  from 
him,  inquiring  after  his  safety  ^^.  The  emperor  conmiunicated  it 
to  Philip  ^^.  But  it  was  an  information  not  likely  to  be  imme- 
diately  imparted  to  the  Elnglish  government,  which  PhiUp  projected 
to  disturb.  The  truth  gradually  became  known,  and  the  disin* 
terested  part  of  Europe  were  indignant,  that  a  crusader  returning 

from 

^  Oxenedes  MS.  ^  In  Tirualli.    Oxened.  MS. 

*"  Oxetiedet  MS,  The  AuBtrian  Chronicle         ^  Hoveden, 
says  he  was  delivered  to  the  lerd  Hadmar,  of 

Chunring,  to  he  keptin  TyemsUign.    Chnm*        T  See  hit  letter  in  Rymer,  i.  p.  71. 
Zwetl.  p.  53^* 
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from,  his  sacred  enterprise,  should  by  aoy  Christian  prince  be    chap. 
arrested  and  imprisoned.     His  mother  wrote  three  earipiest  letters 

.....  REIGN  OF 

to  the  Pope,  soliciting  his  interference,  as  the  father  of  Christen-  richardiJ 
dom,  to  obtain  her  son's  release  ^^.  The  German  clergy  were  also 
appealed  to^^'^.  The  emperor  felt  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  by  charging  Richard 
with  crimes;  these  were,  his  behaviour  in  Sicily,  his  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  alleged  murder  of  Conrad.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  vindicate  him  from  the  last,  the  most  degrading  charge, 
and  a  letter^  purporting  to  be  from  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains, 
the  chief  of  the  Hassassins,  was  produced,  exonerating  Richard 
from  the  imputation  ^^®.  The  English  ministry  exerted  themselves. 
The  most  able  prelates,  and  among  these  the  regent  bishop,  went 
to  the  Continent,  and  bargained  for  his  ransom.  He  was  removed, 
after  their  exertions,  from  die  dungeon  in  the  Tyrol,  to  the 
emperor's  residence  at  Haguenau^^,  and  thence  to  Worms, 
guarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  No  friend  was  suffered  to 
^tay  with  him  after  daylight,  and  a  strong  military  power  always 
environed  him.  During  the  whole  of  his  captivity,  he  preserved 
his  usual  hilarity :  he  joked  with  his  keepers,  sported  with  their 
occasional  inebriety,  and  sometimes  condescended  to  exert  his 
uncommon  strength  of  body  for  their  amusement  ^^^. 

His 

^  See  them  in  Rymer,  i  •  p.  73 — 78.  They  Ravaliere,  whom  Mr.  Gibbon  follows,  decries 

are  written  with  a  considerable  attempt  at  it  as  spurious.  8  Hist.  Acad.  Inscript.  p.  268. 

eloquence,  but  they  exhibit  more  rhetoric  The  suspicious  date  from   the   papal  aera 

than  feeling.  may  have  been  added  by  the  translator  of 

^  Peter  Blessensis'  letter  to  his  school-  the  Arabic  original. 

fellow,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  on  this  ^*^  See  Richard's  letter  to  his  mother, 

subject,  contains  a  pun  which  may  illustrate  Hoveden,  726.     He   says  he  was  received 

the  doctrine  of  an  ingenious  lecturer^  That  at  Haguenau  by  the  emperor  and  empress 

passion  does  noi  exclude  punning:  *'  nobis  with  great  honour,  and  presented  with  many 

in  germana  Germania  hsBc  mala  germinant  gifts, 

universis.''  1  Rymer,  p.  79.  "^  Oxenedes  MS.     The  pretty  tale,  of 

>••  Rymer  has  preserved  thi8«— Mt  de  la  Blondel  the  minstrel  travelling  over  Europe 

to 
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His  release* 


CHAP.  His  brother  John  endeavoured  to  profit  by  his  captivity.  He 
made  his  feudal  submissicm  to  Philip;  and  by  circulating  false 
EicHARD  I.  assertions  of  Richard's  death,  attempted,  but  inefTectitfdly,  to  seize 
his  English  crown  ^". 

Hie  negocialions  for  Richard's  ransom,  ended  in  the  agreement 
that  one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  sdlver  should  be  paid  for  his 
liberation.  The  sum  was  raised  by  a  general  taxation,  that 
included  the  clergy.  The  base  intrigues  of  John  and  Philip 
protracted  awhile  the  king's  emancipation.  Released  at  length, 
at  Mentz,  he  passed  with  speed  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  embarked  m  an  English  ship,  and  arrived  at  Sandwich 
20th  March  1194,  after  an  imprisonment- of  a  year,  six  weeks, 
and  three  days^^*.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  be  crowned 
again. 

The  remainder  of  his  reign  is  of  small  importance:  bickerings 
and  wars  with  his  brother  Jt)hn  and  with  Philip,  disquieted  and  con- 
sumed it*^^.  Philip  was  not  equal  to  Richard  in  personal  prowess, 
but  he  was  a  monarch  of  great  talents  arid  policy :  he  kept 
Richard  at  bay,  and  consolidated  the  power  of  France^^*. 

With  power  to  disturb  the  world  from  his  vast  possessions, 
Henry  II.  had  not  the  warlike  capacity.     Richard  possessed,  in 

a  preeminent 


Hissubie* 
quent  reign, 
and  death. 


to  find  out  Richard's  place  of  captivity ;  and 
of  his  singing  near  a  castle  part  of  a  lay 
they  had  often  sung  together,  which  Richard 
by  finishing,  discovered  to  the  minstrel 
where  he  was;  rests  only  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  chronique  Fran9ois ;  perhaps  a  prose 
romance,  which  Fauchet  saw,  and  from 
which  he  narrates  it  in  his  Recueil,  p.  92. 

"'  Hoveden,  724. 

»"  Hoveden,  728 — 735.  For  his  nuisom, 
every  knights-fee  paid  twenty  shillings ;  all 
laymen  paid  the  fourth  of  their  rents;  all 
the  churches  gave  up  their  plate  and  trea- 
sures: some  of  the  clergy  paid  a  fourth, 


and  some  a  tenth  of  their  incomes.  lb.  731. 
Out  of  this  money,  the  walls  of  Vienna  were 
builu  Leob.  Chron.  ap.  Austr.  Script,  p.  798, 
and  Arenp.  Chron.  ib.  p.  1204. 

'**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  this  struggle  was  the  battle  of  Gisors,  in 
which  Richard  says,  that  with  one  lance  be 
prostrated  and  took  three  knights,  and  made 
th^  king  of  France  drink  of  the  river.— See 
his  letter,  1  Rymer,  p.  96. 

"*  See  his  Life  in  the  Gesta  of  Rigordus, 
his  historiographer,  and  in  the  long  hexame- 
ter panegyric  of  Guilkrmiis  Brito,  both 
contemporaries. 
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a  plreeminent  degree,  all  the  military  requisites;  but  in  the  first  CHAP. 
part  of  hia  rieign  they  \vere  diverted  into  the  plains  of  Palestine;  ^^^^^  ^^ 
their  operation  was  afterwards  arrested  by  his  captivity;  cmd  Richard  t. 
England  was  so  exhausted  of  her  bullion,  by  his  ransom  and 
attendant  expenditure,  that  the  royal  ambition  was  fettered  bj 
pecuniary  necessities*  If  h^  had  lived,  tlie  growing  •  prosperity 
of  the  country  wobld  have  replenished  his  treasury.  But  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  aa 
arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  in  an  inglorious  siege  of  an  incon* 
siderable  castle,  defended  against  him  by  a  Limosin  baron.  It 
was  not  immediately  mortal,  but  the  wound  gangrened,  and  he 
died  a  £^w  days  afterwards,  having  displayed  the  magnanimity  of 
pardoning  the  soldier  who  had  shot  him,  though  glorying  in  the 
deed^^*.  His  generous  intention^  were  frustrated  by  the  execraUe 
cruelty  of  the  commander  q£  his  Flemish  mercenaries,  who  violated 
his  master's  dying  forgiveness,  by  ordering  the  offender  to  be 
flayed  alive. 

Thufii  perished  a  sovereign,  who  with  a  mind  naturally  acute  ^^^, 

and 


Effects  of 
his  reign. 


"*  Ricbardy  on  Use  capture  of  the  casde^ 
had  meant  to  haye  dealt  severely  by  the 
naa ;  but  his  reply,  when  asked  by  the  king, 
why  he  bad  shot  him^  *'  With  yoar  hand  yoa 
killed  my  father  and  my  two  brothers :  I 
am  williQg  to  suffer  the  greatest  torment  yoa 
can  inflict,  so  that  you  die,  who  have  caused 
so  many  evils  to  mankind,''  startled  Richard 
into  a  recollection  of  his  own  violent  life, 
and  that  his  fate  was  but  a  just  retribution. 
Hoveden,  791. 

"^  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  p.  200.  has 
collected  some  of  Richard's  .smart  sayings, 
which  the  chroniclers  have  recorded.  When 
he  sold  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to 
the  bibhop  of  Durham,  he  said,  with  a  laugh, 
**  Am  I  not  cunning  to  make  a  young  earl 
out  of  an  old  bishop." — ^To  a  Frenchman, 
who  told  him  he  had  three  daughters,  whom 


he  must  part  with,  pride,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness — he  answered,  "  Then  1  give 
to  the  Knights  Templars  my  pride;  to  the 
Carmelites  my  avarice ;  and  to  the  Clergy 
my  voluptuousness/'— Having  taken  a  bishop 
prisouer  in  a  skirmish,  and  put  him  into 
fetters,  the  prelates  complained  to  the  Pope, 
who  desired  Richard  not  to  detain  in  prison 
his  dear  son  in  the  faith :  The  king  sent  the 
pope  the  armour  in  which  the  bishop  had 
been  taken,  with  this  message,  *'  We  found 
him  in  ibis  dress:  see  whether  it  be  your 
son's  coat,  or  not*  The  pontiff  jocosely 
replied,  **  No,  not  my  son's,  but  some  imp 
of  Mars,  who  may  deliver  him  if  he  can. 
I  will  not  interfere." — When  his  brother  John 
besought  his  pardon,  for  revolting  from  him, 
he  exclaimed,  "  May  I  as  easily  forget  your 
offence,  as  you  will  that  you  have  offended.** 
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and  with  powers  of  body  rarely  equalled,  yet  became  little  else  thanf 
a  wild  romantic  warrior.  His  personal  exploits  resembled  those  of 
the  fabled  Amadis.  His  life  was  useful  in  arresting  the  Turkish 
power,  when  it  was  becoming  again  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe ;  but,  that  end  accomplished,  this  renowned  and  redoubted 
prince  became  comparatively  insignificant,  affording  to  the  world 
another  example — ^how  Uttle  military  ambition  benefits  a  nation,  or 
blesses  its  possessor.  Richard,  the  dread  of  the  Mahomedan  and 
Christian  world,  only  drained  and  impoverished  his  own  country, 
and  alarmed  his  neighbours.  He  added  nothing  to  our  civilization 
or  prosperity.  His  best  intellectual  feature  was  his  poetical 
tendency,  of  which  he  has  left  some  memorials,  not  uninteresting^^^ 
He  may  be  truly  called  one  of  those  thunderbolts  of  war,  which 
astonish  by  their  blaze,  but  soon  disappear,  and  destruction  is  the 
only  token  by  which  we  know  that  they  have  existed. 


^  One  of  his  poetical  productions  was 
this  Sirvente,  which  he  made  in  Germaoy : 

"  No  prisoner  can  speak  justly  of  his 
misfortune  without  grief;  yet,  for  his  solace, 
he  may  make  a  song.  He  may  have  friends, 
hut  how  poor  are  their  gifu !  They  should 
feel  shame,  that  two  winters  have  passed 
without  my  ransom. 

"  My  English,  Norman,  Gascon,  Poiton 
harons !  I  have  had  no  companion  so  miser- 
able, whose  deliverance  1  would  not  have 
purchased.  I  will  not  reproach  you,  but  I  am 
still  a  prisoner. 

**  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  dead  man  has 
neither  relations  nor  friends ;  since  to  save 
some  gold  and  silver,  I  am  abandoned.  I  am 
suffering  from  my  misfortunes;  but  1  suffer 
more  from  tbe  want  of  feeling  in  my  subjects. 
How  reproachful  to  them,  if  I  should  die 
in  captivity ! 

**  I  am  not  surprised  that  I  should  grieve. 
My  feudal  sovereign  is  ravaging  my  lands, 
although  we  swore  to  respect  each  other's 


possessions.  Bnt  one  thing  consoles  me, 
I  will  not  be  slow  in  taking  my  revenge. 

**  Chail  and  Pensavin !  my  minstrels ! 
my  friends !  I  have  loved  you ;  I  love  yea 
now.  Sing,  that  my  enemies  will  have  little 
glory  in  attacking  me;  that  I  have  not 
shewn  to  them  a  heart  false  and  perfidious. 
That  they  will  act  hke  real  vilains  if  they 
war  against  me  while  I  am  in  prison. 

**  I^y  Soir !  Heaven  guard  your  sovereign 
merit;  and  her's,  whom  I  claim,  and  to 
whom  I  am  a  captive*'' 

The  other  poem  of  his  that  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  Sirvente  against  the  Dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  and  his  cousin,  whose  alliance 
against  the  French  king,  Richard  had  soli- 
cited in  vain. 

'^  Dauphin !  and  Count  Gui !  answer  me. 
^Vhere  is  the  martial  ardour  you  displayed 
in  our  league  against  our  common  enemy  ? 
Y'ou  gave  me  your  faith,  and  you  keep  it  as 
the  wulf  did  to  the  fox,  whom  you  resemble 
in  your  red  locks.    You   have   ceased    to 

aid 
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aid  me,  becauBe  you  fear  your  services  will 
not  be  paid.  You  know  there  is  no  money  at 
ChinoD. 

^  You  seek  the  alliance  of  a  rich  and 
vaillant  king,  faithful  to  his  word.  You  dread 
my  cowardice  and  parsimony,  and  you  fall 
to  the  other  side.  Remember  the  adventure 
of  Issoire.  Are  you  satisfied  with  losing 
that  place?  Will  you  raise  sddiers  to  avenge 
the  usurpation?  Whatever  you  do,  Richard 
with  his  banner  in  his  hand  will  shew  you 
that  h«  is  no  contemptible  foe. 

"  I  have  seen  you  formerly  in  love  with 
magni6cence  :  But  now  the  desire  of  build- 
ing strong  castles,  makes  you  abandon  the 
ladies  and  your  gallantry.  You  frequent  no 
more  courts  and  tournaments.  Beware  of 
the  French :  They  are  Lombards  ia  their 
dealings. 

**  Go,  Sirvente,  go  to  Auvergne,  whether 
I  send  thee.  Say  to  the  two  counts,  from 
me,  that  if  they  yrill  keep  in  peace,  may 
God  bless  them.  Who  cares  if  a  low  inan 
fails  in  his  word?  Can  we  reckon  on  the 
faith  of  a  squire?  The  future  will  teach 
them,  th&t  they  have  chosen  wrong.*' — 
Hist.  Troub.  v.  i.  pp.  58— 65* 

The  Provencal  original  of  the  first  Sirvente 
begins  thus :  - 

Ja  nus  horn  prit  non  dira  sa  raison 

.    Adreitamunt  se  com  hom  dolent  nom; 

^la  per  conort,  pot  il  faire  chanson. 

Pro  a  d'amis,  mas  poure  son  li  dont, 

Oota  i  auron  se  por  ma  reezou 

Sol  fait  dos  yver  pris.     p.  59. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Richard, 
to  insert  the  elegy  upon  him  by  the  Trouba- 
dour, Gaucelm  Faidit,  whom  be  bad  patro- 
tiized; 


"  Cruel  event!  Never  have  I  had  so  great     q  jj  j^  p 
a  loss;  never  have  1  suffered  un  affliction  so          xi. 
severe.     I  ought  to  weep  and  groan  for  ever.  j^giQif  q^ 
The  chief  and  father  of  valour  is  my  theme ;  aiciiARD  i. 
the  gallant  Richard  is  dead  !  ' v ' 

**  A  thousand  years  may  pass  away,  before 
a  man  so  knightly  will  appear.  Never  will 
there  be  his  equal  in  bravery,  in  magnifi- 
ceiice,  in  generosity:  No,  not  even  Alexander, 
the  conqueror  of  Darius,  exhibited  a  libe- 
rahty  so  noble.  Charles  and  Arthur  could 
not  compete  with  him.  He  was  the  dread 
of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  other. 

**  I  wonder  how,  in  an  age  so  false  and 
perfidious  as  this,  a  man  so  wise  and  cour- 
teous could  arise.  Since  glorious  actions 
serve  for  nothing,  why  make  such  great 
exertions?  Death  has  shewn  its  malice.  In 
striking  Richard,  it  has  robbed  the  world 
of  all  its  honor,  all  its  joy,  all  its  wealth. 
If  nothing  can  protect  us  from  it,  why 
should  we  fear  the  grave  ? 

"  Ah,  Sire !  valorous  Sovereign !  Where 
now  will  be  our  arms,  our  tournaments,  the 
splendid  court,  and  the  magnificent  gift, 
since  you  are  now  no  more,  who  were  the 
chief  in  all.  What  now  will  become  of  the 
servants  whom  your  bounty  fed?  of  those 
whom  you  raised  to  fortune  and  to  glory? 
There  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  the  tomb.'* 
Hist.  Troub.  1,  p.  367 — 369. 

The  popular  tales  on  Richard,  which  are 
sufficiently  grotesque  and  amusing,  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  English  Romapce  on  him 
printed  by  Mr.  Weber;  and  in  the  substance 
of  it,  neatly  stated  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Spe* 
cimen  of  our  old  Romances. 
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CHAP.     XIL 

THE  REIGN  OF  JOHN,   SURNAMED  LACK-LAND. 

1199—1216. 

CHAP.    T^HE  reign  of  John  was  a  series  of  disgraces^  originatiQg  firwn 

^^^'         ^    the  vices  and  imbecility  of  the  sovereign.     The  defects  of  his 

His  early      character  appeared  so  early  in  his  father's  Ufe»  that  his  clerical  friend 

dissipation,    ^j^^^  describes  him,  as  a  prey  to  the  foUies  of  youth,  impressible  as 

wax  to  vice ;  rqde  to  his  better  advisers ;  more  addicted  to  luxury 

than  to  war,  to  effeminacy  than  to  hardships ;  remarkable  rather 

for  juvenile  levity  than  for  th^  promise  of  that  manly  maturity 

towards  which  he  wa^  hastening.     He  is  not  distinguished  to  us  by 

Giraldus  with  any  of  those  pasitive  excellencies  which  characterized 

his  brothers.     His  tutor  visibly  looked  at  his  future  day  with  feint 

lK>pe ;  he  cannot  say  that  he  was  equalling  his  elder  brethren ; 

he  merely  assumes,  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  degenerate^. 

His  conduct  to  Richard  was  ungrateful  and  perfidious.     He  dis* 

played  all  the  treachery  of  a  crooked  ambition,  without  any  of  the 

talents 

'  Giraldus  Top.  Hib.  p.  753.  John  wat  his  dtdication  to  Henry  IL  '•  It  pleased  yoa 
then  twenty  /ears  of  age.  Giraldus  had  to  send  me  from  your  side,  with  your  beloved 
accompanied  him  to  Ireland,  for  he  says  in     son  John,  to  Ireland.''  p.  700. 
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talents  that  have  sometimes  emblazoned  it*.     On  the  unexpected    chap, 
death  of  his  brother,  he  acquired  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of 


THE  RElGir 


his  nephew ;  and  he  made  his  reign  one  continued  exhibition  of  or  john. 
his  moral  deficiencies  ^ 

Richard  had  at  one  time  destined  Arthur,  the  son  of  John's  elder  His  conduct 
brother  Geoffiry,  to  succeed  him*.  On  the  king's  death,  the  barons 
of  Mans,  Tours,  and  Anjou,  appointed  Arthur,  then  earl  of 
Bretagne,  their  lord ;  but  John  asserting,  however  improbably,  a 
nomination  of  Richard  in  his  own  favour,  and  Hubert  the  prelate 
of  Canterbury  urging  the  parliament  to  exert  their  right  of  election 
in  preferring  John,  this  prince  was  at  last  chosen  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  king  of  England,  but  with  a  conditional  fealty, 
that  he  would  restore  their  rights*.  Arthur,  then  but  twelve  years 
old,  was  committed  by  his  mother,  Constance,  to  the  care  of  the 
|:ing  of  France,  who  claimed  for  him  the  continental  possessions 
of  the  English  crown.  The  battle  of  Mirebel  threw  him  into  the 
hands  of  John ;    and  in  his  custody,  Arthur  soon  disappeared  ^ 

That 


*  The  sarcastic  remark  of  Ricfaard,  on 
pardoning  him,  proTed  his  nnfavonrable 
opinion  of  John.    See  before,  p*  335. 

'  He  had  been  his  father*s  favourite.--^ 
William  of  Newbury  says  that  Henry  loved 
MiiA  ttoerrime. 

*  In  his  treaty  with  Taacred,  in  Sicily^ 
Richard  contracted  for  a  marriage  between 
his  daughter  and  Arthur,  and  styles  the 
prince  *'  our -nephew  and  heir  if  we  should 
happen  to  die  without  issue/'  Hoved.  p.  676. 

*  Hovedcn,  70^.  The  speech  of  Hubert 
in  his  behalf,  strenuonsly  urging  the  crown  of 
England  to  be  elective,  and  that  the  worthiest 
person  of  the  royal  race  ought  to  be  chosen, 
(Matt.  Paris,  197.)  implies  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  was  not  generally  felt  to  b^ 
right. — Honest  Speed  calls  this  haratfgue,  a 
disloyal  speech,  a  second  seed-plot  of  treasons. 


Hist  p.  494; — Hubert's  principle  was  con- 
stitutionally true ;  its  application  a  profligate 
act  of  injustice  to  Arthur.  The  temptation 
to  eleet  John  seems  to  have  been  the  reco- 
veiy  of  their  liberties  fi-om  a  king,  who  had 
no  right  but  from  the  choice  of  Parliament. 

*  Matt.  Paris  says,  that  John,  by  kind 
words  and  large  promises,  endeavoured  to 
detach  Arthur  from  Philip ;  but  the  prince 
answering  him  haughtily,  and  claiming  his 
crown,  John  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  sent 
him  to  Rheims,  to  be  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, in  which  he  suddenly  vanished.  He 
adds,  ^  The  manner  of  his  death  was  unknown 
to  all.  I  wish  it  may  not  be  as  envious  fame 
reports/--  p»  ao8.— -The  genius  of  Shakespear 
makes  us  careless  about  his  chronology,  but 
Constance,  his  mother,  died  the  year 
before  Arthur.  Ann,  Mon.  Burton,  1  Gale 
Script.  fl6a, 
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TQE  REIGV 
OF  JOHN. 


He  loses 
Normandy. 


That  he  was  murdered  by  the  commands,  if  not  by  the  handB  ot 
his  uncle,  was  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  probable 
imputation  excited  an  indignation  against  John,  which  pursued 
him  to  his  grave.  At  this  distant  period,  the  sudden  death  of 
Arthur  in  the  king's  custody,  is  ail  that  history  can  avouch ;  we 
may  repeat  the  accredited  rumours  of  the  day,  but  we  cannot 
now  detect  their  falsehood,  or  establish  their  truth ^.  The  future 
conduct  and  known  character  of  the  king  gave  the  suspicion  it3 
sharpest  point. 

It  suited  Philip's  interest  and  passions  to  believe  the  charge,  and 
to  diffuse  it  around  him ;  for  his  policy  had  discerned  the  possibility 
of  wresting  Normandy  from  such  a  master,  pusillanimous  and 
indolent  at  least,  and  now  unpopular  and  suspected.  As  the  Frenck 
armies  moved  on  from  conquest  to  conquest,  John  amused  himself  in 
wasting  his  nights  in  debauch,  his  days  in  sleep.  As  the  messengers 
arrived  successively  with  the  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  his  castles, 
he  merely  exclaimed  with  a  horse-laugh,  "  Let  him  take  them, 
I  will  one  day  recover  them.''  His  chief  Norman  barons  disdained 
a  sovereign  so  degenerate,  and  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to 
PhiUp.  To  those  who  sent  urgent  soUcitations  for  his  assistance, 
he  answered  with  indifference,  that  they  might  act  as  they  pleased. 
Further  disasters  only  drew  from  him  absurd  threats  and  oaths, 
that  the  English  sterlings  would  restore  all  things®.  When  he 
roused  himself  to  imperfect  exertions,  they  effected  little  under  so 

weak 


'  The  account  given  by  Guillermus  Brito, 
in  his  Phiiippidos  addressed  to  Philip's  son, 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  popular  tale :— It  is, 
that  John  sailed  in  a  vessel  to  Rouen,  caused 
Arthur  to  be  brought  into  his  ship^stabbed 
hlin— severed  his  head— and  threw  his  body 
into  the  sea.  I.  6.  p.  303.— Matthew  of  West- 
minster says,  •*  Throughout  France  and  the 
Continent,  John  was  suspected  by  all  to  have 
killed  him  with  his  own  hand*  Hence  many, 


averting  theif  minds  from  the  king,  pursued  him 
till  his  death  with  an  inexorable  hate.  The 
king  of  France  charged  him  with  the  crime/' 
p.  79* — ^The  king  of  France  accused  him  of 
the  murder,  and  had  him  tried  at  Paris  for  it, 
where  he  was  condemned.  Matt.  Paris,  283. 
•  Matt.  Paris,  f2o8.  Malt.  Westm.  79—81. 
At  one  time  he  sailed  with  an  armament 
from  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  third  day  re- 
turned without  any  reason,  M.  Paris,  p.  a  12^ 
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weak  a   leader;  and  the  termination   of   this  disgraceful  scene    ^^^j^^' 
exhibited  England  and  its  sovereign  despoiled  of  all  the  splendid  t,,^  rfh;j, 
inheritance  and  ac<}uisitions  of  his  father,  with  the  single  exception  ^^  •^^"^' 
of  the  remote  dutchy  of  Guienne^.     This  deprivation  induced  his 
contemporaries  to   brand   him    with  the    contumelious    name  of 
Lack-land'^ 

By  this  important  revolution,  produced  in  a  few  years  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  bad  weak  man  obtaining  the  English  crown 
against  the  right  of  the  legal  heir,  the  political  situation  of 
France  and  England  completely  changed :  it  was  not  only  the  sub- 
traction of  so  much  territory,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
political  strength,  which  England  suffered;  but  it  was  also  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  great  national  rival,  and  the  consolidation 
of  his  power  by  the  addition  of  the  provinces  she  lost.  The  moral 
retribution  of  the  event,  is  also  not  the  least  remarkable  feature. 
While  the  barons  of  Mans,  Anjou,  and  Tours,  chose  Arthur  for 
their  liege  lord,  because  his  right  stood  upon  the  known  and 
customary  rules  of  territorial  inheritance^^;  the  English  barons, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  lesson  of  Stephen's  usurpation,  aban- 
doned Arthur,  and  supported  John,  in  contradiction  to  the  legal 
custom  of  their  landed   succession,  and  of  their  Coeur  de  Lion'a 

nomination. 

*  The  Troubadours  treated  him  with  the  life  without  honour,  and  to  see  himself  plun- 

contempt  he*  deserved*    The  sod  of  Bertrand  dered  without  resistance.     I  speak  but  to 

de  Born  composed  this  poem  upon  him :  correct  a  king,  who  loses  his  subjects  "because 

'*  I  will  make   a   sharp-edged  Sirvente,  he  will  not  assist  them, 

which  I  will  send  to  the  king  of  England,  to  '^  Yes,  Sire!  you  suffer  your  honour  to  fall 

cover  him  with  shame.      Much  indeed  he  into  the  mire ;  and  such  is  your  infatuation, 

ought  to  have,  if  he  remembers  the  deeds  that,  far  from  being  sensible  to  reproach,  you 

of  bis  forefathers;  if  he  compares  them  with  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  the  invectives  with 

his   indolence,  in  thus  leaving  Poitou  and  which   you    are  loaded"    Hist.  Troub.  2. 

Touraine  in  the  possession  of  Philip.  p.  116. 

'^  All  Guieune  regrets  Richard,  who  spared  '^  This  was  even  his  foreign  appellative, 

no  treasure  to  defend  it.     But  this  man  has  for  Guil.  Brito  says  of  him,  Fies  et  vives 

no  feeling.     He  loves  jousts  and  hunting ;  tine  terra  pluribus  annis.  p.  303. 

to  have  hounds  and  hawks;  to  drawl  on  a  ^[  IiovedeD,792.  . 
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CHAP,    nomination.     Their  unjust  choice  suffered  their  continental  doini<« 
nions  to  be  torn  from  them   without  a  stru&^G^le,  and  afterwards 

OF  JOHN.      degraded  both   the  country   and  himself  to  a  degree  scarcely 

^       '       '  credible,  and  almost  unparalleled. 

His  contest         Another  great  event  of  John'»  reign  wm  his  contest  with  the 

Vope.  Pope ;  a  contest  which  had  this  peculiar  consequence,  that,  while 

it  seemed  to  establish  the  papal  sovereignty  in  England,  it  com* 
menced  and  ensured  its  annihilation.  The  Pope  procured  the 
crown  of  the  island  to  be  ceded  to  him  in  the  person  of  his  legate ; 
but  his  triumph  was  the  ruin  of  his  power.  The  nati<Hial  disgust 
at  the  cession,  and  at  the  ambition  which  had  exacted  it,  produced 
a  change  of  mind  among  the  great  and  enlightened  public,  which 
never  ceased  to  spread  till  his  c(»nmanding  influence  was  destroyed. 
It  is  one  of  those  memorable  instances  often  exhibited  in  history, 
in  which  injustice  is  defeated  by  its  success. 

The  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Hubert's  death, 
began  the  struggle.  Some  of  the  younger  monks,  of  the  cathedral 
in  that  city,  chose  secretly  their  superior  without  the  king's  know-* 
ledge,  who  reconnnended  and  procured  the  election  of  another  by 
the  convent,  without  the  privity  of  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  see, 
who  claimed  also  the  right  of  choice.  They  appealed  to  the  Pope 
against  both  the  elections ;  and  his  confirmation  was  sought  by  the 
two  individuals  appointed^'. 

The  Pope  at  this  juncture  was  Innocent  iii.  a  man  of  great 
ability,  zealous  for  the  exertion  of  the  papal  authority,  active  vith 
all  the  habits  of  incessant  business,  and  conscientiously  ambitious. 
He  heard  in  person  the  appeals  that  were  made  to  Rome ;  he  gave 
his  judgments  with  so  much  equity  and  celerity,  he  explained  the 
reasons  of  his  decisions  with  such  force  and  clearness,  and  it  was 
felt  to  be   so  useful  to  Europe  at  that  time  to  have  a  tribunal 

where 

^  M.  Paris,  212 — 215] 
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where  the  controversies  of  its  ecclesiastics  inight  be  filially  deter-  chap, 
mined  with  impartiality  and  knowledge,  that  disputes  were  referred  ^^^  r^ioit 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ^*.  It  was  impossible  for  him  of  johk. 
to  be  inattentive  to  the  great  advantages  which  these  appeals  gave 
to  the  power  of  the  Roman  see ;  he  felt  that  he  enjoyed  from 
them  an  umversal  influence,  and  the  use  of  his  power  became  more 
bold  and  aspiring  from  his  belief  of  its  utility,  the  respect  with 
which  it  was  submitted  to,  and  his  habit  of  exerting  it.  In  the 
contest  about  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  annulled  the  two  elections. 
So  far  he  was  not  censurable ;  but  he  is  stated  to  have  privately 
urged  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  attended  the  appeal  at 
Rome,  to  chuse  another  archbishop  on  his  recommendation  ^^  The 
individual  selected,  Stephen  Langton,  was  most  unexceptionable ; 
but  by  such  an  election,  the  asserted  rights  of  two  of  the  con^ 
tending  parties,  the  king  and  the  suffragan  bishops,  were  arbi* 
trarily  invaded.  The  monks  complied  with  his  wishes,  and 
Innocent  sent  letters  to  the  king,  announcing  Langton  as  the  new 
lurchbishop,  and  enjoining  him  to  receive  him^^ 
.  The  king  received  the  information  with  all  the  fury,  and  acted 
mih  all  the  violence,  of  a  weak  mind.  In  his  opposition  to  the 
fspsi^  encroachment,  he  had  only  to  oppose  the  calm  measures  of 
dignified  prudence;  and  he  must  have  triumphed,  for  he  had 
prescription,  reascm,  authority,  and  an  important  part  of  the 
clergy,  on  his  side.  But  wisdom  was  as  great  a  stranger  to  the 
ix>yal  intellect  as  virtue.     He  consulted  only  his  passions.     He  sent 

immediately 

"  His  intellectual  activity  may  be  inferred  was  both  a  churchman  and  a  contemporary) 

from  his  vast  correspondente.^    There  are  nothing  can  be  more  severe:  **  The  pope 

above  twelve   hundred  of  his   letters  still  was,  above  all  mortals,  ambitious  and  proud; 

extant ;  of  which  Dupin  has  given  a  short  insatiably  thirsting  after  money,  and  yielding 

table  of  contents,  Eccl.  Hist.  13th  Century.  like  wax  to   every  wickedness,  for  reward 

"  Matt  Paris,  2aa.  given  or  promised."  p.  245.-^The  Trouba- 

^  Matt  Par.  ^^s.—If  this  author's  judg-  dours  were  not  more  favourable  to  the  Pope, 

jnent  of  the  Pope  be  the  true  one  (and  he  See  Hist.Troub.  v.  i.  p.  397. 
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CHAP,  immediately  t\*'o  ferocious  knights  with  their  armed  followers^  to 
THEREioN  dri^'^  all  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  as  traitors,  out  of  his  dominions. 
^^  •'^"^^  ^  The  ministers  of  his  wrath  entered  the  monastery  with  drawn  swords, 
and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  consecrated  edifice,  unless  they 
departed  immediately.  The  prior  and  all  the  monks,  except  those 
who  were  too  ill  to  move,  forcibly  left  it,  and  were  transported  to 
Flanders  ^^.  He  followed  this  precipitation  by  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
too  violent  to  be  popular;  and  then,  without  any  hold  on  his  people's 
affection,  indeed  with  every  prejudice  against  him,  he  nished  into 
that  warfare  with  the  religious  head  of  Europe,  which  his  ablest 
predecessors  had  always  found  dangerous,  and  which  he  had 
neither  character,  talents,  nor  influence  to  support. 

The  Pope,  aware  of  his  advantages  in  contending  against  a 
prince  of  John's  personal  odium  and  imbecilities,  went  fearlessly 
on  to  extremes  with  him,  hoping  that  he  should  rather  gratify  than 
provoke  the  nation,  by  humbling  or  punishing  a  person  whom  no 
one  respected.  He  threatened  an  interdict.  John  swore  that  if 
it  came  he  would  banish  all  the  clergy  to  Rome,  confiscate  their 
property,  and  mutilate  every  Roman  priest  of  his  eyes  and  nose^^. 
The  interdict  was  published ;  and  conformably  to  its  orders,  divine 
service  ceased  in  the  churches,  the  bells  were  taken  down,  all 
ecclesiastical  functions  were  suspended,  and-  no  one  was  interred 
in  consecrated  cemetaries  or  with  religious  rites.  John  directed 
his  sheriffs  to  mark  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict,  and 
to  drive  them  from  the  kingdom.  The  incomes  of  the  great 
dignitaries  were  confiscated.  The  barns  of  the  clergy  were  locked 
up  or  seized,  and  those  who  w  ere  met  pn  the  highways  were  plun- 
dered and  ill-treated.  After  two  years  contest,  the  Pope  finding 
the  king  still  unsubdued,  but  unpopular,  ventured  to  the  extremest 

step 

"  Matt  Paris,  2^3,  ^24. — In  the  year  of  this  conflict,  1208,  his  son  Henry  111.  was 
born.  lb.  125.  "  lb.  226, 
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atep  of  his  assumed  authority:  he  excommunicated  John, absolved  chap. 
the  people  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  soon  afterwards 
deposed  him.  He  commissioned  the  king  of  France  to  take  his  ofjohn. 
crown,  and  even  called  on  the  warriors  of  all  countries  to  make  a 
crusade  against  him^^  By  tihese  measures,  the  pontiff,  consulting 
his  pride  and  his  passions  instead  of  his  judgment  or  his  Bible, 
displayed  a  spirit  of  violence  so  much  the  counterpart  of  his 
adversary's,  that  his  hostilities  would  have  been  unavailing  if  a 
sovereign  of  conmion  decorum  had  been  his  opponent.  But,  no 
doubt,  with  a  king  of  that .  description,  no  such  case  would  have 
occurred.  It  is  the  nature  of  violence  to  kindle  violence.  Injustice 
begets  injustice  with  emulous  retaliation,  whenever  worldly  feelings 
have  the  governance  of  our  conduct.  In  this  contest  the  king  and 
the  pope  were  equally  actuated  by  selfish  ambition  and  personal 
irritability,  and  their  conduct  was  not  dissimilar ^^. 

Philip  made  powerful  preparations  to  invade,  and  John  to  He  resigns 
resist*^.  But  the  man  whose  conduct  was  always  an  outrage  on  pi^dui?'* 
common  sense,  closed  the  contest  as  disgracefully  as  he  had 
absurdly  conducted  it.  Though  at  the  head  of  an  army,  of  which 
the  historian  truly  says,  that  if  loyal,  and  their  assembling  proved 
a  disposition  to  be  so,  there  was  no  power  under  heaven  against 
which  England  might  not  have  been  defended*^,  yet  he  surren- 
dered  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Pope,  and  acceded  to  all  the  terms 
which  Pandiilf,  his  legate,  exacted.    At  the  house  of  the  templars, 

near 

"  Matt.  Par.  226 — 232.  In  this  interval,  coming  too  familiar  to  excite  iheir  ancient. 
John,  by  imprisonment  and  personal  sufferings,  intimidation.  In  1 1 99,  the  Pope  laid  France 
extorted  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Jews,  under  an  interdict;  and  in  1210,  while 
lie  demanded  ten  thousand  marks  of  one  at  struggling  with  Juhn,  he  excommunicated 
Bristol,  and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  the  Emperor  Otho.  Matt.  Paris,  198  &  299- 
forced  out  every  day,  till  it  was  paid:  the  ^  Ills  summonses  to  arms  collected  on 
Jew  lost  seven  before  he  yielded.  M.  Paris,  Barham  Downs  60,000  knights,  from  the 
2*29.  Many  Jews  fled  the  kingdom,  230. —  dread  of  the  menaced  punishment  of  Culver- 
There  was  then  a  justiciary  of  the  Jews,  tage.  Matt.  Paris,  234. 
Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  p.  8.  "  Matt.  Paris,  234. 

"  The  papal  excommunications  were  be- 

Yy 
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CHAP. 

XII. 

THE  UEIGK 
OF  JOHN. 


Acquisition 
of  Magna 
Charta. 


near  Dover,  he  took  off  his  crown,  laid  it  at  Pandulf's  feet,  and 
signed  an  instrument  by  which  he  resigned  to  the  Pape  the  kingdom 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  swore  liege  homage  to  him  and  his 
successors.  He  signed  another  act,  by  which  he  promised  fealty 
to  the  Pope  as  his  lord.  He  even  endeavoured  to  bind  posterity 
to  an  imitation  of  his  baseness,  by  agreeing  that  if  any  of  his 
successors  should  attempt  to  contravene  it,  they  should  forfeit  their 
right  to  the  throne;  and  as  a  token  of  his  vassalage,  he  agreed  to 
pay  a  thousand  marks  yearly  to  the  holy  see**.  No  act  of  hic- 
rarchal  arrogance  or  royal  degradation  could  be  mwe  complete^ 
and  Pandulf  conducted  himself  with  all  the  insolence  which  suck 
meanness  had  a  tendency  to  excite.  He  trampled  under  his  feet^ 
as  in  imperial  disdain,  the  money  which  the  kii^  gave  Mim  as  tW 
pledge  of  his  submission,  and  then  sailed  to  France,  to  order 
Philip  to  desist  from  invading  a  kingdom  now  become  St.  Peter's 
patrimony.  The  king  of  France,  with  reason,  remonstrated  that 
he  had  spent  60,000  pounds  to  fulfil  the  Pope^s  mihtary  wishes; 
and  he  turned  his  arms  on  Flanders,  for  an  indenmity,  swearing^ 
that  France  should  be  Flanders,  or  Flanders  France.  A  fleet  sent 
by  John,  defeated  Philip^s  ambition,  and  the  independence  of 
Flanders  was  preserved*^.  Langton,  the  opposed  archbishc^  was 
welcomed  by  the  king,  but  with  an  humiliation  more  adapted  to 
excite  contempt  than  to  conciliate  attachment. 

The  third  great  event  of  this  reign  was  as  felicitous  to  the 
country,  as  the  preceding  incidents  wer6  disastrous — the  acquisition 
by  the  people  of  that  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  which  every 
Englishman  learns,  almost  from  his  cradle,  to  revere  as  one  of  the 


^  Matt.  Paris  inserts  in  bis  history  these 
singular  instruments,  dated  the  15th  May 
1213,  pp.  236,  237.  He  gives  four  reasons 
for  John's  conduct:  his  dt>spair  of  his  salva- 
tion; his  dread  of  the  king  of  France;  his 
doubts  of  his  own  nobles;  and  his  alarm  at 


mam 

a  hermit's  prophecy,  that  hy  the  next  ascen- 
sion day  he  would  lose   his  crown,  p.  235. 
The  last  circumstance  may  have  affected  a 
mind  so  feeble. 
»  Matt.  Paris,  238. 
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main  pillars  of  his   constitution,  and  which  has  been  the  great    chap. 
support  of  his  national  prosperity. 

The  more  the  king  alienated  his  people  by  his  misconduct,  the  of  joun. 
more  violent  were  his  measures  to  enforce  their  obedience.    As  he 
spurned  all  laws  in  the    pursuit  of  his  revenge,   he  drove   his 
barons  to  illegal  measures  for  their  own  protection  and  defence. 

The  line  had  not  yet  been  distinctly  drawn  between  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people ;  both  remained 
in  the  undefined  state  of  prescription  and  tradition.  In  all  the 
Northern  nations,  great  councils  had  been  attached  to  their  monar- 
chies, from  their  first  emerging  from  the  woods  of  Germany ;  the 
ruling  chief  and  the  council  appear  to  us  together,  in  their  wildest 
state**.  Hie  destruction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  in  theif 
revolts  against  William,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
among  his  Norman  barons,  had  annihilated  the  members  of  their 
ancient  witenagemots,  but  did  not  terminate  the  institution.  The 
Norman  barcxis  w^e  as  independent  as  the  Saxon  witena,  and 
tbey  surrounded  the  sovereign  in  a  national  council,  as  well  after 
the  conquest  as  before. 

But  the  royal  privileges  being  still  undefined,  were  often  extended 

with  unlimited  use,  varying   in  their  exertion   according  to  the 

personal  character  of  the  prince.    Wise  sovereigns  never  push  their 

prerogatives  to  extremes  that  incite  their  people  to  quesuon  the 

right,  or  to  criticise  their  extent;  weaker  princes  love  to  make 

their  power  felt,  and  perpetually  hazard  it   by  the  violence  with 

which  they  exert  it,  and  by  the  abuses  to  which   they  carry  it. 

John  was  a  sovereign  of  this  description ;  and  his  arbitrary  attempts 

to  rule  by  his  fractious  will,  instead  of  law,  brought  the  crown,  and 

the   nobility,   then  the  most   efficient   part   of  the   nation,   into 

immediate  collision. 

The 

^  This  cUarly  appears  in  the  treatise  of  Tacitas  de  Mor.  Germ. 

Y  y2 
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CHAP.         The  new  archbishop  led  the  storm.   At  a  meeting  of  the  prelates 
and  "  barons  of  the  kingdom/'  which  seems  to  have  been  a  par- 

THE  REIGN  ^  .  . 

OF  jouN.  liament,  he  reminded  them,  that  the  king  had  sworn  to  destroy 
all  bad  laws,  and  to  re-establish  the  good  ones.  "  I  have  found/* 
he  added,  "  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  by  which,  if  you  chuse,  you 
may  recall  the  lost  liberties  to  their  former  state.'*  He  produced  it, 
and  it  was  read.  Tlie  barons  heard  it  with  great  joy,  and  swore 
at  a  fit  season  to  contend  for  these  liberties  even  to  death, 
Langton  promised  them  his  help,  and  the  assembly  broke  up'^ 

The  death  of  the  great  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  whose 
abilities  had  hitherto  kept  the  government  safe,  released  the  king 
from  a  prudential  monitor,  whom  he  hated.  Weakly  exclaiming, 
"  NoM^  am  I  for  the  first  time  king  and  lord  of  England,'*  he 
proceeded  to  obey  only  the  dictates  of  his  own  erring  mind,  and 
to  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  its  follies**. 

He  solicited  the  Pope's  help  against  Langton  and  the  barons; 
and  when  his  new  legate  came,  again  at  St.  Paul's  he  resigned  to 
him,  for  the  Pope,  his  crown  and  kingdom.  The  legate,  under  his 
master's  sanction,  proceeded  to  fill  up  thq  vacancies  which  had 
occurred  in  the  church,  independently  of  the  bbhops,  who 
appealed  against  tliis  invasion  of  their  rights. 

The  king  then  attempted  a  campaign  in  Poitou  and  Bretagne. 
The  native  bravery  of  his  subjects  obtained  advantages,  which 
soon  vanished  in  disaster  under  a  leader  so  incompetent^^. 

The 

^  Matt.  Paris,  240,  241.     lie  copies  the  ronum  tothis  regnt  Angliae  ejusdem  regem 

charter:    It  is  the  same  which  is  entered  in  coronatum  esse."  p.  1. 

the  Textus  Roflfensis  at  Rochester  Cathedral,  ^  On  hearing  of  his  minister's  death,  he 

and  in  the  Red  Book  at  Westminster.    It  is  is  stated  to  have  said,  <'  When  he  gets  to 

the   first  charter  printed  by  the  Commis-  Hell,  let  him  salute  Hubert  my  archbishop 

sioners  of  Public  Records,  in  the  important  of  Canterbury,  whom  no  doubt  he  will  find 

publication  of  *•  The  Statutes  of  the  Realm."  there/  Matt.  Pari?,  243.— Hubert  had  been 

It  proves  that  the  Norman  kings  had  their  his  first  prime  minister, 

parliament,  for  Henry  I.  says  in  it,  "  Sciatis  "  Malt.  Paris,  245—25*2. 
me  dei  misericordia  et  coimnuni  consilio  Ba- 
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The  baroils  met  in  a  secret  conference  at  Bary  St.  Edmund's ;    c  »  a  p. 
the  charter  of  Henry  L  was  there  produced,  with  the  additional  ^^^  reign 
liberties  M^hich  the  country  had  enjoyed  under  the  Confessor;  and  ofjohn. 
they  swore  on  the  great  altar,  that  if  the  king  refused  to  sanction       ^^i^ 
them,  they  should  assemble  in  arms  to  compel  his  assent ^^.     This 
wa5  sufficiently  treasonable.     But  the  king  had  begun  the  days 
of  violence,  and  may  be  said  to  have  dissolved  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  by  surrendering  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope.     At  least 
this  resignation  of  his  crown  was  so  like  an  act  of  abdication, 
that  it  seemed  a  reasonable  question,  whether  his  baronial  par- 
liament had  not  a  right  to  take  peculiar  measures  for  the  ascer- 
tainment  of  the  national   rights,   ai)d  the    preservation    of  the 
national  welfare  ^^. 

At  London,  on  the  following  Christmas,  their  petition  was 
presented,  supported  by  a  military  array.  The .  king  at  first 
solicited  a  delay,  but  at  length  pledged  himself  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  at  Easter.     The    barons   dispersed.     John  employed  the  n 

interval  in  exacting  new  oaths   of  fealty  and  homage;  and  for 
his  greater  protection,  undertook  to  join  the  crusaders^. 

The  baions  assembled  at  Easter,  in  great  power,  at  Stamford; 
the  king  at  Oxford.  By  his  ambassadors  he  demanded  their 
object;  they  presented  to  him  the  charter,  with  peremptory  request. 
He  answered,  that  they  might  as  well  require  his  kingdom  as  these 
unjust  exactions.  Appointing  Robert  Fitzwalter  their  leader,  and' 
marshal,  the  barons  began  hostilities.  Repulsed  at  Northampton, 
they  were  welcomed  into  Bedford,  and  soon  invited  to  London. 
The  concurrence  of  the  metropolis  was  decisive  of  the  contest- 
The  king  sent  to  desire   a   place  of  friendly  conference  to  be  ^ 

appointed; 

"  Matt.  Paris,  252,  253.  since  that   time   they   had    violently    risen, 

^  John,   in  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  states  against  him,  and  specially  on  that  account, 

that  '*  the  earls  and  barons  of  England  had  sicut  public^  dicunt/'     Cal.  Rot.  Pat  p.  7* 

been  devoted  to  him  before  he  had  surren-  ^  Matt.  Paris. 

dered  his  kingdom  to  the  pontiff,  but  that 
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appointed;  they  named  Runny  mead,  a  meadow  between  Staines 
and  Windsor.  On  the  15th  June  1215,  both  parties  met  there;  the 
barons  in  such  numbers,  that  all  the  nobility  of  England  seemed 
present.  They  took  their  separate  stations,  and  a  long  discussion 
was  terminated  by  the  signature  of  that  Magna  Charta,  that  great 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,  which  has  become  sacred  in 
the  memory  of  Englishmen  ^\ 

The  more  we  contemplate  this  important  charter,  the  more  we 
shall  perceive  it  to  have  been  pregnant  with  benefits  to  every  order 
of  the  community,  except  that  unfortunate  class,  who,  being  in 
a  servile  state,  were  considered  to  be  the  property  of  their  happier 
masters,  and  are  therefore  not  noticed  in  this  palladium  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  free.  We  will  attempt  such  an  analysis 
of  it,  and  in  such  an  arrangement,  as  will  give  a  reader  of  the 
present  day  a  just  idea  of  its  most  important  contents* 


ANALYSIS 
or 

MAGNA  CHA'RTA- 


Parliaments.  NO  Taxation  wa§  to  be  imposed  but  by 
parliament^  except  in  the  three  cases^  of 
redeeming  the  sovereign  from  captivity, 
making  his  son  a  knight,  or  marrying 
his  eldest  daughter;  and  for  these  the 
subsidy  was  to  be  reasonable. 


In  order  to  hare  a  parltament  to  im- 
pose taxation  in  other  oases,  the  king 
was  to  summons  severally  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
by  bis  own  letters;  and  he  was  to  cause 
to  be  summoned  by  bis  sberiflb  and 

bailiffs. 


"  Matt.  Paris,  Q54,  255. — Of  this  cele- 
brated charter,  an  original  is  still  preserved 
in  Liucoin  cathedral  in  a  perfect  state.  This 
is  printed  in  the  "  Statutes  of  the  Realm." — 
The  elaborate  preface  to  that  publication 
remarks,  "  This  charter  appears  to  be  of 
superior  authority  to  either  of  the  two 
charters  of  the  same  date  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  From  the  contemporary 
indorsements  of  the  word  Lincolnia  on  two 


folds  of  the  charter,  this  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  charter  transmitted  by  the  hands 
of  Hugh,  the  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
is  one  of  the  bishops  named  in  the  introduc- 
tory clause ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  several 
words  and  sentences  are  inserted  in  the  body 
of  this  charter,  which  in  both  the  charters 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  are  added 
by  way  of  notes,  for  amendment,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  instrument."  p.  xxix. 
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Trial  by 
Jury. 


A  fixed  If  gal 
tribunal. 


Impartial . 
judgments, 

and 
Fair  trials. 


County 

assizes. 


Ancient 

privileges 
maintained. 


baiiilSs,  aU  tboee  w<bo  beld  of  the  crown 
in  cf^^ite,  for  an  appointed  day,  not  less 
than  forty  days  distant^  and  for  a  fixed 
place ;  and  in  the  ssmiiKHis,  the  cause 
of  the  summonsing  was  to  be  expressed. 
The  busiuess  was  to  be  transacted  by 
those  who  attended,  though  every  one 
should  not  arrive. 

No  freeoian  sbaM  be  taken  or  impri- 
soned, or  dispossessed  of  his  land,  or 
ouilawed,  or  banished,  er  in  any  way 
destroyed ;  nor  shall  the  crown  press 
upon  him,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment 
of  bis  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  onr 
court,  but  shall  be  held  in  some  certain 
place. 

King  sball  not  sell,  deny  or  delay, 
right  or  justice  to  any  one. 

No  bailiff  shall  place  any  one  under 
the  law  by  a  mere  complaint,  without 
firitbful  witnesses  brought  to  prove  it. 

Nothing  shall  be  given  or  taken  for 
the  writ  of  inquisition  of  life  and  limbs, 
but  it  shall  be  freely  given,  and  not 
denied. 

No  sheriff,  constable,  coroner  or 
bailiff,  shall  boM  pleas  of  the  crown. 

Two  justices  shall  be  sent  through 
every  county,  four  times  a  year;  who, 
with  four  knights,  to  be  elected  by  the 
county  out  of  it,  shall  hold  the  assizes ; 
and  the  disputes  about  land,  mentioned 
in  the  Charter,  are  to  be  there  tried. 

The  city  of  London  should  have  all 
its  ancient  liberties,  and  its  free  customs, 
as  well  by  land  as  water. 

All  other  cities,  burghs,  towns  and 
ports,  shall  have  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs. 


No  one  shall  be  distrained  to  do  more 
service  for  his  military  fee,  nor  for 
any  other  free  tenement,  than  he  owes 
from  it. 

No  town  or  man  shall  be  distrained 
to  make  bridges,  unless  they  who  an- 
ciently and  of  right  ought  to  make 
them. 

All  counties,  hundreds,  tithings  and 
wapentakes,  shall  continue  at  their  an- 
cient payments,  without  any  increase, 
except  on  demesne  manors. 

No  constable  shall  distrain  any  knight 
to  give  money  for  the  ward  of  a  castle, 
if  he  will  do  that  duty  in  his  own  person, 
or  by  a  proper  substitute  if  he  be  absent 
from  a  reasonable  cause. 

No  sheriff,  bailiff,  or  any  other,  shall 
take  the  horses  or  carts  of  any  freeman 
to  do  carriage  duty,  unless  at  will  of 
that  freeman ;  nor  take  away  any  wood 
but  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

No  constable  or  bailiff  shall  take  the 
com  or  goods  of  any  one,  unless  he  pays 
for  them,  or  gives  a  responsibility  for 
them,  at  the  will  of  the  seller. 

Crown  not  to  hold  the  lands  of  those 
convicted  of  felony  above  a  year  and  a 
day,  after  which  the  lands  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

After  payment  of  the  debt  to  the 
crown,  if  any,  the  residue  to  be  left  to 
the  executors  to  perform  the  will  of  the 
deceased. 

If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate, 
his  chattels  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
hands  of  his  near  relations  and  friends, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  churchy 
saving  to  every  creditor  his  debt. 

A  freeman 


Limitation 
of  feudal 
services,  and 
crown  ex- 
actions. 


Wills  and 
administra- 
tions of  per- 
sonal pro- 
perty allow- 
ed. 
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lines  to  be 
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just. 
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judged  by 
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Protection 
of  heirs. 


Protection 
of  widows. 


A  freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for 
a  small  offence^  but  in  proportion  to  its 
nature. 

If  the  offence  be  great,  he  shall  be 
fined  accordingly,  but  saving  his  con- 
tenement;  to  a  merchant,  his  merchan- 
dize; and  to  a  villanus,  his  waggons. 

Earls  and  barons  shall  be  fined  only 
by  their  peers,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  offence. 

The  heir  of  every  earl,  baron,  or 
tenant  in  capite,  to  have  his  inheri- 
tance on  payment  of  the  ancient  fine, 
which  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  pouuda 
for  an  earldom,  one  hundred  marks  for 
a  barony,  and  one  hundred  shillings  for 
a  knight. 

The  guardian  appointed  to  any  heir 
under  age,  shall  take  from  the  land  only 
reasonable  payments  and  services,  and 
without  destruction  and  waste.  If  he 
committed  waste,  he  was  to  forfeit  his 
guardianship.  While  he  held  it,  he  was 
to  keep  up  the  houses,  parks,  ponds, 
mills,  &c,  out  of  the  profits;  and  to  give 
the  land  up  to  the  heir  when  of  age, 
stored  with  its  carts  and  waggons. 

Heirs  were  to  be  married  without  dis- 
paragement, and  the  marriage  was  to  be 
previously  announced  to  the  relations. 

Every  widow  to  have  her  jointure  and 
dower. 

She  might  remain  in  her  husband's 
house  forty  days  after  his  death,  within 
which  time  her  dower  was  to  be  aisigiicd 
to  l)er. 

No  widow  was  to  be  compelled  to 


marry,  as  long  as  she  wished  to  live 
without  a  husband,  provided  she  gave 
surety  that  she  would  not  marry  with- 
out the  king's  consent,  if  she  held  her 
lands  of  him,  or  the  consent  of  the 
lord,  if  she  held  under  any. 

Lands  were  not  to  be  seized  for  debts^ 
if  there  were  goods  sufficient. 

No  sureties  were  to  be  distrained  while 
the  debtor  was  able  to  pay;  if  on  his 
failure  they  were  called  upon,  they  were 
to  have  his  lands  and  rents  till  they 
were  indemnified. 

On  money  borrowed,  crown  to  take 
only  the  chattel  specified  in  the  security. 
.  Widow  to  have  her  dower  without 
contributing  to  the  payment  of  the  debt; 
and  the  children  under  age  to  be  pro- 
vided with  necessaries :  from  the  re- 
sidue the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  saving 
to  the  lord  his  service. 

One  measure  and  one  weight  through- 
out the  kingdom* 

All  merchants  might  safely  come  to 
England,  and  go  from  it^  and  remain 
in  it,  and  travel  through  it  to  buy  or 
sell,  and  on  the  ancient  and  right 
customs.  Foreign  merchants,  if  their 
country  was  hostile,  might  be  arrested 
till  it  was  known  how  our  merchants 
were  treated  in  the  alien  country. 

Every  one  might  leave  the  realm,  and 
return,  saving  his  allegiance;  except  in 
the  time  of  war,  and  excepting  priso- 
ners and  outlaws,  and  merchants  of  a 
country  at  war  with  us. 


Lands. 

ProtectioD 
of  sureties. 


DebU  of 
deceased* 
bow  to  be 
paid. 


Measures, 
weights. 

Merchants 


Quitting  the 
realm. 


These  provisions,  with  the   Forest  Laws  (that  are  not  necessary 
to  be  inserted  here)  constitute  Magna  Ciiarta.     Their  general 

equity, 
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equity,  their  national  utility,  and  their  perfect  compatibility  with     chap. 
every  dignified  and  useful  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  would 

«  •■■■••        THE  ReIGiC 

make  us  surpnsed  that  John  should  have  conceived  that  m  of  jous. 
agreeing  to  them  he  was  giving  up  his  kingdom,  if  any  opinion 
of  a  mind  so  disturbed  could  astonish  us.  It  was  enough  that 
they  restricted  his  capricious  humours  and  arbitrary  will,  to  excite 
his  displeasure.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  great  political  truth,  that 
the  royal  power,  and  indeed  all  power,  is  then  most  securely 
established  when  it  is  fairly  limited  to  a  conformity  with  the 
national  welfare,  and  when  the  just  demarcations  are  known  both 
to  the  sovereign  and  his  people. 

An  universal  joy  was  spread  through  the  kingdom,  on  the  pub-  The  king's 

,.  .  /•       1   .  1  cc     ^       ^  1  yy  i  *       •       Wild  COUducU 

hcation  of  this  great  charter.  "  JEngland,  .  says  the  patnotic 
monk,  "  seemed  delivered  from  an  Egyptian  yoke,  and  the  people 
believed  that  the  king's  stony  heart  was  softened^*."'  But  John  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  not  made  of  penetrable  matter.  His  actions 
after  the  signature  betrayed  what  best  explains  his  life,  that 
his  mind  was  partially  deranged.  He  began  to  execrate  his 
mother  and  his  birth ;  he  would  gnash  his  teeth,  stare  wild  and 
grimly  about  him,  seize  clubs  and  sticks,  gnaw  them,  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  perform  many  extravagant  gestures  which  resembled 
the  acts  of  a  maniac.  On  the  very  night  of  the  settlement,  he 
sent  secret  letters  to  all  the  governors  of  his  castles,  who  were 
foreigners,  ordering  them  to  prov  ision  their  fortresses,  make  arrows, 
and  prepare  their  warlike  machines,  but  privately  and  cautio  uly, 
that  the  barons  might  not  discover  it.  The  rumour  of  these 
measures  reaching  them,  they  inquired  of  the  king  the  truth: 
with  a  serene  air,  he  swore  he  meant  no  hostihty;  and  his  rude 
horse-laughs  seemed  more  like  folly  than  malice.  Half  appeased, 
half  mistrusting,  they  withdrew;  and  the  king  suddenly,  at  the 

next 

"  Malt.  Paris,  '263. 

Zz 
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next  dawn  of  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  set  off  from  Windsor  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  hid  himself,  brooding  on  plans  of 
malicious  revenge.  Three  months  he  passed  among  the  fishermen 
and  seamen,  even  practising  piracy;  his  subjects  in  the  mean 
time  wholly  ignorant  what  had  become  of  him,  and  debating 
whether  he  had  turned  fisherman  or  pirate:  even  they  who  had 
business  to  transact,  could  not  find  him  out.  Insanity  cannot  give 
clearer  indications  of  its  existence^. 

One  part  of  his  employment  in  this  concealment,  was  to  invite 
needy  adventurers  from  the  Continent  to  come  over  to  him. 
He  also  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  papal  con- 
demnation of  the  charter.  The  Pope  without  difliculty  annulled 
it ;  and  in  his  pontifical  letter  on  the  subject,  declares  that  John 
had  ceded  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see,  and  taken  it  again  in 
feudal  tenure,  under  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks,  and 
had  pledged  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope :  he  adds,  that  the 
king  had  declared,  that  since  the  dominion  of  his  realm  belonged 
to  the  Roman  church,  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  any  change 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy  see,  without  its  special  command: 
the  pontiff  therefore  pronounces  the  Magna  Charta  to  be  void ^. 

The  king  emerged  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Dover,  to  meet  his 
auxiliaries.  The  hope  of  great  donatives  or  confiscations  brought 
over  many  from  Poitou,  Gascony,  Lou  vain,  Brabant,  and  Flanders; 
many  came  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  if  certain  of  settling 
in  the  island.  One  of  these  fleets  was  wrecked  in  the  English 
channel,  and  some  thousands  perished  in  the  tempest  ^^.  The 
Pope  suspended  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  excommuni- 
cated the  barons,  who  on  their  part  prepared  to  assert  their  claims 
by  arms.  John  advanced  with  his  foreign  mercenaries  to  Not- 
tingham, 

•  Matt.  Paris,  263 — 265.  One  of  John's     he  sometimes  affected  or  required  a  secret 
prior  Patents,   preserved   in  the  Tower  of     seclusion.  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  p.  4, 
London,  is  dated  "  apud  subterraneam/'  as  if         ♦♦  Matt.  P^ris,  a66, 167.  "  lb.  269. 
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tingham,  plundering  on  his  ^ay  the  baronial  possessions,  and  CHAP, 
detaching  military  bodies  to  other  counties,  with  license  to  ravage  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
them.  The  barons,  now  driven  to  extremities,  execrating  both  the  of  jqhn.  ^ 
king  and  the  pope,  agreed  to  chuse  Louis,  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  for  their  sovereign,  that  they  might  be  enabled,  with  his 
assistance,  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  contest,  on  the  issue  of 
which  their  lives  and  fortunes  hung.  The  legate  forbad  Louis 
to  enter  England.  But  the  promised  crown  was  too  tempting  to 
be  refused :  he  sailed  from  Calais  with  600  ships,  and  80  small 
vessels,  aU  well  furnished  with  troops  and  necessaries.  He  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  took  Rochester,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
where  the  barons  received  him  with  great  acclamations.  Their 
united  forces  secured  Kent  and  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  and  all 
the  southern  counties,  excepting  the  castles  of  Dover  and  Windsor. 
Essex  and  Suffolk  were  soon  added;  and  they  advanced  success- 
fully into  Norfolk,  spreading  around  all  the  devastations  of  civil 
warfare.  John's  forces  maintained  themselves  in  the  northern 
districts,  where  the  king  of  Scotland  distressed  him  by  an  invasion 
of  Northumberland.  The  united  armies  of  Louis  and  the  barons 
laid  siege  to  Dover  and  Windsor ;  and  the  country  was  suffering 
all  the  desolations  of  war,  when  it  was  happily  released  by  the 
death  of  the  king.  An  intemperate  meal  of  peaches  and  new  ale  His  death. 
threw  him  into  a  dysentery,  of  which  he  died,  at  Newark,  the 
19th  October  1216,  naming  his  son  Henry,  a  child  of  nine  years 
old,  his  successor^. 

In  the  depraved  character  of  John,  there  seems  less  than  the  His  cba- 
usual  mixture  of   qualities   on  which,    even  in   bad   men,   some 
panegyric  may  be  founded.     Gross  in  his  appetites,  obstinate  in 
self-will,   furious   in   his   anger,   slothful,    debauched,  tyrannical, 
and  pusillanimous;  his  defects  were  not  reheved  by  any  mental 

capacity 

"  Matt.  Paris,  278—288. 
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CHAP,    capacity  or   social   attainments.     They  were  aggravated   by  die 
display  of  a  disposition  both  cruel  and  unprincipled.    His  torturing 

THE  REIGN  ^      *^  ^  ^  .  .  . 

OF  JOHN.  the  Jews,  was  the  suggestion  and  gratification  of  a  merciless  mind. 
His  confining  the  wife  and  children  of  a  noble,  who  had  affronted 
him  in  Windsor  Castle,  to  die  of  famine  as  they  did ;  his  ordering, 
one  day  before  his  dinner,  twenty-eight  Welsh  lads  to  be  hanged, 
whom  he  had  received  the  year  before  as  hostages,  because  their 
countrymen  made  depredations  on  his  borders;  his  torturing  to 
death  one  of  his  clergy,  who  is  described  as  a  faithful,  prudent, 
and  accomplished  man ;  his  hanging  the  poor  hermit  and  his  son, 
who  had  ventured  a  prediction  that  he  would  not  be  king  on  the 
next  Ascension  day,  which  he  verified  by  his  resignation  to 
Pandulf^'^;  these  instances  shew  that  he  had  a  malignity  of 
disposition  which  no  human  sympatliies  softened.  His  religious 
opinions  may  be  inferred  from  his  exclamation  over  a  fat  stag, 
taken  in  hunting,  as  he  saw  him  flayed:  *'  How  happily  has  this 
fellow  lived!  yet  he  never  heard  mass^!'' 

The  actions  of  John  are  best  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  deranged ^^;  and  this  idea  gives  some  intelligibility  to 
a  story  too  w  ild  to  be  probable,  yet  too  well  attested  to  be  rejected ; 
it  is  stated  by  Matthew  Paris,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
persons  who  formed  the  embassy  to  the  Miramoulin,  who  related 
the  account  in  the  hearing  of  the  historian,  and  shewed  the 
presents  he  had  received  from  the  Moorish  prince.  On  such 
direct  testimony  we  insert  it  below ^.    If  this  embassy  had  merely 

been 

•"  Matt  Paris,  229,  230,  231.  a33.  237.  knights,  and  Robert,  a  clergjman  of  London, 

^  Ibid.  245.  to  the    Mdhoiucdaa    emperor  of  Spain  and 

•His    grand-daughter   Mathilda  became  Africa,  offering  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  be  Iri- 

actually  mad,   and   killed  two  of  her  sons,  butary  to  him,  and  to  change  his  religion  for 

Calend.  Rotul.  p.  27.  that  of  the  Koran.  Admitted  to  the  presence 

^  The  king,  during  the  first  discussions  of  the  Saracen  monarch,  they  delivered  their 

with  his  nobkb,  and  after  his  submission  to  credentials  and  message.     After  expressing 

Pandulfy  sent  secretly  but  in  great  haste  two  his  dislike  of  a  renegade,  he  inquired  about 

England 
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been  to  have  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Mussulman  against  his     CHAP. 

XII 

barons,  it  would  have  been  credible,  for  the  emperor  of  Germany 

in    this    age    employed    Saracens   in    his    army   against    Milan,  ofjohn. 

(M,  Paris,  444.)  and  the  Grecian  emperor  more  than  once  sought 

aid  from   the   Turks ;    but    that    John    should   have    offered   to 

embrace  Mahomedanism,  and  to  make  his  kingdom  tributary,  was 

either  an  exaggeration  of  the  dark-visaged  ambassador,  or  must 

be  referred  to  a  paroxysm  of  insanity.     Such  however  was  his 

real  history,  that  he  lived  without  respect  and   died  unlamented. 

Yet  from    his    disgraceful   reign    one    inestimable    benefit    was 

extracted  to  his  people — a  definite  ascertainment  and  legal  record 

of  their  constitutional  rights. 


England  and  its  sovereign.  When  he  heard 
a  prosperous  account  of  the  country,  he 
asked  the  king's  age  and  person.  On  re- 
ceiving the  explanation,  he  exclaimed,  that 
he  was  nothing  but  a  delirious  dotard,  and 
indignantly  ordered  the  oiessengers  to  re- 
tire from  his  presence.  As  they  withdrew, 
the  little  black  countenance  and  mishapen 
figure  of  the  monk,  Robert,  who  had  hitherto 
heen  silent,  arrested  his  notice.  He  had  him 
called  back.  He  conversed  familiarly  with 
him,  and  questioned  him  particularly  about 
John.  The  monk  drew  the  king's  picture 
with  a  severe  hand.    The  Moor  was  pleased 


with  his  conversation,  repeated  his  contempt 
for  his  master,  but  loaded  him  with  presents. 
On  his  return,  John,  to  reward  him  for  his 
journey,  forced  him  on  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  where  to  his  familiar  friends  he 
disclosed  the  circumstance.  M.  Paris,  245, 
Hie  tamen  quosdam  abbatis  ministros  preci- 
puos — dilexit  et  habuit  familiares  quibus 
gemmas  suas  et  alia  secreta  revelavit  sibi 
adlcto  admirallo  coUata  et  dicta,  audiente 
Mattheo  qui  et  haec  scripsit  et  narravit  He 
mentions  the  story  agaiD  in  his  Hist,  Abb. 
SU  Alb.  p.  109. 
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REIGN    OF    HENRY    THE    THIRD. 

1216—1272. 

CHAP.    npHE  death  of  John  left  England  in  a  peculiar  state  of  political 

' ^ — '  embarrassment.    With  a  legal  native  sovereign  in  Henry,  then 

an  infant,  it  had  also  a  .foreign  prince,  who  had  been  invited 
into  the  country  with  the  promise  of  the  crown,  whose  assistance 
had  preserved  the  nobles  from  destruction,  and  who  had  at  that 
time  the  military  occupation  of  several  of  the  counties.  Gratitude 
would  have  sanctioned  the  coronation  of  Louis ;  national  interest 
required  the  accession  of  Henry. 
Henry  AH  political  reasons  for  the  invitation  of  Louis  had  ceased  with 

the  death  of  the  late  king.  The  state  of  the  country  was  changed 
by  his  demise  :  and  to  have  given  to  Louis  the  crown,  would  have 
made  the  British  islands  an  appendage  to  a  continental  power 
already  fast  expanding  into  greatness ;  a  competitor,  from  locality, 
in  every  channel  of  British  prosperity;  and  dissimilar  in  laws, 
customs,  and  popular  feeling.  The  union  of  the  French  and 
English  kingdoms  would  be  the  yoking  together  of  two  proud  and 
powerful   states,   whom    no   national    sympathies    have    hitherto 

united. 
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united,  who  would  each  undervalue  and  struggle  to  keep  down  the     chap. 

•  •  •  YI  IT 

Other,  and  whose  ill-sorted  marriage  would  quickly  end  in  fierce 

and    emulous   conflict.     Many   of   the   barons    therefore   wisely  HENRTm. 


resolved  to  crown  their  native  prince,  while  others  assisted  Louis  to 
attack  the  castles  that  withstood  him.  His  avidity  to  appropriate 
to  himself  whatever  places  he  took,  and  to  garrison  thein  with 
foreign  soldiers,  gradually  alienated  his  English  friends*.  Many 
depredations  were  committed  by  rapacious  partisans*.  But  the 
contest  was  at  last  terminated  unfavourably  to  the  French  interest ; 
Louis  was  defeated  at  Lincoln^,  and  the  succours  which  his  father 
sent  him  were  unsuccessful  at  sea. 

This  was  the  first  important  maritime  engagement  between  the  French  fleet 
fleets  of  the  two  nations.  The  French  consisted  of  eighty  great  ^^^^^®^* 
ships,  besides  many  smaller  ones  and  armed  gallies.  The  English, 
including  their  gallies  and  other  vessels,  did  not  exceed  forty. 
In  the  battle  the  English  fleet  got  the  wind,  planted  their  ballistae, 
and  made  great  havoc  by  their  projectile  weapons  :  some  of  their 
gallies  had  iron  prows,  and  with  these  they  ran  down  several  of  the 
French  ships  :  they  also  discharged  great  quantities  of  quicklime  9 
which  the  wind  wafted  into  the  eyes  of  their  adversaries.  They 
pursued  their  advantages  by  closing  where  they  thought  fit,  and 
they  carried  destruction  wherever  they  attacked.  The  French, 
less  expert  in  naval  battle,  were  almost  all  sunk  or  taken*.  Afler 
this  disaster,  Louis  thought  only  of  retreat.     He  made  conditions 

honourable 

'  Matt.  Paris,  a 89 — 29a. — Robert  of  Glou-  '  M.  Paris,  296.— London  bad    sent  out 

tester    expresses    tbe    national    feeling    in  600  knights  and  20,000  coats  of  mail  to  the 

one  line :  support  of  Louis.  lb.  p.  293. 

Vor  men  loved  bet  hor  kunde  louerd  than  ,  ^j  p^^.^^  -igS—The  Annals  of  Waverly 

Lowis  of  France,  p.  514.  s^y  that  only  fifteen  of  the  French  ships 

•  Of  these,Falcasius  (or,asheis  named  in  escaped,   p.  183.— A    few  years   after  this 

the  Annals  of  Waverly,  Faukes)  was  distin-  battle,  we  find  an  admiral  of  England  named 

guished.    M.  Paris,  292.  321.— He  is  called  in    the    rolls    of    the   Tower,     Admirallus 

Fulco,  in  Chron.  Th.  VYikes,  p.  38.  Angliae.  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  p.  13. 
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honourable  to  himself,  for  he  provided  for  the  safety  of  liis 
adherents,  and  he  returned  to  France^.  Henry  then  entered 
London,  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  king  of  Scotland  for  his  possessions  in  England. 

Henry  owed  his  crown,  and  the  English  their  emancipation  from 
a  foreign  sovereign,  to  the  wisdom  and  exertions  of  William 
Mareschall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been  appointed  the  regent 
of  the  kingdom^.  The  great  charters  of  liberty  obtained  in  the 
preceding  reign,  were  again  confirmed '^j  and  the  discussions 
between  the  crown  and  the  parliament  ceased  for  some  years  ^ 

The  general  history  of  this  .  reign  is  neither  interesting  nor 
splendid.  Its  first  periods  exhibited  some  of  the  common  evils  of  a 
monarchy,  and  of  unpopular  and  injudicious  administrations. 
Petty  revolts  of  individual  nobles,  occasional  seditions  in  London  ; 
and  justiciaries  or  prime  ministers  becoming  odious  to  the  nation 
by  violent  and  despotic  measures,  afterwards  appear.     Intrigues, 

violence. 


'  Sec  the  Treaty  between  Louis  and  Henrji 
in  Rymer'3  Act.  Feed.  p.  aai. 

*  He  died  in  1219,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church.  Matt.  Paris,  304. — In  this 
year  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  in 
England.  Rynicr's  Feed.  p.  228. — I  observe 
from  the  Rabbi  Hirschel's  Sermon  on  the 
Thanksgiving  for  the  victory  off  Trafalgar, 
that  even  the  Jews  had  the  trial  by  battle  : 
*^  Our  rabbins  directed  a  dispute  about  pro- 
perty between  two  parties,  neither  of  which 
could  produce  evidence  to  substantiate  his 
claim,  to  be  settled  by  single  combat  (Baba 
Bathra)  from  the  conviction  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  truth  and  right  gave  additional 
confidence  and  strength  to  its  possessor.*' 
Sermon,  p.  12.  He  calls  himself  presiding 
Rabbi,  erroneously  styled  the  High  Priest 

^  In  1323,  at  the  court  held  in  Oxford, 
Langton  and  the  barons  asked  the  king  to 
xoniirm  the  liberties  for  which  the  war  had 
been  made  against  his  father.    One  of  the 


king's  counsellors  objected.  The  archbishop 
desired  him,  if  he  loved  the  king,  not  to 
disturb  the  kingdom.  Henry  assented,  and 
sent  letters  to  the  sheriffs,  ordering  them  to 
inquire,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  knights  of 
every  county,  what  were  the  liberties  of 
Eugland  in  the  time  of  Henry  his  grand* 
father.  Matt.  Paric,  317.  The  king  was  ilU 
advised  afterwards  to  dispute  these  charters. 

•  These  national  charters  granted  by  Henry 
are  now  printed  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm, 
from  the  archives  of  Durham  cathedral  and 
the  Bodleian  library.  Robert  of  Gloucester 
says  of  them — 

Then  this  land  thoru  God*s  grace  to  good 
pays  was  i brought, 

Vor  to  abbe  the  old  lawes  the  heie  men 
turnde  hor  thought — 

Vor  t©  abbe,  as  we  sede  er,  the  gode  oldc 

The  king  made  is  chartre  and  granted  it 
wel.sawe.  p.  517. 
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violence,  arrogant  pretensions  and  exactions  of  the  Pope,  that  even     CHAP. 
o^Tended  his  o^¥^l  order,  excited  the  criticism,  affected  the  faith,  and  ^^^^^  ^j, 
aUenated  the  attachment  of  the  nation  from  its  spiritual  head,  heney  m. 
Favouritism,  and  its  attendant  pliability  to  those  who  pleased ; 
kistabihty  in  public  measures  at  one  time,  and  at  others  a  perse- 
v^erance  like  obstinacy  in  obnoxious  or  unpopular  plans  ;  diminished 
the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign.    Pecuniary  exactions  inde- 
pendent of  the*  legislature,  attempts  to  enforce  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  imputed  faithlessness,  roused  his  parliament  occasionally 
to  resist,  and  produced  disaffection  in  the  nation,  and  ruin  to  the 
weak  ministers  who  advised  them. 

This  discouraging  picture  of  imprudence  and  mischief  continued 
in  various  shapes  and  with  diversified  consequences  for  nearly  fifty 
years ^,  revolts  us  as  we  read,  and  cannot  please  by  its  detail.  The 
agitations  and  disasters  which  followed,  show  that  if  the  sovereign 
be  so  indolent  or  incapable  as  to  be  ruled  by  favourites  unworthy 
or  ill-judging ;  if  he  be  so  undiscriminating  as  not  to  perceive  their 
insufficiency,  and  so  tenacious  of  his  own  preferences  as  not  to 
yield  to  better  counsels ;  his  government  will  inevitably  produce  an 
unpopular  reign,  disquieted  times,  and  an  irritated  people.  Faction 
will  arise  deserving  punishment,  yet  multiplying  disaffection  by 
experiencing  it,  and  sometim»es  sanctified  by  the. vices  it  opposes. 
The  voice  of  law  and  the  lessons  of  history  will  be  lost  in  the  heated 
turbulence  of  the  day,  until  the  evil  has  worked  its  own  cure,  from 
the  general  experience  of  the  mischiefs  it  has  occasioned. 

Yet  Henry  was  neither  an  undeserving  nor  ill-intentioned  prince ;  Henry'g 


I 


if 

'  The  History  of  Matthew  Paris,  p.  289  to  notices,  without  acrimony,  the  faults  of  the 

988,  continued  by  W.  Rishanger  to  p.  1009,  royal  administration ;  and  states,  with  a  fair 

details  all  these  occurrences  with  the  minute-  censorial  impartiality,  the  avarice  and  ty« 

ness  of  an  annalist,  but  with  the  spirit  and  raiuiy  of  the  popedom.  I  think  I  have  never 

feeling  of  an  independent  man.    He  rejoices  read  a  more  honest  historian. 


virtues,  j 


in  the  acquired  liberties  of  the  nation ;  he 


SA 
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c  H  A  P.    if  he  erred,  it  was  from  the  defects  of  his  educatioe,  and  the  want 

XIII. 

REIGN  OF  ^^  ^  Strong  judgment  and  con.sistent  will :  his  heurt  wm  iisuatty 
HEX  11 Y  III,  right  ^^.  He  was  one  of  those  mild,  unambitious,  and  tranquil 
princes,  who  can  find  happiness  in  tlieir  domestic  circle,  aiid  whese 
reign,  though  distinguished  by  no  military  glories,  is  yet  perhapsi 
from  that  circumstance  above  all  others  abundant  in  public 
prosperity  and  comforts.  In  no  part  of  our  history  do  more 
iitriking  indications  of  improvement  appear,  in  every  department  of 
national  excellence,  than  under  this  depreciated  king.  The  progress 
of  poHtical  society  is  indeed,  always  tending  to  advance ;  it  only 
asks  in  general  from  its  government  the  absence  of  all  impOMd 
impediments :  let  its  own  energies  act  unrestricted  and  unspoiled, 
and  the  general  laws  of  human  nature  will  impel  it  perpetually 
forward  in  its  meliorating  career.  This  circumstance  will  perhfl^s 
qxplain  the  general  improvement  under  the  reign  of  Henry,  not- 
withstanding its  occasional  turbulence.  Foreign  war&re  never 
exhausted  the  country ;  and  the  internal  feuds  usually  aimii^ 
right,  and  checked  in  their  evil  tendencies  when  they  did  not^ 
rather  agitated  than  injured  it;  they  broke  the  fettens  whicb 
unwise  administrations  would  have  imposed ;  they  kept  the  national 
hberties  undiminished,  and  the  national  spirit  undecayed;  and 
when  faction  began  to  usurp  the  place  of  patriotism,  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  preserved  by  its  disappointment* 
Abused  by  ,  If  we  estimate  Henry  from  the  Troubadours  of  his  continental 
dominions,  we  shall  indeed  despise  him  :  they  were  fertile  in  their 
abuse.  At  one  time  the  poetical  satirists  taunt  him  withouit  disguise : 

"  The 

**  Tbe  old  cbronicle  extracted  by  Hearne,  bangyd  so  mycbe  adouiii  that  bit  beled  half 

tbus  fairly  speaks  of  bim :  "  Tbis  kyng  in  tbe  blake  of  bis  eye.     Strong  of  streogtbe, 

worldelicbe  doyng  was  nat  bolde  fulle  wyse,  but  fallyng  and   unwys  in  his  doynges,  in 

but  more  <!evoute  to  spiritualle  tbinges. — He  wbicbe,  nevertheless,  he  kaddt  selbjf  OMd/mre 

%vas  but  of  inene  stature.    His  other  eye-Iede  endts,"  Notes  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  52^, 


tbe  Trou- 
badours, 
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"  The  king  of  England  should  eat  a  piece  of  my  heart:  he  has  4    chap. 

very  small  one :  he  would  then  have  plenty,  and  would  retake  th^ 

\  r       J'  REIGN  or 

territory  which  he  has  let  the  French  monarch  shamefully  usurp,  henry  m. 
who  profits  by  his  negligence  and  cowardice  ^^/'     In  a  strain  as 
vituperative,  another  attacks  him :  "  I  believe  the  king  of  England 
is  on  his  death-bed,  for,  without  saying  a  word,  he  sees  his  inhe- 
ritances torn  away  from  him,  instead  of  uniting  with  those  who  are  ! 
ill-*tre&ted  like  himself,  and  of  making  a  courageous  war^*/'     The                                            ■ 
Troubadour  Giorgi  more  ingeniously  addresses  him  with  compli* 
m^ntary  irony  :  '*  Reproach  not  the  king  of  England  for  his  delay; 

he   only  wants   power.     He  will  keep   his   promise,    and  cover  ' 

himself  with  glory  in  executing  it.     No ;  although  he  is  tardy  now, 
there  will  not  be  an  action  at  which  he  will  not  be  present.     He 

will  equal  the  most  valiant,  and  lead  succours  as  powerful  as  any  I 

other  prince^*."  ' 

It  was  happy  for  the  repose  of  Europe  that  Henry  had   no  ' 

military  qualities  in  his  composition.     He  promised  to  undertake  I 

a  crusade,  but  never  began  it"     He  attempted  some  campaigns 

in  Poitou  and   Gascony,  but,  from  his  personal  disUke  to  wiar^  * 

or  from  his  timidity,   they   were   unfruitful  and    disreputable^.  I 

He  had   to  endure  the   reproaches   of  a  waning  world  for  his 

peaceable    .  j 

"  This  is  the  Troubadour  Blacas,  a  noble  tleman  of  Venico,  embarking  in  cimiikierce  r 

baron.    St.  Palaye  has  pmerred  his  ten^on^  like  the  other  noble  Venetians.  He  was  taken  I 

containing  his    dispute  with  Pierre  Vidal,  by  a  Genoese  corsair  and  imprisoned,  p.  345.  i 

another  Troubadour,  Hist  Troub.  1.  p.  449         '*  Matt.  Paris. — By  his  will  he  left  all  his  [ 

10451. — ^Tbe  extract  in  the  text  is  from  his  treasure  (excepting  his  jewels)  to  aid  the  ' 

Mineral  eulogy  on  Sordel,  his  contemporary.  Holy  Land,  and  to  be  taken  thither,  with  bis  ' 

p«  454.     He  attacks  other  princes  in  it.  cross,  by  brave  and  trust-worthy  men  to  be 

"  Hist.  Troub.  a.  p.  38.  Boniface  de  Cas«  selected  by  his  executors.    Royal  and  noble 

tellane  is  this  Troubadour,  also  of  noble  birth.  Wills,  p.  15. 

When  Marseilles  revolted,  he   put  himself         "  Malt.  Paris,  366,367.    Such  was  the  I 

at  the  bead  of  the  insurrection,  8;nd  was  conduct  of  his  administration,  that  when  the 

beheaded   on  its  being  taken    by   Charles  army,  which  he  had  summoned  to  invade  ''! 

d'  Anjou.  France,  reached  Portsmouth,  they  did  not  \ 

^  Troub.  2.  p.  356.    Giorgi  was  a  gen-  find  ships  provided  to  transport  them.  p.  363. 
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peaceable  temper.  He  might  bave  converted  them  to  lasting 
panegyric,  by  exhibiting  the  increasing  prosperity  of  his  nation, 
which  his  tranquilUty  produced,  if  the  injudicious  measures  of  his 
domestic  administration  had  not  irritated  the  people  whom  he  was 
benefiting,  and  deprived  him  of  that  sohd  reputation,  which  by 
better  ministers  he  would  have  attained. 

The  augmented  wealth  of  the  nation  during  his  reign  is  very 
striking.  The  affluent  pomp  of  the  metropolis,  on  all  the  publie 
ceremonies,  is  remarkable  ^^.  The  richness  of  its  ecclesiastical 
dresses  and  ornaments  astonished  the  Pope.  On  beholding  the 
gold  brocades,  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly,  England  is  our  garden  of 
delight !  It  is  an  unexhausted  well ;  and  where  so  much  abounds^ 
much  may  be  acquired  ^^.'^  The  exactions  which  the  Roman  see, 
during  all  this  reign,  imposed  on  the  clergy,  were  enormous  in  their 
amount,  and  incessant  in  the  requisitions^^.  The  supplies  obtained 
from  parUament  were  great,  although  always  accompanied  with 
remonstrances  as  to  their  misapplication,  with  petitions  for  redress 
of  grievances,  and  with  invectives  against  the  foreigners  who  were 
supposed  to  be  abusing  the  king's  confidence,  and  fattening  on  his 
spoils".  p^^ 

pope's  stony  Heart,  527,  and  the  detestable 
papal  exactions,  p.  533.  He  says  that  the 
income  taken  from  England  by  the  foreign 
clergy,  whom  Innocent  IV.  appointed,  was 
above  70,000  marcs  a  year.  The  king's  did 
not  Amount  to  a  third  of  Uiat  sum.  p»  859« 
Among  the  rolls  of  the  Tower  i»  one,  contra 
abuaiu  papales.  Cal.  Rot.  33. 

^  See  Matt.  Pans,  435.  445.  695.  and  in 
other  places. — Taxter  also  mentions  these 
differences,  and  that  they  were  charged  npon 
ihe  queen,  and  the  Provencals  and  Savoyards, 
her  relations,  who  were  at  length  expelled 
from  the  country  by  the  parliament.  MS^ 
Chron.  Julius  A  1.  p.  49. — On  the  grants  to 
Pet.  Rivall.  see  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  15, 16;  and 
afterwards,  those  to  Peter  of  Savoy. 


'*  See  Matt.  Paris,  414, 420,  &c.  In  1354, 
the  king  visited  Paris.  The  splendid  con- 
vivialities on  that  occasion,  and  Henry's 
royal  donations,  are  noticed  with  admiration 
by  Matthew,  who  extols  them  aa  exceeding 
those  of  Ahasuerus,  Arthur,  or  Charle- 
magne. 899. 

"  Matt.  Paris,  705.  Yet  notwithstanding 
its  increase  of  wealthy  the  country  was  still 
distressed  with  occasional  famines.  Taxter 
mentions  one  after  the  year  1^50,  in  which 
the  poor  were  reduced  to  eat  horseflesh  and 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  even  worse.  MS. 
Cott.  Lib.  Julius  A  1.  p.  40. 

'*  Matt.  Paris  is  perpetually  describing 
and  perpetually  censuring  them  ;  (297.  3^8. 
331. 371. 400. 402.  438.  He  even  talks  of  the 
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But  this  evil,  the  encouragement  :  of  foreigners,  against  which    ciiap. 
the  nation  most  loudly  declaimed,  though  actually  unwise  in  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
manner  and  to  the  extent  with  which  it  was  conferred,  yet  con-  iibnryih. 


coonexioos. 


tributed  to  the  progress  of  the  country.  All  nations  are  benefited  His  foreign 
by  intercourse  with  each  other.  Wealthy  states  are  improved  by 
the  mixture  of  a  poorer  and  hardier  population,  as  well  as  by  the 
residence  of  the  more  enlightened.  Civilization  becomes  more 
.varied,  industry  excited,,  and  knowledge  enlarged,  by  the  setde- 
ment  of  new  fan^ilies,  with  new  habits  and  pursuits.  The  reign 
of  Henry  connected  England  with  (Armenia,  whose  friars  came  for 
a  :  refuge  from .  the  Tartars'^ ;  with  Germany,  whose  emperor 
married  his  sister*^ ;.  wiith  Provcaiqe  and  Savoy,- from  which  both 
he  and  his  brother  had  their  wives**;  with  Spain,  where  his  soii 
was  knighted  and  wedded*^;  with  France,  which  he  visited  in 
much  pomp**;  with  its  southern  regions,  Guienne  and  Poitou, 
which  he  retained ;  with  the  countries  upon  the  Rhine,  where  his 
brother  went  to  obtain  the  empire*^ ;  with  the  north  of  Italy,  where 
he  sent  knights  to  assist  the  emperor  against  Milan  *^;  with,  the 
south  of  it,  by  the  intercourse  of  himself  and  his  clergy  with  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  crowds  of  Italians  whom  the  pontiff  poured  into 
England*^;  with  Savoy,  whose  count  he  pensioned*^;  with  Con- 
stantinople, whose  exiled  emperor  sought  his  support*^;  witb 
Jerusalem^  whither  the  EngUsh  still  crusaded^;  and  even  with  the 

Sarac^ns^ 

^  Matt,  Paris,  779*  of  their  exertions  in  repelling  a  sally  of  the 

"  lb.  414.     Rymer,  p.  355..  besieged. 

•     •*  lb.  4^0.  606. — On  other  projects  of  "^  See  Rymer,. 2412.  301.  337.  441.  451. 

marriage  he  had  correspondence  wiih   the  471.  581,  &c. 

duke  of  Austria^  Rymer,  p.  275  ;  with  Bre-  ^  Henry  gave  him  one  thousand  pounds  a 

tagne,  ib.  p.  983 ;  and  on  the  king  of  Bohe*  year  for  some  fiefs  he  claimed.  Rymer,  p.  441. 

mia's  daughter,  ib.  p.  393.  The  count  did  homage  to  Henry  for  other. 

"  lb.  890;  Rymer,  p.  491.  ftcs.  Matt.  Paris,  706. 

*•  Ib.  899,  900.  •  Matt.  Paris,  p.  469. 

*  lb.  948—983.  *  In  1250  many  English  sold  their  pro* 

*  Ib.  470. 472..  The  emperor  spoke  highly,  yerty  and  lands  to  go.  Matt.  Paris,  773.  785.. 

Henry. 
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Saracens,  who  implored  his  aid  against  the  Tartars  ^^.  In  this 
reign  the  Enghsh  traded  with  Norway,  Liibeck,  Brabant,  Lorraine, 
France,  Lucca,  Placentia,  Florence,  Flanders,  Portugal,  Germanj^ 
and  Spain  ^%  as  well  as  to  Gascony  and  Sicily.  This  extensive 
range  of  political  and  commercial  intercourse,  imparted  and  excited 
great  improvements  through  all  the  classes  of  English  society. 
The  knowledge  of  natural  history  was  increased  by  the  new 
animals  that  were  imported  into  England,  the  presents  of  mer* 
chants  or  foreign  potentates^;  and  the  arts  began  now  to  receive  an 
attention  which  makes  this  reign  the  first  epoch  of  their  appearance 
in  England^.  The  composition  and  transcription  of  romances  the 
king  particularly  cultivated,  from  his  pensonal  taste^.  The 
increased  intercourse  of  the  nation  with  Spain  and  its  Mahomedaa 

population, 


Heoiy  aflBumed  the  croM,  ib.  774^  hot  never 
went.  His  brother  sailed  thither,  p.  536,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  cmsade,  p.  566—568. 

"  Matt.  Paris,  471.  Taxter,  MS.  Chron. 
36—49.  This  author  wrote  his  Chronicle 
after  the  year  1*267,  as  he  mentions,  p*  37* 
that  he  then  assumed  the  habit  of  a  monk. 
Taxter  uses  Arabic  numerals,  intennixed 
with  Roman  letters,  and  refers  sometimes  to 
an  sera  which  he  calls  Annus  Arabum.  p.  42. 
Heaiy  corresponded  with  the  sultan  of  Da- 
mascus. 1  Rymer  Act.  Feed.  aSg, 

••  See  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  la,  13.  17.  20.  27, 
a8,  ag.  3*2.  34. 44.  One  of  these  rolls  men- 
tions a  DomusTeutonicorum  in  London,  p.  32. 
The  merchants  of  Florence  once  paid  the 
king,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  false 
weights,  p.  43.  In  1241,  tin  was  first  found 
in  Germany,  more  pure  than  in  England: 
it  had  never  been  met  with  before  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  says  Matt.  Paris, 
but  in  Cornwall.  This  discovery,  and  the 
quantity  which  Germany  sent  into  England, 
depreciated  the  English  tin.  p.  570. 

**  Thus  there  was  a  bear  from  Norway; 
also,  buffaloes,  ftlad.  Exch.  Three  leopards 


and  a  eamiel  were  s«it  by  the  emperor,  mad 

an  elephant  from  <he  king  of  France.  Matt. 
Paris,  416.  419.832.903.  The  elephant 
seent  to  have  excited  great  cnrionty,  and  is 
very  carefully  described,  and  even  delineated 
in  some  of  our  ancient  MSS. 

**  Hemyaad  his.uoUes  had  a  taste  for 
architecture.  One  of  his  courtiers,  who  began 
his  career  with  two  carucates  of  land,  which 
he  sooD  increased  to  fifty,  is  called  an  incoia- 
parable  builder.  At  Tedington  he  built  a 
pelace,  with  its  appendages,  covered  with 
stone  and  lead,  and  adorned  with  orchanh 
and  parks,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  beholders.  His  workmen,  for  many 
years,  received  every  week  from  100  to  130 
shilhngs  for  wages.  Matt.  Paris,  821.  Many 
churches  are  mentioned  as  built  and  conse-" 
crated  in  England  at  this  time.  Ib.48i.  526. 
538.  The  king  made  a  gold  shrine  for  St. 
Edward,  p.  572 ;  and  began  Westminster 
Abbey,  ib.  Add.  p.  1009.  By  his  will  be  leaves 
this  to  his  son  to  finish.  Royal  Wills,  p.  15. 

••  In  several  of  the  prose  Romans,  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  were  written  at  the 
request,  or  by  the  encouragement  of  Henry  III. 
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populadoD,  oecasioaed  the  Avabk  sciences  to  flow  freely  into  chap. 
England  during  tkii  period.  Eaglisb  poetry  and  literature  now  ^^^^^  ^* 
began,  ta  emerge  from  its  embryo  state  into  visible  sihape  and  hen  ry  m. 
definite  features.  Internal  trade  multiplied  as  foreign  commerce 
eaularged.  Tbe  increase  of  kixufy  diminisbed  the  fierce  warlike 
spirit  6f  the  great ;  and  1^  courtly  splemdoury  and  even  efiSsinmacy;^ 
introduced  a  love  of  peace,  habits  of  courtesy^  and  a  poksh  of 
madfiners^  l^gl^l^y  auxiliary  to  humaln  happiness^  The  clergy  were 
leiaed,  by  the  papal  avaarice,  to  a  salutary  redistance,  which  pre-* 
served  the  liberties  of  the  English  church^.  And  the  weak  facility 
and  kijudicious  cendtict  of  the  king  and  his  favoontesy  compelling 
his  parliament  to  formidable  exer tttms  in  defiance  of  tiie  nfetJanal 
rights^  an  importance  was  gix^en  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
which  it  has  never  sisK^e  lost :  it  became,  &am  the  events  of  this 
leign^  so  identified  with  the  public  feeling,  and  so  firmly  incor* 
parated  in  the  government  of  die  country,  that  the  next  sovereign, 
the  vigorous  and  determined  Edward  I.  allowed  to  it  a  due 
authority^  applied  to  it  for  all  his  subsidies,  Rstened  respectfiilly  to 
Its?  petitkxis,  deferred  to  its  opinioits,  and  sought  to  govern  by  its 
aid^w  From;  all  these  causes,  Elngland,  during  thi&  long  reign  of 
fifty-six  yea^s,  made  a  great  and  steady  advance  in  all  the  paths 
of  national  prosperity;  and  acquired  a  solid  accumulation  of  national 
strength,  whose  effects  were  powerfully  felt  and  brilliantly  displayed 
in  succeeding  times ^. 

The 

^  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  patriotic  Ixishop  ,    *  This   will  appear  to   those   who   read 

of  Lincoln,  was  indefatigable  in   this  object,  attentively   the  parliamentary    records    of 

He  attacked  the  Pope  without  fear^and  even  Edward  ]. 

ventured  to  argue  that  he  was  both  a  heretic  "  In  1^58^  the  summer  was  so  unusually 

and  antichrist.    Matt.  Paris,   pp.  874,  875.  wet,  that  in  many  parts  the  harvest  was  not 

The  Pope,  on  his  death,  resolved  to  have  his  got  in  till  the  beginning  of  November.     Fif- 

bones  thrown  out  of  the  chuich:  a  vision,  teen   thousand  persons  are  stated   to  have 

perhaps  the  arrangement  of  wiser  politiciansi  perished  in  London  of  famine  ip  this  year, 

deterred  him  from  the  vindictive  measure.  Pestilential  disorders    followedi  filling  the 

lb.  883.  "                                        .     streets 
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against  the 
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The  great  reproach  of  England  and  France,  in  this  and  the 
preceding  reign,  and  more  especially  of  the  religious  head  of 
Europe,  who  counselled,  planned,  and  commanded  the  execrable 
measure,  was  the  expedition  against  the  Albigenses,  and  the 
tmspaiing  cruelty  with  which  it  was  pursued.  From  causes  which 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  history  wiH  be  stated,  opinibns  hostile 
to  the  system  of  the  papal  hierarchy  bad  for  some  time  spread^ 
about  the  Alpsand  Pyrenees*.  They  had  attracted  the  attention  arid 
the  animosity  of  the  restless  Pope  Imiocent  iii*^;  and  the  murder 
ef  his  legate,  who  had  begun  the  execution  of  his  antichristian 
persecution,  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  pouring  on  these 
districts  the  vindictive  fanaticism  of  all  whom  his  bulls,  indulgencies, 
and  exhortations,  could  influence.  Our  countryman,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  with  a  band  of  Englishmen  zealous  in  their  bigotry  and 
hopeful  of  plunder,  headed  the  crusade  of'  inhumanity,  which 
differed  in  nothing  but  in  name  from  the  ferocious  expeditions  of 
the  Northman  votaries  of  Thor  and  Odin^.  The  French  princes' 
emulously  assisted.  The  less  defensible  towns  of  the  miserable 
dissenters  from  the  papal  church,  were  speedily  taken ;  above  an 
hundred  of  their  castles  around  Beziers  and  Carcason  were 
evacuated  in  consternation^^;   the  latter  city  fell;    and  at  last 

Avignon 


streets  and  roads  wiih  dead  bodies.  Matt 
Paris,  969.  973.  (le  says,  if  foreign  corn  had 
not  been  imported,  even  the  rich  would  have 
scarce  escaped,  p.  973.  This  experience  of 
the  advantage  of  foreign  commerce  might 
have  checked  his  ill-expressed  dislike  to 
foreigners,  as  816.  911,  &c. 

••  Matt.  Paris  places  them  in  Gascony, 
Alby.Tholouseand  Arragoi),  p.  241.  They 
spread  through  Languedoc,  Provence  and 
Dauphine. 

•  The  English  reader  will  find  an  interest- 
ing detail  of  the  measures  adopted  against 
the   Albigenses,  iu  Jones's  History  of  the 


Waldenaes,  ch.  5.  I  commend  this  book 
with  pleasure,  though  not  always  agreeing 
with  its  historical  theories,  as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  sketches  of  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  I  have  met  with. 

*•  The  spirit  of  plunder  which  accompanied 
this  crusade,  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Pope,  king  of  Arragon, 
and  Simon  de  Montfort,  each  demanded  for 
himself  the  country  conquered  from  the 
heretics.  Matt.  Paris,  245  &  329. 

**  Matt.  Paris,  242.  They  utterly  destroyed 
Beziers,  and  put  above  10,000  men  to  tba 
(word  there.    Rigord.  de  Gest  Phil.  314. 

Can 
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Avignon  was  besieged.     In  vain,  the  count  of  Thoulouse.  laboured    PH  ap. 

.  .  ...  .       .  XIII. 

to  divert  the  storm;  his  submissions,  his  supplications,  were  rejected  j^j.,^^  ^^ 

with  disdain ^^.     The  Pope  had  a  crusade  preached  through  all  "^^^^"^' 

France  against  him  and  his  people,  and  fear  and  interest  filled  the 

hierarchal  legions  with  multitudes  of  prelates  and  laity*'.   Nothing 

would  satisfy  the  papal  legates  but  the  deposition  of  the  count, 

and  the  surrender  of  liis  territory,  which  Simon  Montfort  claimed 

as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  the   price   of  his   exertions'**.     With 

50,000  knights,  and  foot  innumerable,  the  king  of  France  advanced 

to  Avignon,  resolved  to  take  the  city  and  desolate  the. country. 

A  masterly  defence   kept  the   besiegers  at  bay,  till  the  king  of 

France  perished  as  he  deserved,  during  the  continuance  of  the 

siege.     Treachery  devised  by  the  legate,  and  executed. by  him 

and  his  clergy,. at  last  obtained  possession  of  the  city;  but  not  till 

22,000   of  the  assailants   had  fallen   the  victinas   of  their  own 

rapacious  bigotry*^.     St.  Louis,  the  conscientious  but  misled  king, 

who  paid  at  last  the  penalties  of  a  blind  and   narrow-minded 

zeal,  by  his  capture  at  Damielta,  and  his  death  off  Tunis,  sent 

another 


Can  it  be  true,  that  when  the  assailants  were 
about  to  storm  the  city,  and  inquired  how 
they  should  act  towards  the  true  catholics 
within  the  walls — the  answer  of  the  abbot  of 
Cisteau.K  was,  *'  Kill  all — God  will  know 
those  who  are  his."  Hist.  Troub.  i.  p.  193. 

**  Matt.  Paris  reveals  to  us  the  effect  of 
this  conduct  in  enlightening  and  alienating 
the  mind  of  Europe:  "  It  seemed  to  many  a 
shameful  thing  to  infest  a  faithful  Christian 
man,  who  had  offered,  at  the  late  council, 
and  earnestly  intreated  the  legate  to  come  to 
each  of  his  cities,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
articles  of  their  faith;  and  if  he  found  any  con- 
trary to  the  Catholic  creed,  that  he  would 
then  exact  full  justice  from  them,  and  satis- 
faction, if  they  rebelled.  For  himself  he 
offered  to  give  full  satisfaction,  and  to  be  exa- 
mined as  to  his  faith.  The  legate  treated  all 
this  with  contempt ;  and  the  Catholic  count 


could  find  no  grace,  unless  he  renounced  his 
dominions  both  from  himself  and  his  heirs." 
Matt.  Paris,  331. 

"  Plus  metu  regis  fran coram.  Vel  favore 
legati,  quam  zelo  justitiae  inducti.  Matt. 
Paris,  331.  Rigordus  describes  the  letters 
of  the  Pope  as  calling  on  them  to  destroy 
(delere)  the  heretics  and  their  country,  and 
giving  absolution  from  all  their  sins,  to  those 
who  fell  on  the  expedition.  De  Gest.  Ph.  207. 

**  Matt.  Paris,  329. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  333,  334.  We  see  how  inju- 
rious this  persecution  was  to  the  interests 
of  the  papal  see,  by  this  honest  monk  declar- 
ing, after  mentioning  the  calamities  of  the 
besiegers ;  "  Whence  it  v  as  perspicuously 
evident  that  the  war  had  been  unjustly  under- 
taken, and  that  rapacity,  rather  than  the 
extermination  of  heresy,  was  the  great 
Object."  p.  334. 

3B 
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Its  conse* 
quences. 


another  anny  against  the  count,  which  his  activity  defeated  **• 
Montfort,  the  original  leader,  fell  in  the  siege  of  Thoulouse,  shot 
by  a  projectile  stone,  and  his  brother  about  the  same  time 
perished*'^.  The  war  was  protracted  till  the  celebrity  of  the 
attacked  was  diffused  through  Europe;  and  their  dispersion, 
beneficial  to  mankind,  .spread  the  light  of  reformation  over  the 
dark  hemisphere  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  **• 

To  see  popes,  prelates,  knights,  and  kings,  thus  emulottslj 
engaged  in  disgracing  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  by  con- 
necting it  with  massacre  and  misery;  and  to  ob»erve,  lliat  even 
men  *  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song,'  and  practising  it  in  one 
of  its  most  courtly  and  cultivated  languages'**  at  that  period,  could 
debase  their  popular  talents  by  panegyricising  the  guilty  trans<* 
actions; — scenes  like  these,  tend  so  much  to  afflict  the  mind  with 
a   contempt  of  its  own   nature,   and  widi   such  a  dread   of  its 

pervertibility. 


^  Matt.  Palis,  349.  The  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes of  St.  Louis  prove  that  even  religion 
requires  the  governance  of  wisdom  as  much  as 
any  other  principle  of  human  action;  perhaps 
more,  as  its  alarms,  hopes  and  energies,  are 
greater.  Joinville  describes  him  to  have 
thought^  that  to  doubt  any  article  of  belief 
imposed  by  the  papal  church,  was  a  temp- 
tation of  the  devil;  to  die  with  any  doubt, 
would  be  the  loss  of  his  soul ;  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  exterminate  heretics  ! ! ! 

^  Matt.  Paris,  309.  It  is  beneficial  to 
mankind  that  history  should  remark  the  end 
of  the  sanguinary.  Their  stock  seldom  roots. 
The  son  of  this  Montfort  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Evesham. 

**  It  was  an  origin  worthy  of  the  child, 
that  the  Inquisition  began  in  these  scenes. 
Mosh.  £ccl.  Hist.  13  Cent.  c.  5.  StDonisngo, 
a  Spaniard,  was  its  author  or  principal 
abettor.  How  the  Spaniards  were  estimated 
at  that  day  we  may  see  in  Matt.  Paris's  de- 
scription of  them :  Vultu  deformes ;  cultn 
despicabiles }   moribus  detestabiles.  p«  190. 


It  corresponds  with  the  origin  of  the  inqui- 
sition,  that  after  it  had  been  fully  abolished 
in  Spain  and  in  all  F4urope,  a  Spanish  king 
should  in  1814  be  the  first  to  restore  it.  If 
Spain  continues  it,  she  will  present  the  ano- 
maly of  sinking  to  a  level  with  her  African 
neighbours,  while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
rising  in  knowledge,  intellect,  and  in  national 
greatness,  their  invariable  product. 

*•  The  two  most  active  Troubadours  who 
thus  disgraced  their  muse,  were  Folquet  and 
Izarn.  The  first,  after  leading  the  life  of  a 
Troubadour,  and  singing  on  love  and  beauty, 
became  a  monk  and  bishop  of  Thoulouse. 
1  St.  Palaye,  179 — 204.  The  most  furious 
was  Izarn ;  a  true  dominican  and  inquisitor. 
From  St.  Palaye's  collection  we  have  his 
dispute  with  an  Albigensian  teacher.  2.  p.43. 
The  fury  of  his  soul  is  abundantly  expressed 
in  his  prosaic  verse — "  See  now,  heretic  !  if 
thou  dost  not  commit  an  infamous  perfidy—* 
Thou  liest  like  a  robber,  and  thou  art  in 
truth  the  thief  of  souls.  1  hou  belie  vest  not, 
'  &c.    Thou  liest.     If  thou  refus'est  to  believe 

them^ 
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pervertibility,  that  the.  CQ,ndid  thinker  cannot  be  surprised  that    CHAP, 
they  have  kindled,  in  some  bosoms  a  cynical  misanthropism,  and 

....  .  REIGN  OF 

in  others  that  vindictive  antipathy  which  has  even  shaken  the  HBKaTm. 
sacred  pillars,  of  Christianity  itself*  This  result  will  always  take 
place,  where  governments  and  hierarchies  are  intolerant;  and  this 
evil  will  always  exists  where  knowledge  is  not  difiused  among  the 
people*  Intolerance  will  expire  only  widi  the  ignorance  which 
perpetuates  it*  But  all  its  actions,  like  those  above  noticed, 
however  glossed  by  rhetx>ric  or  sophistry,  are  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  and  genius  of  that  beneficent  religion,  whose  name  they 
assume,  whose  dominion  they  undermine.  The  offspring  of  super- 
stitious bigotry,  temporary  politics,  or  passionate  selfishness,  they 
are  as  contemptible  in  their  principle,  as  hateful  in  their  execution. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  pa^  tyranny  was  in  this  instance 
aigiially  instrumental  to  its  own  overthrow.  The  attack  oa  the 
Albigcaases  was  the  birth-day  of  the  Relbnsiatioisu  The  absurdities 
6f  sixgM  of  their  opinions  were  forgotten  in  the  atrocities  of  dielr 
opposers,  and  perhaps  corrected  by  their  own  suffering  ^^.     From 

the 

tbetB,  behold  the  iire  wliich  is  burning  thy 
companions,  ready  to  consume  thee. — What, 
still  indocile^t^ou  wiH  not  jield !  But  the 
flames  and  the  tortures  await  thee,  and  thou 
art  going  to  experience  4ihem.  God  ought  to 
pumsh  (bee  in  heXL  iM>rse'tbaa  the  demons. 
Before  thou  art  delivered  up  to  the  flames,  as 
thou  wilt  be  if  thou  do  not  retract,  I  wish  to  ask 
thee — Whoev«r  does  not  beli^a  thtte  Ibib^B 
oqgbt  not  to  complain  if  he  is  seized  and 
burnt  ?  Every  country  v/here  thy  perfidious 
doctrine  has  been  spread,  ought  to  be  swal- 
lowed up. — 'Unless  thou  cpafe96e6t  -instantly^ 
the  fire  is  already  li|;hted;  thou  shalt  be 
prpclauaed  by  trumpet  through  the  city,  and 
the  people  will  assemble  to  see  thee  burnt." 
2  Hist.  Troub.  pp.  48,49.  .5?.  57.  59>^o-  ^9- 
"It  is  just  to  the  memory, of  the  Trouba- 
dours to  9tat«,  that  some  azaong  them  lashed 
the  intolerance  of  the  day.    GuiUaume  Figu- 


eira  quitted  Thoulouse  after  the  crusade, 
and  went  to  Lombardy,  where  he  became  a 
Troubadour.  But  his  invectives  agatnat 
Rome  are  as  bitter  as  Izam's  against  heresy. 
"  I  know  they  wish  me  HI,  because  I  have 
«iade  a  sirvenle  against  the  false  tribe  ai 
Rome,  th«  source  of  all  decline.  I  am  not 
astonished  that  the  world  is  full  of  error. 
lit  is  you,  decedt^l  Rome !  who  iow  it  tviKb 
trouble  and  war.  Your  covetousness  blinds 
you.  You  shear  the  wool  of  your  sheep  too 
close.  If  my  prayers  could  be  heard,  I  would 
bruise  your  beak.  Rome !  in  whom  all  the 
perfidy  of  the  Greeks  is  united;  Rome  !  of 
evil  manners  and  evil  faith  !  who  have  made 
so  great  a  ciumage ;  who  have  established 
your  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  abtyss  of  per- 
dition; may  God  never  pardon  you  your 
pilgrionge  to  Avignon.  Without  a  cause, 
you  have  put  innumerable  people  to  death, 
3  B  2  May 
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the  expressions  of  our  monkish  historian,  it  is  clear  that  some 
Englishmen  sympathised  with  the  persecuted;  and  we  see  the 
spirit  of  irreverence,  towards  the  chief  of  the  catholic  hierarchy, 
rising  high  in  the  nation  after  these  catastrophes.  From  this 
period,  the  opposition  to  the  papal  see  took  deep  and  lasting  root 
in  England;  the  minds  of  the  great  became  visibly  alienated,  not 
only  from  the  Pope,  but  also  from  his  most  effective  institutions ;  par- 
liament frequently  expressed  the  new  sentiment,  and  called  for  the 
diminution  of  the  clerical  power  in  the  subtraction  of  its  affluence; 
the  lettered  mind  became  critical  on  the  opinions  of  the  church; 
and  when  WicklifFe,  in  the  next  century  arose,  it  was  because  he 
concentred  and  reflected  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  prevailing  Englishmen  of  his  day,  that  his  doctrines 
became  so  popular,  and  his  exertions  so  successful. 

One  of  the  events  that  most  alarmed  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  invasion  of  the  Munguls  and  Tartars,  under  the 
celebrated  Zengis  Khan.  The  Christian  world  had  been  interested 
by  the  intelligence  that  a  Tartar  chief,  denominated  Prester  John, 
the  Khan  of  the  Keraites,  had  adopted  Christianity^^;  and  his 
letters  to  the  Pope  and  princes  of  Europe  excited  a  hope  that  the 
hour  was  come  for  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  world.  The 
continental  states  were  roused  from  this  flattering  dream,  by  the 
victories  of  Zengis  and  his  ferocious  successors,  who,  after  invading 
China,  Carizme,  and  Persia,  turned  to  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and 
the  Borysthenes.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black  Sea**. 
Moscow   and   Kiow  were  reduced  to   ashes,   as  they  advanced. 

They 


May  the  demons  carry  you  to  the  fire  of 
hell !"  2  Hist.  Troub.  449,  450,  451.  It  is 
clear  from  these  passages,  that  implacability 
and  intolerance  generated  each  other. 

*^  One  of  the  most  original  notices  of  this 
Prester,  or  Presbyter  John,  is  that  of  Otto 
Prising,  vrhich  he  had  from  the  hishop  of 
Gabala.  Chron.  1.  7.  c.  32.  He  had  made 
himself   the  Khan  of  the  Keraites.    His 


daughter  married  Zengis  Khan.  Univ.  Mod. 
Hist.  1.  4.  c.  I.  This  work  contains  acopioas 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  Mogul,  or 
Mungul  Empire. 

"  Mr.  Gibbon  has  described  with  force 
and  spirit  this  new  empire  and  invasions,  in 
his  sixty-fourth  chapter,  vol.  6.  p.  288—310. 
See  it  in  larger  detail  in  the  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.  1.4—8. 
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They  penetrated  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  thence  to  the  Danube,  chap. 
Their  conquests  and  desolations  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  „„,„^  * 
Hungary.  They  passed  the  Danube  on  the  ice.  Of  all  the  cities  hehrt  ui. 
and  fortresses  of  Hungary,  three  only  survived  the  Tartar  invasion; 
and  they  prepared  to  enter  into  the  bosom  of  Germany,  when 
Frederic  ii.  an  emperor  worthy  of  the  crisis,  called  on  England 
and  France,  as  well  as  on  his  German  princes,  to  unite  and  resist 
the  ruinous  aggression^.  The  Tartars  were  awed  by  his  exertions; 
and  after  wasting  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Bulgaria,  they  slowly  retreated  to  the  Volga,  and  Europe  began 
to  respire  from  the  ravages  with  which  these  savage  hordes  had 
afflicted  its  Eastern  frontier^.  This  empire  rather  prepared  the 
way  for  new  changes  than  effected  any,  for  it  decayied  after  a  short 
period  of  terrible  celebrity.  As  they  were  originally  pure  Theists, 
hopes  arose  that  they  might  be  converted;  and  their  Khan  had 
some  communications  with  Europe  ^^,  but  the  impression  was 
neither  permanent  nor  extensive. 

The  other  events  of  this  long  reign;  the  petty  wars  with  France,  Minor 
the  discussions  with  Scotland  ^^  the  bickerings  with  Wales  ^^;  the 
papal  offer  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Richard  the  brother  of  Henry, 

and 

"  ZengisKhan  reigned  from  iao6  to  1227.  d^erence  entre  Us  Latins  e  les  Grius,  e  Ics 

His  successors  conquered  the  north  of  China  Hermins  e  les  Nestorins,  e  les  Jacobins  e  tuz 

in   1234 — the  southern  1  syg-^Persia,   and  les  autres  ki  aurent  la  croiz;  kar  cil  sunt 

the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  1358 — Anatolia  tuit  une  chose  entre  vus.     The  Cham's  libe- 

1242 — 1272 — Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  rality  mnst  have  startled  the  mind  of  St. 

1235 — 1245.  Louis,  for  it  was  almost  satire  for  him,  after 

**  The  alarm  excited  iu  Europe   by  the  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  to  read 

Tartar  successes  may  be  seen  in  the  original  from  a  Tartarian  emperor  such  language  as 

letters  from  persons  in  Hungary,  Poland,  &c.  this:  '*  Cnsi  requerens  nus  ki  li  haut  rois  ne 

describing  them,    in  Matt.  Paris   Additam.  me tte  divisium  entre  aus;  mais  sa  pite  e  sa 

211—^14.     Antichrist  was  thought  to  be  debonairete  soit  sor  tuz  les  Crestiens."  Matt, 

coming,  lb.  p.  213.  Paris  Additam.  179*. 

•*  Matt.  Paris,  770.  He  gives  the  Cham's  "  See  the  treaty  with  this  country,  1  Ry- 

Letter  to  St  Louis,  translated  from  Arabic  mer,  p.  374. 

into  French.  It  announces  a  liberal  toleration  ^  M.  Paris,  570;  624 — 626;  647;  938* 

of  the  Christians,  but  was  not  very  consonant  They  compelled  prince  Edward  to  retreat  in 

with    the    papal    politics,  in   saying,  "11  12^7 •    lb.  p«  943;    Their  borders  became  a 

comande  quen  la  loi  de  Crist  ne  soit  nvU  deserti  p.  958, 
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Lewes. 


and  the  subsequent  grant  of  it  to  his  younger  son  Edmund^  a  dignity 
which  Henry  was  as  eager  to  renounce  as  the  Pope  to  impose^®,  and 
which  was  indeed  so  nominal  that  the  Sicilian  historians  do  not 
condescend  to  notice  it;  it  will  be  of  no  advantage  now  to  detail :  the 
incidents  were  of  small  importance^  and  their  consequences  transient. 
The  disputes  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  increased  in 
iHttemess,  as  the  feithlessness  of  the  sovereign  provoked  the 
turbulence  of  his  barons*^.  Absolved  from  his  oaths  by  the  Popet 
Henry  seized  their  castles,  and  attempted  to  be  arbitrary^.  The 
barons  armed ;  the  award  of  the  French  king  was  unproductive 
of  peace;  and  both  parties  taking  the  field,  die  contest  was  at 
firist  determined  favourably  to  the  barons,  by  the  battle  of  Lewes^ 
in  1264,  where  Edward  lost  the  victory  by  pursuing  too  hx  the 
London  troops,  whom  he  had  defeated  with  his  right  wing.  His 
father  and  uncle  were  taken  prisoners  in  tl^  otlxer  part  o£  the  field. 
His  own  retreat  was  prevented  by  the  moveasient  of  Leicester,  the 
baronial  general ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sitions that  were  submitted  to  him^^  The  barons  now  became 
possessed  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  they  attempted 
to  establish  a  new  constitution^*.  Four  officers  in  every  county 
were  appointed,  with  the  tide  of  conservators,  who  were  ordered 
each  to  chuse  four  knights,  to  meet  in  parMament.  The  parlia- 
ment. 


••  In  1254,  the  Pope  offered  Henry  the 
crown.  Rymer  476.  In  1256,  the  Pope 
ordered  him  to  send  an  army  there  on  pain 
of  excommunication.  lb.  p. ^11.  In  1^57, 
Henry  appointed  his  commissioners  to  re- 
nounce the  ctbwn.  lb.  p.  630. 

**  Henry,  after  his  first  grant  of  it,  re* 
peatedly    swore  to  ktep  Magna  Charta — 


M.  Paris,  86 1.  867.  971 ;  as  often  he  vio- 
lated his  oath,  ib.  86<2.  867.  His  parlia* 
ment  several  times  refused  him  supplies,  ib. 
85«.  882.  8^7.  905. 

•  M.  Paris,  991.  The  papers  in  Rymer'^ 
Fsrdera  give  many  particulars  on  these  trans*- 
actions. 


"  M.  Paris,  995.— Robert  of  Gloucester,  a  contemporary,  says,  that  before  the  battle, 
the  barons  sent  to  request  the  king, 

"  That  he  sholde  vor  Godes  love,  him  bet  undcrstond, 

And  graunte  him  the  gode  lawes,  and  h^bhe  pite  of  is  lond; 
And  hii  him  wolde  serve  wel,  to  vote  and  to  bond." — p.  546. 
According  to  Langioft^  in  Bninne's  translation,  in  answer 

"  The  kyng  said  on  hie,  Symon  jeo  vous  defi«."-^.  217.     **  -Ste  Rymer,  p*  799. 
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mettt,  when  it  met,  named  three  high  commissioners,  who  were    chap. 
invented  with   the  power   of  choosing  nine  counsellors,   to   be 

'-  ,     .  ,  ^  .  .  REIGN  OP 

intrusted    with    the    administration;    when    two   thirds  of   the  bmrtih. 
counsellors  did  not  unite  in  their  opinions,  the  high  commissioners 
were  to   decide;    the  king  might  dismiss  the   counsellors,  with 
the  consent  of  the  oMnmissioners;  and  the  commissioners  them^ 
selves,  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  barons. 

This  singular  system,  of  whose  necessity  and  utility  we  can  now  Battle  of 
but  imperfectly  judge,  but  whose  twidency  if  it  had  Iwsbed  would  *  7^65^' 
have  operated  to  convert  the  English  government  into  an  aristocracy, 
was  not  permanent ;  the  ambition  of  Leicester  was  suspected, 
from  his  retaining  the  prince  Edward  in  confinement;  and  to 
appease  the  rising  clamours,  and  avert  tiie  necessary  opposition  to 
his  power,  he  summoned  a  parliament,  composed  of  two  knight» 
from  every  county,  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough  ^^.  The 
first  measure  of  this  parliament  was  the  release  of  Edward,  who, 
soon  escaping  from  the  authority  of  Leicester,  collected  forces  to 
overthrow  it.  Near  Evesham,  the  prince  surprised  and  defeated 
in  separate  attacks  the  armies  of  both  Leicester  and  his  son,  that 
were  intending  to  unite.  I-»eicester  was  killed,  and  the  king  re- 
covered^. The  royal  authority  was  ik)w  re-established.  The  rest  of 
the  country  submitted  to  it.  The  good  sense  of  Edward  concurred 
with  the  experience  of  past  evils,  to  infiise  a  wiser  and  more 
popular  spirit  into  the  conduct  of  government,  and  its  prudence  was 
rewarded  by  the  internal  tranquillity  which  it  produced  ^*. 

St.  Louis,  desirous  to  begin  his  second  crusade,  invited  Edward  Edward  saili 
to  join  him.     The  prince,  accompanied  by   his  wife  Eleanora^, 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Louis 
to  proceed  to  Palestine ;  but  the  French  king  resolving  to  accom- 

-  Rymer,  p.  80a.  pl^sh 

•*  W.  Rishanger's  Continuation  of  Matt.  "  The  parliament  summoned  in  1267,  were 

Paris,  p.  998.     All  Leicester's  property  was  still   free   enough,  when  asked  for  money, 

confiscated  and  given  to  Edward's  bi  other,  to  refuse  it.    Rishaoger,  p«  1002. 

Rymer,  p,  830.  ••  Rishanger,  ioo6. 
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plishfthe  subjection  of  Tunis,  Edward  retired  to  Sicily,  to  winter. 
Louis  died  in  the  autumn  of  1271,  of  the  plague;  and  his  brother 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  destroyed  the  noble  Conradin  in 
Sicily,  perished  soon  afterwards  at  sea^.  Edward  was  struck  by 
bis  catastrophe,  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  resolved  to  take 
.Acre.  He  succeeded^.  His  force  was  insufficient  for  greater 
exploits ;  but  the  fame  of  Richard  had  impressed  a  dread  of 
English  valour  on  the  Mahomedan  mind,  and  the  prince  by  his 
own  conduct  so  increased  its  alarm,  that  his  assassination  was 
attempted ^^.  It  was  clear  to  his  judgment  that  he  had  not  the 
.means  of  conquest,  and  therefore,  making  a  truce  of  ten  years 
with  the  Saracens,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  found  his 
father  just  expired ^^,  leaving  England,  notwithstanding  her  late 
troubles,  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity,  power,  and  population. 


"^  Riehanger,  1007. 

**  Rishanger  says,  that  he  struck  his 
breast,  and  fervently  exclaimed,  ''  Though 
all  my  compatriots  should  desert  me,  yet  I 
will  go  with  Fowcn,  the  keeper  of  my  pal- 
frey, and  enter  Acre,  though  my  soul  should 
be  separated  from  my  body  in  attempting  it." 
All  the  English  volunteered  to  accompany 
.  him.  p.  1007.  •  Rishanger,  ib. 

'«  He  had  reigned  56  years.  In  1238, 
his  life  was  endangered  by  a  maniac,  who  is 
called  an  armiger  literatus.  He  went  to  the 
palace  at  Woodstock,  and  demanded  of 
Henry  his  kingdom.  The  king  seeing  his 
state  of  mind,  forbad  any  one  to  hurt  him, 
and  he  was  dismissed.  He  found  means  in 
the  night  to  climb  in  at  the  king's  window 
with  an  unsheathed  knife,    and  ran  to  the 


king's  bed,  who  happened  to  be  in  another 
chamber.  One  of  the  queen's  ladies,  who 
was  up,  saw  him,  and  shrieked  violently. 
The  attendants  were  alarmed.  The  maniac 
fastened  the  door.  This  was  at  last  broken, 
and  the  delirious  assassin  secured.  Matt. 
Paris,  474. — Reader !  mark  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  those  times  and  ours. 
After  George  the  Third  had  been  actually 
fired  at  by  Hatfield,  in  the  theatre,  His  Ma- 
jesty magnanimously  forbad  any  one  to 
hurt  the  intending  murderer ;  and  when  be 
was  found  to  be  a  lunatic,  he  was  only  im- 
prisoned for  life.  But  Henry  the  Third,  after 
his  escape,  though  he  saw  this  poor  wretch 
to  be  deranged,  ordered  him  to  be  drawn 
and  quartered^  and  his  mangled  limbs  to  b« 
exposed  upon  a  robber9-cross !  Ib. 


EN^D    OF    THE    FIRST    PART. 
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CHAP.    I. 

EEVIEW  OP  THE  CAUSES   OF    THE    DECLINE    OP    LITERATURE 
BEFORE    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 

^  I  ^HE  general  intellectual  superiority  of  modern  Europe  over     ^^^'^^ 

the  ancient  world,  has  originated  from  the  new  literature,  and  ' ^f-^- 

new  sources  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  which  began  to  be 
cultivated  after  the  tenth  century.  In  England,  the  Norman 
Conquest  forms  that  middle  point  where  the  shade  begins  to  melt 
into  light ;  every  century  that  succeeded  displayed  new  beams  of 
the  advancing  sun ;  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  disappeared,  and  all 
its  continent  became  gradually  and  permanently  enlightened. 

But  to  appreciate  justly  the  illumination  we  enjoy,  and  to 
explore  satisfactorily  its  causes,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the 
actual  state  of  the  literature  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  our 
Gothic  ancestors  overwhelmed  it,  and  the  failure  of  the  efforts 
which  they  made  to  revive  it.  In  this  review,  we  shall  see  that 
when  the  Roman  and  Grecian  mind  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  mind 
of  the  world,  its  incurable  defects  had  made  it  necessary  to  the 

S  C  improvement 
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PART     improvement  of   mankind,    that  the  literature  of   Rome   should 
expire  as  well  as  its  empire.     The  dark  ages  of  Europe  will  then 

LITERARY  ^  .  ^  ... 

HISTORY  OF  appear  to  have  been  an  awful  but  salutary  period  ;  in  which  the 
— V— ^  Gothic  mind  was  prepared  to  emerge  into  literary  activity  and 
original  genius,  exploring  new  mines  of  knowledge,  exercising 
itself  in  new  channels  of  thought,  and  displaying  a  sensibility,  a 
strength,  a  persevering  industry,  and  an  universality,  which  no 
preceding  age  had  witnessed.  England  had  the  distinction  of 
contributing  her  full  proportion  to  this  noble  result;  and  it  will  be 
a  pleasing  subject  of  our  inquiries,  to  trace  the  steps  and  to  expose 
the  causes  of  her  intellectual  progress. 
Decline  of  The  middle  ages,  extending  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  thir- 

Koinan  teeutli,  present  a  gloomy  period  to  our  imaginations — ^an  interval 

empire.  ^f  desolation  and  ignorance— ^o  often  mentioned  and  regretted  as 
to  have  become  almost  proverbial  in  the  history  of  our  literatUFe* 
But  our  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  other  Gothic  tribes,  were  rather 
its  victims  tlian  its  cause :  they  came  into  the  Raman  world  with 
minds  emulous  for  personal  distinction ;  they  sought  thiis  by  war, 
while  warfare  only  would  give  it,  and  they  would  have  courted 
reputation  from  the  pen  as  zealously  as  from  the  sword,  if  tiie  pe» 
would  have  conferred  it.  If  the  love  and  cultivation  of  letters 
had  been  as  vigorous  and  as  honourable  at  Rome  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  as  they  were  in  Greece,  when  the  Romans  mastered 
Corinth,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the  Gothic  barbarians 
would  have  been  captivated  by  the  charms  of  literature,  and  have 
willingly  co-operated  with  the  conquered  to  have  cherished  and 
enlarged  it.  So  Greece,  uncultured,  imbibed  and  improved  the 
literature  of  Egypt;  so  the  rude  conquerors  from  the  Tiber  polished 
tliemselves  from  the  improvements  of  the  Grecian  mind.  But 
when  the  Ostro  Goths,  Heruli  and  Lombards,  invaded  Italy,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  England,  they  found  the  Roman  literature  in  a 

wretched 
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wretched  and  decaying  state.     Admirable  as  it  once  had  been,  it     chap. 

had  outlived  both  its  own  beauty  and  utility ;  and  to  its  degeneracy 

and  decrepitude  must  be  imputed  the  lamented  eclipse  of  mind  literature 

■j^  •  1*1*11  •!  •!  /!••  BEFORE  THE 

and  leannng  which  mvolved  our  ancestors  m  that  night  ot  igno-  normak 
ranee  anjd  vacuity  for  which  they  are  reproached.  But  this  evil  ^^^^^^"'  ^ 
was  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault;  They  met  with  no  teachers 
to  inform  them;  no  living  examples  to  imitate;  no  intellectual 
merit  around  them  to  respect  or  to  imbibe ;  and  it  was  not  unna- 
tural that  they  should  neglect  or  despise  what  no  one  near  them 
either  valued  or  pursued. 

The  period  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  Romans  had  been  as 
brief  as  sudden.  It  came  upon  them  like  a  floods  from  their 
conquest  of  Greece  ^ ;  but  it  passed  as  rapidly  away.  From  Ennius 
to  Quintilian,  it  lasted  little  more  than  three  centuries,  and  then 
declined  with  greater  celerity  than  it  had  improved.  All  that  is 
most  valuable  in  Roman  authors  was  produced  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  of  our  aera;  from  that  time  the  empire 
became  more  and  more  barren  of  intellectual  harvests :  literature 
not  only  degenerated  in  kind,  but  fell  into  a  low  estimation,  and 
was  cultivated  by  few.  So  steadily  continuous  was  the  decay,  that 
if  the  Barbarians  had  not  broken  up  the  empire,  letters,  from  the 
unceasing  operation  of  the  debilitating  causes  that  were  in  action, 
would  have  sunk  into  dotage  and  inanity. 

Some  of  the  more  intellectual  of  the  Romans  themselves  per-  Ascribed  by 
ceived,  lamented,  and  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  decline,  in  ^^^heh^* 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.     In  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  ^^^^^  ^«g®- 
ascribed  by  some  to  Tacitus,  by  others  to  Quintihan,  we  find  their 

literary 

'  In  Cicero's  Oration  for  Archias,  and  in  of  literature  into  Rome  from  Greece.   Cato's 

bis  dialogues  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia,  learning  Greek  in   his  old  age,  shews  the 

which  are  so  valuable  for  the  traits  they  have  eagerness  with  which  the  Romans  applied 

preserved  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  to  it. 
we  have  his  sentiments  on  the  introduction 

3c2 
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PART     literary  deterioration    acknowledged,  and  traced    to    their  social 
LITERARY     dcgcnerac v  :  "  Who  is  ignorant  that  eloquence  and  the  other  polite 
HISTORY  or  arts  have  decayed  from  their  ancient  glory,  not  from  a  dearth  of 
-*  men,  but  from  the  dissipation  of    our  youth,    the  negligence  of 
parents,  the  ignorance  of  teachers,  and  the  oblivion  of    ancient 
manners  ?  These  evils,  first  originating  in  the  capital,  spread  through 
Italy,  and  now  overflow  all  our  provinces*." 

In  the  next  century,  we  have  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
genius,  and  the  scarcity  of  its  valuable  produce,  exposed  and 
regretted  by  Longinus.  He  also  traces  the  evil  to  moral  causes. 
In  addition  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  he  says,  "  Avarice,  tiiat 
disease  of  which  the  whole  world  is  sick  beyond  m  cure,  aided  by 
VOLUPTUOUSNESS,  holds  us  fast  in  chains  of  thraldom;  or,  rather, 
overwhelms  life  itself,  as  well  as  all  that  live,  in  the  depths  of 
misery:  for,  love  of  money  is  the  disease  which  renders  us 
most  abject;  and  love  of  pleasure,  is  that  which  renders  us  most 
corrapt^/'  His  continuing  observations  illustrate  his  complaint 
with  all  the  force  of  his  elevated  style*.     The  historian  of  the 

following 


'  Dial,  de  Orat  s.  a8.— -He  details  the  pro- 
gress of  a  Roman  education  in  his  day.  The 
boy  was  first  committed  to  a  Greek  maid- 
servant^ then  to  some  of  the  vilest  of  the 
slaves  ;  and  with  their  tales  and  errors  his 
young  mind  was  filled.  Neither  the  domestics, 
nor  even  his  own  parents,  cared  what  they 
did  before  hrm,  but  accustomed  him  to  volup- 
tuousness and  licentiousness.  Impudence  soon 
followed,  and  a  contempt  both  of  others  and 
of  himself;  and  a  passion  for  players,  glaedi- 
ators^  and  horses,  ibus  became  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  city  and  age.  lb.  s.  29.  The 
disgusting  state  of  Roman  manners,  as  im- 
plied b^  Petronius,  and  satirized  by  JuvenaT 
and  Lucian,  is  an  expressive  commentary  on 
such  an  education. 

'  Longinus,  vfp«  v^v^,  s.  44.  I  cite  the 
English  from  Dr.  Smith's  snirited  transla? 


tion,  pp.  176.  178. — Fabricius  recapitulates 
the  many  writings  of  his  that  we  have  lost, 
in  his  Bib.  Graeca,  t.  4.  p.  443—448. 

*  "  When  once  such  corruption  infects  an 
age,  it  gradually  spreads  and  becomes  uni- 
versal. The  faculties  of  the  soul  will  then 
grow  stupid;  their  spirit  will  be  lost;  and 
good  sense  and  genius  ouist  Ke  in  ruins,  whea 
the  care  and  study  of  man  is  engaged  about 
the  mortal,  the  worthless  part  of  himself, 
and  he  has  ceased  to  cultivate  virtue,  and 
polish  his  nobler  part,  the  soul/'  Longin.  ib. 
The  satire  of  Juvenal  has  been  called 
coarse  ;  and  that  of  Horace,  refined:  The  real 
dilference  was,  that  the  manners  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  Horace,  were  almost  virtue, 
in  comparison  with  their  depravity  in  tb« 
time  of  Juvenal. 
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following  age,  his  own  work  an  example  of  the  literary  declinef,     CHAP, 
describes  the  Romans  as  forsaking  all  literary  study,  and  cul-  ^^^^  '^ 
tivating,  instead,  singing,  music,  and  pantomime.     The  lower  sort  literature 
passed  their  nights  at  dice,  or  in  taverns^  or  at  theatrical  inde-  korman 
cencies;  and  the  great  mass^  of  all  classes,  wasted  their  time  in  ^^^^^^^^^'  . 
criticising   horse-races  and    charioteers.     Their  emulation  lay  in 
contending  who  should  have  the  loftiest  cars,  or  the  most  gorgeous 
apparel,    deformed,  from  their  bad  taste,  with  large  figures  of 
animals;   or    in    haunting   the   childless  richy  in   hope  of  being 
named  the  heir^.     We  cannot  read  his  picture  of  the   state  of 
literature  in  the  fourth  century,  without  perceiving  that  the  Gothic 
sword  was  not  wanted  to  erase  it  from  the  Roman  mind*.     So 
dead  to  intellectual  excitement  had  this  degraded  people  by  the 
sixth  century  become,  that  they  defrauded  the  public   teachers 
of  their  stipends  for  the  education  of  youth,  while  they  were  lavish 
of  the  revenues  on  theatrical  representations :  and  it  was  a  Goth 
who  was  so  struck  with  the  absurdity,  as  to  remark  and  to  censure  it, 
and  to  restore  to  the  national  instructors  their  just  compensations^. 

The  loss  of  the  Roman  liberties — the  result  of  Roman  vices — 
by  closing  those  avenues  of  distinction  and  exertion  which  connect 
personal  vanity  and  ambition  with  intellectual  exercise  and  im- 
provement, contributed  to  increase  the  literary  degradation  of  the 
empire®.     Mental    eminence   giving   no  substantial  benefits,  but  .» 

fixing 

*  Ammianus  Marccllious,  1.  14.  c.  6.  arta    are   expelled   from   the    city   without 

•  Me  says,  **  The  few  houses  before  cele-  mercy,  while  the  mimae  and  three  thousand 
brated  for  serious  studies,  now  abound  with  danctrs  are  retained  ia  their  room."  Aram, 
the  sports  of  a  base  sloth,  resounding  vocal  Marcel.  1.  14.  c.  6.  p.  18 — 24. 

echoes  and    tiie  tinkling  of   lutes.     For  a  ^  See  Athalaric's  Letter,  Cassiod.  £p.  l.g. 

philosopher,  there  is  now  a  singer;  and  in  ep.  2i.pr253. 

the  place  of  the  orator,  is  the   teacher  of         •  It  is  finely  said  by  Longinus,  "  Liberty 

ludicrous  arts.     The  libraries  are  shut  like  produces  noble  sentiments  in  men  of  genius* 

sepulchres    for  ever;   hydraulic  organs  are  It  invigorates  their  hopes,  excites  an  honour- 

the   fashion  instead,   and  lyres  as  large  as  able   emulation,   and   inspires   an  ambitioA 

chariots,  and  the  instruments  of  the  actors  and  thirst  of  excelling."  f.  44^  p.  173^ 
gesticulations.    The  followers  of  t4ie  liberal 
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PART  fixing  on  its  possessor  the  jealous  eye  of  a  military  despot,  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  pursuit.  The  love  of  distinction,  which  cUnes 
ijisTORYOF  SO  close  to  the  human  heart,  sought  its  gratification  in  the  safer 
but  degrading  competition  of  accumulating  wealth  and  expensive 
luxury,  or  voluntarily  debased  and  suppressed  its  own  energies  in 
sensuality  and  sloth  ^. 

Even  in  Constantinople,  which  the  Goths  never  subdued, 
literature  lingered  in  a  wretched  state,  from  the  fourth  century 
to  the  fifteenth,  affording  some  evidence  of  the  condition  to  which 
it  would  have  hastened  in  the  West,  if  Alaric  and  Odoacer  had 
never  conquered  the  Capitol,  and  no  Lombards  had  descended 
from  the  Alps. 

Hence  when  the  Goths  told  their  queen  that  letters  had  no 
connexion  with  courage,  and  that  boys  accustomed  to  preceptors 
rods,  would  never  learn  to  face  the  sword  and  the  spear ^^;  the 
sentiment  was  less  the  effusion  of  their  barbarism  than  of  their 
experience.  The  Roman  civilization  having  become  a  debasing 
effeminacy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  rude  forefathers  c<mi- 
founded  the  principle  with  its  perversion,  the  corrupt  depravation 
with  the  original  excellence  ^^ 

The  Gothic  nations,  although  ignorant,  were  not  averse  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters.  Their  great  Theodoric,  the  Ostro-Gothic 
sovereign  of  Italy,  earnestly  encouraged  them,  and  tried,  through 

his 

•  The  history  of  Rome,  from  Marius  to 
Domitian,  proves  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  private  virtue  and  pohtical  liberty. 
The  vices  of  Rome  made  it  impossible  for 
its  freedom  to  continue.  The  more  profligate 
a  nation  becomes,  the  more  tyrannical  it» 
government  must  be,  or  the  society  could  not 
exist.  If  the  Roman  gentlemen  have  been 
truly  drawn   by    the    arbiter   elegantiarum, 


Golhic 
nations  not 
unwilling 
to  acquire 

literature. 


the 

Kero  and  Caligula  were  more  suitable  em- 
perors for  thum,  than  Titus  or  the  Antonines. 
A  nation  of  wild  beasts  could  be  governed 


only  by  a  wild  beast — wickedness  by  wicked* 
ness, 

'^  Procopius  has  transmitted  to  us  this  cir- 
cumstance. Goth.  Hist.  1. 1.  p.  144.  ed.GroL 

"  The  contempt  into  which  the  Roman 
name  had  sunk,  from  the  degeneracy  of  the 
people,  is  forcibly  implied  by  the  sentiment 
of  Luithprand,  in  the  tenth  century.  H« 
says,  *'  We  Loifibards  disdained  them,  and 
we  put  upon  our  enemies  no  other  contumely, 
than  to  say,  Thou  Roman  I" 
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his  minister  Cassiodorus,  to  animate  the  Italians  to  the  love  of 
study  ^^  His  daughter  Amalasonta  favoured  them  ^^;  the  prince, 
Athalaric,  her  son,  revived  the  public  schools  of  literature  at  Rome^ 


CHAP. 
I. 


.14. 


CONQUEST. 


DECLINE  OP 
LITER ATURI 

and  Theodat,  the  next  'Gothic  sovereign,  learnt  Greek  and  Latin,  norman 
and  was  fond  of  Plato  *'^.  Even  the  ruder  Lombards,  who  &uc^ 
ceeded  them  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  became  at  last  susceptible 
of  the  influence  of  literature,  for  a  grammarian  is  mentioned 
about  700,  whom  the  Lombard  king  so  much  loved,  as  to  give 
him  a  staff  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ^^ ;  and  when  Charlemagne 
attacked  their  kingdom,  he  found  a  teacher  at  Pisa,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  first  knowledge  of  grammar  ^'^,  and  another  man 
of  letters,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  History  of  the 
Lombard  nation^®. 

In  Spain — in  France — as  soon  as  their  Gothic  conquerors  were 
settled  in  their    acquisitions,  they  began  to  cultivate   literature* 
In  our  own  Islands,  the  readiness  to  improve  was   equally  con- 
spicuous. 

"  The  king  in  many  of  his  epistles,  com- 
posed by  Casfiiodoros,  expresses  his  regard 
for  literature.  He  tells  Eugenius,  that  he 
has  chosen  him  to  the  questura,  "  because  he 
tvae  laudably  following  the  studies  of  litera- 
ture, that  the  dignity  of  letters  might  be- 
come the  reward  of  his  honourable  labour." 
£p.  12.  p.  14-  He  informs  the. senate,  that 
he  has  raised  a  person  to  the  honour  of 
magistracy,  who  was  resplendent  with  literary 
tuition,  that  he  might  wear  dignity  in  name 
as  he  possessed  it  in  merit.  Ep.  13.  p.  15. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  appointed  another 
to  be  the  rector  decuriarum.  Ep.  21.  p.  136. 

"  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind. — 
She  restored  to  the  children  of  Boethius  and 
Syromachus  their  fathers  possessions  ;  and 
educated  her  son  in  letters,  though  her 
countrymen  opposed  it.  Procopius  Goth. 
Hist.  1.  1.  p.  143.  She  told  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  that  letters  adorned  human  nature. 
i.  10.  ep.  3.  p.  261. 


"  His  edict  for  this  purpose  state?,  that 
it  was  infamous  that  any  thing  should  be 
taken  from  the  teachers  of  youth,  who 
should  rather  be  excited  to  their  glorious 
studies.  He  proceeds  to  praise  grammar, 
music,  and  eloquence.  1.  9.  ep.  21.  p.  252. 

"  Procopius  Goth.  Hist.  1.  1.  p.  145.  154. 

*•  Paul.  Diac.  de  Gest.  Langob.  1.  6.  c.  7. 
Muratori  intimates,  that  the  author  remarks 
this  as  if  a  notable,  and  therefore  rare  thing, 
Ant.  Ital.  p.  810.  The  truth  is,  that  Paulus 
particularizes  him,  because  he  was  the  uncle 
of  his  own  preceptor.  Sotne  time  before 
this  rewarded  grammarian,  the  Lombards 
had  an  historian  named  Secundus.  Paul. 
Diac.   1.  4.  c.  42.  and  I.  3.  c.  30. 

"  Muratori. 

*•  This  was  Paulus  Diaconus,  whose  His- 
tory has  survived  to  us.  From  his  work  we 
derive  almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  early 
transactions  of  this  people,  as  the  more 
ancient  narrative  of  Secundus  has  perished. 
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i  ^  PART     fipicuous,     Ireland,  though  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  die  wildest 

region  of  the  West,  yet  was  so  teachable  and  so  emulous  of 

r  LITERARY  ,     °  ^  .  .  •  . 

[  HISTORY  OF    instruction,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  she  was  an 

^  ^LJ^  example  to  all  Europe  for  the  literary  attainments  of  her  natives  ^^ 

,;j  The  Anglo-Saxons  as  eagerly  imbibed  tiie   lessons  of  the  two 

monks  sent  from  Rome  to  preside  over  their  clergy,  and  furnished 
a  Bede  and  an  Alcuin  to  be  the  instructors  of  Europe*^!  It 
was  not  therefore  the  mental  inaptitude  or  aversion  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  study,  which  kept  them  illiterate. 

But  although  the  Gothic  nations  would  have  eagerly  studied  lite- 
rature, if  they  had  found  it  in  a  flourishing  or  valuable  state,  yet  it 
was  happy  for  mankind  that  the  intellectual  dechne  of  the  Roman 
world  was  such,  as  to  discourage  and  prevent  their  cultivation  of  that 
learning,  which  had  lost  all  its  prime^'al  vigour  and  social  utility* 
The  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  had  become  not  only  ineffective 
to  human  improvement,  but  was  in  some  of  its  objects  so  erroneous, 
and  had  been  so  perverted,  as  to  be  deteriorating  and  impeding  it. 
I  feel  that  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  when  I  speak  of 
the  defects  and  evil  consequences  of  that  classical  literature,  which 
we  are  educated  to  revere  in  our  youth,  and  to  panegyricise  ever 
afterwards.  But  the  character  of  this  Work  is  meant  to  be 
a  dispassionate  independence  of  thought;  a  temperate  freedom 
of  inquiry:  and  though   I   may  often   fail  to  convince,   and  no 

doubt 

*•  Bede,  1.  3.  c.;28.  and  Usher,  Vet.  Ep.  Another  was  Duncant,  whose  Commentary 

Iliber.  Sylloge.  Dubl.  1632.  on  Martianus  Capella,  addressed  to  his  pupils 

"  See  Murutori,  Ant.  lul.  p.  814.     Our  at  Rheinis,  is  in  MS.  in  the  same  library, 

Alcuin  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Char-  Bib.  Reg.  15.  A  3-2.   And  see  Heric's  Letter, 

looiagne  and  liis  age.  One  of  his  Iribh  assist-  in  876,  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Joannes 

aiits  iu   the  great  task  of  instructing  France  Erigena's  Letter,  in  2  Anglo-Sax.  p.  377.    In 

and  Italy,  was  Claudius  Scotus,  whose  Cum-  an  ancient  catalogue  in  the  monastery  at 

mentary    on    the    Galatians    is   printed    iti  Pavia,    written  in   the  tenth   century,  is  a 

1    Biblioth.  Magna  Patr.  p.  794 ;  and  whose  book  in  Irish,  under   the  head   of  "  Books 

Wuik  onSt.  Matthew  is  iuMh.  in  the  British  given     by     Dungal     precipuus    Scotomm.* 

Mubeum.    Bib.  Reg.  2.    c.  10.  and  4.   c.  8.  Murat.  Ant.  Ital.  1.  p.Sai. 
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doubt  shall  occasionally  err,  I  hope  my  remarks  will  be  read  t^^ith    chAp, 
that  candour  with  which  I  will  endeavour  to  express  ihem. 

^  DECLINE  OF 

We  have  been  indebted  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  so  large  literature 
a  part  of  our  intellectual  attainments,  that  we  rarely  allow  our-  korman 
selves  to  consider  their  works  in  any  other  light  than  their  utility;  conquest. 
and  indeed  they  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  mental  improve-  J^  ^^^^^^ 
ment  of  mankind,  that  our  gratitude  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  bad  bccom* 
benefaction.     But  human  genius  is  usually  more  adapted  to  the  to  improve 
age  in  which  it  appears,  than   to  the  times  that  succeed;    its     ^^^^ 
effusions  create  improvements  around  it,  which  diminish  its  own 
future  value.     New  genius,  with  new  materials  and  new  views, 
and  acting  in  new  directions,  is  then  wanted.     This  appears;  it 
benefits;  and  it  becomes  obsolete  in  its  turn,  from  the  good  which 
it  has  imparted.     Thus  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindar,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  successively  arose  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.     In  some 
degree  the  creatures  of  the  age  they  adorned,  they  wrote  for  its 
necessities,  its  taste,  and   its  approbation. '  Each  of  them  left 
society  better  for  his  appearance,  and  therefore  requiring  other 
teachers  to  carry  on  its  progression.     But  when,  from  political  or 
moral  changes,  the  maimers   and  spirit  of  the  succeeding  ages 
prove  unfavourable  to  the  evolution  of  fresh  talent,  the  progress 
of  mind   becomes  stationary,  and  soon,  receiving  no  impulse  to 
advance  by  the  rise  of  further  benefactors,  the  cultivation  that 
has  been  produced  begins  then  to  retrograde  and  decline,  from 
the  operation  of  its  own   imperfections,  and  from   the   adverse 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  experienced  this  fate. 
Both,  in  ajl  their  parts,  successively  benefited  the  world;  but  both 
had  some  peculiar  tendencies,  which,  though  beneficial  in  their 
first  appearance,  yet  afterwards  became  mischievous.  These, 
unfortunately,  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  education  and  popular 

favour, 
3D 
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fkvQiatf  as  the  moral  and  pdiitical  state  of  the  em^e  declined. 
They  increased  the  degeneracy  which  fostered  them;  till  literature 
itself  was  ruined  by  their  operation^  and  became  penicious  to 
human  teason,  and  tmworthy  of  its  pursuit.  These  corrupting 
agents  were»  the  Grecian  sophistry  and  the  Roman  rhetoric. 

When  Socrates  diverted  the  Athenian  mind  from  the  study  of 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy^  to  moral  and  political  dispu-- 
tation,  he  seemed  to  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon  his  species; 
and  if  his  authority  and  example  had  only  given  to  ethics  and 
polity  a  fair  proportion  of  philosophic^  discussion,  the  boon  which 
he  imparted  Would  have  been  great.  But  Socrates  loved  victory 
as  well  as  truth;  he  sought  often  to  confute  rather  than  to  instruct; 
a  subtle  distinction  was  as  valuable  in  his  eyes  as  a  sound 
judgment:  he  prefenfed  debate  to  observation,  logic  to  know- 
ledge^^. Hence,  without  perhaps  fully  intending  it,  he  excited  in 
the  Athenian,  and,  through  that,  in  the  Grecian  mind,  a  love  and 
practice  of  sophistical  ingenuity,  vhich,  abandoning  the  patient 
study  of  nature,  Mtd  the  calm  decisions  of  steady  judgment, 
sought  only  to  shine  in  argument  and  contrmersy.  His  acute 
method  of  confuting  his  adversary,  was  refined  upon  with  incremed 
effect  by  Plato *^;  and  Aiistotle,   transcending   both    in   logical 

acuteness, 


^  "  Socrates  has  been  delineated  by  three 
contemporaries:— Aristophanes,  Plato,  and 
Xenophen ;  and  bj  all  dramatically.  Each 
has  puitued  his  own  taste  iti  exhibiting  ihe 
conversation  of  the  philosopher.  The  sati- 
lizing  comedian  has  drawn  him  a  mere 
sophist;  his  dialectic  disciple,  Plato,  has 
exhibited  him  arguing  and  refining  in  a  way 
that  approaches  much  nearer  to  sophistry 
than  the  simpler  Xenophon  has  chosen  to 
pourlray.  I  doubt  if  yve  have  the  real 
Socrates  from  either,  unless  we  take  his  fea- 
tures from  all.  Indeed  when  we  consider 
that  Cicero  deduces  the  Academical  Sect, 


always  debating  and  Bev#r  deciding,  from 
Socrates — profecta  k  Socrate,  repetita  ab 
Arcesila,  ccmiinnata  k  Carneade  (DeNat. 
Deor.  1. 1.  p.  14)^1  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
Aristop)ianes  caricatured,  yet  that  he  saw 
justly  the  tendency  of  the  menial  habit  which 
Socrates  was  practising.  Luciaa  also  treats 
Socrates  with  disrespect;  and  Maxim.  Tyrius^ 
in  four  discourses,  strives  hard  to  justify  him* 
"  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  'AW* 
/A»nfd,o99VfiMra  of  Xenophon,  which  consists  of 
the  conversations  of  Socrates,  with  the  works 
of  Plato,  which  are  all  dialogues  of  the  saiM 
revered  Sage,  without  supposing  either  that 

Plato 
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acuteoe^S)  kve«4«(i  sy$jbems  and  fornix  of  mtiMefsfmX  debate^ 
which  shaifieiMad  ;t^e  wbtilisiog  t^ienta  ^f  ey<erjr  mAy  aQd  filled 
Greece  Mith  wcM^lgra,  ^kh  coinU^[idiQg  «ystein9>  wd  evcirlastuig 
ooBtfiOversy^^.  Aa  ^lectri^  fNctiyky  became  t^  cbarictar  of  the 
Greciaa  vaiad ;  but:  ijb  was  restlessoaws  withotuit  produce.  AptsOed 
by  etenoal  debate,  iiever  eq^dmg  but  m  sceptiouw  thid;  moek^  all 
xoaral  ^iociple,  (V  ^  a  keener  resolution  to  reaudDte  the  weapon 
and  refigk^  the  baMle;  the  Gxeciau  lort  the  tact  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  eiitber.  mora^l  <CNr  phyNfidl  Aruidh,  and  both  (he  abitJaty 
mid  the  wiah  «o  acquii^  it^*  The  doa^iig  knowiledge  of  hb  day, 
that  precedk^  ;^e3  had  acquired,  he  ifnbib^  as  it  paesed,  for  i^ 
showy  or  offensive  intility;  but  he  added  nothdbg  to  its  aisiount; 
and  judgiVfcent  was  dkipersed  in  disputatious  \peMitmmiy.  Personal 
distinctioa  by  argument  becomii^  the  actuating  porindiple  of  aU, 
and  the  dtifeat  of  a  competitor  the  favourite  object,  the  mental 
evil  was  prolific  of  moral  disorder ;  and  falahood^  faithlessness, 
and  profligacy,  became  the  (characteristics  of  a  Grecian  ^^. 

When  RoiBie  aspired  to  prevail  in  the  ^empire  of  letters,  eihe 

ceftainly 


CHAP. 
L 

BEBOR^  T0E 

VQ9MAV 

CONQUEST. 


Rhetorical 
literature  of 
Rome. 


Plato  has  remembered  aud  imitated  Lis 
master's  most  artful  mamier  of  disputing,  or 
has  refined  upon  it  to  exhibit  his  own  genius. 
When  I  aee,  in  Xenophon,  Socrates  conde- 
scending to  teach  a  courtezan  how  to  practise 
her  trade,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  loved  a 
reputjation  for  ingenuity  fuU  afi  much  as 
moral  utility. 

^  Aristotle  took  the  art  of  debate  out  of 
the  dialogue  form  of  Plato,  and  gajve  it  that 
regular  and  well-organized  system,  which 
long  seduced  the  acute  and  speculative  of 
various  ages  and  nations, 

••  The  three  hundred  opinions  on  happiness 
which  the  Grecian  schools  maintained,  are 
a  sufficient  elucidation  of  their  lovetf  useless 
and  endless  disputation.  Perhaps  the  best 
account,  in  the  fewest  words,  of  the  absurd 
and  contradictory  opinions  of  the  Greek  phi- 


lofiophefBi  «v€n  the  greatest,  on  the  awful 
subject  of  the  Deity;  and  of  their  gross  self- 
inconsistencies,  even  of  Aristotle ;  is  in  the 
Bketch  drawn  by  Velleius,  in  Cicero's  de  Nat. 
Deoxum.  These  qpinious  he  truly  calls  noa 
philosophorum  judicia  sed  delirantium  som- 
nia.  1.  1.  p.3^a.  ^Glasg.jed. 

*  Luci40  fdt  the  diversity  of  the  Grecian 
philosophic  sects,  and  their  disputes  and  eon- 
tradictory  dives,  to  be  <jo  absurd,  th^t  he  is 
perpetually  satirizing  them.  Maximus  Tyrius, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
says  emphatically — "  If  you  place  philosophy 
in  words  and  names  and  artifices  of  phrase ; 
in  argument,  contention,  and  sophisms ;  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  a  master.  All  things  with 
us  are  full  of  sophists.  Thi^  is  a  flourishing 
profession,  and  manifest  to  every  one.'^ 
Dissert.  37.  ed.  Heins.  p.  218. 

3d3 
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PART  certainly  introduced  into  them  a  masculine  decision  and  steadiness 
LiTERAiiY  ^^  thought,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  which  promised  to  correct 
HISTORY  OP  the  volatility  and  perversions  of  the  Grecian  mind.     In  Cicero 

ENGLAND.  .  . 

• ^— '  and  Seneca,  in  Tacitus  and  Quintilian,   a  good  sense,  a  moral 

wisdom,  a  sound  thoughtfulness  appear,  which  are  rarely  to  be 
found  so  continuous,  and  so  little  mixed  with  verbosity  and 
absurdity,  in  any  Grecian  writers.  But  unfortunately,  from  the 
nature  of  the  civil  institutions  of  Rome,  oratory  became  the 
fashionable  object  of  all  Roman  education.  It  was  indeed,  at 
first,  oratory  formed  on  the  largest  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that 
books,  instructors,  or  personal  labour,  could  supply^;  it  was; 
oratory  actuated  by  the  noblest  impulses  that  a  free  state  could 
create,  or  a  cultivated  mind  obey*^.  But  when  her  republic  fell, 
and  her  morals  vanished,  the  orator  dwindled  to  the  mere  rheto- 
rician ;  the  verbal  diction  became  the  subject  of  general  pursuit^ 
j  not  the   full-fed  mind;  the  trick  and  the  deceit,  not  conviction 

and   honourable    persuasion.     The  effects  were  most   pernicious. 

1  Rhetoric,  like  sophistry,  separated  from  real  principle,  is  a  selfish 

combatant,  who  aims  at  personal  display,  and  prefers  victory  to 
justice;  it  deludes  both  its  author  and  his  audience;  it  enervates 
r  the  judgment  which  uses  it,  and  spoils  the  mind  accustomed  to 

hear  it:  aiming  to  overpower  the  reason,  by  exciting  the  sympathy, 

it  abandons  knowledge  for  phrase,  sense  for  sound,  and  truth  for 

.  gesture,    declamation,    and    delusion.      But  when  the   Grecian 

^  sophistry  became  combined  with  the   Roman  spirit  of  oratory, 

,  the  perversion  of  the  human  mind  reached  its  height.    Controversy 

became 

I 

I  **  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise  de  Oratore,  is         "  Quintilian  begins  his  twelfth  book  with 

emphatic  on  this  point.    Quintilian  urges  proving,  that  virtue  is  iudispeasable  to  the 

the  acquisition  of  logic,  ethics  and  natural  orator.    He  calls  it  the  quality  by  which  we 

philosophy,  law  and  history,  music  and  geo-  approach  nearest  to  the  nature  of   Deitj 

metry,  1.  12  and  1.  i.  itself.  1.  ia»  c.  a. 
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became  the  delight  of  the  studious;  Pyrrhonism  coirupted  the  CHAP, 
philosopher;  and  cavil  and  declamation  characterized  their  lite-  B^cLnrioF 
rature^.     So  inveterate  was  the  intellectual  mischief,  that  even  mtbratum 

BBFORfiTHE 

the  genius  of  Christianity,  which  condemned  it,  sank  into  its  mormah 
trammels;  and  a  dogmatical,  passionate,  rhetorical,  and  polemical  ^^^^^^^^*  . 
theology  appeared  in  Greece,  which  ruined  its  judgment  and 
feeling,  repeatedly  stained  its  streets  with  human  blood  *^,  and 
has  infected  religious  discussions  ever  since.  We  cannot  read 
the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of  their  contemporary  Pagan 
philosophers,  and  many  Latin  controversialists,  without  perceiving 
that  we  are  not  conversing  with  men  of  sound  judgment,  expansive 
knowledge,  moral  feeling,  or  elevated  intellect-— but  for  the  most 
part  with  the  rhetor  and  the  sophist;  with  verbose  and  declamatory 
egotists;  with  men  fertile  to  envy,  in  the  concatenation  of  words, 
and   in  the  tactics   of  phrase;   with  intellectual  gladiators  and 

theatrical 


*  Indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  in  an 
age  when  the  followers  of  Epicurus  were 
inculcating  atheism  and  materialism,  and  dis- 
couraging the  study  of  the  sciences  ? — when 
those  of  Aristippus  were  urging  sensual 
pleasures  to  be  the  summum  bonum — when 
those  of  Pyrrho  doubted  the  existence  of 
every  thing  ^and  the  Academics  disputed 
equally  on  both  sides  of  every  question,  this 
day  arguing  in  favour  of  justice,  and  the 
next  day  against  it,  as  Carneadcs  did  even 
before  Cato — when  the  Peripatetics  used  in 
their  syllogistic  organ um,  the  means  of 
eternal  debate — when  the  Stoics  contended 
against  all— and  the  Eclectics  increased  the 
Babel  confusion  of  philosophy,  by  struggling 
to  unite  all — And  especially,  when  we  find 
from  Quintilian,  that  these  disputants  seemed 
bound  to  their  different  sects  by  a  sort  of 
religious  obligation,  and  thought  themselves 
guilty  of  something  criminal  if  they  deserted 


the   persuasion  which  they   had  once   em- 
braced?    Inst.  J.  12.  c.  2. 

*  On  the  religious  and  civil  factions  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Grecian  hierarchy, 
see  Gibbon's  History,  in  many  places.  Under 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  Grecians,  who 
had  treacherously  concealed  stones  and  dag- 
gers under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred  at  a 
solemn  festival,  3,000  of  their  Blue  adversa- 
ries. The  Blues  retaliated  bitterly.  In  the 
Nika  sedition,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in 
which  both  factions  engaged,  the  Blues 
signalized  the  fury  of  their  repentance ;  and 
it  is  computed  that  above  30,000  persons 
were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuous 
carnage  of  the  day.  Gibbon  Hist.  c.  40.  v.  4* 
pp.  61.  69.  Mr.  Gibbon  loves  to  describe  the 
controversies  and  conflicts  of  the  Grecian 
clergy.  His  satirical  portrait  is  an  important 
accession  to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  as  it 
makes  such  conduct  too  odious  to  be  reacted. 
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iheatrical  exhibitorfi,  to  whom  debate  was  the  most  felic^Miiig 
employraenl^  and  popular  applaufle  a  necessary  sufikenaHoe^. 

The  rhetcHTical  spiiit  gave  a  character  of  dedafaatioR  to  aU  tibe 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  after  the  second  oentury,  and  shaped 
and  governed  their  studious  education^.  On  this  principle  their 
minds  w^^  taught  to  think  and  write ;  and  it  is  amusing  so  see 
Cassiodorus,  osie  of  the  last  of  the  literary  Romans,  the  chief 
minister  of  Theodoric,  striving  to  pen  his  sovereign's  official  orders 
with  the  elabovate  amplifications  of  the  orator  ^\  »« 


*  Th6  logical  and  metaphysical  works  of 
Ammonias,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Jamblichos, 
Porphyiy,  and  others  of  the  philosophers, 
have  given  me  the  impression  mentioned  in 
the  text.  The  controversisil  works  of  the 
Greek  fathers  display  the  same  mind  and 
manner  on  different  subjects,  with  additional 
acrimony.  In  Mr.  Boyd's  elegant  Selections 
from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  orations 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  we  see  their  rhetoric 
in  profusion.  The  feeling  of  egotism,  never 
concealed,  pervades  all  their  discourses.  It 
must  have  beeo  the  national  characteristic, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  so  much  expressed, 
and  could  not  have  been  so  patiently  endured. 
In  St.  Gregory's  funeral  oration  on  his  bro* 
ther,  we  have  a  specimen  how  anxious  the 
preacher  was,  even  on  this  melancholy  occa<* 
sion,  to  protrude  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
audience.  See  Mr.  Boyd's  translation,  pp«  laa, 

ias»  i«7»  »3^;  '39— H8- 

^  Rhetorical  sophistry  has  been  so  en- 
grafted in  the  Grecian  literature  and  genius, 
that  it  is  even  now  reviving  with  the  reviving 
literature  of  modem  Greece.  Constautinos 
Oikonomos,  the  present  professor  of  philology 
at  Smyrna,  has  found  it  necessary,  in  t&e 
preliminary  discourses  to  bis  Ti^m  Pvrofix?;, 
lately  printed  at  Vienna,  to  caution  his 
pupils  against  it :  **  Exercise  your  intellec- 
tual faculties  with  all  the  dignity  that 
becomes  a  man,  but  avoid  those  disputations 


and  wranglings  in  which  the  Sophists  of  tmr 
day  so  greatly  delight.  The  present  state  of 
literature  in  Greece  is  not  -«•  dbsolslelj 
wretched,  as  that  oar  youths  should  abandon 
themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  pro« 
Uems  and  •opfaiams  of  dialectics.'*  Paaor. 
No.  99.  p.  1062. 

"  The  object  of  the  order  was,  that  Sym- 
machus  should  cause  a  sou,  who  had  at- 
tempted  parricide,  to  be  brought  belbre  him 
for  judgment — It  is  introduced  with  two 
pages  of  rhetorical  common-place  on  fiUal 
ingratitude,  with  such  imagerical  arguments 
as  these :  **  The  whelps  of  wild  beasts 
follow  their  parents ;  the  shoots  of  trees  do 
not  quarrel  with  their  stem ;  the  branch  of 
the  vine  obeys  its  own  stock ;  and  shall  man 
differ  with  his  own  source  ?~*The  care  of  the 
ancestor  does  not  shun  the  seas  themselves, 
excited  by  cruel  tempests,  that  he  may  gaia 
by  foreign  merchandise  what  he  may  leave 
his  children.  The  birds  themselves,  aeeking 
food,  stain  not  their  nature  with  ingrati* 
tudc — ^The  stork,  the  herald  of  the  vetum* 
ing  year,  throwing  off  tlie  sadness  of  winter, 
introducing  the  hilarity  of  the  vernal  season, 
delivers  to  us  a  great  example  of  piety ;  for 
when  their  parents  droop  the  wings  from  old 
age,  nor  can  be  found  fit  to  seek  their  own 
food,  they,  cherishing  the  cold  limbs  of  their 
parents  with  their  wings,  refresh  their  wea- 
ried frames  with  nourishment,  and  till  the 

aged 
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The  Roman  edueation  h&Rg  tbosk  essentially  rhetoricftl,  predoded     G  H  a  P. 
a  tasCe  for  scieoce,  true  judgment^  or  simplicity.     The  tropes  and 
figures  of  rhetoric  became  an  elaborate  study.     We  have  treatises  literature 
on  these,  Mnth  names,    disfbnctions  and  nicekies,   which  a   Kazvt  ^orvait 
might  ewivj^.     These  verbal  discriminations,  so  useless,  becaoise  ?^^^^^^^'  . 
diey  have  never  made  an  ovator,    but  so  mischievousy  becawe, 
whenev^  seriously  studied,  they  tempt  students  to  be  as  absurd  as 
l^ir  teachers,  were  begun  by  the  Greeks,  the  great  masters  of 
wordy  ingenuity^.    The  Romans  emulou^ly  cultivated  liie  specious 
bat  intflfectual  art;  and  verbal  rhetoric  became  a  ^vourite  subject 
of  composition^ — not  the  intellectual  eloquence   of  Cieero  and 
Demosthenes,   but  the  minute   rhetoric  eS  the    nanw^minded 

cnties 


aged  tiid  eau  be  rettored  to  il»  ])rimeT{d 
vigour,  their  yoaag  progeny,  with  pious 
vicissitude,  return  wliat,  when  littJe,  they 
received  from  their  pereots.'*  He  then  goes 
on  t#  the  parti'idges,  and  afier  another  long 
simile  from  them,  at  last  gives  the  royal 
order.  Cass.  £p.  1. 1.  ep.  14.  p.  44.— Another 
specimen  of  the  rhetorical  statesman  fallows 
in  the  fortieth  letter.  The  king  writes  to 
Beethitts,  that  the  king  of  the  Tranks 
wished  a  haq)er.  His  minister  takes  ecca« 
sion,  from  this  circumstance,  to  pour  Mt  six 
pages  of  rhetoric  on  the  use  and  history  of 
music;  and  this  to  Boethius,  who  had 
written  on  the  subjects  Almost  aU  tfie  state 
letters  are  in  th^  style. 
.  ^  Being  good  Greek,  it  would  be  profane 
to  call  them  barbarous;  otherwise  the  names 
given  by  Rutilius  Lupus,  to  hit  Figures  of 
Elocution,  might  have  tempted  the  applica- 
tion of  this  epithet — Prosapodosis,  Syna* 
tbroesmus,  Paradiastde,  Anaclasis,  £pi« 
phora,  Coenotes,  Polyptoton,  Epanalepsis, 
Epiploce,  Polysyndeton^  Anancseon,  Bra« 
chyepia,  Syscevasis,  Sec,  Sec, 

*  The  Greeks  were  not  satisfied  until  they 
traced  out  these  oratorical  beauties  in  Homer ; 
and  the  largest  part  of  Dion.  Halicarnasseus' 


Li(^  of  him  i»  devoted  to  dtis  Aineiful  sabjact. 
The  treatise  of  Lupus,  De  f  iguris  Sentea*- 
tiarum,  was  drawn  up  from  the  .Greek  of  his 
contemporary  Gorgias,  as  that  of  Aquiia  wiis 
from  the  Greek  Numeoius.  The  worke  ef 
many  of  the  Grecian  rhetors  still  exist,  and 
have  been  published  by  Aldus. 

^  Besides  the  rhetor  Lupus,  we  have 
Aquiia  Romanus  de  Figuris,  and  Julius 
Rt^nianus  on  the  same  topic  :<>— and  the 
longer  treatise  of  Curiue  Fortunatianue, 
entitled,  Arti»  Rhetoriese  Seholic9,  in  which 
he  defines  an  omtor  to  be,  "  a  good  nan 
skilled  in  speaking.'^  p.  53.  The  Expositio 
on  Cieero's  Rhetoricon,  by  Marius  Victoiimw 
a  rhetor  of  Rome,  is  also  a  cop4ous  work. 
The  Institfitioiies  Oratorim  of  Sulpitiua  Vicjtor 
are  the  instraetioos  he  composed  for  his  soa**' 
in-law.  Emporius  the  rhetor  entitles  his 
work  de  Ethopeeia  ae  loco  Communi.  We 
have  also  the  Prineipta  Rhetorices  of  Aure- 
lius  Augusdnns— 4md  the  Syntomata  Rheto- 
rics of  Julius  Severionus.  To  these  we  may 
add,  Rufittus^  hexameter  verses  de  Compo* 
sitione  et  Metrb  Oraterum,  and  Priscian's 
de  Prjeexercitamentis  Rhetoriese,  taken  from 
Hermogenes,  and  Martianus  Capella  de 
Rhetorica  Liber. 
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critics  of  words,  epithets,  particles,  cases  and  sentences^.  Though 
treatises  swarmed  on  this  unworthy  subject,  yet  such  a  favourite 
was  the  study,  that  it  was  never  thought  exhausted ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  one  proof  of  its  general  cultivation,  that  so  many  works 
upon  it  have  survived,  while  nobler  authors  have  perished. 
Boethius  condescended  to  add  the  efforts  of  his  mind,  fit  for  better 
things,  to  this  popular  subject;  and,  rather  stimulated  than  discou- 
raged by  the  numbers  that  had  preceded,  Cassiodorus  also  furnished 
the  sixth  century  with  his  Rhetoricse  Compendium^.  The  conti- 
nuation of  such  compositions  shows  how  inveterately  the  love  of 
rhetoric  was  rooted  in  the  Roman  mind. 

From  this  direction  of  the  Roman  literature  and  tuition,  rhetoric 
became  a  principal  object  of  application  among  those  Gothic 
nations  who  made  the  Roman  literature  their  study  and  their  model. 
We  find  Isidore  writing  on  this  subject  in  Spain  ^.  Even  our 
simple-minded  Bede  employed  himself  in  searching  the  Sacred 
Writings  for  these  verbal  ornaments,  from  his  anxiety  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  deficient  in  this    popular  requisite^;    and  Alcuin 

thought 


**  To  give  an  instance.  Aquila  says,  p.aS, 
The  following  sentence  contains  three  figures: 
the  isocolon,  the  homcsoptoton,  and  the  die- 
aeugmenou.  "  The  Athenians  fortified  with 
colonies  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called 
Ionia :  the  Dorians  occupied  that  region  of 
Italy  which  is  named  Magna  Grascia."  The 
disjunction  of  two  connected  sentences,  is  the 
ornament  they  call  diezeugmenon.  The 
similarity  of  cases  which  appears  in  the 
I^atin  of  the  above,  is  the  homsoptoton;  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  sentences,  the 
two  equal  colons,  they  call  the  isocolon.— 
Yet  of  such  trifling,  Aquila  says,  **  These 
things  are  the  peculiar  office  of  the  orator. 
By  this  science  he  raises  the  little;  he 
expands  the  contracted;  he  rapidly  gives 
pmament,  force  and  weiglit,  to  his  words 


Nothing  can  equal  this  in 
of   the  hearers  and 


and  sentences, 
affecting  the 
judges."  p.  15. 

*  See  his  Work,  vol.  2.  p.  454, 

^  In  his  De  Arte  Rhetorica  Liber,  with 
the  feeling  of  a  Christian  writer  he  also  makes 


the  recommendation  of  Quintilian  an  < 
tial  part  of  his  definition  :  *'  Orator  est  tir 
bonus  dicendi  peritus." 

.  "  See  his  book  De  Tropis  sacrve  Scrip- 
tura.  He  says,  The  Grecians  boasted  that 
they  were  the  repertores  of  such  figures  and 
tropes ;  but  that  the  world  naight  know  that 
the  Bible  ipsa  preeminet  positione  dicendi, 
he  wrote  his  book.  His  instance,  from  some 
Latin  writer,  of  th^  Faroimion,  is  one  of  th^ 

complet^t 
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thought  it  necessary  to  instruct  his  imperial  friend  and  patron  in    chap. 
this  popular  art,  and  has  left  a  dialogue  upon  it  between  himself  uj.^,j^i^^  ^^ 
and  Charlemagne^^  literature 

Rhetoric,  thus  adopted  into  the  education  of  the  barbaric  mind,  mormak 
soon  materially  characterized  their  literature.  In  Spain,  in  the  ^^^^^^^'^' 
seventh  century,  we  have  the  work  of  St.  Ildephonso  on  the  Imma- 
culate Virginity,  which  displays  the  oratorical  style,  tinged  with 
polemical  arrogance  in  its  full  exertion—in  all  its  pompous 
inanity,  and  mischievous  verbosity,  violent,  passionate,  dictatorial 
and  unmeaning^.  Eulogius  .was  visibly  formed  from  the  same 
school*^.  And  even  a  letter  written  from  that  country  attempts  the 
absurdity  of  rhetorical  diction,  and  proves  how  carefully  the  Roman 
rhetoricans  were  studied**.  Among  our  Anglo-Saxons,  Aldhelm,  so 
admired  as  to  be  praised  by  Malmsbury  above  four  centuries  after 
his  death,  has  left  us  an  elaborate  work  written  in  this  spirit,  which 

is 


most  fanatic  specimens  of  alliteratioii  that 
I  have  seen: 

<*  O  Tite  lute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tyranne  tolisti.'' 
This  equals  Aldhelm's  prose  (Ang.  Sax. 
vol.  2.  p.  367.)  and  outdoes  even  the  Welsh 
bards,  who  delighted  in  this  caricatunng 
ornament. 

••  In  this  he  tells  the  Emperor,  that  rhe- 
toric drew  mankind,  from  wandering  like 
wild  beasts  in  the  woods,  to  houses,  society, 
and  religion.  He  pays  him  a  compliment  in 
the  true  style  of  his  art :  "  The  spark  of  my 
small  genius  can  add  nothing  to  the  flame- 
breathing  light  of  thy  wisdom." 

*•  "  What  say  you ,  O  Jew !  what  do  you 
propose?  what  do  you  meditate?  what  do 
you  oppose  ?  what  do  you  object  ?  Behold 
our  virgin— She  is  thine  by  stem,  thine  by 
race,  thine  by  root,  thine  by  country,  thine 
by  people,  thine  by  nation,  thine  by  origin. 
But  from  our  faith  she  is  ours — ours  from 
belief,  ours  from  assent,  ours  from  reverence, 
ours  from  honour,  ours  from  praise,  ours 
from  glorification,  ours  from  choice,    ours 


from  love,  ours  from  preaching,''  &c.  p.  95, 
This  is  harmless  nothingness.  Other  parts 
of  his  empty  declamation  are  mischievous : 
''  Hear  me,  thou  Eluidius!  attend  to  me, 
thou  impudent  one ;  hear  me,  thou  immodest 
one;  look  at  me,  dishonest  man.  Behold 
me,  thou  shameless !  What,  are  you  disturb- 
ing with  your  indecency !  What,  unblushing, 
are  you  urging  ?  What,  deceiver,  are  you  at- 
tempting? What  art  thou  attacking  without 
reverence?  What,  without  bash  fulness,  art 
thou  afflicting?"  Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  t  9.  p. 94.  • 

^'  See  his  Memorialis  Sanctorum. 

*  It  is  from  Alvar  to  Eulogius : — In  this 
he  says,  **  The  fiery-haired  traveller  of  the 
center,  dwells,  as  soon  as  he  rises,  in  the  eyes 
of  Heaven." — The  whole  letter  is  not  only 
rhetorical,  but  aims  to  be  so — for  it  talks  of 
the  redundant  oratory  of  the  Tullian  fountain, 
of  the  fervent  genius  of  Demosthenes*  the 
rich  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  florid  Quin- 
tilian  ;  and  commends  his  friend  for  adding 
to  the  divine  food  the  fiorem  rhetoricum. 
lb.  t.  9.  p.  338. 
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PART     is  remarkable  only  for  being  one  tissue  of  extravagant  metaphor,  of 
inflated,  exaggerated  and  unprofitable  declamation^.     The  same 
HisToar  OF   style,  notwithstanding  our  Alfred's  correcting  example,  repeatedly 
f^^^^    '  .  emerged  in  Edgar's  legal  charters,  probably  penned  by  St.Dunstan. 
It  abounds   in  the  works  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monks,  who  had 
formed   themselves    on  Roman    literature,    even  in   the  twelfth 
century,   when  better   things  had  begun  to  appear**.     In   other 
nations,  the  same  taste,  the  same  absurdity,  appears*^.    It  suited 
indeed  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  was  lavished — the  exag- 
gerated hves  of  saints  politically  canonized  by  papal  mandate— 
and  the  fallacious  recommendations  of  useless  relics.     The  rheto- 
rical style  still  marks  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  which  is  chiefly  formed   upon  the  Latin  classics  and 
fethers.     It  is  always  rhetorical,  and  it  is  little  else. 
Its  injurious       The  instances  alluded  to,  are  adduced  as  striking  specimens  of 
kumwi  mind!  ^^^  ^^^  effects  that  have  arisen  from  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Roman 
literature,  and  from  giving  education  an  oratorical  direction.     But 

the 


\ 


^  This  work  is  entitled,  S^Aldhelmi  Liber 
de  laudibus  Virginitatis.  Every  page  of  it 
is  in  the  rhetorical  style,  and  is  meant  to  be 
80  as  its  merit  and  character,  *'  de  inlactas 
virginitatis  gloria  rhetoricamurJ*  p.  367.  He 
says,  ''  Having  placed  the  rhetorical  founda- 
tions, and  built  up  the  walls  of  prose,  1  will  lay 
on  a  most  firm  roof  with  trochaic  tiles  and  dac- 
tylic bricks  of  metres/'  p.  368.  Every  sentence 
contains  a  trope  and  a  metaphor.  It  is  made 
up  of  sixty  chapters  of  rhetorical  figures,  the 
whole  meaning  of  which  may  be  expressed  in 
three  words,  "  Virginity  is  praiseworthy." 

**  Thus  in  the  writers  of  Becket*s  Life  we 
have  as  the  praise  of  a  prelate-—  that  he  was 
the  morning  star  Of  the  heavenly  firmament, 
a  most  glowing  carbuncle,  the  refulgent  bow 
among  the  clouds,  the  lily  in  the  flowing 
waters,  the  rose  in  spring,  frankincense  flam- 
ing in  the  fire^  a  solid  vessel  of  gold^  a  lily  of 


purity,  a  rose  of  modesty,  the  viol  of  celestial 
conversation,  the  music  of  jocund  societ}',  the 
pillar  of  justice,  the  infrangible  adamant  of 
constancy.  Quadril.  1. 1.  c.  21.  in  the  old 
edition;  c.  16.  in  the  later. 

^  This  rhetorical  declamation  became  the 
character  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  writings 
(not  scholastic)  of  the  middle  ages;  not 
indeed  with  equal  spirit  or  ingenuity ;  there 
is  the  dull  rhetoric  as  well  as  the  animated. 
But  the  rhetorical  tone  of  mind,  not  reasoning, 
not  comparing,  not  inquiring,  not  judging, 
but  merely  putting  together  phrases  and 
common  places ;  amplifying  and  declaiming  ; 
labouring  at  style  without  knowledge,  com- 
bining words  without  distinct  ideas,  repeating 
the  quindecies  repetita,  and  aiming  to  be 
oratorical;  mnst  suike  all  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  Latin  works  that  pre^ 
ceded  the  fiMirtQeath  centuryi  and  many  sioc«« 
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the  evil  did  not  rest  on  particular  examples  of  extravagance.     The    Chap: 
world  mifi:ht  have  smiled  at  such  things,  and  forgotten  them ;    liie         ^' 

*=>.  .      .  r  .  DECLINE  or 

Greeks  might  have  made  half  a  dozen  distinctions  of  irony,  and  literaturb 
given  their  discovery  importance  by  hard  names ^,  and  liave  kormaw 
amused  themselves  with  a  hundred  follies  of  that  sort ;  if  no  other  f^^'^^^^*^' . 
consequence  had  followed.  But  they  inoculated  the  whole  literary 
world  with  the  delusion,  as  a  merit ;  and  fixed  on  the  human  mind 
a  rhetorical  fashion  and  tendency,  which  ensured  its  depravation, 
and  precluded  its  improvement.  Men  were  laboriously  educated 
to  think  in  these  trammels,  or  rather,  to  lose  all  thought  and  rea- 
soning in  recollecting  and  pursuing  these  unmeaning  niceties  of 
phrase.  Nor  was  any  discrimination  made  as  to  the  merit  of  such 
things :  liie  notable  paroimion  above  quoted  from  Bede,  and  all 
the  schemata,  tropes  and  figures,  which  the  Greeks  vaunted  to  be 
their  discoveries,  were  carefiiUy  noted,  repeated  and  recommended 
with  the  same  general  sentences  of  introductory  panegyric,  as  if 
all  were  equally  beautiful — ^all  the  intentional  produce  of  genius— »• 
all  the  sanctioned  ornaments  of  good  taste.  The  consequence  could 
be  no  other  than  it  was.  The  hterary  strove  to  excel  in  rhetoric, 
hot  in  knowledge;  the  rhetors  multiplied  like  dancing  masters; 
science  declined;  good  taste  departed.  Literature  was  no  longer 
esteemed  for  itself;  it  was  cultivated  but  as  vanity  or  interest 
required ;  grosser  amusements  pleased  better ;  and  knowledge  was 
fast  expiring  in  the  Roman  world  wh^i  the  Goths  invaded. 

When  the  love  of  letters  began  to  rise  in  the  dark  ages,  this 
Irhetorical  literature  spread  with  it ;  it  was  no  longer  confined  to 
judicial  causes ;  it  was  deemed  a  necessary  accomplishment  to 
all.  Oratory  supphes  us  with  the  grace  of  words,  says  Theodoric^. 
It  is  the  science  of  speaking  well,  exclaims  Alcuin ;  who  makes  his 

emperor 

*•  Rufinianus  gravely  details  these  from     the  diasjnmus;  the  exuthenismus ;  and  tht 
'l^^fumemus :  the  chleuasmus,  or  epicertomesis ;     sanrasmus. 
thecharientismUSyorBComma^  the  asteismos;         •  Caasiod.  Ep.  p.  83**.  ^^ 
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PART     emperor  reply,    "  Then  explain  to  us  the  rules  of  the  rhetorical 

discipline,  for  necessity  compels  us  to  be  exercised  in  them  every 

HISTORY  OP    day :"— and,  having  heard  his  preceptor's  lessons,  he  is  taught  to 

* ,,_L/  add,  **  Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  we  have  discoursed  in  vain,  if 

he  be  an  inquirer  into  the  Uberal  arts,  or  a  follower  of  the  excel- 
lent virtues*®?''  So  that  rhetoric  was  at  last  supposed  to  be  the  key 
of  knowledge,  and  the  handmaid  of  morality* 

The  defects  of  a  rhetorical  education  are  obvious.  The  mind 
so  instructed  and  contorted,  may  give  new  turns  to  its  common- 
places, may  disturb  language  into  new  phrases,  and  declaim 
with  well-sounding  volubility  on  the  familiar  topics  of  the  aca- 
demy ;  but  if  it  act  in  this  direction  for  ages,  it  will  not  add  one 
fact  of  useful  knowledge,  nor  evolve  one  natural  feeling,  nor  attain 
to  any  new  truth.  Rhetoric  is  essentially  conversant  with  words, 
not  with  things.  Like  the  syllogism  of  Aristotle,  it  may  enforce 
what  is  known ;  it  will  discover  nothing  that  is  unknown.  It  will 
be  still  but  the  new  rhetor  following  the  old  rhetor  in  the  same 
trodden  circle,  disturbing  afresh  the  same  dust,  and  moving  round 
in  the  same  trammels,  but  never  emancipating  itself  from  its 
bondage,  never  discovering  a  new  path  of  intellect,  nor  able  to 
achieve  one  original  flight. 

The  spirit  of  rhetorical  criticism  has  now  happily  ceased.  Wer 
do  not  now  inquire  what  tropes  and  figures  a  poem  contains ;  we 
do  not  now  hunt,  like  the  Grecian  rhetors,  for  such  things  as  the 
metalepsis  or  the  antonomasia;  for  the  diasyrmus,  the  charientismus 
or  the  litotes.  Though  some  authors  have  tried  to  make  rhetoric 
easy*^  among  us;  and  metrical  distributions  of  figures  have  been 
pubhshed,  containing    **  a  noble    fund   of   tropo-schematological 

knowledge," 

*  Alcuin  de  llh.  Lib.  390  &  409.  apud  wherein  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  '^  sold  6,009 

Ant.  Rhet.  Cappeionerii.  of  his  Latin  Grammars;  near  4,000  of  hi» 

^  xMr.  John  Holmes  took  this  trouble,  in  Greek  Grammars  with  this  Treatise;  and  the 

1754,  in  his  Art  of  Rheturic  made  Easy;  rest  in  due  proportion/'  Prefr 
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knowledge ^/'  for  the  torment  of  unfortunate  schoolboys ;  yet  this    chap. 
spirit  and  these  discriminations  have  never  obtained  a  standard 

...  .    .    •  DECLIKE  OF 

place  in  English  literary  criticism,  and  have  never  been  aimed  at  literature 
by  English  authors.  hormax 

The  Grecian  literature  had  become  as  unprofitable.     Its  philo-  CQ^Q^^^-  ^ 
sophers  had  argued  themselves  into  almost  as  many  theories  as  Grecian 

.      ^  ,  .  .  ,         itteiaiure 

there  were  disputants.  Their  theologians  were  prolific  of  heresies,  equally 
contentions,  and  superstitions.  Their  emperors  were  polemical  par- 
tisans; sectarian  chieftains;  not  the  impartial  sovereigns  of  an 
enlightened  nation.  The  discussions  being  always  upon  words,  or 
the  selfish  conflicts  of  factious  violence  and  acrimonious  bigotry, 
never  benefited  the  intellect.  But  the  Greeks  seem  to  have; 
deceived  themselves,  by  the  perfections  into  which  they  had 
wrought  their  sweet  and  copious  tongue.  They  mistook  novelty  of 
phrase,  for  novelty  of  idea ;  they  believed  that  they  had  started 
an  acute  refinement  of  thought,  when  they  had  only  made  a  new 
distinction  and  arrangement  of  a  beautiful  diction.  If  we  were  not 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  language,  and  of  their  ancient 
fame,  rather  than  by  the  utility  of  the  matter,  the  reveries  of 
Jacob  Behmen  would  appear  as  important  and  as  intelligible  as 
many  of  the  metaphysical  reasonings  of  Plotinus,  Ammonius,  and 
Proclus.  What  mind,  enhghtened  by  modern  science,  can  value 
them  for  any  real  discrimination  of  thought,  or  for  the  discovery 
or  exposition  of  any  additional  knowledge ! 

The  Grecian  fathers  emulated    the  sophistry   and   rhetoric  of 
their  philosophical  opponents,  and  a  wordy  luxuriance  of  useless 

subtleties 

•"  So  says  Holmes  of  Mr.  D.  Burton's  Fi-  quam  transgreditur  Paraleipsis.   The  rhe- 

gurse  Metrics,  composed  for  Darhaifi  school,  torical  enthusiast  liberally  promised  to  each  of 

containing  142  Latin  hexameters,  each  with  his  scholars  "  sixpence,  whoever  he  is,  that 

such  Gorgon  names  to  poor  school-boys  as  will  learn 'em  [these  142  lines]  by  heart,  and 

these — Verba  Epanorthosis  revocans  ad-  repeat  'em  to  him  with  understanding/'  p.  32. 

densque  reformat;  Aposiopesis  reticet,  rem-  Our  schoolboys  of  former  days  must  haw 

que  innuit  omnem ;  Rem  negat  -Apophasis,  been  made  inde&tigable  blockheads. 
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PART  subtleties  and  theatrical  declamation  was  their  ambition  and  theii? 
disgrace ^^.  They  became  admirable  combatants;  they  fought  with. 
HISTORY  or  all  the  ardour  and  tactics  of  fierce  and  disciplined  warriors.  But 
their  triumphs  were  the  destruction  of  their  religion;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  discipline  Christianity,  by  the  introduction  of  Maho- 
medanism,  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Pursuing  these  considerations  to  their  consequences,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Grecian  literature  had  declined  into  insigni-« 
ficance  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ^^.  It  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  feet,  that  both  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  literature 
were  unable  to  sustain  themselves.  They  not  only  became  incom- 
petent to  improve  the  world— they  could  not  even  continue  their 
own  existence.  They  neither  corrected  their  evil  tendencies,  nor 
those  of  society,  nor  preserved  their  real  merit.  They  became 
neglected  and  discredited  in  their  own  countries,  where  they  had 
once  so  vigorously  flourished ;  and  when  the  barbarous  nations 
attempted  to  transplant  them  into  the  Gothic  soil,  they  produced 
but  a  feeble  vegetation,  which  soon  hastened  into  decay. 
.  Let  us  now  contemplate  their  revival  in  England,  and  its  Intel-* 
lectual  result.  This  will  enable  us  more  completely  to  ascertain 
their  value;  and  to  mark  the  utility  of  the  new  direction  and  occu- 
pations in  which  the  English  and  European  mind  was  after  the 
Norman  conquest  eagerly  engaged, 

•'  Rhetoric  should  not  be  taught  as  an  art,  open  schools  of  good  letters  in  Constant!- 

t)r  the  mind  trill  be  injured  by  the  tuition,  noplc.    Curopalates  says  of  him,  that  he  had 

The  treatises  upon  it,  from  Aristotle  to  Cas-  ^'  a  knowledge  of  foreign  wisdom,  which  ba4 

siodo^^s,  should  be  forgotten.    Knowledge  is  long  declined,  and  had  almost  wholly  perish- 

the  first  requisite ;  a  frequent  perusal  of  those  ed.     There  was  then  so  great  a  penury  of 

.who  have  been  truly  aud  honourably  eloquent,  learned  men  in  Greece,  that  it  was  neceseary 

the  second;  the  formation  of  a  correct  jndg-  to  search  them   out  with  great  diligencei 

■  ment  is  the  third ;  and  the  habit  of  public  living  concealed  here  and  there  in  corners, 

speaking  is  the  last.     Pericles  and  Demos*  and  in   warn.    There  was   no    vestige    of 

thenes  astonished  Greece  before  the  rhetors  schools  in  Athens  at  that  time."    fianmiiK 

rose.  Annal.  i.  p.  i8o* 

"*  In  the  ninth  century,  Bardaa  Ugan  to 
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CHAP.     II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    REVIVAL    OF    THE    LATIN    LITERATURE 
IN    ENGLAND,    AFTER    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 

^  I  ^HE  first  literature  that  arose  in  England,  after  the  Saxon    CHAP. 
invasion,  was  the  Roman;  introduced  by  the  monks,  whom  . 


Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  from  Italy.    A  little  Greek  was  added  La^^^  ^^^^ 

-■/•iii-Ti  111  !••         rature  of 

by  one  of  them  ,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  the  permanent  cultivation  the  Anglo- 
of  Greek  literature.  The  books  that  were  placed  and  studied  in  ^^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Ubraries,  were,  the  Roman  classics  and  fathers*; 
and  the  works  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  students  who  emerged 
into  celebrity,  were  little  else  than  transcripts,  imitations,  and 
revivals  of  that  species  of  literature,  which  had  fallen  with  the 
Western  empire. 

When  Alfred  endeavoured  to  direct  his  countrymen  to  intel-  its  decline. 
lectual  cultivation,  it  was  the  Roman  literature  which  he  presented 
to  their  contemplation,  in  his  translations  of  Boethius  and  Orosius; 

and 


'  Bede,  I.4.  c.  1.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mode 
of  pronouncing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Greek, 
as  feiven  in  Hist.  Anglo- Sax.  v.  2.  p.  361. 
from  a  Saxon  MS.  shews  how  little  it  was 
understood  y  the  words  are  divided  so  as  to 


prove    that    they  were  repeated  by  mere 
parrots. 

'  See  the  list  in  Hist,  Anglo-Sax,  v.  2. 
pp.  36a,  3^3' 
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PART     and  even  in  Gregory  and  Bede,  who  were  little  else  than  the  Latin 

fathers  reflected  and  unimproved.     This  species  of  letters  did  not 

HISTORY  OF    advance  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.    After  Alfred^s  death,  it  rapidly 

, ^ '     declined.     Dunstan  and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  revive  it,  but 

in  vain.  England  became  under  its  tuition,  a  degenerating  people. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  litemture  could  give  no  intellectual 
succour;  for  it  was  of  little  value,  and  was  never  improved:  and 
at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  all  sort  of  learning  had 
almost  vanished  out  of  our  Island.  Such  was  the  state  of  its  most 
intellectual  body,  the  ecclesiastic,  that  we  find  it  declared  that "  the 
studies  of  learning  and  religion  had  become  obsolete ;  the  clergy, 
contented  with  a  disorderly  literature,  could  scarcely  stammer 
out  the  words  of  their  sacraments;  it  was  a  miracle  to  the  rest  if  any 
of  them  knew  grammar ^/^  The  Anglo-Saxon  monks  are  described 
to  have  been  stupid  and  barbarous,  living  like  the  laity;  following 
hounds  and  falcons,  racing  with  horses,  shaking  the  dice,  and 
indulging  bacchanalian  jovialities  where  they  had  the  means ^,  and 
in  other  places  existing  in  the  most  sordid  poverty*.  Even  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  are  noticed 
to  have  been  illiterate  and  sensual  men^.  And  thus  the  Roman 
literature  was  found  to  be  as  ineffective  to  general  improvement  in 
England,  as  it  had  been  in  Italy.  Though  transplanted  among 
a  new  people,  and  patronized  by  a  popular  king  and  a  venerated 
prelate,  it  never  displayed  a  vigorous  or  an  extensive  produce ; 
the  national  intellect  declined  under  its  tuition;  and  England 
added  another  proof  of  its  incompetency  alone  to  regenerate  or 
to  fertilize  the  understanding. 

The  Normans,  fond  of  pomp,  and  craving  personal  distinction  % 

roused 

'  Malmsb,  1.  3.  p.  loi.  casually    obtained    from    meal    to    meaL**. 

♦  lb.  pp.  214.  •254.  Malms,  p.  233. 

•  Thus    in    the   cathedral  of  Rochester,  *  Malmsb.  204.  256. 

there  were  scarcely  four  canons,  and  these  '  lb.  256.     Normanni  famse  io  futuruQ) 

had  ^^  to  endure  life  vith  a  scanty  food,     studiosissimi,  p.  238. 
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roused  the  English  mind  from  this  intellectual  trance,  and  excited    CHAP, 
that  literary  spirit,  and  commenced  that  system  of  education^ 
which,  assisted  by  new  sources  of  instruction,  produced  a  love  and  of  latin 
cultivation  of  knowledge  which  has  never  since  departed  from  the  aftehthe 
British  isles-  The  Norman  love  of  fame  spread  from  their  warriors  conquest. 

to  their  clergy;   the  Anglo-Saxon  sensuality  was  corrected,  and  ' « ' 

general  emulation  produced,  universal  improvement®.  But  how 
came  the  Normans,  whose  ancestors  but  150  years  before  had 
been  fierce  pirates,  to  be  the  revivers  of  literature  in  England  and 
France  ?  ignorant  themselves,  whence  came  their  knowledge  and 
literary  taste?  From  the  presence  and  activity  of  one  indi- 
vidual, himself  of  barbarous  descent — from  the  celebrated 
Lanfranc. 

Letters  were  declining  in  France^,  notwithstanding  the  taste  Revived  by 
and  exertions  of  the  Carlovingian  family  to  nationalize  the  Latin 
literature  within  it,  when  Lanfranc,  a  Lombard,  unknown  to  fame 
and  unconscious  of  his  future  importance  to  mankind,  was  attracted 
by  the  military  reputation  of  the  Normans  to  quit  his  native 
country,  Pavia,  and  to  open  a  school  at  an  obscure  village  in  their 
Duchy  ^^  His  humble  hopes  were  shewn  in  the  lowly  choice  of 
his   residence.     The   abbey  of  Bee  was  the  poorest  and  most 

insignificant 


'  The  degeneracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
manners  is  thus  described  by  Malmsbury : 
**  Clothed  in  fine  garments,  and  heedless  of 
their  days  of  abstinence,  the  monks  laughed 
at  their  rule.  The  nobles,  devoted  to  glut- 
tony and  voluptaousness,  never  visited  the 
church ;  but  the  mattins  and  the  mass  were 
run  over  to  them  by  a  hurrying  priest,  in  their 
bed-chambers,  before  they  rose,  themselves 
not  listening.  The  common  people  were  a  prey 
to  the  more  powerful;  their  property  seized; 
their  bodies  dragged  away  to  distant  coun- 
tries ;  their  maid  servants  were  either  thrown 
into  the  brothel,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Drinking 
day  and  night  was    the    general  pursuit; 


vices  the  companions  of  inebriety  followed, 
effeminating  the  manly  mind."  1. 3.  p.  loi,  loa. 
He  says,  that  while  they  wasted  their  sub- 
stance at  their  tables,  their  houses  were 
poor  and  mean;  unlike  the  Francs  and 
Nornums,  who  were  economical  in  their 
family  expenses,  but  loved  spacious  and 
magnificent  edifices.  lb. 

*  Guitmund,  the  pupil  of  Lanfranc,  says, 
that  at  this  time  ^*  liberates  artes  intra 
Gallias  pene  obsoleverant."  de  £uch.  Bib, 
Mag.  Pat.  t.  6.  p.  Q15. 

^  Ord.  ViL  519,  Lanfranc  reached  it  in 
1042.  Chron.  Bee.  p.  2*  He  was  wounded 
by  robbers  near  the  place  he  settled  at* 

3F 
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PART  insignificant  of  all  the  Norman  monasteries^*;  its  abbot  was  one 
LITERARY  ^^  ^^^  Tudcst  and  most  ignorant  of  their  clergy**,  and  the  fraternity 
HISTORY  OF  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  wretchedness  and  penury*^.     But 

ENGLAND.  .  ,  .  , 

>. ^ f  Providence  often  works  its  ends  by  those  humble  agencies,  which 

most  palpably  display  the  operation  to  be  its  own.  Lanfranc,  the 
poor  emigrant  schoolmaster,  became  the  acknowledged  cause  of 
the  revival  of  the  Latin  literature,  and  the  hberal  arts,  in  France**. 
He  could  not  have  anticipated  a  destiny  so  distinguished;  but  no 
individual  can  foresee  the  quantity  of  good  which  his  exertions 
may  produce.  We  cannot  now  describe  Lanfranc's  attractive 
powers,  but  the  fact  is  recorded,  that  after  being  there  three  years 
unknown,  his  tuition  and  assiduity  excited,  even  in  this  miserable 
place,  so  great  a  love  of  study,  and  diffused  it  so  widely  around^ 
that  scholars  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  and  of  all  ranks  *^. 
We  can  only  explain  the  phenomenon  by  assuming,  that  it  was 
the  divine  plan  to  make  this  the  aera  of  a  new  birth  of  mind; 
that  Lanfranc,  from  his  preceptorial  talents,  was  the  instrument 
best  adapted  to  begin  the  happy  process;  that  Normandy,  from 
the  love  of  glory  of  its  people,  was  the  fittest  spot;  and  that  con- 
tingencies were  made  to  occur,  which  gave  effect  to  his  agency. 
The  scholars  of  Bee  became  so  respected,  that  we  find  a  pope 
indebted  to  Lanfranc  for  his  instruction  there,  and   having  the 

magnanimity 

"  Quo  nullum  usquam  paoperias  sstimaba-  ancient  biographer  of  Lanfranc  says»  qaem 

tur  vel  abjectitts  coenobium.   W.  Gemmet.  latinitas,  in  antiquum  scientis  statum  ab  eo 

Hist.  1.6.  p.  26a.    He  found  the  abbot  build-  restituta,  tota  agnoscit  magistrum.  p.  1.  and 

ing  an  oven  himself.     Lanfranc  lived  here  see  Ord.Vit.519. 
three  years  omnibus  ignotus.  lb. 

"His  name  was   Herluin.     He  did  not         "W.Gcmm.a62.  Ord.  Vit.  says,  "  Under 

learn  to  read  till  the  age  of  40.  Gisleb.  Vita  ^^^  master  the  Normans/r**  explored  the 

Hcrl.  p.  34.  literary  arts.     Before  him,   under  the   six 

»  Aliquanto  tempore  in  maxima  egestate  PJ'eceding  dukes,  scarcely  any  one  of  the 

ct  penuria  extiut.  Chronicon  Beccense,  p.  1.  Normans  pursued  theliberal  studies;  norwas 

It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Lanfranc's  works,  *^«^«  *  ^^a^^*''  ^^""^^  ^^^^  ^«^'  ^^^  provider 

from  an  old  MS.  in  the  monastery.  ^^^  ^^'  8«"^  Lanfranc  to  the  Korman  ground/ 

M  Guitmund  ubi  sup.    Malm,  205.    The  P*5i9« 
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magnamimity  in  the  hour  of  his  greatness,  publicly  to  avow  it**.    CHAP. 
The  celebrity  of  LanfraAc  spread  at  last  to  the  Ducal  court;  and  ^^evival 
the  Conqueror,  able  from  his  own  vigorous  mind  to  appreciate  ^^  ^^^^^  • 

IjITERATURIS 

talents  in  others,  was  so  interested  by  Lanfranc's  fame,  as  to  invite  after  the 
him  to  court,  and  to  make  him  a  confidential  counsellor*^.    Soon  conquest. 

after  the  invasion  of  England,  William  appointed  Lanfranc,  arch-  ' ^-~^ 

bishop  of  Canterbury.  But  dignity  and  wealth  did  not  dispossess 
his  mind  of  its  literary  taste :  he  exerted  himself  with  unabated 
zeal,  and  with  proportionate  success,  to  establish  in  England 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  study  of  its  authors; 
he  encouraged  the  formation  of  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the 
scholars;  and  he  even  assisted  those  of  slender  means  ^®. 

To  have  planted  in  a  rude  age  and  country  a  love  of  literature, 
is  a  benefaction,  which  entitles  the  individual  who  has  accomplished 
it  to  gratitude  and  celebrity.  But  when  from  Lanfranc's  deserved 
reputation  for  this  success,  we  turn  to  his  works,  we  see  in 
them  no  striking  correspondence  between  his  attainments  and 
his  utility.  His  compositions  exhibit  no  uncommon  intellect 
and  great  poverty  of  knowledge,  though  united  with  good  inten- 
tion and  sincere  piety  ^^  But  he  spread,  by  his  exhortations  and 
example,  a  desire  to  attain  what  was  then  attainable  in  letters; 
and  to  raise  the  ignorant  Norman  and  English  mind  to  the  level 

of 

"  When  LanfraDc  went  to  Rome  to  receive         '•  Malmsb.  214. 

the  pall,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  Pope         ,,  ^,  •  *.    r  l-   ^     x-      •    t^  i- 

.  .  ^r  11    *     »-•  1.       .J  T^hey  consist  of,  his  treatise  m  Defence 

rising  respectfully  to  him  as  he  entered,  on       -—         ^  ^    .-  ^  -    m.  y* 

,.     ^,,.       J.  -^L  *!_•  1    «t  J  of  Transubstantiation,  against  Berenganus; 

his  public  audience,  with  this  remark,  **  I  do  4.      ^  s.     c  / 

^*^.      ,.  ti.,         r/-..!^  a  neat  arrangement  of  common  arguments 

not  nse  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  -  ^•^•-  j#^        ^- 

-,^  ,-        ^       .«•      t  11  for  a  mysterious  Opinion ;  and  Commcntanes 

but  to  my  old  master  at  Bee,  in  whose  school  *i      r*  •  ^i       r  e*  »    1      u-  1  1  • 

▼  .    .      .  1 »  xr.     T     r  rr,t  •  OH  thc  Epistlcs  of  St.  Paul,  which  are  plain 

I  was  instructed.    Vita.  Lanfr.  p.  11.    This  ^,    .    ^,  ,      ^  •        ^    *  •     ^v  • 

,  .^  ,  ,      '^   .,.,.,  m  their  style,  and  not  important  m  their 

pope,  whose  gratitude    and   sensibihty  so  ^^^^    His  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  compiled 

trA'Sand^r  «=J»"»'»«f  !>»  "«'''     for  hi. nwnasteries, i. clear  and  precise.    His 

M  ^  .,  ^.    *  ,_  letters  are  those  of  a  man  of  business  and 

:  Gu'l-  Pictav  ,94.    There  »  reason  to     ^^^  j^,,^^.  ^         p^ 

believe  that  the  famons  Gregory  Vll.  studied 
under  Lanfranc.  Murat.  Ant,  Ital.  897. 
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Anselm  8uc< 
ceeds  him. 


PART     of   the  Roman,    was  to  begin  its  intellectual   evolution,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  more  powerful  and  efficient  agencies  that  were 
HISTORY  OP    advancing  to  affect  it. 

Lanfranc  was  succeeded  in  his  school  at  Bee,  and  afterwards 
in  his  archiepiscopal  see,  by  Anselm,  a  man  far  superior  to  himself 
in  cultivated  talent  and  in  literary  composition.  He  has  even  had 
the  honour  of  being  thought  to  have  furnished  Des  Cartes  with  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  reasonings  of  his  metaphysical  ingenuity*^; 
but  he  was  improved  from  sources  to  which  Lanfranc  had  either 
not  resorted,  or  only  began  to  know. 

The  most  informed  ecclesiastics  on  the  Continent  were  invited 
from  all  parts  into  England,  and  were  placed  in  its  great  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  country**. 
Every  where  the  spirit  of  learning  and  better  manners,  and  a  taste 
for  noble  architecture,  was  introduced.  The  fine  arts  are  naturally 
connected  with  mental  advancement ;  the  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear  have  been  justly  remarked  to  be  intellectual  gratifications; 
and  therefore  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  will 
always  be  the  delights  of  cultivated  understanding**.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  two  great  principles  that 

were 


Anglo-  Nor- 
mans become 
eager  for 
■study. 


^  Leibnitz  tbougbt  tbat  Deseartes  derived 
tbe  idea  of  bis  well  known  reasoning,  '<  I 
tbink ;  tberefore  I  exist" — from  some  expres- 
sion of  Anselm,  in  bis  Monologion. 

**  Tbe  Canon  of  Bayeux,  made  arcbbisbop 
of  York,  is  bigbly  extolled  for  bis  litera- 
ture. Maloos.  273. — ^Jobn  01  Tours  estab- 
lisbed  at  Batb  a  congregation  of  monks,  dis- 
tingoisbed  for  knowledge,  lb.  254. — A  Nor- 
man bisbop  filled  tbe  cburcb  at  Dorset  witb 
canons  of  tbe  same  literary  taste.  lb.  290.*^ 
The  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  who  accompanied 
tbe  bisbop  of  Salisbury  to  England,  contri- 
buted largely  to  tbe  diffusion  of  knowledge 
in  bis  diocese.  lb.  p.  130. — Another  Norman 


bisbop  is  mentioned,  who  was  fond  of  astro- 
nomy, lb.  p.  286.— Tbe  arcbbisbop  who 
succeeded  Anselm,  was  also  much  attached 
to  Iraruing.  lb.  p.  230. — So  the  Norman 
bishop  of  Rochester  increased  the  condition 
of  this  cathedral  magnifice,  p.  233. 

"  TT>us  Malmsbury  declares,  that  the  Nor- 
mans loved  great  buildings;  and  tbat  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  churches  arose  in  the 
villages,  and  monasteries  in  the  cities,  in  a 
new  style  of  building.  The  kingdom,  by 
the  new  customs,  began  so  to  flourish,  that 
every  opulent  man  thought  the  day  had  been 
lost,  which  some  act  of  splendid  magnid* 
cence  bad  not  distinguished.  1.  3.  p.  102. 
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were  actuating  the  Norman  character— rthe  love  of  exterior  pomp,    chap. 

in  preference  to  animal  pleasures,  and  the  desire  of  reputation. 

Hence  the  wealth  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  consuming  in  the  of  latik 

debasing  luxuries  of  the  appetite,  the  Anglo-Normans  applied  to  after  the 

the  erection  of  great  pubUc  edifices;  the  support  of  schools;  the  conqu^t, 

acquisition  of  books ;    and  to  the  display  of  that  stately  magni-  '       '      ^ 

ficence,  which,  though  productive  of  pride  and  ambition,  yet  was 

more  favourable  to  human  improvement  than  corrupting  sensuality. 

Their  love  of  fame  counteracted  the  ill  effects  of  their  love  of 

pomp,  by  darting  soon  at  intellectual,  objects ;   and  their  moral 

virtues*^  concurred  with  their  spirit  of  emulation  and  ardent  piety, 

to  create  by  degrees  a  high  principle  of  personal  honour,  ^nd  a 

general  increase  of  social  probity  and  individual  worth,  which  gave 

stability  and  force  to  the  national  progression.  i 

One  impressive  description  has  survived  to  us,  of  the  great  intel-  A  striking  j 

lectual  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  Norman  clergy,  to  plant  in  this, 
England  the  literature  they  had  just  imbibed.  ^ 

On  Ingulfs  death,  Joffred   was  invited  from  Normandy,  and 
appointed  abbot  of  Croyland.     When  he  settled  in  the  monastery,  I 

he  sent  to  its  farm  near  Cambridge  four  Norman  monks,  who  1 

were  well  instructed  in  what  was  then  called  philosophy  and 
science.  With  all  the  zeal,  and  in  the  manner  of  our  modern 
itinerant  preachers,  they  hired  a  public  bam  at  Cambridge,  and 
went  thither  daily  and  taught  what  they  knew.  In  a  short  time,  a 
great  concourse  of  pupils  gathered  round  them.  In  the  second 
year  of  their  exertions,  the  accumulation  of  scholars  from  all  the 

country 

^  We  have  already  noticed  the  virtues  of  tence  for  money.    The  most  kind-hearted  of 

the  Norman  character:     Malmsbury  adds  all  men,  they  treat  strangers  with  the  jame 

these  traits — *'  They  are  emulous  of  their  respect  as   themselves.    They  marry  with 

equals,  and  strive  to  surpass  their  superiors,  their    inferiors.     Since   their  coming  into 

They  are  faithful  to  their  masters,  but  aban-  England,    they   have  raised  religion  as  it 

don  them  on  the  least  offence.    They  punish  were  from  the  dead.''  i.  3.  p.  t02. 
j)erfidy  with  death,  but  commute  the  «eii« 
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PART  country  round,  as  well  as  from  the  town,  was  so  great,  that  the 
riTEEARY  lai^g^st  house,  bam,  or  even  church,  was  insufficient  to  contain 
HISTORY  OF  them.     To  gratify  the  extensive  demand  for  their  instruction,  they 

ENGLAND.  .  . 

*— V '  separated  their  labours.     In  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  one  of 

the  friars,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  grammarian,  taught  the 
Latin  grammar  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community  ;  at  a  later 
hoiir,  another,  who  was  esteemed  an  acute  sophist,  instructed  the 
more  advanced  in  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  according  to  the  com- 
ments of  Porphyry  and  Averroes ;  a  third  friar  lectured  on  rhe- 
toric, from  Cicero  and  Quintilian;  the  fourth,  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days  preached  to  the  people  in  various  churches :  and  in  this 
duty  Joffi-ed  himself  frequently  cooperated**. 

In  this  unadorned  account,  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the 
attachment  of  mankind  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  their 
eagerness  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.  The  soil 
is  ever  ready ;  the  labourers  only  are  wanting,  where  it  continues 
unproductive. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  tuition,  we  find  these  five  friars, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  foreign  language,  of  great 
national  prejudice  against  them,  and  of  addressing  an  uncultivated 
nation**,  yet  succeeding  so  prosperously  in  spreading  literature 
around  them,  that  not  even  the  public  buildings  were  large  enough 
to  contain  the  scholars  who  besought  their  instruction.  If  foreign 
countries  under  our  own  government  pine  still  in  darkness  and 
base  superstitions,  it  is  not  from  their  want  of  any  susceptibility 
of  improvement ;  it  must  be  our  prejudices,  and  not  theirs,  which 
continue  their  inferiority.  No  obstacle  can  be  deemed  insur- 
mountable 

^  Hist.  Croylandi  i  Gale  Script,  p.  114.  language,  but  our  being  a  barbaroui  nation. 

*  Such  vroB  tbe  state  of  England  in  the  Op.  Lanfr.  £p.  1.  p.  399. — So  Guitmond^  as 

eyes  of  Lanfranc,  at  this  time,  that  aniong  before  quoted  in  p.  88.  Barbarous  in  the  esti* 

the  reasons  which  he  gives  to  the  Pope  for  mation  of  a  Lombard  and  a  Norman !  But 

declining  at  first  the  mitre  of  Canterbury,  even  civilization  in  its  degeneracy  deserves 

were,  not  only  our  speaking  an  onknowii  tbeepitbet 
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CHAP, 
mountable  by  the  philanthropical  philosopher,  \^ho  recollects  the        "• 

nations  that  have  been  meUorated,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  of  latin 


LITERATURB 
AFTER  THE 


they  have  hailed  their  own  improvement  and  its  authors 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  revival  of  literature  in  England,  norm  an 
was  the  universal  establishment  of  schools.     To  every  cathedral,  ^ 


CONQUEST. 


and  almost  to  every  monastery,  a  school  was  appended.  It  is  a  ^^^^.^^^here 
pleasing  feature  of  the  human  character,  that  we  are  desirous  of  established. 
imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  we  acquire.  Few  persons  of 
any  note  appear  to  us  among  the  clergy,  during  the  century  after 
the  conquest,  who  did  not  during  some  part  of  his  life  occupy 
himself  in  instructing  others.  Such  efforts  must  have  been  the 
produce  of  genuine  benevolence,  because,  of  all  intellectual  toil, 
the  instruction  of  youth  exacts  the  greatest  labour,  and  returns 
the  least  immediate  gratification.  Even  the  popes  were  active  in 
exciting  the  cultivation  of  knowledge :  and  the  commanding 
efficacy  of  their  persevering  recommendations  on  this  momentous 
subject,  affords  no  small  atonement  for  the  misdirection  of  their 
influence  in  their  pohtical  struggles*^.  Councils  held  under  their 
legates,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  continued  to  patronize 
schools*^.     It  is  true  that  they  were  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  that 

extrinsic 


••  Gregory  VII.  in  1038,  ordered  that  all 
the  bishops  should  cause  the  artes  literaniin 
to  be  taught  in  their  churches.  Murat.  Aut. 
Ital.  874.  And  in  1179,  in  the  general 
council  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  it 
was  declared,  **  That  the  church,  like  a  pious 
mother,  on^ht  to  provide  for  the  needy,  as  well 
those  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  body, 
as  those  which  tend  to  the  progress  of  the 
mind:  And  lest  the  opportunity  of  reading 
and  improvement  should  be  withheld  from 
the  poor,  who  had  no  paternal  wealth  to 
assist  them,  it  directs,  that  in  every  ca- 
tliedral  a  competent  maintenance    should 


be  allowed  to  a  master,  who  should  teach 
the  ecclesiastics  of  that  church,  and  also 
poor  scholars  gratis;  and  that  no  money 
should  by  any  means  be  exacted  for  licenses 
to  teach."  Ann,  Hoveden,  p.  589. 

^  Thus  the  council  of  Paris  held  in  1212, 
under  a  cardinal  legate,  prohibited  the  exac- 
tion of  any  thing  for  license  to  teach  school- 
ing. It  blamed  monks  who  swore  not  to 
lend  out  any  books,  and  ordered  the  bishops 
to  have  reading  at  their  tables  at  the  begin* 
ning  and  end  of  meals*  Dupin^  EccL  Hist. 
13th  cent,  c,  6, 
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PART  extrinsic  study  was  watched  with  some  suspicion*®;  but  all 
assisted  to  increase  the  national  education. 
HISTORY  OP  The  habit  of  pilgrimage,  and  afterwards  of  the  crusades^ 
gNQLA  D.  iQcreas^d  the  taste  for  study.  It  was  impossible  for  so  many,  from 
Pilgnmages  all  ranks  and  nations  in  Europe,  to  visit  the  Grecian  and  Arab 
Qreece  states,  without  some  conviction  of  the  benefit  of  superior  know- 
ledge, and  a  general  desire  to  acquire  and  impart  the  improvement 
which  they  beheld.  From  the  account  left  by  Luithprand,  of  the 
wonders  he  saw  at  Constantinople— of  the  metallic  tree,  on  whose 
brazen  branches  gilt  birds  were  made  to  sing— of  the  throne 
supported  by  gilded  lions,  who  roared  at  his  approach— of  the  other 
shows  and  tricks  which  he  witnessed,  and  of  the  horse-laugh  with 
which  his  astonishment  was  received  by  the  conceited  courtiers*^ — 
it  would  seem  that  the  saucy  Greeks  amused  themselves  with 
making  the  western  barbarians  stare.  These  specimens  of  their 
mechanical  skill  may  have  first  interested  a  rude  stranger's  notice; 
but  their  tastefiil  architecture,  their  elegant  sculptures,  their  fine 
manuscripts,  their  celebrated  loquacity,  and  the  fame  of  the 
poets  and  philosophers  who  once  adorned  their  name,  must  have 
powerfully  impressed  the  attention  of  many;  and  have  created 
that  feeling  of  deficiency  and  that  desire  of  emulation  which  are 
the  certain  parents  of  improvement.  A  nation  that  has  been  highly 
civilized,  will  display  even  in  its  degeneracy  some  features  of  its 
nobler  state,  which  will  make  the  uncultivated  mind  sensible  of 
its  inferiority,  and  aspire  to  remove  it.  Greece  has  thus  acted 
upon  every  nation,  but  one,  with  which  it  has  been  connected  ;  it 
has  kindled  mental  emulation  among  all  peoples  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  its  arts  and  literature,  except 
among  the  Turks;  they  only  have  the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of 

having 

"  The  2o\h  article  of  this  council  forbad     study,  and  ordered  the  absent  to    retur^ 
Ibose  admitted  into  a  monaetery  to  go  out  to     within  two  months.  Dapin,  13  cent. 

*  Luithprand.  1. 6.  c.  3  &  3. 
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having  for  ages  deafened  themselves  to  its  syren  songs — they  only     CHAP. 

have  remained  sternly    impenetrable   to   those  attractions  which 

have  been  found  every  where  else  so  seductive  and  sobehe6cial^.    of  latik 

A  visible  progress  appeared  in  England  after  these  pilgrimages  after  i he 
had  become  common,  increasing,  as  the  crusades  increased  the  conqumt. 
intercourse  with  Constantinople  and  the  East.     So  great  indeed  ."■ 


increase 


became  the  enthusiasm  for  learning,  among  the  Anglo-Normanis,  ^^e  ardour 
that  besides  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  others  arose  in 
many  parts  of  the  country^^;  and  as  soon  as  the  improvement 
of  the  scholars  had  exhausted  the  knowledge  of  their  instructors, 
they  became  emulous  of  travelling  to  other  countries,  wherever 
teachers  of  celebrity  were  established,  or  new  subjects  of  study 
appeared  ^^, 

The  first  students  were  the  clergy ;  but  the  passion  for  literature  Its  high 
spread  soon  beyond  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror  procured 
for  his  son  Henry,  the  best  education  of  the  day.  This  prince  de- 
served his  surname  of  Fine-scholar,  for  he  became  so  fond  of  letters, 
that  neither  wars  nor  the  cares  of  state  could  shake  them  from  his 
mind^.  His  first  queen,  Mathilda,  cultivated  them^;  and  the  books 

addressed 

••  Goddess  of  Wisdom !  here  thy  temple  was. 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire; — 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 

Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men,  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polished  breasts  bestow. 

Childe  Harold,  cant.  2. 

"  Stephanides  mentions    three    principal         "  Becket  went  to  Bologne  to  study  the 

schools  of  celebrity  in  London,  in  Becket's  civil  law.  Steph.  p.  12.     Many  Englishmen 

youth,  p.  4.  And  that  many  were  elsewhere  went  to    Paris,  when    the    teachers   there 

we  may  infer,  from  the  order  of  the  Synod  became  eminent.     Leland,  in  his  de  Script, 

of   Westminster,     in    1138,    That    if   the  Brit.  v.  1.  gives  several  instances.     We  have 

masters  of  schools  permitted  others  to  hold  the  verses  of  one  scholar  of  this  time,  still 

such  seminaries,  they  should  not  exact  any  extant,  recommending  his    friend   to   visit 

profit  from  them.     Chron.  Gervas.  p.  1348.  Paris, 
ed.  Twysd. — Ingulf  says  he  studied  at  West-         ^  Malmsb.  155. 
minster  and  Oxford,  p.  73.  •*  lb.  164. 

3G 
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PART     addressed  to  the  **  bel  Alice/'  his  second,  attest  her  attainments^. 
11. 

LITSKART 


His  natural  son,  the  count  of  Gloucester,  so  distinguished  for  his 
HISTORY  OP  struggles  in  behalf  of  his  sister,  against  Stephen,  was  ardent  both 

"i V     '  -^  as  a  student  and  a  patron.     His  friend  Malmsbury  says,  that  he 

made  his  studies  a  part  of  his  glory;  that  he  befriended  and 
conversed  with  men  of  letters,  even  though  poor  and  obscure^; 
that  he  so  earnestly  cultivated  his  intellectual  taste,  that  even 
-when  surrounded  with  the  most  disquieting  occupations,  he  always 
seized  some  hours  in  which  he  read  to  himself,  or  heard  others 
read^.  Patronage  became  fashionable.  Osmund,  the  bishop  of 
Sherborn,  not  only  collected  a  large  library,  but  he  received  with 
great  liberality  every  ecclesiastic  that  was  distinguished  for 
learning,  and  persuaded  them  to  reside  with  him^. 
MSB.  multi-  Many  persons  contributed  to  the  general  progress,  by  assiduously 
copies.  forming    libraries  ^^;  and  the   spirit  arose  in  the  monasteries,  of 

educating  the  younger  monks  to  the  habit  of  neat  and  correct 
writing,  that  the  copies  of  authors  works  might  be  multiplied. 
Without  this  happy  practice,  the  progress  of  hterature  must  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  because  the  cost  of  books  was 
enormous ;  and  their  use  in  the  great  libraries  was  much  restricted, 
on  account  of  their  value.  Even  the  prelates  were  not  weary  of 
transcribing*^.  As  the  transcripts  multiplied,  the  permission  to 
inspect  them  was  more  liberally  conceded,  and  their  diffusion 
extended*\     We   have  an   instance  of  an  individual's  patriotic 

exertion 

**  See  Philippe  do  Than,  mentioDed  here*         *  Thus  the  hishop  of  Sherborn,  nee  scri- 
Hfter.  here  nee  scriptos  legare  fastidereU  Malm. 

»Malnu,b.p.6.    -16.174.    "lb. 250.     P-'^^'-^y^^^^^^'JlJ"' ^'V»*  T^ 
'^  respectable  list  of  the  books  which  Benedict, 

•  Thus  the  two  abbots  mentioned  by  Matt     the  Abbot  of  Peterboro*,  bad  written,  who 

Paris,    Hist.   Abb.  Alb.   p.  64.— Cropland     was  chosen  1177.  Hist  p.  99, 

library,  at  the  time  of  its  fire  in  1091,  had         *'  Ingulf  gives  us  a  specimen  of  their  nilei 

300    volumina  originalia,   and   above  400     on  this  point:  •*  We  forbad,  under  the  penalty 

minora  volumina.  Ing.  p.  98,  of  exconmumcatioD;  the  lending   of  our 

booksy 
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exertion  in  this  respect,  in  Simon  of  St.  Albans,  who  from  his  own    CHAP, 
taste   maintained   liberally  two   or   three    select   writers  in  his 
chamber,  where  he  prepared,  says  the  authonty,   an  mvaluable  o»  latiw 
plenty  of  the  best  books.     He  made  it  a  rule  in  his  monastery,  after' 
that  every  future  abbot  should  always  keep  a  good  writer^.     The 
scriptorial  taste  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  is  mamfested  ^ 
by  the  general  beauty  of  the  writing  of  their  manuscripts  which 
have  survived  to  us. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  thus  liberally  sown  after  the  middle  of  ignorance 
the  eleventh  century,  sprang  up  to  a  fertile  harvest  in  the  next,  discrediublc.  i 

and  especially  ailer  vernacular  compositions  appeared.     The  great 

not  only  patronised  the  students,  but  excited  them  to  exert  their  I 

talents  in  composition.     TTius  the  count  of  Gloucester  desired  ' 

Malmsbury  to  write  his  History^;  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 

induced  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  compile  his  Annals**.     Literary"  I 

pursuits  becoming  a  source  of  distinction  and  preferment,  aU  ranks 

caught  the  flame.  And  when  the  vernacular  literature,  which  we  are  | 

about  to  notice,  became  diffused,  knowledge  no  longer  pined  in 

solitary  gloom  within  the  cells  of  a  cloister  or  the  walls  of  a  school;  j 

it  was  invited  to  adom  t^e  hall  of  the  baron,  the  chamber  of  t^  ! 

lady,  and  the  court  of  the  prince.     The  sturdy  knight  began  to 

find  his  iron  mail  and  troplued  lance  an  insufficient  distincticm;  to  i 

win  the  smile  he  valued,  and  to  maintain  the  r^utation  he  had 

acquired,  he  found  it  necessary  to  emulate  some  of  the  studies  of  ' 

the  churchman.     Even  die  ladies  of  the  great  not  only  learnt  to  s 

read 

books,  as  well  the  smaller  without  pictures,  and  the  relations   of  the  monkSy  &c.  we 

as  the  larger  with  pictures,  to  distant  schools,  forbad  them  to  be  lent  for  above  one  day,                                                           \ 

without  the  abbot's  leave,  and  his  oerUtin  without  leave  of  the  prior,  pp.  104,  105. 

knowledge  within  what  timt  they  would  be  «  ^^^  p^     j^^^  ^^^                                                                                    \ 
restored.     As  to  the  smaller  books^  as  Psal- 
teries, Donatus,  Cato,  et  similibus  poeticis  *  Malm.  p.  174.                                                                                                 \ 
AC  quaterius  de  cantu^  adapted  to  the  boys,  ^  Hen.  Hunt.  p.  296.                                                                                     ^ 

3g2  \ 
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P  A  RT     read  and  judge,  but  some  females  also  to  write**.  After  the  twelfth 
century,  ignorance  became  discreditable,  the  mark  of  a  barbarous 

LITER  An  T 

HISTORY  OF   country,  a  vulgar  origin,  or  a  degraded  taste.     Pope  Adrian,  an 
'  Englishman,  and  the  only  Englishman  that  has  reached  the  papal 
chair,  found  the  deficiencies  of  his  mind  a  bar  to  his  preferment,  for 
he  was  rejected  at  St.  Albans,  for  want  of  sufficient  learning.     His 
becoming  pride  felt  the  shame  of  the  rebuke ;  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  laboured  indefatigably  till  he  excelled  his  fellow  students^. 
First prodnce       But  what  was  the  first  produce  of  this  studious   enthusiasm.^ 
NoTO^"*^^^  The  knowledge   of   the   Latin  language  became    general   in  the 
literature.       monasteries;  the  Latin  classics  were  famiharized  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  mind ;  Latin  versifiers  abounded ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  Rome  was  transplanted  into  Britain. 
Latin  To  have  attained  these  instruments  of  improvement,  was  to  have 

attwn^*  made  an  important  advance.  The  Latin  language  is  now  as  much 
of  ornament  as  utility ;  but  it  was  then  the  only  key  to  intellectual 
instruction.  The  vernacular  languages  of  Europe  at  that  time 
contained,  besides  some  necessary  but  rude  legislation,  and  a  few 
wild  tales  or  wilder  traditions,  little  else  than  their  native  poetry  ; 
an  artificial  chain  of  sounds,  with  imperfect  melody,  penurious 
meaning,  barbarous  feelings,  and  rarely  with  any  perceptible  utility. 
All  that  it  was  meliorating  or  valuable  to  know,  was  in  Latin 
or  Greek ;  and  as,  by  a  happy  prejudice,  permitted  to  continue  by 
Providence  for  its  usefulness,  the  religious  services  of  the  church 
were  kept  in  the  Latin  language,  the  clergy  of  every  Christian 
country  were  compelled  to  acquire  it,  for  it  was  found  that  if  they 
did  not,  they  ridiculously  mispronounced  it*'^.    Thus  made  general 

from 

^  Ileloisay  in  her  Letters  to  Abelard,  dis-  ^  As  in  the  well-known  mumpiinws  for 

plays  great  cultivation  of  mind.     Marie,  in  iumpsimw.     Even  a  pope  could  be  so  igno« 

her  lays,  <?quals  any  of  her  contemporaries,  in  rant  of  Latin,  as  to  write — "  eorumque  novi* 

the  easy  flow  of  her  versification,  and  the  lissimis  suivoles — una  cum  indiculum — una 

spirit  of  some  of  her  descriptions.  cum  omnes  bepebentani."   This  occurs  in  a 

'*  MatU  PariS;  Alb.  Abb.  p.  66.  letter  of  Adrian  L  Murat  Ant.  Ital.  p.  8 1  u 
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from  technical  necessity,  it  was  found  convenient  as  an  universal     chap. 
language,   in  which   the   students  and  writers  of   every  part  of 
Europe   could    communicate  with   each   other ;    it    became   the  o?  latin 
language  of  their  correspondence  as  well  as  of  their  compositions;  after  thb. 
and  from  the  unceasing  importance  of  the  acquisition,  grammar,  ^^^"^3^ 

or  the  art  of  understanding  and  writing  Latin  correctly,  was  the  ' — — ' 

earliest  and  the  most  common  study  of  all  the  schools  we  have  alluded 
to.  Priscian  and  Donatus  were  the  masters  resorted  to;  and  from 
this  custom,  the  merry  priest  Walter  Mapes  derives  the  image  by 
which  he  personifies  grammar,  in  his  satire  on  misused  learning : 
"  Here  is  Priscian  giving  stripes  to  the  hands*®/^  The  castigation, 
however  general,  was  not  always  availing;  for  even  Priscian, 
with  all  the  activity  of  his  ferula,  could  not  make  some  minds 
recollect  either  the  cases  or  the  conjugations*^.  But  a  very  high 
degree  not  only  of  precision,  but  even  of  elegance,  was  attained  by 
a  few.  The  fabulous  History  of  Jeffry  displayed  a  command  of 
Latin  style,  which,  aided  by  its  subject,  gave  it  a  rapid  circulation 
over  Europe.  The  miscellaneous  Essays  of  John  of  Salisbury 
deserve  and  have  received,  even  from  distant  nations,  a  lavish 
commendation^.  William  of  Malmsbury,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  Roman  historians,  has  left  us  a  work  which,  though  no  rival 

of 

^  This  poem  is  csdled  the  Apocalypsis         ^  Giraldus  Cambrensis  furnishes  us  with 

Golyae  Episcopi.     It  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  an  instance  of  this  sort,  in  the  old  hermit 

Museum,  Uarl.  Lib.   No.  978.     He  fancies  his  friend,  who  would  say  Noli,  for  nolo ; 

that,  as  he  is  lying  in  a  grove,  he  sees  the  Vana,  for  vanum ;  and  the  infinitive  active, 

form   of  Pythagoras   standing  before  him,  for   the  infinitive    passive.    Giialdus  de  se 

but  bearing  all  the  sciences  about  him,  in  gestis.    Anglia  Sacra,  v.  2.  p.  497. 
this  strange  guise— 

In  fronte  micuit  ars  Astrologica;  "  His  chief  works  are  the  De  nugis  Cu- 

Dentium  sehem  regit  Gram matica;  rialium,  and  the  Metalogicon.    Stephanius 

In  lingua  pulchrius  vernat  Rhetorica ;  often  quotes  him,  in  his  notes  on  Saxo,  and 

Concussis  astuat  in  labiis  Logica ;  ^jth   these    eulogiums : — aureus   scriptor — 

InArithmeticadigitissocia;  eleganter  ut  omnia— auctor  cum    veterura 
In  cava  Musica  ludit  articula ;  ^  .  ,  , 

Fallens  in  oculis  stat  Geometrica;-  ^^^P^^  companmdus.  p.  151  and  p,  2. 
In  tergo  scripts  sunt  Artes  Mechanica?. 
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PART 
11. 


kNOLAKD. 


Latin 
versifiers. 


of  his  avowed  models,  nor  equal  in  style  to  that  of  Saxo*Gram« 
maticus,  almost  his  contemporary,  yet  is  superior  in  compontion 
HISTORY  OF  to  the  annalists  of.  his  age,  and  to  any  preceding  historian  since 
the  classical  authors  ^^.  Anselm  has  also  a  lucid  neatness  of  dicticni, 
which  even  now  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage^*. 

The  reputation  of  good  poetry  is  so  great,  that  adventurers  for 
the  Parnassian  laurel  are  never  wanting.  To  write  Latin  verses 
became  a  favourite  employment  with  the  monks.  Almost  every 
author  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  this  harmless  toil.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  dignify  their  compositions,  as  our  college  exercises^ 
with  the  name  of  poetry ;  they  were  merely  specimens  of  their 
attainm^its  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  prosody.  But  the 
practice  ensured  the  preservation  and  the  study  of  the  great 
classical  authors,  and  was  perpetually  operating  to  create  a  good 
poetical  taste.  Joseph  of  Exeter  indeed  surprises  us  by  a  versifi- 
cation, in  his  poem  on  the  Trojan  War,  which  reads  almost  classical^; 
and  JefFry  of  Monmouth  attained  a  smoothness  and  fluency  in  his 
poetical  diction,  which  Milton  has  condescended  to  notice**.     The 

jocose 

^  His  de  Gestis  Regum  Aoglonnn  extends 
from  Hengist  to  Heary  I.  in  five  books. 
His  Historiae  Kovellae,  in  two  more,  pursues 
<Knr  history  to  the  escape  of  the  empress 
Matilda  from  Oxford.  He  wrote  five  more 
on  the  prelates  of  England. 

"  His  Monologium,  or  Metaphysical  Con* 
templations  on  the  Essence  of  the  Deity, 

••  It  contains,  in  six  books,  3636  good  hexameters,  but  not  always  good  taste,  as  witness— 
Nox  fera,  nox  vere,  nox  noxia,  turbida,  Iristis, 
Insidiosa,  ferox,  tragicis  ululanda  cothurnis, 
Aut  satyra  rodenda  gravi. — 1.  6.  v.  760. 
It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Dictys  Cre-     on  the  crusades,  called  the  Anliochcis,  of 
tensis,  and  Dares  Phrygius,  in  the  edition  of     which  only  a  few  lines  on  Arthur  have  been 
Amsterdam  1709.     He  also  wrote  a  poem     preserved. 


written  at  the  request  of  his  friendly  who 
admired  his  speculations ;  and  his  Prosolo- 
gion,  a  chain  of  reasoning  composed  on  the 
solicitations  of  others,  who  wished  that  some 
one  argument  might  be  found  to  prove  the 
divine  existence ;  are  interesting  treatises^ 
which  do  credit  to  his  Latin  diction* 


••  Milton,  in  his  History  of  England,  says 
of  the  vtrses  which  Jeffry  inserted  in  hie 


History,  "  They  are  much  better  than  for 
his  age,  unless  perhaps  Joseph  of  Extter, 

the 
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II. 


LITERATVI^E 
AFTER  THS 
NORMAK 
CONQUEST. 


jocose  poetry  of  Walter  Mapes  is  also  free  and  voluble,  and 
sometimes  happy,  though  he  attempts  to  bend  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  diction  to  the  rhimes  and  cadence  of  our  popular  poetry,  of  latik 
His  chief  merits  were,  good  sense,  good  humour,  and  some  useful 
satire.  These  vital  qualities  tempt  us  to  forget  his  bacchanalian 
jovialities^^. 

Other  authors  among  us  displayed  no  inconsiderable  power 
of  ^ranging  their  dactyles  and  spondees  into  plausible  imita- 
tions of  the  classical  metres.  To  notice  all,  when  the  crowd 
was  so  great,  would  be  absurd;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
two,  from  the  importance  of  their  subjects.  One  was  GeofFry 
Vinesauf,  the  friend,  companion,  and  encomiast  of  our  Richard  I 
who  attempted  to  teach  his  contemporaries  the  art  of  poetry, 
or  criticism  in  Latin  verse  ^.  He  treats  on  invention  and  memory, 
on  the  ornaments  of  the  style,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
thoughts ;    he  explains  the  tropes  and   figures   of  poetry,    and 

dilates 


the  only  smooth  jjoet  of  the  times,  be- 
friended him.''  Milton  deems  not  to  have 
known  Jeffry's  poem  on  the  life  of  Merlin, 
which  is  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cotton.  Lib.  Vespasian  E  4.  The  passages 
quoted  from  this  MS.  in  the  vindication  of 
the  ancient  British  poets,  pp.  120,  121, 
will  be  found  smooth  and  fluent.  Mr,  Ellis 
has  given  a  copious  account  of  its  contents, 
in  his  Specimen  of  antient  Romances. 

**  Camden  has  printed,  in  his  Remains, 
Mapes'  verses  on  Wine,  and  on  the  Lives  of 
the  Clergy.  In  the  British  Museum,  both  in 
the  Harleian  and  King's  Library,  are  many 
of  his  MS.  poems.  His  mirth  is  not  always 
pure,  but  his  satire  is  usually  good  humoured, 
and  the  free  spirit  of  his  muse  announces 
the  improving  spirit  of  his  country. — His 
critique  on  the  ancient  authors  is  worth 
preserving : 

Hie  Prise ian us  est  dans  palmis  verbera 

Est  Aristoteles  verberans  acra. 


Verborum  TuUius  demulcet  aspera. 

Fert  Ptolomeus  se  totum  in  sidera. 

Tractat  Boetius  inoumerabilia. 

Metitur  Euclides  locorum  sputia. 

Frequens  Pythagoras  pulsat  fabrilia, 

Traxit  a  malleis  vocum  primordia. 

Lucanum  video  ducem  bellantium. 

Formantem  aereas  muscas  Virgilium. 

Pascentem  fabulis  turbas  Ovidium. 

Nudantem  satiros  dicaces  P.erseum. 

Incomparabilis  est  Statius  statio. 

Cujus  detinuit  res  comparatio. 

Saltat  Terentius  plebeius  ystro. 

Harl.  MS.  978. 

'^  It  is  entitled,  De  Arte  Dictandi,  or  De 
Nova  Poetica.  It  is  in  the  Briti-h  Museum, 
Cott.  MS.  Cleop.  B6.  pp.  1—30.  where  it  is 
followed  by  another  Work  on  probe,  inter* 
mixed  with  verse,  on  the  same  subject. — His 
History  of  Richard's  expedition  to  Pale^tina 
has  been  already  noticed. 
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PART     dilates  on  the  description,    the  prosopopeia  and  the  apostrophe. 
He  is  even  bold  enough .  to   attempt   by   his   own   example  to 

LITERARY  ...  .  .  ^  , 

HISTORY  OP   strengthen  all  his  laws ;  though  his  lamentation  on  his  king,  and  its 
v_^_l^  apostrophe  on  Friday,  the  day  on  which  Richard  fell,  may  induce 
us  to  prefer  his  criticism  to  his  poetry*^. 

The  Anti-Claudianus  of  Alanus  de  insulis*'^,  who  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  the  commentator  on  our  Merlin,  than  as  a  poet, 
treats  on  the  seven  arts  and  sciences,  and  morals,  with  great 
fluency  of  versification,  and  some  good  precepts.  But  if  these 
and  innumerable  others,  who  tried  the  Cynthian  lyre,  have  not 
increased  our  catalogue  of  good  Latin  poetry,  they  certainly 
improved  and  stimulated  the  intellect  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
circulated  an  attachment  to  the  ancient  classics,  by  which  the 
general  taste  was  benefited  when  other  studies  came  into  fashion. 

It  would  exceed  both  the  Hmit  and  object  of  this  Work,  to  detail 
in  regular  catalogue,  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  filled  the  middle 
ages  with  Latin  verse  or  prose  ^^.     That  respectable  mediocrity  of 

mind, 

*•  O  Veneris  lac rimosa  dies!  O  sidus  amarum! 
Ilia  dies  tua  nox  fuit,  et  Venus  ilia  Venenum, 
Ilia  dedit  vulnus!  BromtoD  Chron.  1280. 


^  It  is  in  the  Cott.  MS.  above  mentioned, 
Cleop.  B  6. — It  is  not  clear  whether  this  Alan 
was  an  Englishman  or  not.  An  account  of 
his  life  and  writings  may  be  read  in  Tanner's 
very  useful  Bibliotheca  Monastica,  p.  16. 

^  They  who  wish  to  see  Latin  hexameters 
in  rhime,  may  read  Anselm's  verses  on  his 
predecessor  Lanfranc,  which  are  rhimed  in 
couplets.  Lanf.  Op.  p.  17. — Those  of  Peter, 
a- friend  of  Malmsbiiryy  are  hexameters 
sometimes  rhiming  in  couplets,  and  some- 
times iti  the  middle  of  the  line,  wbere  the 
author  was  unable  to  produce  the  terminal 
consonance.  Malmsb.  p.  ^53. — The  verses 
on  Richard  I.  of  eight  quatrains  of  Latin 
rhime  (Hoved.  667.)  and  those  of  Magister 


Bertenis  on  the  crusades,  a  series  of  short 
rhiming  lines  (ib«  639.)  resemble  some  of 
the  forms  of  the  vernacular  poetry,— -The 
greater  number  of  the  versifiers  were,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  their  hexameters  and 
pentameters.  1  observe  that  very  few  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  Horace. — ^The  British 
Museum  contains,  in  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters. The  Monita  Moraliu  of  Nigellus 
Wireker,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Richard  I.  MS.  Cott.  Julius  A  7.— Also  a 
poem  of  2720  flowing  lines,  on .  the  Life  of 
St.  Albans,  with  much  Scripture  history  in- 
termixed, written  by  Robert  of  Dunstaple, 
about  1150.  MS.  Cott.  Julius  D  3. — A 
short  poem  follows  iu  the  same  MS.  curious 

for 
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mind,  which  the  Latin  Hteratuire  is  well  adapted  to  produce,  was    chap. 
the  attainment  of  the    best.      From  this  moderate  level    others  ^^^ival 
descended,  in  varying  degrees,  to  the  humblest  dulness.  In  reading  o^  ^^^m 

/•  11  -1  r        11  1  1-  LITERATURE 

a  few,  you  exhaust  the  scanty  ideas  of  all,  and  you  desire  to  aftrrthb 
read  no  more.     But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  their  talent,  but  of  conquest. 


their  instruction;    their   minds  were   new  soil,    fit  for  the  most  '       "      ^ 
vigorous  vegetation ;  but  the  Latin  literature  that  was  transplanted 
into  them,  was  composed  of  the  flowering,  not  the  fruitful  plants. 
Gur  ancestors  produced  as  much  from  it  as  the  later  Romans  had 
done :  its  unprolific  nature  forbad  a  better  harvest. 

In  characterising  our  writers  of  the  middle  age  as  dull  and  iin-  Estimation 
improving  now,  I  do  not  wish    to   be  understood  to    depreciate  J^n^l^nectual 
their  contemporary   utility  ;    In    the   commencement  of    mental  utility. 
culture,  such  literature  must  occur,  and  it  does  not  occur  unpro- 
fitably.     The  literary  improvements  of  every  country  slowly  and 
gradually   accumulate ;    myriads   of  minds    must  labour,  and  a 
great  proportion  must  give  diction  and  publicity  to  the  fruits  of 
their  secret  toil,  before  a  large  population  can  be  visibly  benefited. 
To  suit  the  various  circumstances  and  tempers  of  mankind,  nume- 
rous must  be  the  paths  of  the  studious,    and  very  diversified  their 
produce.     No  labourer  in  this  great  field  is  useless  or  unimportant; 
the  meanest  effort  will  find  some  individual,  whose  humble  capa- 
city 

for  its  imitation  of  oar  ballad    metre  and     Speculum  bumanae  SalvationiB,  in  tbe  British 
double  rhinie,  as  Museum,  Harl.  MS.   No.  26,  and  Cott.  Lib. 

Quasi  corvus  crocito  Vespas.  E  1.  It  is  said  in  the  latter,  the  best 

Dnm  canunt  olores  ^^  ^^^^  ^^-g^^  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Voce  n.di  recito  r    *  •       a         j-       w         ..  •         l 

Communes  dolores.  ff^^"^    ^"^^"^^-      ^^  ^'^°^>"=*  ^^^^"'  5000. 

After  a  page  and  a  half  of  this,  Leonine     h^es,  some  of  them  metrical  m  their  cadence, 
verses   appear.— One   of  the  longest  Latin     ^"^  '^^^^^  "^^^  couplets.     Two  will  suffice 
poems  in  rhime  that  I   have   seen,  is  the     ^  specimens— 
In  hoc  spcculo  potuit  homo  considerare 
Quam  ob  causam  Creator  uiunium  decrevit  hominem  creare — 

Lucifer  erexit  se  contra  Deum  creatorera  suiim  eternunfi 

£t  in  ictu  oculi  de  excelso  celorum  projectus  est  in  inferuum. 

3H 
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PART     city  is  assisted  by  the  tribute;  and  till  inferior  cultivators  have 

brought  the  soil  into  a  state  fit  for  a  nobler  harvest,  the  sublimer 

nisTouYop    intell'^cts  cannot  appear,  or  would  operate,  if  they  did,  with  incon^ 

ENGLAND.  '  1  ^   1  rr  tt  i        i  • 

^ , *  siderable  effect.     Hence,  although  our  early  history  presents  to  us 

a  crowd  of  Latin  students,  whose  writings  we  have  long  consigned 
to  oblivion,  and  whose  names  we  disturb  only  to  deride ;  yet  they 
have  all  been,  in  various  degrees,  benefactors  to  society :  they 
were  the  laborious  teachers  of  absolute  ignorance,  which  their 
tuition  removed ;  and  it  is  the  success  of  their  labours  in  improving 
their  countrymen,  which  has  made  their  services  forgotten. 

Valuable  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Latin  literature 

the  Anglo-     was  the  aunals,  chronicles  and  histories,  composed  by  the  monks; 

monks^^  works  indeed  so  invariably  associated  with  our  habitual  contempt, 
that  it  may  be  thought  absurd  to  praise  them  here.  To  the  graces 
of  style  they  have  certainly  no  pretensions ;  if  they  had,  they 
might,  like  Saxo-Grammaticus,  have  been  historically  worthless. 
With  the  charms  of  order,  the  powers  of  forcible  description,  the 
use  of  profound  reflection,  or  the  art  of  intellectual  criticism,  they 
were  entirely  unacquainted.  The  superstitious  legend  they  de- 
lighted to  detail,  for  they  sincerely  believed  it;  they  never  omitted 
a  rumored  prodigy,  and  were  ever  ready  to  exaggerate  an  extra- 
ordinary natural  phenomenon.  With  these  defects,  what  then  was 
their  value?  The  simple  habit  of  plainly  annalizing  the  main  facts 
of  history  that  occurred.  Such  a  series  of  regular  chronology 
and  true  incident;  such  faithful,  clear  and  ample  materials  for 
authentic  history,  had  scarcely  appeared  before :  notliing  could  be 
more  contemptible  as  compositions;  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory as  authorities.  Their  simplicity  was  advantageous  to  their 
veracity ;  and  when  the  monastic  habit  of  composing  them  ceased, 
their  place  was  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  loquacious  lay-chroniclers, 
half  romances,    at  least   in  their  dress,    which  succeeded.     It  is 

easy 
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easy  to  separate  their  legends  from  their  facts ;  and  perhaps  the 
modern  use  of  certain  and  correct  chronology  may  be  ascribed  to 
their  precise  habit,  of  always  dating  the  years  of  the  events  which  of  latin 
they  record  ^^« 


REVIVAL 


LITERATtRE 
AFTER  THE 


But  the  Latin  hterature  which  was  cultivated  after  Lanfranc,  ^^^^'^^ 

'    CONQUEST. 


Limited 


was  rather  useful  in  beginning  a  literary  taste  in  England,  and  in 
forming  those  men  who  deviated  afterwards  into  other  studies,  than  i^  ^ty^of 
for  its  own  intrinsic  and  productive  affluence.     However  valuable  ^^^  Roman 

....  .  .     classics. 

the  best  Latin  classics  will  be  to  all  ages,  for  their  taste,  their 
chastised  beauties  of  style,  their  eloquence,  and  their  occasional 
good  sense,  they  do  not  impart,  because  they  do  not  contain,  any 
large  funds  of  knowledge,  great  originality  of  thought,  or  im- 
portant associations  of  ideas  r  they  are  but  the  best  Grecian 
classics  re-appearing,  with  augmented  judgment  and  some  variety 
of  features,  in  a  new  language.  Science,  the  Romans  never  valued, 
nor  much  understood.  Mathematical  studies,  the  proudest  part  of 
Grecian  knowledge,  were  never  popular  in  Greece  itself,  and 
scarcely  visited  Italy  ^.     All  the  natural  history  and  philosophy 

which 


*  Of  tliese,  some  of  the  principal  arc — 
Ingulf,  who  ends  -----  A.D.  1091 
Petrus  Blessensis,  continued  it  to     •     1118 
Florence  of  Worcester  -    •    -    -    -     1117 

continued  to-------     1 141 

Henry  of  Huntingdon   -    -    -    -    *     1 1 54 

Simeon  of  Durham  -    ••    -    -    -     1130 
Hoveden  ---•---.     .     1^202 
Eadmer    ---------     1122 

Matthew  Paris  ------    -     1259 

Rishanger's  Continuation  to    -    -    -     1273 


William  of  Malmslmry      -    -  - 

Alured  of  Beverly    -    -    -     -  - 

Bromton,  about      -    -    -    -  - 

Chron.  Petri-burgi  -     -    .    -  - 
Continued,  by  Rob.  Boston,  to 

William  of  Newborough    -    -  - 

Ralph  de  dice  to,  about      -    -  • 

Benedict  Abbas      -    -    -    -  - 

Thomas  Wikes   ------ 

Annals  of  Waverly  -    -    -     -  - 

Matthew  of  Westminster  -    -  - 


1143 
11^9 
1200 

1259 

1368 

1200 
119* 
1304 
1291 
1307 


Gervas   ---------  1200 

As  in  every  monastery  there  was  some  curious  mind,  fond  of  noting  the  great  incidents 
of  his  day,  every  country  in  Europe  has  such  chronicles.  But  I  think  with  Dr.  Henry, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  our  annalists  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  at  this  period. 


^  Theodoric,  in  his  letter  to  Boetius,  com- 
mends him,  because,  by  his  translations, 
the  Italians  could  read  Pythagoras  on  Music, 


Ptolemy  on  4atronomy,  Euclid  on  Geometry, 
Nichomachus  on  Arithmetic,  and  Archi- 
medes on  Mechanics.    He  adds,  "  Whatever 

dis* 

Sh2 
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PART     which  could  be  collected  within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
in  its  largest  circle,  and  from  the  labours  of  anterior  time,  Pliny 
HISTORY  OP   embodied  in  his  work.     His  countrymen  never  increased  his  store, 


XNOLAND. 


and  scanty  is  its  amount  ^^!  The  Latin  poets  that  convey  useful 
instruction  to  posterity,  are  not  more  numerous  than  their  dra- 
matists. Their  historians,  together  with  Cicero,  Seneca,  Quintilian, 
and  Epictetus,  exhibit  the  intellects  most  serviceable  to  future  ages; 
but  even  these,  like  the  Latin  fathers,  with  their  superior  topics, 
are  not  affluent  in  extensive  knowledge,  and  are  insuflicient  to 
create  a  vigorous  original  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  please  a  culti- 
vated taste,  it  is  another  thing  to  instruct.  The  scholar  will  feast 
on  the  Virgilian  graces ;  but  they  alone  would  leave  the  young 
student  almost  as  barren  and  as  ignorant  as  they  found  him :  his 
mental  growth  demands  more  substantial,  though  coarser  nutri- 
ment; and  if  he  be  confined  to  the  diet  of  the  Roman  classics,  he 
will  not  be  more  informed  nor  more  productive  than  the  authors 
we  are  considering. 
And  of  their  Hence,  when  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Normans,  Franks,  and  other 
Gothic  nations,  had  transplanted  into  their  own,  all  the  Roman 
mind  which  its  writers  had  perpetuated ;  though  their  scholars, 
thus  far  accomplished,  learned  to  write  Latin,  often  with  elegance 
and  correct  prosody,  and  acquired  from  it  a  cultivation  which 
made  them  like  moons  in  a  benighted  age,  yet  their  borrowed 
light  spread  but  feebly  around  them,  and  was  not  transmissible 
to   future   times.     Aldhelm,    Bede,   Alcuin,    Erigena,  Lanfranc, 

Anselm, 

discipline  or  arts,  fruitful  Greece  has  pro-  doctrines  were.    Hence,     though  be    was 

duced,  by  you,  uno  auctore,  Rome   has  re-  temperate,  bis  followers,  pursuing  his  prin- 

ceived  into  her  vernacular  language/'    Yet  ciples  to  their  natural  consequences,  became 

Boelius  did  not  live  till  the  sixth  century.  mere  sensualists.     Lactantius  says,  that  his 

'*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we  learn  sect  became  far  more  popular  than  others, 

from  Quintilian,  that  Epicurus  directed  his  Div.  Inst.  1. 3.  c.17.   Yet  during  his  lifetime 

disciples  to  avoid  the  study  of  the  sciences,  he  was  unknown,  and  almost  unattended. 

1.  12.    This  injunction  was  fatal  to  their  in-  Seneca,  ep.  79. 
tellectual  progress,  as  indeed  all  bis  leading 


ancient 
imitators. 
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Anselm,  Iscanus,  Geoffry,  Becket,  John  of  Salisbury,  and  many     chap. 
others  of  a  similar  class,  although  displaying  the  utmost  improve- 
ment of  mind,  which  an  education  formed  on  the  Roman  literature  of  latw 
could  impart,    and  not  inferior  in  native  talent  to  any  Roman  after  thk 
writer  of  the  later  periods  of  the  empire ;  yet  are  so  inferior  to  our  conqu^t. 

ideas  of  excellence,  and  so  deficient  in  our  accumulated  knowledge,  * * ' 

that  their  best  compositions  we  think  of  with  disdain,  and  never 
deign  to  unfold. 

The  trivium  and  quadrivium — the  terms  within  which  the  The  trivium 
sciences  of  the  middle  age  were  comprised — ^awake  our  contempt  drivium. 
the  moment  they  occur,  because  they  recal  the  image  of 
barbarian  ages,  and  seem  to  be  the  drivelling  pedantry  of 
barbarian  ignorance.  But  let  our  ancestors  have  their  proper 
merit :  although  to  us  they  are  pigmies,  they  were  not  so  to  their 
predecessors.  The  studies  implied  by  these  two  monastic  vocables^ 
and  in  the  two  jargon  hexameters  that  define  the  subjects  they 
comprised^*,  conveyed  all  that  the  Romans  knew,  cultivated  or 
taught.  The  books  from  which  they  were  learnt,  were  the  best 
treatises  which  the  Roman  empire  possessed  upon  them.  Confined 
indeed  was  the  knowledge  they  conveyed ;  and  our  emulous  fore- 
fathers were  but  feeble  thinkers,  when  they  had  mastered  them  all; 
but  in  possessing  themselves  of  these,  they  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  their  Roman  teachers  had  enjoyed-  When  they  had 
finished  the  circuit  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  they  had 
transferred  all  the  intellect  of  the  Roman  empire  into  their  own ; 
and  if  knowledge  be  the  criterion  of  their  merit,  the  good  scholars 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Rome  after  the  age  of  Tacitus  and  Quintilian.  In  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  polished  genius,  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  them 

with 

^  Gramin.  loquitur;  Dia.  vera  docet;  Rhet.  verba  colorat: 
Mus.  canit }  Ar.  Dumerat;  Geo.  ponderat }  Ast.  colli  astra. 
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Improved 
intellect  not 
formed  by 
study  only. 


Literature 
declines 
wlien  society 
degenerates. 


with  the  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age ;  but  these  authors  were 
in  the  third  century  beyond  the  approach  of  their  own  countrymen; 
and  it  is  therefore  no  disgrace  to  the  middle  ages,  that  their  infe* 
riority  was  not  dissimilar. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  classical  minds  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  venerate,  were  not  formed  merely  from  the  litera- 
ture that  preceded  them,  but  from  the  general  intellect,  business, 
conversation,  and  pursuits  of  their  day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  a  man  of  great  intellectual  eminence  is  made  only  from  his 
library ;  he  is  the  creature  of  the  improvement  of  society  about 
him,  reflecting  upon  him  th^  rays  of  a  thousand  minds,  and  pour- 
ing into  him  information  from  a  thousand  quarters ;  every  hour 
his  understanding,  if  it  has  the  capacity,  is  insensibly  directed, 
enriched  and  exercised,  by  the  knowledge  and  talent  that  is  every 
where  breathing,  acting  and  conferring  around  him ;  his  mind 
expands,  without  his  own  consciousness  of  its  enlargement ;  his 
ideas  multiply  independently  of  his  will ;  his  judgment  rectifies, 
his  moral  or  political  wisdom  increases,  with  his  experience ;  and 
he  becomes  at  last  a  model  imperceptibly  benefiting  others,  as  he 
has  been  benefited  himself. 

Thus  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Thucydides,  were  formed,  as  well 
as  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  and  Caesar.  But  as  soon  as  moral 
and  political  degeneracy  had  withered  the  Roman  mind,  and 
voluptuousness  had  corrupted  it,  the  intellectual  tone  and  affluence 
of  their  improved  society  ceased.  Instead  of  that  abundance  of 
cultivated  and  active  talent,  which,  from  the  Letters  of  TuUy,  we 
see  that  Roman  cities  once  possessed,  a  debased,  sordid,  sensual, 
illiterate  mind,  appeared,  valuing  nothing  but  a  babbling  rhetoric, 
that  might  from  an  age  of  imbecility  procure  food  for  its  vanity, 
or  minister  to  its  selfishness.  Such  a  state  of  intellect  and  litera- 
ture, our  Gothic  ancestors  found  in  the  Roman  provinces,  which 

they 
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they  subdued ;  and  though  they  at  last  collected  into  their  libraries     CHAP, 
the  works  of  the  nobler  minds  of  this  deteriorated  race,  yet  the  ^^^^^j^ 
books  without  the  living  education    benefited  little;    and  unless  wi-atiw 

,   ^  LITERATUaB 

new  revolutions  had  disclosed  new  sources  of  improvement,  and  aftbrthb 
created  a  new  spirit  of  activity,  cultivation,  discussion  and  thought,  conquest. 


the  human  mind  would  still  have  remained  as  dwarfed  and  barren,  '       '      ^ 
as  monotonous  and  feeble,  as  it  was  in  all  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  drank  only  at  the  fountains  of  the  Latin  Muses  ^. 

But  the  Roman  literature,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  was  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
intellect,  from  two  other  circumstances — its  limited  diffusion,  and 
its  tendency  to  prevent  originality  of  thought. 

As  the  Latin  language  was  not  the  common  language  of  society  Latin  litera- 

T^      ,       ,     .       .  .  •  /<       1  1  •      ture  not  fitted 

m  England,  its  mstructive  operation  was  contined  to  the  monastic  for  popular 
and  clerical  body.  It  gave  no  improvement  to  the  nobleman,  the  *°^^™^*^*°°' 
knight,  the  yeoman,  the  merchant,  the  vassal,  or  the  burgher,  who 
could  not  understand  it^^;  their  ignorance  remained  undiminished. 
Amid  all  the  seminaries  of  study,  they  could  know  no  more  than 
their  spiritual  guides  chose  to  impart;  and  how  scanty  the  dole 
of  knowledge  from  the  papal  hierarchy  to  the  populace,  has 
always  been,  not  only  the  middle  ages,  but  our  own  times  attest. 
If,  then,  the  Latin  literature  had  continued  the  only  study  in 
England,   the   ecclesiastical    bodies   would  have  been   so   many 

Christian 

•*  That   England  is  not  indebted  to  the  Pope.     He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 

Latin  writers  for  its  mathematical  knowledge,  sent  by  Henry,  with  some  other  great  barons, 

we  may  see  from  John  of  Salisbury.     He  and  several  prelates,    to   the  pontiff.     His 

says,  that  in  his  time,  the  twelfth  century,  mission  would  imply  that  the  most  informed 

"  Geometry  is  very  little  attended  to  amongst  nobles  had  been  selected.  The  bishops  made 

us,  and  is  only  studied  by  some  people  in  their  address  in  Latin.     The  Earl  then  began 

Spain,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  for  the  sake  of  in  English,  "  jSIy  Lord!  what  the  bishops 

astronomy."     ^letalog.  1.  4.  c.  6.  have  spoken  to  you,  we  illiterate  laymen  do 

^  That  the   nobility  were    unacquainted  not  at  all    understand  :    We  will  therefore 

with  Latin  in  the  time  of  Hen.  H.  we  find  tell  you  for  ourselves,  why  we   are  sent/'— 

from  ihe  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the  Vita  Becket,  1. 2,  c.  9.  p.  74. 
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PART     Christian  druids;  so  many  British  bramins;  the  only  informed 

portion  of  an  ignorant  community ;  whom  they  would  learn  to 

HISTORY  OP  despise,  from  not  condescending  to  enlighten;  whom,  too  anxious 

^    '  *  to  govern,  they  would  have  debilitated  and  degraded. 
Unfavour-  But  the  most  injurious  effect,  from  the  exclusive  or  too  long- 

risr<»*fori-     continued    study  of  the    Latin   literature,   was   its   tendency   to 
gmal  geoius.  preclude  the  evolution  of  genius,  and  the  formation  of   original 
thought. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  history  of  literature,  that  great 
excellence  has  been  usually  followed  by  decline.  No  second 
Augustan  age  is  found  to  occur.  A  Virgil  emerges,  and,  as  if  his 
genius  cast  on  his  countrymen  an  everlasting  spell,  no  future 
Virgil  appears — no  second  Homer,  or  Euripides — no  succeeding 
Pindar,  Horace,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  or  Cicero. 
The  fact  is  remarkable ;  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  a 
deficiency  in  the  birth  of  talent,  but  from  its  subsequent  destruction 
by  injudicious  education. 

It  is  in  literature  as  in  painting:  if  we  study  departed  excellence 
too  intently,  we  only  imitate;  we  extinguish  genius,  and  sink  below 
our  models.  If  we  make  ourselves  but  copyists,  we  become  inferior 
to  those  we  copy.  The  exclusive  or  continual  contemplation  of 
preceding  merit,  contracts  our  faculties  within,  and  greatly  within, 
its  peculiar  circle,  and  makes  even  that  degree  of  excellence 
unattainable,  which  we  admire  and  feed  upon :  we  become  mimics, 
instead  of  being  competitors;  mannerists,  instead  of  originals; 
we  are  enslaved  by  a  despotism  from  which  we  ought  to  have 
revolted. 

Whence  arises  this  strange,  but  oft-experienced  result.'^  From 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  habit.  The  peace  and  comfort  and 
discipline  of  the  world,  depend  upon  our  susceptibility  to  their 
infiuence ;  but  this  influence  is  often  a  tyranny  that  deteriorates. 

The 
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Tbe  length  of  application  necessary  to  possess  ourselves  of  the    chap. 
merit  to  which  we  devote  our  studies,  tends  to  limit  our  progress,        ^^' 
to  chain  our  excursiveness,-^  and  to  mould  our  faculties  and  their  oflatik 
produce  into  an  involuntary  and  dependent  imitation  of  the  models  ArrEarHE. 
on  which  our  attention  is  so  continuously  exercised.     If  when  the  ^^*>*^^ 

•^  C0N9UE8T* 

limbs  are  most  flexible,  we  are  made  to  walk,  perpetually  in  a  ^ v ' 

certain  posture,  the  attitude  will  be  our  gait  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  While  our  ancestors  studied  no  authors  but  the  Roman, 
the  literary  mind  of  England  became  romanized,  and  nothing 
more.  No  original  genius  appeared.  Our  literature  was  a  debased 
recoinage  of  the  Latin,  as  in  GeofFry  of  Monmouth,  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  John  of  Salisbury,  Malmsbury,  and  the  other  'writers, 
whose  Latin  compositions  crowd  the  catalogues  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

If  there  be  no  originality,  there '  can  be  no  improvement.  K 
there  be  no  deviation  from  existing  habits,  there  can  be  no 
progression.  To  be  original,  is  to  escape  from  intellectual'  bondage 
and  sterility,  and  to  acquire  a  possibility  of  being  superior! 
Novelty  is  an  avenue  to  greater  excellence;  the  enterprise  may 
be  unproductive,  but  it  has  the  chance  of  success.  Originality 
is  not  indeed  always '  useful ;  it  may  lead  to  error  and  vice,  as 
well  as  to  truth  and  virtue;  or  rather,  as  wisdom  is  more' rare 
than  folly,  the  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind  will  be  oftener 
connected  with  mistake  than  with  utility.  But  eriror  leads  ulti- 
mately to  truth ;  and  is  the  penalty  wliich  human  weakness  must 
pay  to  attain  it.  No  false  opinion  can  arise,  but  the  vindictive 
feeling  of  existing  habits  is  zealous  to  correct  it.  Providence 
allows  Ucentiousness  and  despotism,  prejudice  and  absurdity,  to 
conflict  with  each  other,  till  they  expire  from  their  mutual  wounds. 
Moderation' then  prevails  from,  its  necessity.  The  judgment  of 
/society  extracts  from  the  opposing  sentiments,  the  good  which  they 

31  possess^ 
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possess,  and  consigna  the  evil  to  oblivion.  But  the  discussuMJi  puts 
the  mind  kvto  activity,  and  the  result  carries  bumui  knowledge 
Hisxo&Y  ov  one  step  forward;  the  reasoA  is  roused  to  look  beyond  its  staboaary 
habits,  and  new  perceptions^  of  truth  always  fbUow  new  exertioos 
and  new  prospects. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,,  originality  of  inind,  oi 
seasoning  and  feeling,  was  indispensable  to  humaa  advancement; 
and  by  an  admiraUe  process,  that  which  was  wanted,  was  attained^ 

But  the  Latin  literature  most  usefully  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  new  improvements.  Tliese  indeed  could  not  have  been 
attained  without  it;  and  wh.en  disclosed,  were  beneficially  pursued, 
watched,  directed,  and  disciplined  by  it. 

The  great  intellectual  want,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  was 
that  of  an  original  vernacular  literature,  which  would  interest  and 
educate  the  genend  mind  of  the  community;  awaken  its  moral 
sympathies  by  narrative,  fiction,  and  useful  poetry;  instruct  it  by 
intelligible  pictures  of  life  and  msumers;  bring  the  natural  feelings 
into  activity ;  and  guide  the  human  judgment  to  just  determinations, 
and  due  appreciations  of  probity,  decorum,  honour,  and  thefieunily 
charities  of  life.  It  was  the  complaint  of  our  great  Alfred,  that 
the  learned  Anglo-Saxons  who  had  preceded  him,  would  not 
translate  the  books  they  possessed,  into  their  own  language;  and 
from  this  reason,  when  they  died,  they  lef^  the  nation  as  igncmmt 
as  they  found  it**.  The  learned  Anglo-Normans  were  as  unsocial; 
they  mastered  their  Latin  treasures,  but  they  never  made  them 
the  property  of  the  public.  TTiat  public,  therefore,  ccmtinued  in 
Egyptian  darkness,  although  its  cathedrals  and  monasteries  were 
illuminated  ^^     An  attractive  vernacular  literature,  was  the  only 

vehicle 


Vernacular 
literature 
wanted,  for 
the  national 
improve- 
ment. 


••  Sec  Hist.  Angl.  Sax.  v.  i.  p.  297. 
*  The  same  has  been  remarked  of  Ger- 
maoy,    as  Duclos  quotes  from  J.  Wahlias, 


whose  words  I  will  add :  "  Accessit  avaritia, 
sivf  ambitio  monachonm  %t  sacerdotum^ 
qui  cum  curam  disciplioanim  atque  artium, 

pessimo 
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vehicle  of  knowledge  that  the  courtier,  the  lady,  or  the  world  at 
large,  could  comprehend.  Popular  instruction  being  thus  wanted 
for  popular  improvement,  xstriBCvlat  composition,  which  all  could  or  latin 

XiIT£RAT(TRE 

understand,  relish,  study,  and  imitate — ^in  which  the  natural  after  the 
feelings  could  easily  express  themselves,  and  in  which  genius  would  cokqumt. 
find  topics  and  modes  of  originality,  which  the  scholastic  trammels 
suppressed — wa^s^l^t  species  of  literature,  which  was  most  essential 
to  the  evolution  and  the  fertilization  of  the  national  mind.  Poetry 
lias^  iJie  honour  of  having  first  produced  it  iii  Englandr  The 
itinerant  minstrels  were  the  causing  instruments,  and  a  part  of 
the  lettered  clergy  the  first  effective  Hgents,  to  introduce  and 
diflfiise  it^. 


pessimo  eorum  Basculorum  fato,  inter  claus- 
Ira  «Qa  compegissent,  itudw  et  indnstria 
difficultatem  horroreinque  lingme  alebaot, 
ut  abfite iritis  a  studio  nobilibus,  iptfl  soli  in 
aulis  principium,  ernditionifi  proenia  et  ho* 
nores  venditarent.''  Menw  Ac.  v.  ^6.  p«  ajg. 
^  On  the  Aaglo-Norman  authors,  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  Tanner'^  Bibiiotbeca  Monas* 
tica  exhibits  a  copious  catalogue,  alphabe- 
tically arranged,  and  axnple  notices  of  their 
works.  The  works  of  Leland,  Bale,  and 
Pitts^  on  our  ancient  authors,  contain  the 
Harlier  compilations.    Dr.  Henry's  chapters, 


on  the  learning  and  the  arts,  are  worth 
reading.  For  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
literature  of  Europe  during  the  middle  agei, 
Brucker,  Moratori,  and  Tiraboschi,  are  of 
great  value.  Landi's  neat  work,  drawn  from 
the  latter,  preserves  the  principal  circum* 
stances  in  an  intelligent  style.  Mr.  Ber* 
rington's  History  of  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  may  be  also  read  with  plea- 
sure  and  improvement.  Ouingene's  Histoir6 
Litteraire  d'  Italic,  and  Stsmondi's  Works^ 
will  amply  reward  perusal. 
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CHAP.     III. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    ANGLO-NORMAN    JONGLEURS 
AND    MINSTRELS. 

PART  T  N  tracing  the  history  of  the  vernacular  poetry  of  England,  it 
'  -"^  will  be  useful  first  to  consider  the  earliest  state  of  those  men 
who  began  the  cultivation  of  this  delightful  art. 

In  civilized  ages,  the  poet,  the  musician,  the  singer  and  the 
actor,  are  distinct  characters;  in  the  ruder  periods  of  nations,  they 
have  been  usually  united.  The  aoidoi  and  rapsodoi  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  bards  of  Wales,  the  harpers  and  gleemen  of  the 
Saxons,  the  northern  scalds,  and  the  citharcedi  of  the  Romans, 
were  itinerant  performers,  who  combined  the  arts  of  poetry,  music, 
singing  and  gesticulation^. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  same  class  of  men,  with  the 
same  union  of  talents  and  performances,  were  frequent  in  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  and  long  continued  to  be  popular,  under 

various  denominations*. 

In 

^  CassioHorus     mentions    a    citharoedus,  commonly,  histriones,  joculalores,   scume, 

''  learned  iu  bis  art,  who  could  delight  with  mimi.    But  John  of  Salisbury  adds  saliareSy 

his  face  and  hands  as  well  as  by  his  voice."  balatrones,  aemiliani,  gladiatores,  palestrile, 

Var.  1.  2.  ep.41.  i>.  64.  gignadiiy  praestigiatores^  malefici.    Denugis 

*  Their  Latin  names  sure  various-— most  Curial.  1. 1.  c.  8. 
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In  one  of  our  earliest.  Anglo-Norman  poems^  we  find  them     chap. 
^spoken  of  as  chantur,  fableier,  janglerds,  and  menistre ;  and  their  ^^^^^ 
art  is  called  janglerie^.    This  author,  though  a  rhimer  himself,  yet  »ormak 
being  an  ecclesiastic,  he  calls  his  itinerant  brethren,  *^  the  ante-  akd  mir* 
christ,  perverting  the  age  by  their  merry  jaftgles*.'^     He  accuses  ^^^^^ 
them  of  getting  the  love  of  princes,  and  making  them  and  prelates 
go  astray^.     He  even  classes  these  jsmgleors  with  liars,   and  de- 
clares that  they  will  never  acquire  honour^,  and  that  they  wilfully 
sport  with  moral  obhgations  and  good  sensed 

Another  rhiming  moralist,  who  has  left  us  one  of  our  ancient 
Anglo*Norman  poems,  contemplates  them  with  an  eye  as  intolerant, 
even  while  practising  himself  the  most  important  branch  of  their 
art,  and.  which  their  popular  use  must  have  coi\tributed  so  much 
to  improve,  especially  in  its  rhimes  and  rhythm.  This  author,  for- 
getting their  intellectual  relationship  to  himself,  seems  to  associate 
them  in  his  mind  with  livihg  devils,  and  forbids  us  to  make  or  to 
attend  to  their  romauns  and  fables®.  By  the  phrases  with  which 
he  connects  them,  he  afterwscrds  puts  their  jougler  as  attempting 

enchantment, 


*  Sanson  de  Nanteuil,  in  his  rkimes  on  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  the  British  Museum, 
HarL  N*  4388.  censures  those  who 
.  •  -  -  .  aimeni  seculer 
de  lecheries  de  moiller 
d'oir  chantur  et  fableier — 


et  bevieiit  vin  de  felonie 

d'  oir  fables  et  janglerie. 
The  MS.  from  the  autograph  in  one  page, 
*^  Jacobus  rex  Anglias/'   appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  our  James  I. 

*  Come  li  menistre  antecrist  sunt 
Ki  per  jangleis  1e  secle  veintrunt 
de  deu  les  partiruut  anceis 

par  lur  facunde  e  lor  janglei8.«--Ib. 

*  Co  redit  de  home  jangleor 
Kc  de  princes  depart  I'amur. 


Princes  sunt  evesques  not6 
£t  prelat  d'eglise  ordeni — 
Jangleres  faeom  les  £eut  irrer.— lb. 
*  Jangleres  hom  ne  menteor 
Ke  creistruntjaa  nul  enor« — lb. 

^  Raisun  e  dreit  part  ne  pot  plus 
li  heom  ki  de  jangler  ad  us 
Jugement  ne  pot  plus  garder 
Kar  tot  li  tolt  sen  sur  parler 
Dreit  tome  a  tort  par  janglerie 
£t  tort  a  dreit  par  felonie. — lb. 
•  Wilham  de  Wadigtoun,    in  his  Manuel 
dePeche,  MS.  Ilarl.  Lib.  N*  4657  &  337. 
Pechur  sunt  ceus  chatifs 
.  Bien  le  sachez  a  debies  vifs 
Romauns  fables  e  chanceurs 
Roteries  e  autres  folurs 
fere  ne  oir  a  teus  juis 
Ne  deit  nule  cum  funt  plusurs. 
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PART     enchantment,    and    resembling  sorcery   and    negroraancy*.     He 

^ves  them  various  names :  at  one  time,  he  speaks  of  luturs,  and 

iiisTORTOF   describes  them  as  making  lutes  and  motuns,    and  playing  with 

t^ ^— ^  swords  ^^;  at  another  time  he  calls  them  jougleours,  m^iestrans, 

ribaus,  and  chuffurs;  fools,  to  whom  it  was  JfoUy  to  be  liberal  ^^. 
His  phrases  to  express  their  performances  also  wy;  he  sometimes 
calls  it  making  minstralcie  and  noiser^^.  He  notices  odier  divep- 
i^ons  connected  with  their  mirth ;  but  he  condemns  and  proscribes 
them  all*^  especially  if  performed  in  churches  or  church-yards  ^^ 
In  tlie  free  translation  of  this  work,  in  1303,  by  Rdbert  of 
Brunne,  we  find  a  more  liberal  feeling  implied*  He  condemns 
the  singing  and  dancing;  but  it  is  when  practised  in  church** 
yards,  or  on  holy  days  ^^:  it  is  the  accompanying  thejogeloars 
hasadoure  or  roture  to  the  tavern,  the  devil's  knife,  which  he 
blames  ^^.  In  mentioning  minstrels,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  how  much  the  famous  Bishop  GrostSte  loved  to  hear  the 

harp; 


'  £n  sorceres  ne  an  sorccrie 
Gardez  vous  ke  vous  ne  creez  mie — 
Cunter  lur  sorceries 
£  menuement  lur  foliet 
Coe  ne  serroit  (on  jangler^- 

Si  vous  unk^s  par  folie 
Entre  meistres  de  negromaocie 
Ov  feistis  al  deble  facfie 
Ov  encbantemeut  par  folie 
Ov  a  gent  de  cele  mester 
Ren  donastes  pur  lur  jougler. — lb. 

^^  Sachent  pur  veir  lea  luturs 
Ky  lutes  funt  a  teus  jourt 
Motuns  met  tent  ovespee  pendent — lb. 

"  Si  par  foil  argesce  ren  donastes 
A  fuus  malement  is  emplaiastes 
Coe  est  a  dire  al  jougleoars 
Menestrans,  ribaus  oo  chufiurs. — lb. 

"  Sa  menestralcie  yloke  feseit 
Cum  en  autre  lus  ifiere  soleit — 
le  meoestral  oi  noiser. 


^  Mums  e  teles  mosardies 

TrepeSy  daunces,  e  teles  folies — 
Si  funt  certes  li  menestral.«»]b. 

**  Karoles  ne  lutes  ne  deit  mil  fere 
£n  seint  eglise  ky  me  vont  crere 
Kar  en  cimitere  karoler 
£t  outrage  grant  ou  Inter. — ^Ib. 

^  Roberd  de  Brunne  dates  his  ''  English 
ryme"in  1303. 

Gyf  you  make  karol  or  pky 
You  balewyst  not  thyn  balyday— * 

Karollesy  wrastlynges  or  somour  games 
Whosoever  haunteth  any  swyche  shames 
Yn  cfaerche  other  yn  cbercbgerd — 

MS.  Harl.  N«  1701. 
■•  Gyf  thou  eithyr  wyth  jogeloure 
With  hasadoure  or  wyth  roture 
hauntyst  taveme  or  were  to  any  pere 
to  play  at  the  ches  or  at  the  tablei 
Taverne  ys  the  devylys  knife 
Hyt  sUth  the  o  soule  or  lyfe^— -Ih. 
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Harp;  thmt  ught  an<t  days  he  had  sokiee^f  notes  andlayi;  aod    chaf 
that  he  taught,  that  the  rirtue  of  the  harp  wa»  such  as  to  destfoy^  anow- 
wen  the  powet  of  Satan^''.    These  akemtioa*  shew,  that  the  ttote  normal 

^,111  1  •  -1         JONGLEURS 

of  the  i^e  hod  leamt  to  estimate  poetry  afid  music  more  justiy,  a^kdmiw- 
and  to  discriminate   between  their  merit  and  the  consequences         /      > 
efth^r  abuse. 

.  Our  old  satirist,  who  aissumes  the  name  af  Piers  Plouhman,  i» 
not  ao*  charitable.  He  treats  with  visible  contempt  the  ^^  japefa 
and  ju^ers,.  and  janglers  q£  gests/'  He  deaeribes  them  as  hfauntera 
of  taverns  and  common  ale4ioijU3ea^  amusmg  the  lower  classes  with 
^  myrth  of  mynstreky  and  losels  ti^a.^  He  brands  them  as  tutors 
^  of  idleness^  and  the  devil's*  diseours,''  who,  joake  their  hearei^ 
^^  for  love  of  taW,  in  taverns  to  drink/^  He.  an^ly  deebres,  that 
^  he  is  worse  than  Judas,  that  givetii  a  japer  silver  ^^/^ 

The  same  venerable  author  gives  us  full  information  of  the 
^  mynstiaks""  in  his  day.  They  are  noticed  as  playing  on  th;» 
tabret^  the  trumpet,  the  fiddle,  the  pipe,  and  the  harp;  aa  singinig 
with  the  giterne,  dancing,  leaping,  and  telling  fair  gestes^^,  Thej? 
knew  how  to  make  mirth.     They  invented  foul  fantasies*^,  played 

the 

^  He  loved  much  to  here  the  harpc  He  answered  hytn  on  th^^s  manere 

for  mannys  wytte  hyt  makyth  sharpe  Why  he  helde  the  harper  so  dere 

Neyr  hys  chamnbre  besyde  hye  stody  The  vertu  of  the  harpe  thurgh  skylle 

His  harpers  chaumbre  was  fast  therby  and  rygt 

Many  tymes  be  nygtys  and  dayys  Wyl  destroye  the  fendes  mygt — lb. 
He  had  solace  of^  notes  and  layys 

One  asked  hym  onys  resan  why  ^  See  the  Visions  of  Piers  Plouhman. 

He  hadde  delyte  yn  mynstralsy 

'*  Ich  can  nat  tahre  oe  trompe  ue  telle  iaire  gestes— 
n»  fithelyn,  at  festee  ne  harpeu ; 
Japen  ne  jagelyn,  ne  gentelhche  pipe ; 
nother  sailen  ne  santrien  ne  singe  with  the  giterne.^-^Ib.  p.  253. 

^  And  sommes  murthe  to  make  as  mynstrals  conoeth, 
That  wollen  neyther  swynke  ne  swete  bote  swery  grete  othes. 
And  fynde  up  foul  fantesyes  and  foles  hem  maken. 
And  haven  witte  at  wylle  to  worche  yf  they  wold.«-*Ib,  p«  3. 
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PART     the  fool,  told  lies,  and  made  men  laugh *^.     They  were  rewarded 

with  robes  and  furred  gowns,  mantles  and  money**.     The  love  of 

BISTORT  OF  lords  and  ladies  presented  them  with  gifts  and  gold**.    Yet  the 

* w — ^  satirist  unsparingly  declares,  that  he  who  gave  to  them,  sacrificed 

to  devils**. 

It  seems  clear,  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  concerning 

them,    that    they   were   not   undeservedly    reprehended.     Their 

obscene  practices,  and  the  profligate  effect  of  their  tales,  are  men* 

tioned  by  John  of  Salisbury**;  and  as  some  of  their  contes  have 

come  down  to  us,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving, .  thiat 

while  they  were  popular,  the  manners  of  society  must  have  been 

gross  and  immoral.  ^  Hence,  although  the  more  dissolute  of  the 

ecclesiastical  body  encouraged  and  rewarded  them*^,  the  sounder 

part  of  society  pursued  them  with  prohibitions' and  invectives,  till 

they  were  at  last  driven  from  the.  more  respectable  walks  of  life  to 

the  lower  orders.     Their  irregularities  became  then  more  rude  and 

offensive,  till  their  order  expired  amid  the  general  contempt  of  an 

improving  nation. 

They 

'*  Thttse  thre  manere  mynstrales  makea  a  man  to  lauke 
In  has  deth. — lb. 

^  Ich  am  a  myostrale — 
And  fewe  robes  ich  &nge  other  forrede  gounes. 
Wolde  ich  lye  and  do  men  lauke,  thenue  latchen  ich  shold^ 
Mantels  other  moneye  among  lords  minstrales. — lb.  253. 

**  And  alle  manere  mynstrales  men  wot  wel  the  sothe— 
For  the  lordes  love  and  ladies  that  thei  with  lengen — 
Gyven  hem  gyftes  and  gold. — lb.  154. 

^  Qui  histrionibus  dat,  demonibus  sacrificat — Ib« 

"  ''  Adeo  error  invaluit,  ut  a  prsclaris  The  Statutes  of  the  count  of  Tholouse  in  1333, 

domibusnonarceantur.etiamilliquiobscsenis  state,  that  the  monks  at  certain  seasons  of 

partibus  corporis,  oculis  omnium,  earn  inge-  the  year  soU  their  wine  toithin  their  mo* 

nmt  tarpidinem  quam  erubescat  videre  yel  nastery,  and  for  a  small  sum  admitted  or 

cynicus." — De  niig.  Cur.  1. 1 .  c.  8.  introduced  personas  turpes,  inhonesias,  vij. 

**  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  joculatores,  faistriones,  talorum  lusores,  et 

cited  by  M.  Duclos  in  his  Memoire  snr  les  publicas  meretrices,  quod  arctius  prohibemus* 

jeux  sceniques.  Hist.  Ac.  Ins.  t  26.  p.  363,  See  Du  Chesne,  v.  5.  p.  819. 
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They  were  however  once  so  esteemed,  that  we  read  both  of  the    chap. 
king's  miilstrels  and  the  queen's  minstrels^.    But  their  success  in- 


HI. 

AVOLO- 


creased  their  depreciation;  for  it  excited  others  to  pursue  the  casual  mormav 
pleasures  of  a  vagrant  life  under  the  pretence  of  minstrelsy — a  ^^^^  mu^ 
practice  that  became  so  mischievous,  as  to  occasion  an  order  from  gfaELs. 
Edward  ii.  that  none  should  resort  to  the  mansions  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  and  barons,  unless  they  were  actually  minstrels  *^ 

The  minstrels  usually  travelled  in  companies,  singing  every 
variety  of  lays,  practising  on  all  instruments  of  sound  that  were 
then  known  ^;  and  exerting  all  the  methods  that  fancy,  froUd, 
and  depravity  had  invented  to  excite  the  attention,  interest 
the  feelings,  and  stimulate  the  Uberality  of  the  different  classes 
of  society^.  The  traits  already  alluded  to,  are  noticed  in  many 
ancient  authors.  We  find  them  sometimes  in  a  bishop's  house, 
amusing  him  in  his  private  life,  during  his  hours  of  repast, 
by  playing    on  instruments    of   music   after  he    had    said   his 

grace; 

f  p.  Ploahman  says — 

Clerkas  and  knyghtes  wolcometh  kynges  mynstrales 

For  love  of  here  lordes  lithen  hem  at  feastes. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find  Guillos  de  PBalteron  called  a  minstrel  of  the  qaeea* 
Rot.  Gard.  p.  7. 


*  See  Edward's  order,  dated  1315,  printed 
hy  Heame,in  his  Leland  Collect,  vol.  6.  p.  36. 
Their  number  is  implied  by  this  sentence  :— • 
**  And  of  these  minstrels  that  there  com^ 
none  except  it  be  three  or  four  minstrels  of 
the  honor  at  the  most  in  ose  day,  uulesse  he 
be  desired  of  the  lord  of  the  house." — The 
penalties  for  offending  were ,  '*  at  the  firste 
tyme  he  to  lose  his  minstrelsie,  ^nd  at  the 
seconde  tyme  to  forsweare  his  craft.^ 

*  Wace  describes  them  at  Arthur's  baD« 
quet  in  some  detail : 

Mult  ost  a  la  cort  jugleors^ 
Chanteors  et  rumentours. 
Mult  poisses  oir  chancone 
Rotoengesy  et  Toialx  sons. 


VileorSy  lais  et  notez, 
Lais  de  vielcs^  lais  de  rotez  ; 
Lais  de  harpez,  laiz  de  fietalz^ 
LireSy  tempes,  et  chalemealx; 
Symphouiez,  psalterions ; 
Monacors,  des  cymbes^  chorons ; 
Assez  i  ot  tregetours, 
Joierresses  et  joicors. — Brut.  MS. 

See  Mr.  Ellis'  comments  on  this   passage, 
1  Spec,  Poet.  p.  48. 

*  On  the  last  stage  of  the  minstrels,  see 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ritson's  Dissert,  on 
Romance  and  Minstrelsy,  prefixed  to  his 
Metrical  Romances,  vol.  u 
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grace  ^^;  or  they  were  admitted  after  the  tables  were  removed^ 
aod  even  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  to  fiimish  their  addition  to 
the  stately  entertainment^*.  Sometimes  relating  tales,  pathetic  or 
ludicrous;  sometimes  difiiising  flatteries  on  the  actions  of  the  great; 
they  were  every  where  welcome^.  The  moralist  wished  their 
melodies  to  be  connected  with  sacred  subjects^.  But  their  harvest 
was  either  more  plentiful  or  more  grateful  from  meaner  practices. 
Hence  they  vaulted  over  ropes  on  horseback,  like  our  present 
tumblers^;  they  played  with  the  pendent  sword ^;  they  taught 
animals  to  perform  various  tricks;  and  they  imitated  the  notes  of 
birds  ^^.  They  practised  all  the  arts  of  buffoonery,  which  were 
calculated  to  attract  to  them  money,  dresses,  or  feasting^. 

Sometimes 


"  Ly  eveske  sob  mains  laveiti 
£  al  manger  se  aturneit. 
Apres  coe  k'il  fu  assis, 
£  paiu  esteit  devant  ly  mis, 
Kant  la  benisoo  dust  doner, 
Le  Meoestral  oi  noiser. 

Wad.  Man.  MS. 

Cbaucer  says 

At  every  course  came  loude  minstralcie.  ^ 

p.  28." 

*  Quand  les  tables  ostees  furent, 
Cil  jagleur  en  pies  esturent. 
Sont  vielles  et  harpes  prises, 
Chansons,  sons,  lais,  vers  et  reprises: 
£t  de  geste  cbante  nos  ont. — 

Tournam.  d'  Antech.  Faucbet,  p.  7Q. 

So  Cbaucer  describes  tbem: 
And  so  befell  tbat  after  tbe  tbird  course 
While  tbat  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  noblay, 
Hearkning  his  minstrals  her  things  play, 
Before  him  at  his  boord  de hciously.  p.  *23. 

Thus  the  Roman  d' Alexandre, 

Quand  11  rois  ot  mangle  s'apella  Helinand 
Pour  li  esbanoier  comanda  que  il  chant. 
Du  Cange  Min. 

"  Cbaucer  says, 

And  jestours  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  wepyng  and  of  game.—* 

The 


Tbe  minister  of  Richard  I.  even  hired  them 
to  sing  his  praises  in  the  streets.  Hoved. 

^  Brunne  allows  us  to  hear  miastrelsy  on 
religions  themes : 

Yn  harpe,  yn  thabour,  and  symphangle, 
Wurschepe  God  yn  troumpes  and  sautre, 
Yn  cordys,  an  organes  and  bellys  ryngyng, 
Yn  al  these  wurscbepe  ge  bevenes  kyng. 
Gyf  ge  do  thus,  Y  sey  hardly^ 
We  mow  here  gour  mynstralsy. 

Brunne  MS. 

**  Albericus,  in  1237,  &moDg  tbe  perform- 
ances of  tbe  nuDStrels,  mentions  that  one,  in 
equo  super  chordam  in  acre  saltavit. 

Du  Cange,  voc.  Min. 

••  See  before,  note  10.  So  Wace  says  tbat 
TailUfer  threw  up  his  sword.    MS. 

"  King  Alpbonso  mentions  jon^eurs,  qui 
font  sauter  des  singes,  des  boucs  ou  des 
chiens;  qui  contrefont  les  oiseaux.  Hist. 
Troub.  2.  p.  366. 

"  The  worthy  Strutt  has  collected  many 
particulars  on  tbe  ancient  gleemen  minstrels, 
&c.  and  given  some  curious  plates  of  tbem,  in 
his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  i58^i8S. 
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Sometimes  they  are  described  as  attending  the  courts  of  princes    CH  ap, 
in  bodies,  and  obtaining  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  horses,  and  costly  ^uglo- 
garments^^.     Their  merry  and  licentious  life,  and  the  reputation  kob^m^^ 

O  /  ,  ^  JONGLEURI 

and  patronage  they  enjoyed,  sometimes  attracted  many,  and  at  axd  mik- 
times  even  some  of  the  superior  ranks,  to  join  their  society^. 

In  some  of  the  Troubadours  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  talents 
that  were  expected  from  the  reputable  jongleurs*^*  From  one  of 
them  we  learn,  that  their  patrons  had  become  critical  on  their 
merits,  and  that  while  excellence  was  rewarded  with  peculiar 
liberality,  inferior  pretensions  were  neglected**.  Before  the  thir- 
teenth century  closed,  their  general  popularity  began  to  lessen. 
^*  Is  a  song  obscure  and  highly  valuable,  few  understand  it ;  is  it 
perspicuous,  it  is  not  valued.     The  profession  is  treated  as  a  folly; 

and 


**  Rigordus  mentions,  with  great  indig- 
nation, that  he  bad  seen  princes  give  vest- 
ments most  skilfully  embroidered  with  various 
devices  of  flowers,  which  had  cost  20  or  30 
marks  of  silver,  to  these  minstrels^  whom  be 
very  sincerely  calls  the  Devil's  ministers.  De 
Gest.  Phil.  p.  178. 

^  In  one  of  the  fableaux  noticed  by  Fau- 
ehet,  a  Vavasor's  wife  is  introduced  as  very 
earnestly  dissuading  him  from  becoming 
ministries  p.  75. — Pierre  d'  Auvergne  men- 
tions a  knight  wb«  had  become  jongleur,  and 
says,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  gives  him  green 
garments."  1  Troub.  22. — Vidal  introduces 
a  jongleur,  describing  himself  as  having 
resolved  to  embrace  their  profession,  from  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the  princes  he 
mentions.  Hist,  de  Troub.  vol.  2.  p.  285^— 
The  Troubadours  were  often  noble:  The 
earliest  known  was  count  of  Poiton — Garin 
was  a  chevalier — Pons  de  Capdueil  a  riche 
baron — Geoffroi  Rudel  a  prince.  Troub. 
PP-  39.  43-  85. 

■••  Giraud  de  Cabreira^  in  hi»  instructions 
to  his  jongleur,  reproaches  him  for  playing 


badly  on  the  violin,  and  singing  indifferently— « 
for  his  inability  to  dance  or  jump  like  the 
jongleurs  of  Gaacony — for  giving  Uiem  only 
dull  pieces,  and  not  those  of  the  celebrated 
Troubadours — and  for  being  ignorant  of  the 
histories  and  tales  with  which  the  jongleurs 
amused  the  great.  2  Hist.  Troub.  496. — Gi« 
raud  de  Calanson  tells  the  jongleur  he  is  in- 
structing, '^  Sache  bien  trouver  et  bien  rimer, 
bien  parler,  bien  proposer  un  jeu  parti! 
Sache  joaer  du  tambour  et  des  cimballes,  et 
faire  retentir  la  symphonie.  Sache  jeteret 
retenir  de  petites  pommes  avec  des  couteaux, 
imiter  le  chant  des  oiseaux,  faire  des  tours 
avec  des  corbeilles,  (aire  attaques  des  cba* 
teaux,  faire  sauter  au  travers  de  quatre  cer- 
ceaux  :  jouer  de  la  citale  et  de  la  mandore, 
manier  la  manicarde  et  la  guitare  ;  garnir  la 
roue  avec  dix  sept  cordes ;  jouer  de  la  harpc 
et  bien  accorder  la  gigue  pour  egayer  Fair  du 
psalterion.  Jongleur  tu  feras  preparer  neuf 
instrumens  de  dix  cordes.  Si  tu  apprends  a 
en  bien  jouer  ils  fourniront  a  tous  tes  besoins.*' 
2  Hist.  Troub.  32. 
*•  Giraud  de  Calanson,  p.  33. 
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PART     and  I  cannot  think  it  otherwise,  when  I  see  it  so  little  honoured^/ 
^^'       They  sometimes  severely  satirized  each  other**.     While  the  mass 
HiBTOET  01  of  society  was  ignorant,  they  were  at  the  head  of  its  intellectual 
BiTGLABD.     cultivation,   and   assisted  to  educate  their  countrymen;   as   the 
general  mind  improved,  their  defects  and  vices  became  more  visible 
and  more  repulsive.     Mental  occupation  of  a  superior  order  im- 
proved the  leisure  of  the  great  and  studious.     The  minstrel  became 
more   degenerate  as  he   was  less  valued,    until   at  last  he   was 
proscribed  as  a  useless  and  corrupting  vagabond. 

Attempts  were  made  to  rouse  them  to  aim  at  moral  utility*^ — the 
object  most  worthy  of  a  thinking  being,  compatible  with  the  finest 
taste  and  the  truest  pleasures,  and  giving  to  them  a  meaning  and 
a  sanction  which  both  hallow  and  redouble  them;  but  the  minstrel 
and  the  jongleur  were  not  found  to  be  improvable  beings,  and 
therefore  the  world  hailed  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  their 
most  intellectual  qualities  by  another  order  of  men,  whom  we  next 
proceed  to  notice,  and  who  have  created  or  revived  for  modem 
society,  that  species  of  composition  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
connected  with  refinement  of  taste,  true  sensibility,  elegant  recrea- 
tion, and  high  cultivation  of  mind  and  manners.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  genuine  poetry.  It  civilized  Greece — it  has  polished 
Europe — it  may  yet,  from  the  lyre  of  some  future  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  moralize  the  world.  But  to  produce  this  noble  effect, 
it  must  itself  be  moral.  And  why  should  genius  at  any  time  forget, 
i  that  immoral  poetry  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  human  society ; 

and  the  surest,  though  insidious,  destroyer  of  national  greatness  ? 

*'  Giorgi,  a  Troubadour  in  1270,  in  one  of  marsh,  and  yet  goes  about  boasting  that  he 

I  his  Sirventes.  p.  361.    lie  exclaims,  "  Mau-  has  no  equaL     He  ought  to  have  some  one 

I  dit   soit  celui  qui  m'apprit  Tart  des  vers."  to  explain  his  verses,  for  no  one  can  under* 

I  lb.  stand  them." — lb.  a6. 

[  **  See  Pierre  d'Auvergne's  Sirvente  against         **  See  Giraud  Riquier's   Supplication  aa 

i<2  Troubadours.    ^   Hist.  Troub.  2a — 25.  Roi  de  Castile  au  nom  des  Jongleurs,  2  Hist. 

Some  one   returned  him   the  compliment:  Troub.  357;  and  the  king  Alphonso's  interest- 

"  Pierre  d'Auvergne  sings  like  a  frog  in  a  ing  answer,  p.  364 — 372. 
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C  H  A  p.    IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-NOEMAN  VERNACULAR  POETRY. 

npHE  origin  of  vernacular  poetry  in  Europe,  must  be  ascribed    chap. 
to  its  itinerant  minstrels.     Among  their  diversified    com-  -^ 

panies,  which  in  their  various  classes  comprized  all  the  amusive 
powers,  popular  feelings,  and  cultivated  talent  of  the  day,  some 
must  have  been  capable  of  better  things  than  mechanical  repetitions 
of  fevourite  airs  or  fantastic  mummery.  The  dull  or  vulgar  jon- 
gleurs may  have  been  but  jesters,  mountebanks  or  fiddlers;  but 
they  who  could  compose  songs  and  satires,  and  "  tell  faire  gestes 
and  tales  both  of  weeping  and  of  game,*'  must  have  culti- 
vated the  talents  of  invention  and  composition.  At  first  indeed 
the  composer  sang  and  played,  and  the  songster  composed;  but  as 
the  art  improved,  the  musician  became  separated  from  the  poet. 

As  they  aimed  to  please,  and  lived  by  pleasing,    their  topics  Universality 
were  always  the  most  popular  of  the  day.     In  the  barbarous  ages  gtrel  laysT 
of    eternal  battle,  war  and   rapine  were  their  themes^.     When 

religion 

*  As  the  songs  of  the  Northern  scalds,  so     and  Cynddelw,  printed  in  the  Welsh  Archa* 
often  quoted  by  Snorre  ;  and  the  poems  of     iology,  vol.  i. 
Aneurin,  Lly  warcb  Hen,  Meilyr,  G  walchmaii 
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p  A  RT  religion  became  cultivated,  the  praises  of  the  saints  were  added*. 
X.ITERART  Love-songs,  tales  of  all  sorts,  legends,  lies,  histories,  and  baccha^ 
HISTORY  OP   nalian  airs,  all  took  their  tum^.  Their  subiects  were  adapted  to  their 

ENGLAND.  /•!/••/• 

^ , '  company ;  and  as  the  clergy  were  as  fond  of  their  performances  as 

the  barons,  and  the  monastery  had  as  good  cheer  and  as  rich 
presents  to  give  as  the  castle,  the  taste  and  patronage  of  the  reli- 
gious were  at  times  as  eagerly  consulted  and  obeyed  as  that  of 
their  secular  neighbours.  Hence  all  sorts  of  composition  became 
familiar  to  the  versifying  wanderers— the  grave  as  well  as  the  gay; 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  risible;  the  warlike,  the  jovial,  and  the 
amatorial. 
Their  cor-  But  as  all  the  pubhc  amusements  of  those  days  beyond  the 
rupioDs  warlike  pastimes,  centered  in  these  vagrants,  their  popularity 
alarmed  the  infant  moral  sense  of  society,  beginning  to  civilize, 
to  a  perception  of  their  dissolute  habita  and  indecent  exhibitions. 
Profiting  more  by  inflaming  the  worst  passions  of  man,  than  by 
9.ddressing  his  better  feelings,  their  performances  were  so  licen- 
tious and  so  seductive,  as  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  the  wiser  part 
of  the  nation*.  Councils  issued  decree  after  decree,  to  prohibit 
the  ecclesiastics  from  frequenting  their  society*;  and  such  were 
their  attractions,  that  it  was  even  found  necessary  to  forbid  priests 
and  monks  from  practising,  not  only  their  art,  but  its  most  ob« 

noxious 

*  Ord.  Vit  mmtioDB,  of  a  St.  Wiliiara,  that  Ayment  cuntes^  cbanceurs  e  fables 
vQlgo  caoitur  a  joculatoribus  de  illo  canti*  £  boa  diz  qui  sunt  delitables. 

Una.  p.  598.  MS.  Cott.  Lib,  Domit.  A  ii. 

*  See  Wace's  account  of  the  minstrels'  ^  Even  Cbarlemagne,  who  loved  the  ancient 
songs  at  the  court  of  Arthur^  cited  before,  songs  of  his  countrymen,  yet  bnuids  these 
p.  433.    He  adds,  popular  vagrants  as  viles  personam,  who  ought 

Le  uns  descent  contes  et  fables  not  to  have  the  right  of  accusing — as  infaroiae 

Aaquant  demandoent  dez  et  tables.  maculis  aspersi ;  id  est,  Histriones,  ac  turpi- 

ElliS;  p. 49*  tudinibus  subject  spersonae.     Capit.  Baluz* 

Denis  Pyramis  says,  1 1.  co).  929. 

lirey  li  prince  e  li  courtur  •  See  the  councils  quoted  in  the  Memoire 

Cunt,  Barun,  e  Vavasur,  of  Duclos,  p.  359. 
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noxious  exertions*.     The  theological   writers  also  puMued  them    chap. 
with  invectives^.    But  laws  and  sermons  are  feeble,  while  the  tai^te 

THE  A NOLO* 

is  gross,  and  the  manners   are  corrupt.     The  pleasing   arts  and  no^maw 
ribaldry   of  the   minstrels   won  the  ear,    delighted   the  leisure,  larpobtry. 


and  seduced  even  the  imitation  of  the  great.  Kings,  barons^  '  "  ' 
prelates,  and  ladies,  invited,  rewarded,  and  emulated  them®.  The 
minstrels  in  their  turn  endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  clergy,  who  discountenanced  them;  and  contes  devots 
abounded,  satirizing  the  vices,  and  ridiculing  the  persons,  the 
tenets  and  the  customs,  of  the  ecclesiastical  body^  This  mutual 
exposition  of  each  others  faults,  increased  the  moral  criticism  of 
society  on  both. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  suspend  the  charms  of  narrative  fiction, 
or  to  destroy  the  magical  effects  of  language  arranged  musically 
into  rhythm.  The  verbal  melody  arising  from  rhime  and  metre^ 
has  in  all  its  forms  of  collocation,  and  in  every  country,  been 
found  to  delight  the  mind  as  irresistibly,  as  the  chords  and 
symphonies  of  the  harp,  the  viol,  and  the  lute,  have  gratified 
the  ear. 

The  perception  of  this  effect  in  themselves^,  and  the  observation  induce  the 
of  its  influence  over  others,  led  some  of  the  clergy  to  feel  that  write^verna^ 

the  <^"lar  poetry. 

•  "  We  absolutely  forbid  the  ministers  of  Mult  ay  use  cum  pechere 
the  altar,  and  monks,  turpis  verbi  vel  facti  Ma  vie  en  trop  fole  maniere  ; 
joculatorem  esse — Clericos  scurriies  et  verbis  E  trop  ay  use  ma  vie 
turpibusjocularesab  officio  detrahendos.  Bal.  £n  pec  he  e  en  folie. 

Capit.  t.  1.  col.  laoa,  1207.  Kant  courte  hautey  of  les  curteis. 

'  Thus  Agobard  calls  them  turpissimos  que  Si  fesei  les  ser\  ienteis, 

et  vanissimoa  joculatores.  de  Dup*  eccl.  ap.  Chnnceurs  ettes  rymes  saluz 

Du  Clos.  p.  360.    M.  Caylus  confesses,  in  bis  Entre  les  drues  e  les  druz 

Memoire  on  the  Tableaux,  that  he  cannot  Mult  me  pe nay  de  le les  vers  fere. 

excuse  nor  render  public  *'  I'obscenite  de  leurs  MS.  Dnmit.  An. 

contes."  Mem.  Ac.  Inscr.  t.  34.  p.  116.  »  Some  of  these  Le  Grand  has  published^ 

•  Denis  Pyramis   begins  his  life  of  king  which    sufficiently  shew  both  the  wit  and 
Ednmnd  with  a  palinodia  on  his  former  con-  malice  of  the  lay  fableur. 

duct  in  imitating  these  miostrel-'layfi—* 
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PART  the  popularity  of  poesy  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by  denuncia* 
xxTEBAiiY  *^^y  ordinances  or  angry  censures  ^^ ;  a  wiser  plan  was  conceived, 
HisTOEY  OF  that  of  combinmg  the  dehght  with  utility,  the  amusement  with 

ZNGLAND.         .  o  •    o  j 

* ^— '  innocence.     Taught  by  a  happy  taste,  they  saw  at  last  the  possi- 

bility  of  separating  the  poet  from  the  minstrel,  as  well  as  from  the 
musician — of  cultivating  that  art  in  the  study  and  in  the  cloister, 
which  was  so  popular  in  the  festive  hall  and  in  the  streets,  and  of 
connecting  it  with  better  subjects  than  the  adulations  and  topics 
that  pleased  at  the  banquet,  or  the  Ucentiousness  and  buffoonery 
that  excited  and  injured  the  populace  ^^. 

We  cannot  now  distinguish  the  individual  who  began  this  revo- 
lution in  literary  composition  and  public  taste.  It  required  much 
courage  in  the  first  adventurers.  The  study  of  the  Roman  classics 
had  made  Latin  versification  such  a  prevailing  passion,  that  the 
first  clerk  who  wrote  native  rhimes  must  have  endured  great 
contempt  for  his  illiterate  habit,  and  perhaps  some  obloquy  for 
imitating  the  lays  of  the  discredited  minstreh 

The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  had  favoured  the  custom;  and  our 
Alfred,  in  his  metrical  translations  of  the  poetry  of  Boethius,  gave  a 
noble  example  of  its  practicability  and  merit  ^*.  But  the  ht^rature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  perishing  from  their  sensuality,  their  efforts 
were  forgotten  in  the  general  contempt,  of  their  conquerors,  both 
for  their  manners  and  language. 
In  the  reign        It  was  among  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy,  and  from  the  patronage 

of  Henry  I.  /• 

»•  Denis  Pryamis  confesses  the  attraction  "  With  this  motive  Denis  Pyramis  wrote, 

of  these  poetical  compositions :  and  from  this  motive  daims  the  attention  of 

£  les  vers  sunt  mull  amez  the  great : 

E  en  ces  riches  curtes  locz ; —  Rei  dunt  prince  c  empereofi 

£  si  en  est  ele  mult  loee,  Cunt,  barun,  e  vavasur 

E  la  ryrae  par  tut  amcfe  Deuvent  bien  a  ceste  oeavre  entendre, 

Kar  mult  I'ayment,  si  lunt  mult  cher,  K&r  bon  ensample  il  pnrrunt  prendre. 

Cunt,  barun  e  chivalen — MS.  lb.  MS.  lb. 

^  See  Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  on  Aldhelm's  songs,vol.  2.  p.  387;  on  the  Saxon  Judith,  p. 304 — 308; 
on  Cedmon,  p.  309—316;  and  on  Alfred's  poetry,  321—333. 
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of  the  Anglo-Norman  ladies,  that  our  first  national  poetry,  distinct  CHA  p. 
from  minstrel  recitation,  arose.  The  reign  of  our  Henry  I.  was 
the  aera  of  its  appearance,  and  either  England  or  Normandy  its  nob-man 
birth-place.  His  first  queen,  Mathilda,  was  fond  of  poems,  made  larpoetrt. 
not  by  minstrels,  but  by  scholars^';  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suspect  her  of  knowing  Latin,  they  must  have  been  written  in  the 
language  of  her  husband  and  his  court,  which  she  understood, 
the  Anglo-Norman.  That  this  vernacular  poetry  was  cultivated  in 
Henry's  court,  we  have  the  most  decisive  evidence,  from  a  specimen 
of  it  yet  existing,  our  earliest,  which  is  addressed  to  his  second 
queen,  Adeliza^*.  Thus  we  may  infer,  that  Henry's  fondness  for 
letters  excited  his  queens  to  cultivate  a  literary  taste;  and  that  the 
impossibility  of  their  having  it  but  from  compositions  which  they 
could  understand,  induced  the  clergy  to  apply  themselves  to 
vernacular  poetry.  The  royal  patronage  and  necessities,  and  the 
taste  of  the  female  sex,  raised  poetry  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
minstrel,  who  sang  to  live,  and  therefore  sang  as  the  gross  taste  of 
ia  gross  vulgar  required,  to  the  cultivation  of  studious  men,  whose 
taste  the  Latin  literature  had  refined,  whose  memory  its  recorded 
facts  had  stored,  whose  emulation  was  kindled  by  its  ancient 
reputation,  and  who  sought  for  lettered  fame  by  respectable 
composition 

Vernacular  poetry  once  esteemed  in  the  higher  circles  of  life.  Popularity  of 

'^   '     '^  .  11  their  works, 

could  not  fail  to  be  generally  attractive*^.     The  human  heart  loves 

virtue, 

"  From  the  account  of  Malmshuiy,  of  her  '^  Denis  Pyramis,  after   mentioning  the 

p^Fonage,  these  clerical  poets  seem  to  have  roman  of  Parthenopc, 

been  numerous  :    Inde  liberalitate  ipsius  per  Cil  ki  Fartouope  trova 

orbem    sata,    turmatim     hue     adventabant  e  ki  les  vers  fist  e  ryma — 

scbolasticicumcantibus,  tum  versibusfamosi,  ,^    'a*   1  v 

felicem  que  putabant,  qui  carminis  novitate  *"     E^^Dame^Mlrie  autrefi 

aures  mulceret  doming.  Hist.  p.  164.  j^i  en  ryme  fist  e  basti- 

■*  See  further,  note  25.  -  again  mentions  the  popularity  of  this  ver- 

nacular 
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PART  virtue,  though  it  may  falter  in  practising  it.  The  mind  tends 
to  good  taste  and  judgment,  though  it  may  be  withheld,  by 
HISTORY  OF  opposmg  Circumstances,  from  acquinng  them.  Hence  the  clerical 
versifyer  became  more  encouraged  than  the  minstrel,  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  respectable.  Even  they  who  read  the  imimoral  com* 
position,  cannot  but  despise  its  author.  Though  men  may  practise 
vice,  no  man  has  respected  the  vicious.  Therefore  as  soon  as 
society  found  presented  to  its  option,  poetry  more  useful  and 
more  creditable  than  the  licentious  songs  of  the  minstrels,  the 
improved  taste  of  the  nation  liberally  encours^ed  it.  The  new 
poetry  found  ample  patronage,  and  the  patronage  multiplied 
both  the  new  rhimers  and  their  works  *^  Wace,  a  canon  of  Bayeux, 
and  one  of  the  most  prolific  rhimers  that  ever  practised  the  art, 
states  expressly,  that  his  works  were  composed  for  the  "  rich 
gentry  who  had  rents  and  money  ^^.''  He  prud^itly  reminds  the 
great,  that  unless  "  par  clerc'*  their  actions  were  recorded,  their 
celebrity  could  have  no  duration  ^^;  and  he  takes  care  to  inform 

them^ 

nacular  poetry.     He  says  of  counts,  barons  Si  ne  fa&t  buens  enseigiiement 

and  koights,  Doctrine  oirs  retenement, 

e  si  en  uyment  mult  Tescrit,  Qui  fussent  sans  discretion, 

e  lire  le  funt,  si  unt  delit ;  Vilain,  sens  sen-e  lanz  saiaon. 

e  si  les  funt  sovent  retraire.  Therefore  He 

So  of  ladies,  — «1  soverein  c  al  meillur 

Les  lays  soleient  as  dames  plere;  Escrif,  translat,  truis  e  rimei. 

De  joye  les  oyent  e  degre,  MS.  Harl.  N*  1717. 

Quil  sunt  sulun  lur  volente.  ^^  Jea  parout  a  la  ricfae  gent, 

MS.  lb.  Ki  unt  les  rentes  a  le  argent, 

'•  The  clerical  poets  took  high   ground:  Kar  pur  eus  sunt  li  livre  fait; 

they  declared  their  works  to   be  essential  to  E  bon  dit  fiait,  e  bien  retrait. 
the  formation  of  reputable  character.     Thus  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4*  c.  11. 

Beneit,  in  his  rhimed  chronicle  of  Normandy:         "  Bien  entend  conuis  e  sai 

Oir,  veeir,  aprendre,  faire  Que  tuit  murrunt,  e  clerc,  c  lai; 

Retenir,  ourer  e  retraire,  E  que  mult  ad  curte  decree, 

Senz  ceo  ne  puet  de  nul  eage.  En  prcs  la  mort  lur  renumee  ; 

Nuls  estrc  pruz,  vaillant,  ne  sage;  Si  par  clerc  nc  est  mis  en  livre, 

Tels  sunt  afaitee  e  curteis ;  Ne  poet  par  el  dure^meBt  vivre. 

£  maistre  des  arz  e  des  leis.  I^f  S,  i\^ 
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them,  that  they  who  wrote  "  gestes  and  histories'"  had  always  been    chap. 
highly  hofioured  and  beloved  ^^,  and  that  barons  and  noble  ladies 
had  often  given  handsome  presents,  to  have  their  names  commemo-  horman 
rated  **^.     The  clergy  thus  aiming  at  the  remuneration  for  which  lar  poetry, 
the  minstrels  sang,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they  also  some*  '       ''""^^ 
times  took  their  subjects  from  the  songs  of  the  itinerant  jongleurs, 
and  revived  them  in  a  superior  style.     This  feet  is  avowed  in  the 
prefece  to  one  of  the  Romans  on  Charlemagne'^;  and  also  in  the 
Roman  du  Florimont**.     The  consequence  of  the*  clergy  making 
these  compositions  was,  that  narrative  poetry,  or,  what  was  believed 
to  be  so,  and  written  as  such,  became  soon  a  respectable,  a  highly 
valued  and  an  improving  art,  operating  powerfully  in  augmenting 
the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  people.  rpt 


*•  Mult  soelent  estre  onure, 
£  muit  preise,  e  mult  am^  ; 
Cil  ki  ka  gestas  escrivieient, 
£  ki  les  estoires  treiteient. 

MS.  lb. 


"^  Suvent  aveient  dcs  barruns, 
£  des  nobles  dames  beaus  duns. 
Pur  mettre  lur  nuns  en  estmre. 
Que  tuz  tens  mais  fust  de  eus  memoire. 

MS.  lb. 


"  One  of  tbe  romans  on  Charlemagne, 
in  rhime,  Brit.  Museum,  Bib.  Reg.  15.  £  6. 
explicitly  states.  That  a  Clerc  had  composed 
and  revived  it  from  a  chanson  of  a  jongleonr— 
Or  entendez  seigneurs,  que  dieu  vous  benie, 
Le  glorieulx  du  ciel,  le  filz  saincte  Marie, 
Une  chancob  de  moult  grant  seigneurie 
JugLeurs  la  chantent  e  ne  la  scevent  mie 
Moult  a  este  perdue  picca  ne  fu  oaye 
Ung  Clerc  la  recouvret  que  Jhu  Crist  benye 
Les  vers  en  a  escrips,  toute  la  restablie, 
Savei  on  les  troava  dedens  une  abbaye. 

MS. 


"  This  was  written  by  Aymes  de  Flori- 
mont.  He  says  he  has  said  it  as  he  found 
it  written,  or  as  he  took  it  from  good  Trou- 
veurs: 

Dou  roy  Florimont  vous  ai  dit 
Ce  que  jeu  ai  trouve  escript ; 
Or  pri  a  ceuz  qui  oi  lont 
£  as  bons  trouvenrs  qui  sont. 

MS.  Harl.  N»3983. 
That  the  minstrels  had  composed  romans  on 
the  subjects  which  thB  clerical  rhimers  so 
prodigiously   expanded,    tbe  Chronicon  du 
Guesclin  states— 


Qui  vent  avoir  renom  des  bons  et  des  vaillons, 
l\  doit  aler  souvent  a  la  pluie  et  au  champs, 
£t  estre  en  la  bataille,  ainsy  que  fu  Rollans ; 
Les  qoatre  fils  Haimon  et  Charlon  li  plus  grans ; 
Li  dus  Lions  de  Bourges,  et  Guion  de  Connans, 
Perceval  li  Gallois,  Lancelot  et  Tristans, 
Alixandres,  Artus,  Godefroy  li  sachans, 
De  quoy  ciU  menutriers  font  Um  nobles  romans, 
Du  Cange,  voc.  Minist. 
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PART         The  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the 
^^^^     Anglo-Norman  clerks,  are  the  two  poems  on  Animals,  by  Philippe 
HISTORY  o¥    du  Than.     His  works  consist  of  about  1800  lines,  rhihied  in  the 
s_v— ^-'  middle*^.     His  first  he  sent  to  his  uncle,    the  chaplain  of   the 
Thatfspoem.  seneschal  of  Henry  I.  for  his  correction**.  Besides  its  rhimes,  there 
is  a  rhythm  in  the  cadence  of  his  lines,  which  shows  the  infant 
state  of  the  French  heroic  verse.     The  second  is  Le  Bestiaire,  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  mult  bele  femme,  queen  Aliz^^.''    It  notices  several 
animals,  and  attaches  allegorical  significations  to  each,  which  must 
have  pleased  our  ancestors,  from  his  writing  them ;  but  which  only 
could  have  pleased  them,  because,  in  the  total  vacuity  of  their 
ignorance,  any  ideas,  any  reading,  were  preferable  to  none.     Lite- 
rature in  any  shape  is  so  grateful,  that  it  requires  some  little  culti- 
vation to  detect  or  to  dislike  even  its  absurdities^^.     The  beautifiil 
queen  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  edified  and  interested  by  knowing, 
that  the  lion  signifies  our  Saviour,  and  the  "  cocodrille'"  the  devil; 
and  that  the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  loadstone,  implies  the  con- 
version of  pagans  to  Christianity  *'^.     He  calls  his  work  "  reasoning;'* 
it  is  indeed  any  thing  but  poetry. 
Sanson  de  Another  clerical  rhimer,  to  whom  the  versification  of  our  ancient 

Nanteuirs*  ^ 

poetry 

"  MS.  Cotton  Library,  Nero  A.  5,— This  Pur  louur  d'onc  geme  ki  mult  est  bele 

and  some  other  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poets  femme. 

remained  unnoticed  in  the  British  Museum,  AHz  estnum^e,  reine  est  corunee. 

till  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue  saw  and  described  Reine  est  d'engleterre,  sa  ame  nait  ja 

them.     See  bis  papers,   published   by   the  guere. — MS.  lb. 

Antiquarian    Society,  in  the    Archxologia,  *^  And  yet  Du  Than  is  not  worse  than  the 

vols.  xii.  &  xiii.  celebrated  Orpheus  appears  in  the  mytho- 

^  Philippe  du  Thauii  ad  fait  une  raisun.  logical  poems  on  stones  ascribed  to  him--and 

A  sun   uncle  Tenveiet,  que  aniender  la  published  by  Gesner.     In    meaning,   there 

deiet.  seems  to  be  no  superiority. — His  writing  on 

Si  ricn  iad  mesditneen  faltne  en  escrit.  animals  may  have  been  owing  to  Henry  the 

A  unfrei  de  Thaun,  le  chapelain  Yhun,  ist's  attachment  to  them. 

E  seneschal  du  rei  icho  vus  de  par  mei.  *  £  eel  virtu  ad  en  sei,  le  fer  trait  od  sei ; 

MS.  Nero.  Sigoifie.ge  Xons  traient  a  la  lur  les  paens, 

^  Philippe  du  Thaun  en  franceise  raisun,  Quant  il  laissentlureresie  e  creient  el  £s 

Ad  estrait  bestiare  unlivcrede  grammaire.  sea?  Mariae.^Du  Than.  MS.  Ib« 
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poetry  must  have  been  much  indebted,  was  Sanson  de  NanteuiJ*^,    c  H  A  i\ 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.     He  then  wrote  what  he  calls  ^he  anglo- 
a  Romanz  *^.     It  is  a  translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  into  ^l^^^fL 

VERNACU- 

eight-syllable  verse  of  Norman  French,  with  a  copious  *^  Glosse/'  i-au  poetry; 
His  plan  is,  to  give  the  Latin  vulgate  of  a  verse  or  more,  then  his 
versified  translation;  and  afterwards  his  glosse,  which  is  sometimes 
moral,  and  sometimes  allegoricaL  If  quantity  could  compensate 
for  defect  of  quality,  he  would  abundantly  satisfy  us,  for  he  has 
contrived  to  rhime  above  12,000  lines  into  couplets.  He  also 
implies  the  state  of  the  minstrel  poetry,  by  classing  the  hearing  of 
songs  and  tales  among  the  acts  of  criminal  voluptuousness.  To 
us  the  rhime  is  the  only  mark  of  poetry  in  its  composition;  but,  as 
a  collection  of  didactic  aphorisms  in  familiar  verse,  it  must  have 
been  an  important  present  to  the  awakening  thought  of  the  un^ 
learned  population.  This  is  another  of  the  works,  which  our 
ancient  literature  owed  to  the  intelleftual  curiosity  of  the  Anglo^ 
Norman  ladies  ^. 

The  encouragement  given  to  literature  in  England,  from  the 
happy  taste  of  Henry  I.  his  queens,  court,  and  clergy,  so  diffusely 
spread  the  desire  to  attain  it,  that  even  the  stormy  reign  of  Stephen 
seems  to  have  been  no  impediment  to  its  cultivation.  Perhaps  the 
military  exactions  and  movements  confined  the  clergy  to  their 
homes  and   monasteries,  and   made  them  more  studious.     It  is 

certain 

"  MS.  Harleian,  N^  43B8.    This    is    a  Le  nam  de  ceste  damme  escrist 

beautiful  specimen  of  the  ancient  calligraphy.  Cil  ki  translation  fist, 

^  Ki  ben  volt  estre  engranz  Aeliz  de  cuode  V  apele, 

Eutendet  dune  a  cest  romanz  Noble  dame  enseigne  et  bele. 

Qi  al  loenge  damne  de  Sanson  MS.  Ib« 

£t  a  senor  al  translate.  So  Aymes  says  he  wrote  his  Fiorimont  to 

Sanson  de  Nanteuil.     MS.  lb.  please  a  lady — 

^  The  preceding  extract  continues —  Seigneur  oz  oiesque  je  di 

-     -     -     -     Ki  souient  Aymes  pour  Tamour  de  Neilli, 

De  sa  dame  qu'il  aime  e  crient;  Si  fist  le  romans  si  sagement. 

Ki  mainte  feiz  Ten  out  pried        *-  Aymes  MS.  Harl.  N^  3983. 

Qi  11  discluirast  eel  traited. 
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f  A  RT     certain  that  this  wasteful  period  of  civil  misery  was  the  interval  in 

which  the  Anglo-Norman  mind  was  extensively  educating  itself. 

HISTORY  OF   Not  only  did  a  number  of  chroniclers  and  historians,   of  Latm 

^    '  '  poets  and  logicians,  of  theologians  and  civilians,  then  prosecute 

their  studies,  preparatory  to  their  development  in  the  succeeding 

reign  of  Henry  ii;  but  a  sort  of  school  of  Anglo-Norman  poetry 

was  formed,  in  which,  to  write  vernacular  histories  became  the 

prevailing  taste.     We  can  distinguish  three  great  contemporaries 

of  this  school,  great  from  the  massiveness  and  important  effects  of 

their  works,  Wace,  Gaimar,  Beneoit :  and  we  find  several  others 

alluded  to. 

Wacc'shisto-      Wace,  the  superior  of  all,  in  the  fluency  and  metre  of  his  ver»e> 

ncal  poems.  ^^^   sometimes   in  narrative  ability,    has  left;  us  an   interesting 

notice  on  his  own  biography.     He  was  bom  in  Jersey,  was  taken 

young  to  Caen,  and  there  put  to  school  ^^ ;  he  was  afterwards  in 

France,  and  returning   to   Caen,  he  applied   himself  to  writing 

Tomanz,    to  which  the  king  encouraged   him^^    and    for  which 

Henry  ii.  gave  him  a  prebend  at  Bayeux.     In  another  place,  he 

complains,  that  the  noblesse  which  had  patronized  him  was  dead, 

and  that  ho  one  was  liberal  to  him  but  his  sovereign,  "  Henris 

Ii  secunt**.''     Probably  like  Blackmore,  he  had  satiated  the  publie 

taste,  and  outlived  the  public  favour. 

The  first  work  of  his  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  was  his  Brut, 

or 


"  Si  Ton  demande  qui  co  dist 
Qui  ceste  estoire  en  romaiiz  fist 
Id  di  e  dirai  qi  io  sai 
Wace  del  isle  de  Gersui 
Qui  est  en  mer  vers  Occident 
Al  fieu  de  Normandie  apent 
£n  risle  de  Gersui  fui  nez 
A  chaem  fui  petit  portez, 
lUoqnes  fui  a  lettres  mis 
Pois  fuis  longues  en  france  apris." 

Wace  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c.  1 1. 


Quant  io  de  france  repairai 
A  chaems  longues  conversai 
De  romanz  faire  m'  entremis 
Mult  en  escris  e  oiult  en  fis 
Par  deu  aie  e  par  le  rei. 

MS.  lb, 
Morte  est  qi  jadis  fud  noblesce 
£  perie  est  od  lui  largesce— 
Ne  truis  guaires  ki  rien  me  dunt 
Fors  le  Reis  Henris  Ii  secunt. 

MS.  lb. 
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er    his    reman,    composed    from  JefFry^s   British   History.     He    CUAP. 
dates  this  himself,  as  having  been  written  in  1155^.     That  Anglp-  ^^^  anqlo- 
Norman  poetry  so  early  connected  itself  with  history,  and  yet  di-  ^o^mak 
verged  into  fable,  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  lar  poetry. 

A  taste  for  historical  information  prevailed  in  England  ^fter  the 
Norman  conquest.  So  great  a  revolution  excited  a  desire  in  the 
Nprmans  to  commemorate  it;  and  William  of  Pojtou,  with  $aUust 
in  his  mind**,  attempted  to  narrate  it,  A^rianus,  bom  either  vn 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  who  had  settled  at  Meii^itz,  att;aQl:^e4 
himself  to  the  study  of  chronology,  and  corrected  the  erroneouis 
computations  that  had  been  made  from  the  Christian  asra^.  His 
work  excited  Robert  of  Lorraine,  who  ha^  been  made  bishop  of 
Hereford,  to  cultivate  the  same  important  braaich  of  inquiry ^'^^ 
jHbtory  thus  recommqnded  to  the  notice  of  the  Anglo-Nonipaqs, 
becaipe  the  peculiar  study  of  the  earl  ot  Gloucester,  the  natural 
son  of  Henry  I. ;  and  to  his  urgency,  and  that  of  a  literary  prelate, 
ihis  contemporary,  we  owe  the  History  qf  William  of  Mahpsbury, 
.and  the  Annals  of  JHenry  qf  Huntingdon.  Their  taste  spcea4 
around. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  while  the  vernacular  poet/s  jeffVy  of 
had  thought  only  of  composmg  the  dull   allegory  of  Du  Than,  bh^""^''"^'' 
tlie  Proverbs  of  Sanson,  or  Lives  of  Saints,  a  work  appeared  in  History; 

Latin, 

r 

*♦  Heisays,  *  He  wrote  a  Cbronicon  mundi  tp  1076, 

Mil  e  cent  cinquante  cine  ans,  which  Pistorius  and  others  have  published,on                                                             1 

Fist  Mestre  Wage  cest  romans.  the  plan  of  Dionysius  Exigutis,  who  made                                                             f 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  13.  A  2i.  the  Christian  asra  the  basis  of  his  chronology,                                                            I 

In  another  MS.  of  this  poem  his  name  is  but  he    added  22  years  which   had    been                                                            ,i 

written  Gace —  omitted.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Pont  286.                                                                    f 

MiletCLVans 

Fist  Maestre  Gace  cest  romans.  '^  ^«  abridged  Marianus,  ita  splendide, 

MS.  Harl.  N*  65Q8.  says  Malmsbury,  p.  286.  that  he  excelled 

Fauchet  mentions  two  other  MSS.  in  which  ^^^  original.     He  wrote  several  treatises  on 

he   is   called   Metre   Huistace,    and  Metre  lunar  computations;  on  the  ipotions  of  the 

Wistace.  p.  82.  *^»rs ;   mathematical  tables;  &c.    He  died 

•*  So  Ordericus  Vitftlis  remarks,  p.  sai,  ^^95« 
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PART  Latin,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  their  talent,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  parent  of  our  narrative  poetry.  This  was 
nisTORY  OF  Jeffry  of  Monmouth's  British  History.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
.BNGLAND.  j.gigj^  ^f  Hcnry  I.  an  archdeacon  Walter  put  into  the  hands  of 
JefFry,  a  book  in  Welsh,  which  he  stated  that  he  had  found  in 
Bretagne,  relating  the  actions  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Britain,  from 
Brutus  to  Cadwallader.  From  this  history,  ampUfied  by  the 
addition  at  least  of  verbal  information  on  Arthur  from  Walter, 
and  by  the  insertion  of  Merlin's  Prophecies*^,  Jeffry  gave  to  the 
world  a  Latin  work,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
Welsh  author  ^^.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose 
approbation  was  celebrity ;  and  he  addressed  the  Prophecies  to 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  munificent  prelate,  fond  of  learning,  and 
distinguished  by  the  knights  and  noblemen  in  his  train,  and  who 
had  requested  Jeffry  to  translate  the  vaticinations  of  Merlin  from 
the  British  into  Latin  ^. 
Its  great  Thus  highly  introduced  into  the  world,  and  flattering  as  it  did 

the  vanity  of  the  population  of  Britain,  by  deriving  it  from  a 
nation  so  immortalized  in  song  as  the  Trojans,  and  by  giving  it  a 
common  ancestry  with  the  Romans,  and  of  equal  antiquity,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  was  favourably  received  in  England.  But  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  were  great.  Jeffry  was  himself  a  smooth 
Latin  versifier,  and  his  style  is  flowing  and  easy.  The  book  was 
fiiU  of  new  and  extraordinary  incidents.     Its  historical  fictions 

were 

^  Jeffry  &Iop.  1. 1.   c.  i. — He  begins  his  he  decline  to  handle  particular  points  of  the 

eleventh  book,  on  the  wars  between  Arthur  history  because  Gildashad  already  told  them, 

and  Modred,  with  saying,  that  he  will  write  or  told  them  better,  as  in  1. 4.  c.  20.  smd  1.  i. 

ut  in  Britannico  sernione  invenit  et  a  Galtero  c.  17.     He  assumes  here  a  right  of  shaping 

Oxenofurdensi  in  multis  historiis  peritissimo  his  work  as  he  pleased  ;  as  he  also  does  ia 

viro  audivit.  1.  1 1.  c.  I — and  see  1.  7.  c.  1  ^  2.  1.  1 1.  c.  10.  when  he  declares  his  intention 

*•  Several  of  Jeffry's  interspersed  obser-  of  relating  elsewhere  the  Armorican  emi- 

vations  imply  that  he  has  rather  made  a  grations. 
book  of  his  own  than   merely  translated  an         ^  L.  7.  c.  1  &  3. 
author.     If  he  merely  translated,  why  should 


popularity. 
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were  so  many  interesting  romances ;  and  it  is  often  so  dramatically    CHAP, 
and  even  poetically  narrated,    that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  '     - 

engage  the  attention  of  an  age,  to  whose  strong  passions  and  NoaMAw 
wondering  minds,  even  history  would  be  more  welcome  for  inter-  lar poetry. 
mingled  fable.    It  became  so  surprisingly  popular,  notwithstanding  '       '       ' 
its  anachronisms  and  falshoods,  which  few  could  then  detect,  and 
which,  even  down  to  our  days,  have  been  more  or  less  defended, 
that  it  became:  a  mark  of  rusticity  to  be  unacquainted  with  it**. 

The  connexion  of  our  ancient  Britons  with  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  was  not  the  invention  of  Jeffry.  Solinus  says,  that  an  altar 
with  Greek  letters,  in  Caledonia,  shows  that  Ulysses  had  landed 
there**.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Roman  historian  of  the  fourth 
century,  relates,  that  in  his  days  some  said  that  Gaul  had  been 
peopled  by  some  of  the  dispersed  Greeks  returning  from  Troy*'; 
and  Nennius  briefly  derives  the  Britons  from  Bruto  the  great 
grandson  of  the  Trojan  -^neas**.  That  the  Welsh  had  also 
ancient  genealogies  to  Belus  Mawr,  and  from  him  to  j^neas,  we 
leam  from  Giraldus*^.  So  that  it  is  clear,  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
descent  of  the  Britons  and  Gauls  was  floating  in  the  world  before 
Jeffry  wrote. 

But  all  these  traditions  were  vague,  rude,  and  void  of  authority 
or  circumstance,  before  Jeffry's  book  was  published.  In  that 
they  appeared  in  a  stately  port,  with  living  forms  and  features, 
and  with  historical  pretensions.  Hence  his  history  strongly  im- 
pressed the  imaginations  of .  the  Normans,  whose  surprising 
successes  in  France,  England,  and  Sicily,  had  given  them  a  taste 

for 

*'  So  says  Alured  of  Beverley— and  he  I  studied   it    diligently."    He  then  applied 

adds — ''  and  vrfaile  others  were  talking  of  it,  himself  to  abridge  it,  for  more  general  cir« 

I  often  blushed  that  I  had  never  seen  it.     I  culation.  Alur.  Beverl.  Ann.  1. 1.  p.  2. 
therefore  sought  for  it;  and  when  I  found  it, 

**  Solinus  Polyhistor.  c.22.  **  Nennius  Hist.  Brit.  c.  3  &  4. 

*•  Amm.  Marcel.  1. 15,  c.  9.  p.  75.  **  Itin.  jCamb. 

3M 
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PART  for  the  splendid  achievements  of  other  times*  From  the  writings 
iiTBBAEY  ^f  Wace,  we  may  perceive  that  the  great  revolutions  noticed  in 
HISTORY  or  ancient  history,  which,  though  true,  may  be  called  its  romantic 
periods,  had  already  been  presented  to  their  notice*^ ;  and  these 
cannot  be  contemplated  at  any  time  without  exciting  interesting 
thought.  Wace  dwells  upon  the  theme  with  a  visible  fondness, 
and  ingeniously  moralizes  upon  it  to  enforce  bis  inference,  that 
unless  preserved  by  letters,  all  memory  of  these  mighty  changes 
would  have  perished^. 

The  British  History  of  Jeffry  electrified  the  literary  mind  of 
Europe.  It  startled  some ;  it  amused  all.  Many  doubted ;  most 
admired ;  some  disbelieved,  and  a  few  abused  it.  But  it  was  so 
much  talked  of,  that  all  whom  intellectual  subjects  then  interested, 
and  their  number  was  daily  increasing,  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  Anglo-Nonnan  ladies,  who  seem  to  have 
rivalled  the  men  in  their  literary  curiosity,  partook  of  the  general 
feeling^;  and  one  highly  beneficial  effect  soon  arose  from  this 
universal  popularity — the  application  of  the  clerical  poets  to 
compose  vernacular  histories  in  verse.  Jeffry 's  Latin  dress  was 
accessible   only   to   the   clergy.      In   Anglo-Norman  verse,    the 

courtier 


^  Wftct  begins  Uf  poeoi  on  tbe  Hiatoiy 
of  Normandy,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
great  events  of  antiquity— The  fall  of  Thebes, 
Troy,  Kiueveh  and  Babylon.  On  Alexander 
he  alludes  to  tbe  fabulous  accounts  of  his 
day- 

AUsandre  iud  reis  poiseana 
Duze  regnee  prist  en  duze  ans. 
And  Caesar  he  describes  as 

Cesar  ki  tant  fist  e  tant  pout 
Ki  tut  le  mund  cunquist  e  out 

MS.  B.R.4.  cii. 
^  Tule  rien  turne  en  declin, 

Tut  chiet,  tut  moert,  tut  trait  a  fia 
Tut  funt,  tot  chiet ;  rose  flawtriti 
Cheval  trebuche,  drap  mscist. 


Hueoi  noevt,  fer  lac,  fust  parrist 
Tutte  rien  fatte  od  mein  perist. 
He  then  adds  the  passage  quoted  in  the  pre* 
ceding  note  iS. 

^  Giiimar  says  that  lady  Custance  sent 
for  the  book  of  British  History,  and  bor- 
rowed it — 

£le  enviad  a  Helmstac 
Pur  le  livcre  Walter  espac 
Robert  le  grans  de  Gbuceste 
Fiat  translater  icele  gestt. 
Solum  leg  liveres  a»  Waleifi, 
Kil  aveient  des  Bretom  reis-** 
DasM  Custance  Tenpruntat 
De  son  seigneur  k'ele  muH  amat. 

:ftiS.  Btb.Reg.t3.A21. 
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courtier  and  the  knight,  the  baronial  and  the  female  world,  could    CHAP, 
understand  and  appreciate  it^. 


TIIS  ATfOLO- 


One  of  these  popular  versifiers  was  Wace,  who  in  his  ^  Le  Brat/  nokm aw 

VERVACtT*- 

gave  his  countrjrmen,  not  so  much  a  translation  of  JefFry's  work,  larfobtry. 
bnt,  what  was  more  improving  both  to  them  and  .to  himself,  a  ^^ce  puu  it" 
narrative  poem  made  from  it  in  rhiming  couplets,  consisting,  in  ^^  v*r»^- 
their  most  perfect  metre,  of  eight  sylkbles  in  a  line,  but  in  the 
less  finished  verses,  deviating  into  more^. 

In  this  perfonnance,  he  frequently  expatiates  on  his  own  resources 
in  the  parts  that  particularly  interested  him.  He  begins  by  stating 
the  capture  of  Troy,  and  the  escape  of  £neas  into  Italy ;  but  he 
expands  nine  lines  of  his  original  into  sixty-eight  of  his  own.  In 
the  same  way  he  dilates  Jeffry^s  ten  first  chapters  into  a  thousand 
lines.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  comparison  minutely. 
We  may  say  in  general,  that  he  takes  his  facts  from  his  authority, 
but  tells  the  story  in  his  own  phrase,  omitting,  expanding,  and 
epitomizing  as  he  pleased. 

His  success  with  this,  and  the  taste  for  vernacular  history,  which 
was  then  created,  encouraged  him  to  new  efforts;  and  two  immense 
Norman  histories  in  ihime  proceeded  from  his  pen,  the  Rou,  and 
the  Chronique  de  Normandie^^.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  this  employment,  and  for  some  time  at  least  to  have 
been  liberally  patronized 


5f 


^  For  this  reason,   Beneoit  declares  he 
wrote  his  hystorie — 

Que  de  latin  ou  je  la  truis, 
Si  je  81  le  sens  e  je  puis, 
La  vodrai  si  en  roumanz  mestre 
Que  cil  que  n'eotendra  la  lettre 
Delicier  se  puisse  el  roumans. 

MS.  Had.  4482. 
**  It  exists  in  MS.  ia  Bilx  Rt^  13.  A  21. 
alsoHarl.  N*65o8. 

"  In  his  roman  de  Normaadie  he. thus 
mentions  his  Rou — 

Ai  jeo  de  Roul  lunges  cunts 
£  de  sun  riche  parente 


Another 

De  NcMrmaodiei  que  il  cunqcdst; 
£  des  proesces  que  il  i  fist ; 
£  de  Guilleaume  lunge  espee 
Avum  Festoire  avant  men6e. 

Wace  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c.  ii« 

Mais  ore  puis  jeo  lunges  penser 
Livres  escrire  e  transhiter; 
Faire  rumanz  e  serventeis ; 
Tant  truverai,  tant  seh  cartels ; 
Ki  tan^  me^diunat  e  naette  en  auMn; 
Dunt  jeo  aie  un  meis  un  escrivain. 
Ne  ki  nul  autre  bien  me  face 
Fora  tant  mult  dit  bien  Maistre  Wace. 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  lb. 

3m2 
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Another  of  these  historical  versifiers,  was  GefFrai  Gaimar,  whose 
Estorie  des  Engles''  follows  the  Brut  of  Wace  in  the  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  gives  the  existence  of  this  work  entirely  to 
a  Anglo-Norman  lady.  He  «ays  Dame  Custance  le  gentil  caused 
him  to  translate  it ;  that  he  was  a  year  about  it*^ ;  that  he  had 
procured  many  English  books,  and  others  in  Romanz  and  in  Latin, 
to  complete  it;  that  without  her  aid  he  could  not  have  finished  it^; 
that  she  often  had  the  work,  often  read  it  in  her  chamber,  and 
gave  him  a  mark  of  silver  for  transcribing  it^^.  Some  of  his 
expressions  imply,  that  he  had  written  or  intended  to  write  on  the 
Trojan  story  ^^;  but  the  present  copy  begins  where  the  Brut  leaves 
off,  and  ends  with  William  Rufiis.  He  says  that  if  he  had  chosen 
to  have  written  of  king  Henry,  he  had  a  thousand  things  to  say, 
which  a  Trouveur,  whom  he  calls  David,  had  not  written,  nor  the 
queen  of  Louvain  had  possessed  ^^  From  him  we  learn,  that 
David  was  another  of  these  historical  poets;  but  his  praise  by 
Gaimar  is  all  that  has  survived  of  him^. 

A  third 


•  Ici  voil  del  rei  finer ; 
Ceste  estoire  fist  translater 
Dame  Custance  la  gciilil 
Gaimar  i  mist  marz  e  averil 
E  tuz  les  duize  mais 
Ainz  kil  oust  translate  des  reia. 

**  II  purchaca  mainte  csamplaire, 
Liveres  angleis  c  par  grammaire ; 
E  en  romanz  e  en  latin 
A  jur  ken  prist  trial  re  a  la  fin 
Si  sa  dame  lie  le  aidast 
Ja  a  nul  jor  nel  achevast. 

Gaimar  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  13.  A  ai. 

•*  Dame  Custance  en  ad  I'escrit 
£n  sa  cbambre  sovent  Ic  lit ; 
E  ad  pur  lescrire  done 
Ub  marc  d  argent  art  e  pese. 

MS.  lb. 


•  Tres  ke  ce  dit  Gsdmar  dc  troie. 

II  comencat  la  u  Jasun 

A  la  conquere  la  tuisun. — MS.  1\k 
"  Ore  dit  Gaimar,  s'il  ad  ganrant 

Dei  rei  lienri»  dirrat  avant 
.  Ke  s'il  en  volt  un  poi  parler 

£  de  sa  vie  translater 

Tels  mils  choses  en  purrad  dire 

Ke  unkes  Davit  ne  fist  escrivere 

Ne  la  raine  de  Luvain 

N'en  tint  le  livere  en  sa  main. 

MS.  lb. 
?•  Bien  dit  Davit  e  bien  trovat 

E  la  chancon  bien  asemblat*- 

Ore  mand  Davit  ke  si  li  pleist 
Avant  cbe  si  pas  nel  leist 
Car  sil  en  volt  avant  trover 
Son  livere  en  pot  mult  aniender. 

MS.  Ih. 
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A  third  great  versifier  of  this  school  was  Beneoit  de'Sainte 
More^^.  He  chose  the  Trojan  story  for  his  subject,  as  a  rich  and 
great  theme,  and  also  as  new  ^.  He  professes  to  take  it  from 
Dares  Phrygius,  and  Dictys  Cretensis.  But  though  he  may  have 
borrowed  his  facts  from  his  originals,  he  trusts  to  his  own  powers 
for  his  descriptions  and  general  style.  Some  parts  he  dilates  and 
dramatizes,  not  unhappily,  as  in  his  narrative  of  the  intercourse 
between  Jason  and  Medea.  This  is  concisdy  told  by  Dictys 
Cretensis ;  but  Beneoit  gives  interesting  pictures  of  manners  in  his 
account  of  their  dresses,  her  father^s  city,  the  amusements  in  his 
palace,  and  her  splendid  bed.  He  rises  even  sometimes  to  poetry, 
as  in  his  description  of  the  spring  ^^,  when  he  is  about  to  introduce 
Hercules  and  Laomedon ;  but  his  prevailing  character  is  easy  nar- 
rative, a  pleasng  metre,  and  fluent  rhime^*. 

Wace  had  mentioned  that  the  subject  of  his  Roman  de  Nor- 
mandie  had  been  anticipated  by  Maistre  Beneoit,  who  had  written 
on  it  by  his  sovereign's  desire^.  This  work  has  come  down  to  us, 
tremendous  in  its  length^.     He  begins  where  Dudo  begins,  and 

proceeds 


CHA1». 
IV. 

THE  AKOLO* 
NORMAK 
VERNACU- 
LAR POETRY. 

' . ' 

Beneoit's 
Trojan  poem, 


and  Romas 
de  Nor- 
maudie. 


*•  The  copy  in  the  BritiBh  Museum,  Harl. 
MS.  N''448a.  is  very  neatly  written,  and 
much  ornamented. 

*  Ceste  hystorie  nest  pas  usee 
Ne  en  gaires  de  Ileus  trouvee, 
Ja  retraite  ne  fust  encore 
Mais  Beneois  de  Sainte  More 
L'agmencie  e  faitc  c  dite — 
Moute  e  lestoire  riche  e  crans 
£  de  grant  oevre  e  de  grant  fait 

Beneoit  MS.  lb. 

•'  Quant  vint  el  terns  que  vers  devise 
Que  herbe  us  point  en  la  rise 
I^orque  florisscnt  le  ramel 
£  doucenient  cbantent  oisel 
Merle  mavins  e  loriol 
£  estournel  e  rossignol. 
La  blanche  flors  part  eu  Tespina 
£  reverdoie  la  gaudine 
Quant  le  terns  e  dou  e  souez 
Lor  partireut  del  port  les  nez.^-^MS.  lb. 


"  M.  de  la  Rue's  dissertation  on  these  poett 
will  reward  the  perusal.  A  rchsol.  vol.12, — 
We  owe  their  discovery  to  him. 

*'  Oie  eu  avant  qi  dire  en  deit 
Jaidit  por  Maistre  Beneit. 
Qi  cest  oure  a  dire  a  emprise 
Com  li  reis  la  disor  lui  mise 
Quant  li  reis  li  a  roue  faire 
Laissier  la  del  si  men  dei  taire. 

Wace  Norm.  Bib.  Reg.  4,  c.  11. 

•*  He  thus  twice  mentions  his  name — 
L'estorie  de  Guillaume  fenist  cilongespee 
Si  cum  Beneeitla  escrite  e  translatee 

Ici  comence  Tesloire  del  rei  Guillaume 
Si  cum  Beneeit  la  translata. 

.    MS, Harl,  N'  1717.  pp.  85  &  192. 
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proceeds  to  the  death  of  Henry  I.  He  mentions  Alice  of  Louvain, 
this  king's  last  queen,  as  befriending  him^^;  and  though,  he  says, 
his  labour  has  been  grievous,  he  consoles  himself  by  the  pleasure 
he  shall  give  his  seignor  Henry  ii.  by  his  work^. 

All  these  rhimed  histories,  although  in  truth  so  wearisome  that 
we  are  astonished  at  the  patience  which  could  read  as  well  as  at 
the  perseverance  that  could  write  them,  were  important  accessions 
to  the  intellect  of  the  day.  They  made  reading  popular  among 
the  great  and  fair;  they  kindled  the  wish  of  these  rulers  of 
human  society,  to  be  themselves  "  inumed  in  song  f  and  by  their 
description  and  praise  of  better  actions,  they  contributed  to  ex- 
tinguish such  monsters  as  prevailed  at  that  period.  Being  easy  <£ 
comprehension,  they  provided  an  agreeable  occupation  for  the 
leisure  of  the  affluent,  and  thus  made  literature  one  of  the  needfii) 
luxuries  of  life.  That  they  opened  a  pathway  to  natural  poetry 
and  original  composition,  was  a  merit  that  gives  them  high  rank 
in  our  literary  history. 

But  their  fecundity  in  time  lessened  their  popularity;  their 
lengthy  and  uniform  narration  ceased  to  interest  when  the  novelty 
was  over ;  the  rage  for  histories  in  verse  expired  in  satiety. 
The  Trojan  story  was  more  interesting  than  the  Chronique  de 
Normandie ;  and  the  extraordinary  adventures  accompanying  the 

Crusades, 


"  Puis  prist  femme  li  reis  Henrii 
Pacele  mult  vaillant  de  sei 
Qui  fu  iille  au  due  Godefrei 
De  Louan ;  si  out  non  Aelis 
£  si  ine  retrait  li  escriz. 

Beneoit  MS.  lb. 

I  think  this  Alice  is  tbe  queen  of  X40iivaia 
mentioned  by  Gaimar. 

*  Qual  plaisir  seit  de  mun  seigiMNT 
Del  bon  rei  Henri  fiz  Maheut, 
Que  si  benigne  cum  ii  sent 


Seit  al  oir  e  al  entendre 

Nest  pas  de  mes  ponrs  ramcndre. 

Si  sofTert  jai  gref  labor 

Qual  plaisir  seit  de  mim  seignm'. 

Benoit  MS.  lb. 

I  have  sometimes  doubted  if  this  author  was 
Benoit  de  la  More,  because  the  style  of  the 
Trojan  story  seems  more  flowing  and  culti- 
vated. Perhaps  being  more  at  liberty  to  use 
his  fancy  in  that  poem,  his  pen  was  improved 
bj  his  invention. 
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Crusades,  made  the  usual  incidents  of  history  appear  flat  and  un- 
profitable.   An  Arthur  that  could  be  exaggerated  at  the  pleasure       - 
of  the  unagmation,   was  a  far  more   delightful    person  than  a  Tot:^"^ 
Wilham  lung^p^e,  or  than  a  Henry  fiz-Maheut,  whose  sober  ZV^^, 
^tions  were  too  well  known  to  be  misrepresented  with  credit     A  ^^^^^^ 
new  descnpnon  of  narrative  compositions  then  pretailed,  before 
v^hose  supenor  charms  the  estorie  gave  way.     These  were  the 
actual  Romans,  the  numerous  fictions  startmg  at  Am  under  the 

mcident  a  fable.  Some  renowned  character  in  former  times  were 
taken  ^  the  basis  of  the  story,  a^  Arthur.  Charlemagne,  and 
Alexander,  but  on  their  foundation  the  writer  raised  what  super- 
Structure  he  pleased.  ^ 

In  these,  likewise,  the  indefatigable  Wace  led  Ae  way.     His  Wace'. 
Chevaher  au  Lion  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  fictitious  romans  '^'"'•'»' 
tiiat  has  descended  to  our  knowledge*^.   But  he  was  soon  foUowed 
by  an  endless  and  motley  train* 

That  there  were  tales  and  traditions  in  circulation  about  Arthur 
before  either  Jeffry  or  Wace,  both  these  writers  acknowledge*'! 

Jeffry'a 


au  Lion. 


^  M.  Galland  mentions  that  the  MS.  of 
this  romance,  which  he  inspected,  dates  its 
compositioh  1155— -Thus 

Mil  e  cent  cinqaante  ans 
Fit  Maistre  Gasse  ce  romance. 

3  Mem.  Ac.  468. 
The  Chevalier  au  Leon  is  supposed  to  be  the 
French  original  of  the  "  YwaineaudOawin," 
published  by  Mr.  Ritson ;  if  so,  I  should  sup- 
pose  it  to  have  been  a  Breton  tale. 

•  In  the  British  Museum,  Bib.  Reg,  15. 
E  6.  is  alarge  handsome  MS.  folio  that  con- 
tains several  French  romances,  viz.  Charle- 
magne, Ogier  le  Danois,  and  Chevalier  an 
Sigiie,  in  verse— and  Alexandre,  Montauban, 
Roy  Pontus,  and  Coy  de  Warwick,  in  prose! 
•The  MS.  8.  F  9.  contains  Guy  de  Warwyck, 
ioeightfoot  yerse,  rhimed.— Tlji«  MS.  16.  G  a' 


the  quatrefilz  JAymon.^The  MS.  20.  B  lo. 
has  es  Gestes  de  Garin,  in  French  verse- 
and  the  MS.  ad.  D  a.  and  ao  D  3.  consists 
of  Tristram,  and  Lancelot  du  Lac,  in  prose,— 
The  MS.  14.  E3.  contains  the  ponderous 
St.  Graal.^These  will  sufficiently  satisfy  any 
general  curiosity  on  this  subject. 

~  Jeffry  Hist.  I. ,.  c.  1. ;  and  Wace,io  these 
passages  of  his  Brut— 

Fist  Artur  la  ronde  table 

Uunt  Breton  dtent  meint  fable- 
He  says,  in  this  great  country 

Furent  les  merveiUes  privees 

E  lea  avaotures  trovees, 

Ke  de  Artur  sunt  controvees, 

E  a  fables  sunt  turneis— 
He  adds, 

Taut  bnt  li  concur  cont6 

E  lui  fablur  tant  fable,  &c. 
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Jeffry^s  book  seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  some  of  tlie  romans 

on  Arthur ;  but  the  numerous  incidents  which  others  describe,  of 

HISTORY  OP    this  king  and  his  knights,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  any  thing 

^  ■     V    '  /  in  JefFry,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Breton  talcs ^^.     The 

story  of  Tristram  discovers  its  Breton  origin  in  every  part^^;    the 

San  Graal,  and  many  of  the  Round  Table  lays,  point  to  the  same 

source. 

Turpin's  Of  the  romances  on  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,   the 

History  of        ^     .  .  ,  .  ^  ^        .      .  T     i       n        i  t^       »     • 

Charle.         fictitious  history  of  Turpin  is  undoubtedly  the  ancestor'^^.     It  is 
™*^"^'  very  difficult  to  ascertain  when  this  was  written  ^^.     It  has  been 

conjectured 


*•  The  above  extracts  from  Wace  are  such 
decisive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Breton  lays  about  Arthur,  that  Bretagne  has 
certainly  great  claims  to  the  orign  of  this 
cyclus  of  romance — the  earliest  perhaps  that 
appeared  in  England  and  France. 

^*  There  is  a  Drem-ruz  famous  in  the 
Breton  history.  I  have  sometimes  asked 
whether  he  was  the  Tristram  of  romance, 
who  is  always  made  a  Breton  prince.  Drem* 
ruz  inverted  would  be  rua-drem — It  means 
ruddy-face. — M.  Douce,  in  answer  to  my 
query,  says,  "  The  inverted  name  of  Tramtris 
was  given  to  Tristram  in  his  infancy,  when 
he  was  bred  up  as  the  son  of  a  person  not  his 
parent.     He  more  than   once  assumes   the 


name  in  the  course  of  the  romance — once  as 
the  tutor  of  Iseult,  and  again  when  disguised 
as  a  merchant." 

^  Turpin's  History  was  first  printed  among 
the  German.  rer.Quatuor.  Frankf.  1566.  The 
Count  de  Caylus  says  there  were  13  MSS.  of 
this  book  in  the  king  of  France's  library.  He 
adds  a  remarkable  fact,  That  th^ne  which 
appears  the  most  ancient  of  these,  N^5943.  ^• 
makes  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Ronce- 
valles^  nor  of  the  death  of  Roland,  but  ends 
with  Charlemagne's  return  to  France.  H% 
adds  this  reasonable  question,  ''  May  we  not 
conclude  that  this  is  the  original,  and  the 
others  (the  common  ones)  the  amplifications 
of  this  ?"  Hist.  Acad.  Inscript.  1 1.  p.  414. 


us  somewhat  higher.  The  poem,  in  the  Vati- 
can, of  Rodulfe  Tortaire,  who  lived  in  bur 
Henry  the  first's  time,  mentions  Roland  and 
his  sword — 


"  That  it  existed  before  1170,  appears 
from  its  having  been  inserted  in  a  Life  of 
Charlemagne,  composed  about  that  time. 
But  the  Latin  copy  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
kept  at  St.  Denis  since  1160.    This  carries 

Ingreditur  patrium  gressu  properante  cabiculum, 

Diripit  a  clavo,  clamque  patris  gladium. 

Rutlandi  fuit  iste,  viri  virtute  potentis 

Quern  patruus  magnus  Karolus  huic  dederat, 

£t  Rutlandus  eo  semper  pugnare  solebat, 

Millia  pagani  multa  necans  populi. 
This  quotation  places  the  story  of  Roland,  if     our  Henry  L  died.     See  Abbe  le  Bceuf  s  dis- 
not  the  book  of  Turpin,  before  1135,  when     sertation  in  10  Hist,  Acad.  Inscrip.  p.  245. 
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conjectured  to  be  the  work  of  a  Spaniard '^^ :  it  may  be  so ;  but 
it  has  some  indications  of  a  Breton  hand'^^.  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  written  in  imitation  of  Jeffry^s  history-  This 
we  can  ascertain  to  have  been  published  certainly  before  1139^^; 
probably  before  llSp^'^.  There  is  no  roman  on  Charlemagne  or 
his  knights  so  early  as  this ;  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
Turpin's  history  was  known  before  this  time^®. 

It  has  been  thought,  from  the  cantilena  Rolandi  having  been 

sung 
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He  thinks  it  was  not  earlier  at  least  than  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  :  the  assertions 
that  place  it  earlier,  have  no  warrantable 
evidence. 

'*  Lc  Boeuf,  lb.  p.  253.— It  is  accordant 
with  this  JBuppositioDy  that  Geoffroi  of  tlie 
Limousin,  in  1*200,  procured  a  copy  of  this 
book  from  Spain,  as  a  work  unknown  in  his 
country,  and  full  of  details  scarcely  known  in 
the  songs  of  the  jongleurs.  lb.  p.  246. — ^The 
prose  MS.  life  of  Charlemagne  in  the  British 
Museum,  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c  11.  begins  with  say- 
ing, that  those  who  wish,  may  oir  la  verite  de 
Espane  sulunc  le  latin  del  estoire,  Ice.  That 
the  Spaniards  had  traditions  about  Charle- 
magne, we  learn  from  Roderic  Toietanus. 
He  rejects  the  accounts  of  Charlemagne's 
victories  in  Spain,  as  fables ;  but  he  mentions, 
without  discrediting  it,  the  tale  of  his  banish- 
ment by  his  father  Pepin,  his  asylum  with 
Galafer,  the  Arab  king  of  Toledo,  and  the 
marriage  of  this  kinjg's  daughter.  Rod.  Tol. 
L4.  c.  11. 

'*  See  M.  Leyden's  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
Dissert,  p.  263.  and  Mr.  Ellis's  remarks, 
2  Spec.  Romances^  p.  2  87, 

■"  In  this  year,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says 
he  saw  it  in  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  See  his 
Letter  to  Warinus,  Harl.  MS.  N*  1018. 

"  I  ground  this  date  upon  the  following 
reasoning.     Alured   of   Beverley   ends    his 


history  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Henry.  L 
and  in  his  proemium  says,  he  carries  it  down 
to  the  twenty-eighth  year;  and  that  he 
wrote  it  in  the  days  of  his  silence,  when  by 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  London  he  ceased 
from  his  sacerdotal  functions  invitus,  and 
among  many  excommunicated.  This  exactly 
suits  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Henry  L  or 
1129,  when  the  council  held  at  London  sus- 
pended all  married  archdeacons  and  priests. 
He  says,  that  his  great  object  in  writing  his 
history,  was  to  give  an  account '  of  the 
Historia  Britonum,  then  so  exceedingly  po* 
pular ;  that  he  had  searched  carefully  for 
this  history,  which  contained  things  that  no 
other  historian  had  mentioned;  that  he  had 
found  it,  and  given  the  substance  of  it.  This 
is  a  neat  abridgment  of  JeftVy's  History.  So 
that  on  this  reasoning,  Jeffry's  work  must 
have  appeared  at  least  in  1 128. 

"  Tortaire  was  contemporary  with  Henry  L 
But  our  Henry  lived  till  1 135,  and  the  seven 
years  interval  between  1128  and  1135,  are 
enough  for  the  composition  of  the  Turpin, 
So  that  there  is  Still  no  contemporary  evi- 
dence that  Turpin  preceded  Jeffry. — The 
statemients  of  Gryphiander  and  Gui  Allard, 
that  it  was  written  in  1095,  or  in  1092,  are 
the  conjectures  of  later  ages. — I  have  met 
with  no  authority  for  M.  Leyden's  inti- 
mation, that  it  was  declared  to  be  genuine  by 
papal  authority,  in  11-22,  which  would  decide 
the  question  between  this  book  and  Jefiry. 
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PART  sung  Bs  the  battle  of  Hastings ^^  mtis  about  to  begin,  that  some 
trraiiART  baUad  or  roman  on  Roland,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Charlemagne, 
?"^*J  ^  existed  at  the  aera  of  the  Norman  conquest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  person  of  this  Rolandi  has  here  been  misconceived,  and  that 
the  Rollo^  of  the  Normans  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Roland  of 
ronoance^^.  But  the  evidence  of  Wace,  though  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  identify  the  Roland  of  Charlemagne  with  the  subject  of  the 
Norman  minstrels  song,  is  yet  complete  to  prove  that  songs  or 
poems  on  Roland  Oliver  and  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne 
existed  when  he  wrote  the  passage  in  11 55.  The  prose  roman  of 
Charlemagne,  taken  avowedly  from  Turpin,  dates  itself  in  1200  *•. 
The  rhimed  remans  on  the  same  subject  seem  to  have  preceded 
this  date**.  And  if  Turpin  appeared  after  Jeffry,  that  is,  after 
11299  romans  may  have  been  composed  on  Charlemagne  between 
that  date  and  1155.  jn 


*  Malmsbmys  worcb  are,  tuDc  cantilena 
nollandi  incboata,  that  the  warlike  exaii^>le 
of  this  man  might  excite  them  to  the  cob« 
flict.  p.  loi. — It  would  seem  from  these 
expressions,  that  the  cantilena  Rollandi  was 
a  Norsian  war-song,  which  William  ordered 
to  be  sung,  to  inflame  the  courage  of  his 
soldiers.  But  a  roman  or  ballad  on  Roland, 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  in  Spain,  and  of 
whom  William's  soldiers  knew  nothing,  was 
not  likely  to  have  this  effect 

"  The  example  of  Rollo,  who  by  an 
invasion  of  France,  like  William's  of  England, 
had  conquered  a  ducal  crown^was  a  fit  topic 
of  martial  encouragement;  and  accordingly 
Huntingdon  makes  it  one  of  the  points  of 
William's  address  to  his  army.  p.  368.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  Why  should  Rollo  be  called 
Rolandi? — To  this  I  woufd  answer,  that 
Rollo  was  sometimes  so  called.  The  Chro- 
nicon  of  Wikes  so  names  him :  **  Willielmus 
Lung  espeye  filii  Rolandi  qui  fuit  primus  dux 
Normannorum."  Gale's  Script.  AngU  vol.  2. 
p.  22. 


"  It  was  Waoe  who  has  led  into  this  mis- 
take; he  aagrs,  in  tibe  paasage  ofien  4|ooled, 
Taillifer  qoi  moh  hien  chaatout 
S#r  im  cheval  qi  tost  almit 
Devant  ie  dac  afeut  chwitaat 
Dc  Karleooaigne  e  de  Rollant 
£  d'  Oliver  e  des  vaasaUs 
Qi  morurent  en  Rotteerolg.  B.  &.  4.  e*  1 1 . 
"  The  lis.  €f  it  in  the  British  Moseum 
says,  '*  Rainald  de  Bokune — ^la  fist  en  romana 
translater  del  Latin  a  duce  cens  ans  del 
incarnation.  MS.  Bdb.  Reg.  4.  c.  1  !•  It  men- 
tions that  Rainald  wished  it  to  be  written 
without  rhime,  as  if  rhimed  romans  on  the 
same  subject  were  then  extant. 

*  Two  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  15.  E  6.  One  beginning. 
Or  entendez  seigneurs  que  dieu  vous  benie 
Le  glorieulx  de  ciel  le  fils  saincte  Marie. 
The  other  opening  with, 
Plaise  vous  ecouter  boaae  chancon  vaillant 
De  Charlemaine  le  riche  roy  puissant. 
Mr.  Ellis's  specimens  of  the  romans  relating 
to  Charlemagne,  will  give  the  reader  a  satta- 
iactory  knowledge  of  their  leading  fables. 
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The  story  of  Alexander  about  the  same  time  began  to  interest 
the  poetical  and  lettered  clergy,  who  were  the  prolific  authors  oS 
these  ancient  romances.    Some  wrote  on  it  impressiv^y  in  Laiin^,  nohmav 
and  others  in  Bonmns  or  ancient  French®*.  But  as  this  has  no  par-  I^I^etet. 
ttcular  connexion  with  Angk>*Nonnan  po^ry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  |^^j„aiceson 
puiaie  this  branch  of  tibe  inquiry®^.     Nor  have  we  any  necessity  of  Alexander. 
noticing  in  detail  the  other  Trouveurs,  or  composers  of  romans, 
who  flonrtshed  in  the  etid  of  the  twelfth  century  ^.     It  is  suffieient 
to  remark,  that  l^e  earUest  msaaEts  we  have,  were  written  betweep 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  I.  and  the  accesstau  of  our  John ; 
and  that  some  of  them  were  either  composed  by  Auglo^Nonnans,  or 
by  authors  who  visited  the  court  of  the  Anglo-Noiman  sovereiga& 
The  taste  for  fi^itioiiB  narrabons,  whiich  began  in  the    twelfth 
century,   ooMimied  throngh  the  neixt,   aad  was   eherisfaed    by 
Henry  iii.^     But  liiey  soon  became  dtatinguisbed  from   rea} 

history, 


^  Gualter  de  Castelliontt  wrote  Uie  Alex- 
andreisy  a  peem  in  ten  bookA^  each  beginuDg 
with  a  letter  of  the  name  of  Guillennus,  to 
whom  he  addressed  it,  and  who  was  archbishop 
of Rheims  between  1176 and  1301  •  Itwasin 
tnch  request  in  12SO9  that  the  reading  of  the 
classical  poets  was  neglected  for  it.  Fabpiciue 
Bib.  Med.  Lat  7.  p.  338. 

**  See  these  mentioned  by  Fauchet  des 
Poet  Franc.—- One  of  the  authors,  Lambert 
li  Cors,  calls  himself  un  clers  de  Chasteaudan. 
p.  83.  But  on  this  subject  see  Mr.  Weber's 
Metrical  Romances.  His  first  volume  con* 
tains  the  English  romance  of  Kyng  Alisaon- 
der.  His  introduction  and  notes  deserve 
perusal ;  and  his  undertaking,  applause  and 
countenance. 

"  Of  the  Roman  de  Flonmon,  one  of  those 
connected  with  Alexander,  and  written  bj 
Aymon  de  ChatilYon,  the  MS.  in  Ae  Har- 
leian  Library,  N*  3983.  is  clearly  the  same 


which  M.  Gafiand  inspecied  at  Paris,  ia  the 
library  of  M.  Foacault^  and  which  he  de.- 
scribes  as  un  pen  effac^.  3  Mem.  Ac.  Ins. 
p.  479.  He  mentions  the  date  of  tbe  com- 
position as  1180  in  another  copy.  I  think 
this  the  tnie  date.  The  Harlcian  MB.  has 
11^4  in  figuvee:  this  was  probidbcly  the 
transcriber's  mistaking  qoaire  vingt  far  24^ 
when  he  transferred  it  into  figures. 

"  As  Chretien  de  Troyes — Raoul  de  Beau- 
vais,  &c.  On  thascy  M.  Galland,  Mr. 
Ritson,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  will  giv«  much  in- 
formatioH-^-The  roman  of  Guy  of  War- 
wick is  in  French  prose,  in  the  Bib.  Reg,  15^ 
£  6.  and  in  rhimed  French  verse,  8.  F  9. 
Heame  has  printed  the  account  of  Guy  of 
Warwick,  as  told  by  Girard  Comubiensis,  at 
the  end  of  his  Chronicon  of  Dunstaple.  Th^e 
story  is  also  in  Knyghton,  2324. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
3  n2 
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PART  history,  and  were  pursued  as  a  distinct  species  of  com* 
position  ^^. 
MisTORT  OF  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  Anglo-Norman  fictitious  poetry, 
f  ^  ^^  '  .  are  the  Lays  of  Marie  ^.  As  taken  from  Breton  tales,  which  she 
Marie's  Lays,  repeatedly  declares,  they  are  extremely  curious.  As  compositions, 
they  are  more  pleasing  in  their  incicf^nts  and  mode  of  narration, 
and  for  their  conciseness,  than  any  of  the  endless  stories  of  the 
learned  romans^\  They  prove  that  fairy-tales  were  prevalent  in 
Bretagne.  And  as  no  particular  connexion  is  recorded  to  have 
subsisted  between  that  country  and  Arabia;  and  as  its  Welsh 
ancestors  have  an  original  poetry  and  tales  of  their  own^* ;  anH  the 
known  druidical  doctrine  of  transmigration,  that  appears  so  copi- 
ously in  the  poems  of  Taliesin,  is  much  connected  with  the  notion 
of  personal  transformation  ^^;  the  origin  of  the  Breton  romances 
may  be  more  rationally  sought  for  in  the  British  Island,  than  in 
Saracen  Spain,  or  the  distant  East. 

Besides   the   two    descriptions   of  the   Anglo-Norman   poetry 
already  noticed,    the   history  and  the  romance,    the  clergy  also 

wrote 


Lives  of 
Saints  in 
-verse. 


**  Tbus  Cliardre  declares,  that  in  the  life 

of  his  Saint  he  will  not  trover  in  fables,  and 

alludes  to  some  romans  as  such — 
Ne  voil  pas  en  fables  trover — 
Ne  ja  sachez  ne  parlerum 
Ne  de  Tristram  ne  de  Galerum 
Ve  de  Renard  ne  de  Hersonte 
Ne  voil  pas  mettre  mentente. 

MS.Calig.  A  9. 

So  Denis  Piramus  says  of  the  Parthenope — 
Si  dist  il  bien  de  cele  matiere 
Cum  de  fable  e  de  menreonge 
La  matire  resemble  suonge. 

On  the  same  ground  he  depreciates  Marie's 

X.ays — 

Ke  ne  sunt  pas  de  tut  verais. 

MS.Dom.  All. 


^  Her  work  is  in  the  British  MuseuDBj 
Harl.  MS.  N"  978.  M.  de  la  Rue,  who  first 
recommended  them  to  our  notice,  has  gives 
a  copious  Memoir  upon  them  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  1 3,  p.  36 — 67. 

•*  This  will  appear  to  every  English  reader 
who  consults  the  complete  and  impressive 
analysis  of  them,  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  giveo 
in  his  Specimens  of  Antient  Romances^ 
vol.  1.  p.  137 — 190, 

■•  These  tales  are  called  in  Welsh,  Mabi- 
nogion,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  collection 
in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest. 

"^  Taliesin  delights  in  talking  of  his  former 
appearances  in  the  shapes  of  different  animals. 
See  VindicatioD  of  the  aocient  British  Poems, 
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wrote  in  verse  the  Lives  of  Saints,  and  moral  treatises ^^     Their    chap. 
rhimed  biography,  however,  added  nothing  to  the  national  poetry. 


THE  ANGLO- 


although  one  of  them,  Denis  Piramus  did,  unheeded,f  to  the  horman 
national  history^.  In  their  moral  treatises  in  verse,  a  greater  j^^^^pqetry. 
approach  to  poetry  was  exhibited.  The  poem  of  Bishop  Grosteste  '  ""  ^ 
was  at  least  an  allegory  with  some  effort  at  description^^ ;  and  the 
stories  introduced  by  Wadigton,  in  his  Manuel  des  Peches^,  are 
occasionally  told  with  traits  that  show  a  few  of  the  first  faint 
gleams  of  poetical  feeling.  There  are  some  other  poems  of 
the  Anglo-Normans  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  curious 
antiquary 


97 


••  As  Guerne's  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 
It  contains  about  6600  lines,  in  stanzas  of 
five  lines  of  the  Alexandrine  cast,  rhiming " 
together,  tvhich  he  thus  describes— 
Le  vers  est  dune  rime  en  cine  clauses  cuple^ 
£  bons  est  mes  langages  e  en  fiance  fui  nez. 
MS.  Harl.  270. 
Chardre's  S' Josaphat  and  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
comprjzes  between  four  and   five   thousand 
lines.    He  mentions  the  preference  given  to 
the  romans  of  fiction — 

Ke  plus-tost  orrium  chanter 

de  Roulant  e  de  Olivier . 

e  les  batailles  des  duze  peres, 

MS.  Cott,Calig.  A  9. 
See  M.  de  la  Rae*s  Dissertation,  Archaeologia, 
vol.  13.  p.  234.— We  see  how  anxiously  these 
rhimers  sought  for  reputation,  in  Cher  mans, 
who  wrote  la  Genesis  de  S'  Marie.  He  lakes 
care  to  say — 
Jeo  ay  a  noum  Chermans,  ne  ubliez  rave 
mon  noun. — MS.  Harl.  N"  270. 

•*  His  work  is  called  the  Life  of  S'  E4muud. 
It  is  in  fact  a  rhimed  excursive  history  of 
East  Anglia.  But  it  is  remarkable  for  giving 
a  truer  accouut  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the 
Danish  sea-king,  than  any  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
niclers furnish.    It  makes  him,  as  he  was;  a 


The 

powerful  and  cruel  pirate,  renowned  for  his 
exploits  on  many  a  shore,  and  declares 
Inguar,  Hubba,  and  Biorn,  to  have  been  his 
children.— MS.  Cott.  Doroit.  A  11. 

••  It  is  in  the  Harl.  MS.  N*  1121.  After 
treating  of  Paradise  and  the.  fall  of  man,  it 
begins  a  strange  allegory,  with  the  account 
of  a  king,  who  had  a  son  and  four  daughters : 
the  son  was  our  Saviour;  the  daughters 
were  Mercy,  Truth,  Justice,  aud  Peace.  The 
son  enters  a  castle  *^  bel  et  grant;"  and  the 
poet  occupies  two  long  columns  in  describing 
it.     This  castle  was  the  Virgin  Mary  1 

"  This  very  curious  work  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  N*'4657 
^  337-     He  thus  names  himself; — 
De  dei  seit  beneit  chescun  horn 
Ky  prie  pour  Wilham  de  Wadigtori. 

"  In  the  MS.  containing  Chardre's  work, 
is  a  dialogue  between  youth  and  age,  entitled 
Le  Petit  Plet,  containing  about  1800  rhimed 
lines. — The  anonymous  continuation  of  the 
Brut  of  Wace,  contains  the  remarkable  fancy 
of  the  council  held  by  the  conqueror  to  deter- 
mine the  dispositions  of  his  three  sous.  See 
La  Rue's  Dissert.  1 3.  p.  242.— Among  tbe 
Harliean  MSS.  is  the  poem  called  "  Le 
Sermun  4t    Guichart  de  Beau  lieii"-nand 

another 
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PART  Tlie  character  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poetry,  from  its  happy  con- 
sequences to  our  taste  and  intellect,  merits  a  distinct  contemplatidn. 
HisTOKY  OP  The  verbal  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was  the  arrangement 
V  t  '  ^f  *^^^^  words  into  short  lines,  with  a  simple  cadeoce  without  rhime, 
Ando^^on  ^"^  ^^*^  ^^™^  alliteration.  Omissions  of  their  particles,  and  forced 
poetry.  inversions,  were  also  used.     This  form  was  not  a  very  valuable 

style  of  poetical  diction,  except  that  it  was  perbi^  the  parent  of 
our  Miltonic  blank  verse;  but  it  was  at  least  harmless.  This 
epithet  however  cannot  be  jusdy  apph^d  to  the  mental  character 
of  their  poetry ;  that  was  of  a  vicious  cast.  It  consisted,  wherever 
it  departed  from  prose,  of  abrupt  transitions,  ambitious  metaphorst 
ted  repeated  periphrasis. 
Its  great  From  these  peculiarities  arose  a  barbarous  species  of  poetry, 

which  it  was  impossible  even  for  genius  to  improve.  Hie 
inversions  and  transitions  occasioned  perpetual  obscurity,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  their  vk>lent  metaphors,  precluded  the  presence 
of  nature  or  elegance,  feeling  or  beauty.  The  metaphor  and  the 
periphrasis  could  be  exalted  only  into  extravagancies  and  absur- 
dity. The  more  their  genius  laboured  to  excel  in  this  savage  dressi 
it  became  but  the  more  fentastic  ;  in  striving  to  be  original,  it  could 
only  commit  more  daring  outrages  on  language  and  coimnon  sense» 
This  effect  appears  in  the  poems  of  the  Northern  scalds,  who  con- 
tinued the  Saxon  style  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  abandoned 
it;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  when  poets  had  to 
straggle  with  each  other  to  express  objects  so  common  and  so 
hackneyed,  as  ships  and  heroes,  kings  and  swords,  by  new  meta- 
phors 

anothtr  poeniy  of  moral  precepts,  by  Helts  de  The  reader  who  wishes  to  enlarge  his  know- 

Quincestre  (Winchester)  which  he  says  he  ledge  of  the  history  of  ancient  romance,  will 

takes  from  Cata —  be  gratified  by  the  important  work   lately 

Ki  vult  saveir  la  faitement  published,  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Northern 

Ke  Katun  a  sun  fiz  prent  Antiquities,  from  the  earlier  Teutonic  and 
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phors  or  periphrasis,  the  more  active  their  fancy,  the  more  unna-    chap. 
tural  must  have  been  its  creations.     In  this  strange  competition.       '^• 

^  *  THE  ANGLO- 

ships  were  not  only   called — the  keels  that  ride  the  surge,  the  normav 
ploughers  of  the  ocean,  the  chariots  of  the  waves,  and  the  floating  iaepoetrt. 
pines — which  are  strong,  yet  perhaps  allowable  phrases;  but  by  '       '       ' 
these  poets  they  are  also  styled — the  wooden  coursers  of  Gestils, 
the  sky-blue  doves,  the  snorting  steeds  adorned  with  ruddy  gold, 
the  monsters  of  the  deep^ — ^which  are  in  the  worst  taste  of  uncul- 
tivated imagination.    To  call  the  sword  a  blue  serpent,  and  arrows 
the  southern  flies  boiling  up  from  the  caverns  of  the  quivers^,  are 
extravagancies  of  absurdity  which  may  indeed  be  paralleled  in  the 
modem  Persian  ^^  literature,  but  which  European  taste  has  long 
learnt  to  disavow. 

The  Norman  conquest,  which  introduced  not  only  a  new  Its  decline, 
sovereign,  but  also  a  new  race  of  landed  propri^ors,  into  England, 
of  foreign  language  and  with  foreign  manners,  abolished  this 
bloated  style.  The  Anglo-Saxon  harpers  were  unintelligible  to 
liie  Norman  baixKis^^,  and  were  therefore  banished  from  the  halls 
of  the  great,  and  the  court  of  the  prince;  and  with  them  l^eir 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  disappeared.  How  fortunate  an  event  this 
was  to  the  real  improvement  of  the  English  mind,  will  be  felt  by 
all  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  specimens  of  the  loftier  species 

of 

**  Our  Etiielred^  in  his  De  Bello  Standards, 
has  this  violent  metaphor,  i  Decern  Script. 
P-  345. 


^  See  the  Hrafns  Malom,  or  Raveo's 
Ode,  of  Sturla,  on  Hacon's  expeditions 
against  Scotland,  puhlished  with  a  Trans- 
lution,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johnstone,  1782. — In 
other  Northern  poems,  ships  are  called,  a 
crane,  a  serpent,  the  ravens  of  the  harbour, 
the  wooden  oxen,  the  oxen  of  the  bays ;  and 
wounding  another  is  expressed  as  sprinkling 
the  tongue  of  the  wolves.  So  shields  are 
termed,  the  clouds  of  battle;  gold,  the  earth 
of  the  serpent ;  and  the  sea,  the  belt  of  the 
Islands.    See  Snorre's  Ueimskringla. 


^  Einaut  OUah,  in  his  Tales,  has  carried 
this  style  of  poetry  to  that  happy  excess 
which  ensures  its  own  destruction. 

'''  Ingulf  says,  that  the  Normans  so  ab- 
horred the  English  speech,  that  even  their 
grammar  was  taught  to  the  boys  in  the 
schools  GaUice^  not  Anglice.  p.  71, 
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PART     of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  which  we  have  in  Beowulf,  and  the 
usual  poems  of  the  Northern  scalds.     Such  is  the  obscurity  and 

LITERARY  T        •  /•      i  /•  i /•  ■ 

HISTORY  or   peculianty  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  that  no  industry  would  now 
^  ^* '.  suffice  to  make  it  completely  intelligible. 

The  intercourse  between  Normandy  and  Denmark  d'uninished, 
as  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy  became  attenuated  among 
its  feudal  lords.  The  Normans,  enjoying  their  national  inde- 
pendence secure  from  foreign  insult,  had  no  occasion  for  further 
aids  of  their  rude  kinsmen  in  the  North.     Hence  their  domestic  | 

connexions  with  Scandinavia  had  so  completely  ceased  in  the 
eleventh  century,  that  their  language  retained  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
their  northern  origin.  Of  course  the  poetry  of  the  scalds  became 
unfashionable  and  unpopular  in  Normandy,  when  it  was  no  longer 
intelligible.  It  would  need  as  much  translation  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  it  had  no  attractions,  when  translated,  that  could  be  put  i 
into  competition  with  the  minstrels  of  Provence  or  Bretagne. 
The  simpler  These  miustrels  came  with  one  quality  that  had  an  irresistible 
of  the^Aiiglo-  ^ff^c^  ^^  ^  people  beginning  its  mental  cultivation ;  and  this  was 
Norman  their  easy  intelligibility.  No  poetry  could  be  more  humble  in  its 
kind,  than  the  popular  lays  of  the  minstrel,  and  the  larger 
effusions  of  his  clerical  rivals,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
their  few  remains  and  abundant  imitators.  As  compositions,  their 
chief  merit  was  that  plain  simplicity,  which,  to  the  low  state  of  the 
common  intellect  of  society  in  their  days,  was  found  the  most 
popular.  As  poetry,  it  had  but  one  characterestic,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  one  word— rhime.  Rhime  was  the  great  distinction 
between  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  vernacular  language  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  for  a  considerable  interval,  it 
had  nothing  else  to  boast  of.  The  use  of  this  peculiarity  by  the 
Anglo-Normans,  unquestionably  arose  from  its  prevalence  in  the 

vulgar 
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vulgar  poetry  of  their  neighbours  the  Franks,  the  Bretons,  and  the     chap. 

Provenpals*^  rnsl^au>. 

No  circumstance  could  have  been  more  auspicious  to  the  rise  of  normak 
trae  poetry  in  England,  than  to  have  had  in  its  in^t  state  such  a  la  r  poetry 
simple  and  yet  marking  characteristic.  The  first  Anglo-Norman  pacility  of 
verses  were  so  completely  dull  and  barren  prose,  that,  if  they  had  its  rhime. 
not  possessed  this  distinguishing  feature,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
their  poetry  could  have  obtained  a  separate  growth  and  peculiar 
cultivation ;  yet  such  was  the  rude  and  feeble  state  of  the  public 
mind,  that  if  the  characteristic  of  its  poetry  had  been  a  laborious 
difficulty,  it  would  have  made  no  progress,  nor  attracted  imitation. 
In  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  many  of.  all  classes  must  be  tempted 
to  study,  judge,  and  practise  them,  before  excellence  can  be 
formed ;  before  the  chance  occurs,  of  genius  being  possessed  by 
some  of  the  cultivators.  But  from  the  abundant  consonancies 
which  all  languages  retain,  rhime  is  a  form  of  composition  as  easy  of 
practice  as  it  is  a  marking  feature.  It  is  a  light  and  pliable  fetter, 
which  genius  may  play  with  as  it  pleases.  It  was  so  trifling  a 
restraint  to  our  literary  ancestors,  that  they  composed  in  it  works 
which  in  their  length  might  daunt  even  a  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Wace  has  left  us  ten  poems  in  Norman  French,  of  which  one  alone 
contains  12,000  verses ^^^;  and  his  contemporary  Beneoit  has 
bequeathed  to  us  two  historical  poems  that  present  us  with  at  least 

60,000 

*^  The  Troubadours  contributed  somewhat  E  ki  sa  boche  ne  refreine 

to   the    sudden  rise  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ^^  tencons  est  chief  e  foqtaine 

poetry;    for    two  of  its  earliest  versifiers,      *   ^  t v  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388. 

Sanson   and   Wace,  mention   two  of    their  S!J^-~"  •    .     1  • 

c         .^  .,.         ,1.    rr.  J  .!_  Mais  ore  puis  jeo  lemges  Denser 

favourite  compositions,  the  Tendon  and  the  j^^^^  ^J^^^^  '^  translater 

Serventfiis  :  Thus  Sanson—  Pajre  rumanz  e  serventeis 

Ki  eue  lait  corre  e  purer  ^ant  truverai  tant  seit  curteis. 

Chef  de  tencons  leoinomer  .•  «•     n    *      MS.  Bib.  Reg.  4.  c.  1 1 

Cil  ki  sa  lange  ne  refreine  ^''  T\v           7  I?'  ^  ^1"^^': 

Lait  eue  aler  de  boche  pleine  T""  ""^                7.        Normandy,  Bib. 

^  Keg.  4  c.  i|.  is  much  longer. 

30 
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PART 
II. 

LITERARY 
HISTORY  OT 
KNOLAND. 


Its  advan- 
tage to  Eng- 
lish poetry. 


60,000  rhimes^^.  Gaimar  emulates  this  fertility ;  and  many  other 
of  the  estories  and  romans  are  as  prolific  ^^^.  Even  the  Latin 
language,  with  all  its  march  of  dignity,  was  found  to  be  so  ductile 
to  this  popular  beauty,  that  Bernard  de  Cluny,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, composed  a  Latin  poem  in  3,000  verses,  rhiming  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end^^ ;  and  the  work  of  Friar  Amand,  entitled,  * 
Speculum  humanse  Salvationis,  consists  of  above  5,000  Latin 
rhimes^^.  Nothing  therefore  seems  to  have  been  easier  than  to 
write  in  rhime,  especially  when  nothing  else  was  aimed  at, 

The  great  benefit  produced  by  the  naturalization  of  rhime  in 
our  national  poetry,  was  the  abolition  of  the  affectations  and  dis^ 
tortious  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
artless  language  of  nature  and  perspicuity.  The  homely  verses 
of  our  Anglo-Norman  forefathers  established  a  taste  for  simplicity 
and  intelligibility,  and  framed  a  poetical  diction,  that  permitted 
the  heart  to  speak  its  feelings  without  restraint.  No  mental  revo- 
lution could  have  been  more  beneficial.  Without  simplicity  and 
perspicuity,  no  poetry  is  genuine,  no  genius  impressive ;  with 
these  essential  requisites,  every  true  grace  and  beauty,  the  most 
moving  pathos,  and  the  most  elevating  sublimity,  may  be  happily 
combined.     Hence,  although,  by  having  little  else  than  rhime,  our 

vernacular 


"~  The  Harh  MS.  No.  1717,  on  Nor- 
mandy,  contains  about  45,000  lines;  and  the 
MS.  No.  4482,  on  Troy,  about  15,000. 

'"  The  roman  entitled  Lcs  gestes  de  Garin, 
Bib.  Reg.  ao.  B  19.  contains  above  25,000 
rhimed   lines.     It  resembles   some  of    the 
Welsh  poetry,  in  continuing  the  same  rhime 
for  many  lines  together.     Thus  25  lines  end 
in  ie — followed  by  iS  in  on — and  31  in  er.  Its 
metrical  form  may  be  seen  from  six  lines : 
Bene  chancon  plest  vos  que  je  vos  die 
De  haute  estoire  e  de  grant  baronie 
Meilleur  ne  puet  estre  dite  noie — 
A  Saint  Denis  en  la  mestre  Abbaie 


Trouvon  escrit  de  ce  ne  donte  mie 

Dedans  un  livre  de  grant  entesorie. 
And  see  the  Roman  de  Florimont,  and  indeed 
all  tlie  rhimed  romances — they  are  all  emu* 
lously  wearisome  in  length. 

^  De  contemptu  mundi,  dedicated  to  Peter, 
Abbot  of  Clogny,  about  1125.  Fauchet, 
p.  66. 

'*  Harleian  MS.  No.  26.  and  Cotton  MS. 
Vesp.  £  1.  The  last  gives  the  author's 
name. — ^Tbe  Speculum  Stttlionim,  MS.  Titus, 
A  20.  has  nearly  4,000  lines  rhiming  in  the 
middle ;  and  all  Walter  Mapes'  LAtin  poemt 
are  rhimed  apparently  with  great  ease* 
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vernacular  poetry  was  bom  in  its  humblest  state,"  yet  it  thereby     chap. 
appeared  the  true  child  of  nature.     It  has  since  grown  to  strength 

^^  .....  ,  THE  ANGLO* 

and   beauty,    as  the  national  civilization  has   advanced.     Every  norman 
generation   has   seen  it  disclose  new   charms,  and  acquire    new  la k  poetry. 
excellencies,  till  it  has  attained  to  such  majesty,  such  universality, 
such  richness,  such  energy,  and  such  polish,  that  the  nation  has 
yet  to  appear,  to  whose  superiority  the  genius  of  English  poetry 
must  do  homage  ^^, 


'^  As  some  of  the  prose  romances  are  stated, 
by  their  authors  or  transcribers,  to  have  been 
written  for  our  king  Henry  iii.  I  have  begged 
Mr.  Douce  to  favour  me  with  the  colophons 
to  some  of  his  Romances,  especially  as  they 
also  make  the  celebrated  Walter  Mapea  one 
of  their  compilers.  From  his  transcript  of 
the  colophons,  I  take  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  second  part  of  the  S^  Graal, 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  14.  £  3.  says  these  adventures 
''  furent  mises  en  escrit  et  gardees  en  Tabeie 
de  Salesbieres  dont  maistres  Gautiers  Map 
traist  a  faire  son  livre  del  S^  Graal  pour 
Tamour  del  roi  Henri  sea  seigneur  qi  fist 
I'estoire  translater  de  Latin  en  franchois." — 
So  the  MS.  Tristan,  Bib.  Reg.  20.  D  2. — 
The  MS.  Mort  d'  Artur  of  Mr.  Douce,  gives 
not  only  the  San  Graal,  but  also  TEstoire 
de  Lancelot,  to  Mapes.  In  Mr.  Douce's 
MS.  Mort  de  Tristan,  the  author  ascribes 
his  work  to  the  request  of  li  rois  Henri  3. 
d'Angleterre.  He  calls  himself  Helies  de 
Borron,  and  mentions  Messrs.  Lucez  and 
Robert  de  Baron  as  writing  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  Gautier  Maz  qui  fist  le  propre 
livre  de  Lancelot.  In  the  prologue  to  the 
first  edition  of  Tristan,  the  author  says,  **  Je 
Luce  Chevalier  Seigneur  du  Chateau  de 
Gast,  voistn  prochain  de  Salesbieres  en  An- 
gleterre  ay  voulu  rediger,"  Ac. — In  the 
romance  of  Meliados  de  Leonnois,  its  Author, 
Rusticien  de  Pise,  speaks  of  finishing  (I  pre* 


sume  in  prose)  le  livre  du  Brut,  and  that 
Henry  was  charmed  with  it.  He  says  Luces 
de  Jau  began  to  translate  a  part  of  the 
Tristran  into  French ;  that  Gasses  le  blonc 
qui  estoit  parent  au  roi  Henry  afterwards 
took  it  up ;  and  after  him,  Gautier  Map;  qui 
fu  chevalier  le  roy  et  devisa  Y  hystoire  de 
Lancelot  du  Lac;  that  Robert  de  Borron 
applied  to  it,  et  Helye  de  Borron  par  la 
Priere  da  dit  Robert  de  Borron.  He  men- 
tions again  bis  Brut~^He  expatiates  again  oa 
the  pleasure  Henry  took  in  these  works ;  he 
invites  poor  as  well  as  rich  to  read  them;  and 
declares  he  found  them  in  Latin.  He  says, 
he  sees  that  les  plus  sages  et  les  plus  prisez 
d'  Angleterre  sont  ardans  et  desirans  to  hear 
these  deeds,  and  that  Henry  had  given  him 
deux  beaulx  chasteaulx.  He  asks  what  name 
he  shall  give  his  book,  and  he  adds,  such 
as  shall  please  King  Henry,  who  desired,  that 
as  it  was  to  treat  on  courtesy,  it  might  begin 
with  Palamedes,  than  whom  there  was  nul 
plus  courtois  chevalier. — The  romance  of 
Giron  le  courtois,  the  same  author,  Rusticieni 
de  Puise,  says  he  compiled  from  the  book  of 
his  lord  Edward  I.  when  he  went  to  Palestine. 
— The  above  is  probably  all  we  can  now 
know  of  the  authors  or  translators  of  the 
prose  romance8.^»The  MS.  prose  Remans  of 
the  late  duke  of  Roxbrough  contained  similaip 
cobphons* 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ARABIAN  SCIENCES 

INTO  ENGLAND. 

PART     A\rHILE  the  vernacular  literature  of  the  Anglo-Normans  was 
thus    slowly  advancing  from  rhimed  chronicles  to  rhimed 

LITERARY  ... 

HISTORY  OF    romances,  and,  by  deviating  into  the  romances  in  prose,  began  to 

^  form  a  prose  style  of    narrative   composition,   which  must  have 

Combined      improved  the  phrase  of  the  conversation  of  the  day,  and  have 

causes  of  the      .  *^  ^  ^  ^  .     . 

English  im-  gradually  increased  the  power  of  expressing  the  new  associations 
and  distinctions  of  thought  that  were  every  where  arising  in  the 
minds  of  the  studious;  three  important  mines  of  intellectual 
wealth  were  opened  in  England  and  Europe,  principally  by  Arabian 
scholars,  or  by  those  who  acquired  and  cultivated  their  attain* 
ttients.  These  were — the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  revived  that 
activity  of  mind  which  the  Grecian  vanity  had  so  much  abused, 
and  the  gross  habits  of  the  Romans  had  so  long  paralysed— those 
mathematical  sciences,  which  the  Grecians  had  imported  from 
Alexandria,  and  had  forgotten — and  that  natural  and  experimental 
knowledge,  which  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  had  ever  valued  or 
pursued.     Without  these  essential  additions  to  the  EngliiSh  intellect, 

the 
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the  vernacular  literature  would  have  profited  little,  because  it  had  chap. 
nothing  but  vague  feelings,  yet  uncultivated,  and  rude  estories,  j^^^^^^^^ 
unsifted  from  fable,  and  rarely  connected  with  moral  instruction,  tion  of  the 

ARABIAN* 

to  impart.  The  great  national  improvement  that  soon  became  dis-  sciences. 
cemible  in  England  after  the  twelfth  century,  arose  from  the 
combined  operation  of  the  scholastic  vigour  and  penetration  of 
thought,  of  the  sublime  deductions  and  unerring  reasoning  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  of  the  stream  of  knowledge,  perpetually 
enlarging,  that  began  to  pour  into  the  world  from  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy.  The  crusades,  and  the  commerce  which 
they  made  necessary,  added  largely  to  our  geographical  informa- 
tion. The  busy  intermingling  of  the  most  active  minds  of  all 
the  nations  and  habits  of  Europe,  in  the  Palestine  expeditions ;  and 
the  dangers,  suffering,  vicissitudes  and  romantic  adventures,  which 
were  every  day  occurring  in  their  prosecution  ;  roused  the  human 
sensibilities  into  perpetual  activity,  and  put  them  under  perpetual 
discipline.  From  all  these  sources  of  improvement,  the  general 
tone  of  social  mind  was  enriched  and  enlivened  j  and  the  vernacular 
languages  polished,  strengthened,  enlarged,  and  exercised.  The 
rhiming  and  prose  literature  already  alluded  to,  first  made  the 
vernacular  languages  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  expanding  mind  of 
the  day;  and  when  the  knowledge  from  all  the  channels  we  have 
noticed,  began  to  flow  around,  cultivated  individuals  appeared 
every  where  ready  to  imbibe,  and  ambitious  to  increase  it.  Mental 
originality,  increasing  judgment,  refining  taste,  and  critical  moral 
feeling,  emerged  with  augmented  frequency  in  every  succeeding 
age ;  and  have  impressed  upon  the  English  nation  that  love  of  truth, 
science,  reason,  and  sensibility,  which  has  made  our  intellectual 
progress  unintermitted,  and  is  rapidly  educating  human  nature  to 
powers,  knowledge,  and  virtues,  which  may  cause  its  future  history 
to  be  some  atonement  for  its  former  degradation  and  abuse. 

To 
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PART  To  put  the  human  mind  into  this  position,  from  its  state  of 
LITERARY  P^veitj  and  debility  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  necessary  to 
HISTORY  OF  destroy  that  literary  taste  for  sophistry  and  rhetoric,  for  conten- 
^  ^  /  tious  theology  and  vapid  declamation,  which  had  enslaved  it  so 
Apparent      long.     But  to  keep  the  Gothic  nations,  in  the   ductile  period  of 

destruction  of         p   ^  ^  ^        ^  ^  *^ 

literature,      their  ignorance,  from  the  fascinations  of  the  vain  philosophy  and 
elegant  but  corrupting  mythology  of  Greece,  and  yet  to  convey 
to   them  the  mathematical   sciences  of  its   Egyptian  colony;  to 
abolish  the  profligate  system   of  Roman  manners,  the  enervating 
despotism  of  the  Roman  government,  and  its   oratorical   cast  of 
mind  and  forms  of  education ;  and  yet  to  benefit  society  by  that 
perfect  taste,  solid  judgment,  and  manly  style  of  thought,  which 
the  best  Roman  classics  contain ;  were  effects  so  incompatible  and 
opposing,  that  reason  might   have  despaired  of  the  possitMlity  of 
their  production.    These  contrary  events,  however,  have  occurred; 
and  it  is  a  worthy  employment  of  the  human  intellect,  to  consider 
the  means  by  which,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  apparent  destruction^ 
its  effective  reformation  was  commenced  and  ensured. 
The  «ra  of         The  demolition  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Gothic  tribes  ended 
tion.  that  state  of  manners  and  literature,  whose  pernicious  tendencies 

have  been  stated.  The  various  attempts  of  the  different  Gothic 
nations  to  revive  the  study  of  the  Roman  literature,  which  would 
have  renovated  the  evil  from  which  it  was  become  necessary 
to  liberate  mankind,  signally  failed.  In  Italy,  the  irruptions  of 
the  fierce  Lombards,  employed  and  invited  by  the  generals  of 
Rome^,    and   made   triumphant  by  its  incurable   vices*,  spread 

every 

>  We  learn  from  the  Lombard  historiaD^  Goths,  returned  (o  their  national  settlement* 

Puulus  Diaconus,  that  Narses,  preparing  to  in  Hungary.     De  Gest.  Langob.  I.  a.  c.  i. 
attack  Totila,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who         •  Narses  released  Rome  from  the  Gothic 

had  retaken  Rome,  invited  the  assistance  of  dominion,  and  also  repressed  the  Huns.     His 

the  Lombards.  Their  sovereign  Alboin,  sent  reward  for  these   services,  more  decisively 

a  chosen  body,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  beneficial  to  the  Romans  than  even  those  of 

Belisarius^ 
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every  v/hete  that  havoc  and  desolation,  which  extirpated  the  Roman    chap. 
manners,    letters    and    language,    from   their   parent   soiF.     In 
England,  the  barbarous  Northmen  pursued  the  civihzing  Anglo-  tion  op  the 
Saxons  and  the  Franks;    and  the  merciless  Huns,  the  German  ^^^*  ^ 


SCIENCES. 


nations;  when  these  several  peoples  began  to  derive  their  mental  ^  ' 
education  from  the  Roman  literature.  Rather  than  that  this 
should  be  re-established,  it  was  better  that  the  intellect  of  the 
European  naticms  should  for  a  season  lie  wholly  fallow,  visited  only 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  agitated  by  the  tempests  of  their 
stormy  life,  till  the  time  should  arrive,  in  which  a  superior  vege- 
tation could  from  other  sources  be  introduced. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  raise  somewhere  this  superior  vegetation, 
from  which  society  was  to  derive  a  new  intellectual  life — knowledge, 
new  empires — ^and  human  happiness,  new  hopes. 

At  the  very  period  when  the  Lombards  were  destroying  the  last  Progmsof 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  empire*,  an  obscure  people,  little  known  [ng  Arabs!'" 
before,  was  raised  to  sudden  greatness  from  a  corner  of  Asia,  to 
perform  the  same  work  of  destructive  conquest,  but  with  more 
beneficial  consequences,  in  the  Eastern  or  Grecian  empire.  The 
Arabians  in  the  seventh  century  overran  Syria,  Egypt,  Petsia,  and 
Africa,  and  in  the  next  age,  Spain,  with  that  facility  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the    superiority  of  mental  energy  and  the 

hardy 

Belisarius,  was  their  base  and  invidious  appli-  Italian  population  been,  that  in  the  tenth 

cations  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  for  his  century,  Ratherius  describes  them   as  pecu- 

icmoval.  In  revenge,  he  is  stated  to  have  urged  liarly  profligate,  as  using  incentives  to  make 

the  Lombards  to  invade  Italy.  Paul.  Diac.  1. 2.  themselves  so,  coniinually  drinking  wine,  and 

c.  5.     If  his  avarice  occasioned  his  unpopu-  neglecting  education.  Murat.  Ant.  It.  83^. 

larity  (4  Gibb.  p.  427.)  and  his  treason  the  Some  of  the  Popes  of  this  century,  and  their 

Lombard  irruptions,  the  vices  of  the  greatest  potronesseit,  harmonize   with   this   political 

man  of  his  day  are  but  a  8tr<Higer  exhibition  description.     Even  Baronius,  who  can  var- 

of  Roman  depravity.  nish  most  things  plausibly,  abandons  these 

■  See  before,  page  4. — Tiraboschi,  and  his  in  despair, 
pleasing  abridger  Landi,  as  well  as  Muratori,         *  In  568,  Alboin  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in* 

paint  forcibly  the  devastations  of  the  Lorn*  vaded  Rome  •  In  569,  Mohammed  was  bom. 
bards ;  and  yet  so  thoroughly  spoilt  had  the 
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PART     hardy  virtues  over  moral  debility  and   corruption,  acting  in  the 
execution  of  the  divine  will.     The  literature  of  the  Greeks,  their 

LITERARY     .  ' 

HISTORY  OF   proud  and  turbulent  hierarchy,  their  civil  and  religious  factions, 

'^ V-— -^  their    polemical   theology,    and   unprincipled   manners,    expired 

wherever  the  Mussulmen  triumphed.  To  human  eyes,  the  alarming 
revolution  seemed  the  annihilation  of  knowledge,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ignorance  and  imposture  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
It  was  indeed  a  period  of  severe  discipline  and  distress ;  but  it 
emancipated  Christianity  from  the  bondage,  feuds  and  perversions, 
that  were  destroying  it.  It  uprooted  the  effeminate  vices,  that 
would  have  made  the  continuance  of  the  Greek  empire  a  perpe- 
tuity of  degeneracy.  It  was  a  temporary  swoon,  from  which  the 
mind  awakened  with  new  powers,  and  soared  to  brighter  regions. 
Their  utili-  The  intellectual  and  moral  benefits  of  the  temporary  predominance 
virtues.  of  the  Arabian  fanatics,  were  durable  and  manifest.  It  abolished 
the  Magian  fire-worship  of  Persia,  which  the  Parthian  empire  had 
been  upholding,  and  might  have  established  in  the  East.  It  ter- 
minated the  idolatry  that  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  and 
its  vicinity,  and  even  still  in  Syria.  It  obliterated  the  wild,  ascetic 
superstitions  of  ever-dreaming  Egypt ;  the  arrogant  and  profligate 
hierarchy,  and  the  contentious  theology,  of  the  Greeks,  Christians 
in  name,  but  worse  than  Pagans  in  conduct.  And  as  its  victories 
spread,  the  debased  manners,  the  wretched  polity,  the  corrupt 
jurisprudence,  and  the  imbecile  administration  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, expired,  by  which  its  provinces  bad  been  long  oppressed, 
and  their  population  spoilt.  The  hardy  zealots  of  Arabia  combined 
their  imposture  and  their  fierceness  with  so  much  personal  merit, 
that  they  edified  the  conquered  world  with  new  examples  of  virtues 
then  almost   obsolete — of  temperance,  frugality,  love  of  justice^, 

constancy 

•  Of  the  peculiar  love  of  justice  of  the  au-  mundi  supcrant  nationes."     Anon.  Ital.  ap. 

cicnt  Saracens,  we  have  the  strong  testimony  Murat.  p.  940.     Their  own  writers  display 

of  a  contemporary  Christian  chronicler:  "  In  abundant  instances  of  the  other  virtues  men* 

legalitate  Saraceni,  et  in  justitia  amnes  alias  tionedin  the  text. 
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constancy  that  no  difficulties  could   repress,    liberality  scarcely    chap. 

credible,  piety  reverential  and  fervent,  and  an  activity  of  practical 

.  ...  ..•  iwraaDuc- 

mind  so  efficacious   and  irresistible,  that  their  triumphs  seemed  tion  of  th« 

half  miraculous,  from  their  rapidity  and  repetition.  But  no  people  sciences. 
that  was  on  the  earth,  when  the  Arabians  first  emerged,  comprized  '  '  ' 
so  many  qualities  then  wanted  for  its  improvement,  as  these 
energetic  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Joktan.  They  had. their 
vices,  and  they  headed  a  calamitous  imposture ;  but  the  virtues  in 
their  national  character,  and  even  some  of  the  principles  of  their 
mental  errors,  were  then  prolific  of  advantage  to  the  progress  of 
society.  In  the  present  state  of  man,  the  good  of  the  human 
character  cannot  be  had  unmixed  with  evil.  In  every  generation 
the  shades  are  diminishing,  the  lights  increasing ;  but  while  theiy 
are  still  commingled,  the  very  instruments  of  human  progress  will 
only  partially  benefit ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  as  yet  seems  to 
be,  that,  in  every  age,  the  nation  most  calculated  to  advance  the 
general  improvement,  shall  be  the  most  predominant  while  its 
utihties  continue  operative.  When  the  Arabians  sprang  from  their 
secluded  deserts,  to  triumph  over  the  East,  they  obtained  the 
successes  by  which  the  ameliorating  progress  of  our  species  was 
then  most  effectually  advanced.  All  the  benefit  being  communi- 
cated, which  their  agency  could  impart,  their  triumphs  ceased. 
The  vices  of  their  ardent  temperament,  fermenting  with  their  pros- 
perity, and  the  mischiefs  of  their  false  system,  operating  more 
extensively  as  their  moral  qualities  declined,  their  political,  intel- 
lectual and  social  utilities  departed  with  their  virtues.  Competent 
to  produce  only  temporary  good,  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  was 
restricted  to  its  efficacy  ;  when  it  ceased  to  be  advantageous  to 
mankind,  it  was  broken  up;  and  new  kingdoms,  with  new  qualities, 
new  tendencies,  and  new  contemporary  utilities,  were  raised 
unexpectedly  to  existence  and  to  greatness,    to  produce    and  to 

3  P  undergo 
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PART  undergo  the  new  vicissitudes  of  mflnaice^  conquest  and  powcr^ 
iiTBBARY  ^^^  *^^  internal  modifications  and  revolutions,  which  in  succeeding 
HISTORY  o?  time  would  most  contribute,  and  which  have  most  contributed,  to 

ENGLAND.  ,.  ,  ,  , 

^ y '  mehomte  the  world. 

Ancient  lite-  When  the  Arabs  emerged  from  their  deserts,  under  the  caliphate 
AJabt.^^  *^^  of  Abubeker,  to  atback  the  Grecian  empire,  they  had  no  litera- 
ture but  poetry  with  wild  imagery  and  strong  feeling^j  and  no 
science,  but  a  slight  tincture  of  that  knowledge  of  the  stars  which 
their  pastoral  observations  or  ancient  superstitions  had  preserved. 
Hiese  scanty  attainments  almost  perished  in  their  fanaticism  for 
their  Koran,  whose  heterogeneous  composition  they  admired  so  fer- 
vently, that  their  prophet  appeared  to  it  as  a  miraculous  authenti- 
cation of  his  mission,  and  defied  tnen  and  genii  to  equal  it^. 

Their  first  expeditions  were  as  destructive  to  Grecian  literature 
as  to  Christianity.  That  they  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library®,  on 
the  decision  of  Omar  their  second  caliph,  that  what  agreed  with 
the  Koran  was  unnecessary,  and  what  impugned  it  was  pernicious, 
has  be^n  asserted  by  one  historian  of  their  transactions.  For 
their  credit,  it  has  been  wished  to  disbelieve  the  incident^ :  but 
that,  for  above  a  century  and  an  half,  the  Saracens  were  wholly 

illiterate, 

*  Their  poets  were  accustomed  to  liang  up  c«  6.  and  e.  13.    Butheoace  boldly  declared, 

their  verses  on  the  sacred  Caaba.     Seven  of  '^  O  ye  men  of  Mecca! — if  ye  be  in  doubt 

these  poems,  older  than  Mohamed,  have  been  concerning   that  revelation  which  we  have 

transkited    and   published  by    Sir  Williatn  sent  down   unto    eur    servant,   produce  a 

JoneS)  in  his  Moallakat.    Lond.  1783.     In  chapter  like  uato  it;  6nd  call  Upon  your  wit* 

parts,  they  resemble  very  much  the  Song  of  nesses,   besides  God,  if  ye  say  truth.     But 

Solomon,   especially  those  of   Tarafa  and  if  ye  do  it  not,  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  da 

Lebeid.  The  poem  of  H  are  th  has  more  affinity  it,  jastly  fear  the  iro,  whose  fuel  is  men 

to  the  Proverbs.     When  I  read  these  poems,  and  stones."  c.  2, — "  If  men  and  genii  were 

I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  the  purposdy  assembled  (o  produce  a  book  like 

Proveufal  Troubadours    may  have  derived  this  Koran,  they  could  not  do  it."  c.  17. 

their  first  inspirations  from  Arabian  Spain.  *  Abul  Pharag.  Hist.  p.  1 14* 

'  Mohamed  twice  rebukes  the  demand  of  *  Mr.  Gibbon  declared  himself  tempted  tf» 

bis  contemporaries,  for  his  miracles.  Koran,  disbelieve  it,  v.  5.  p.  343. 
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illiterate,  and  content  to  remaiiiao;  and  that  Grecian  literatajre    chap. 
disappeared  in  the  provinces  they  subdued;  has  not  J^een  disputed. 

The  Sjrriui  Christians,  whom  diey  allowed  to  retain  dieir  religion,  tiok  of  the 
bad  the  merit  of  leading  them  to  a  taste  for  knowledge.     Much  of  ^JJeJI,'^^ 


the  Grrecian  literature  and  sci^ice  had  been  translated  into  ' — -v — -^ 
Syriac^ ;  a  langimge  which  has  so  much  affinity  to  the  Arabic,  as  cation^ufthe 
to  be  easily  acquired  by  an  Arabian  student,  and  to  invite  him  to  8c^«°c«s. 
the  efibrt.  Syrian  phsyicians  were  about  the  persons  of  the 
caliphs,  and  by  their  c<mversation  excited  an  intellectual  curiosity 
in  their  sovereigns.  Al  Walid,  the  caliph  who  died  in  71  !> 
ordered  the  Christian  writers  to  publish  no  more  books  in  Gneek, 
but  in  Arabic  ^^ ;  and  this  attempt  to  improve  his  native  language, 
was  advanced  by  Almanzor,  who  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
and  respected  men  of  knowledge.  He  began  that  cultivation  of 
the  sciences  which  has  so  much  adorned  iiie  Arab  name^^.  His 
successor,  Harun-al*Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  tales,  in*- 
creased  the  progress  of  Uterature  by  the  patronage  of  the  throne  ^^. 
But  to  Ahnamon,  who  acquired  ike  caliphate  in  813,  the  Saracen 
mind  was  most  indebted.  He  spread  knowledge  aronnd  faim  with 
the  zeal  of  an  Alfred,  almost  his  contemporary,  and  with  a  muni- 
'fieence  that  surpassed  ail  ^competition  since  the  days  of  th^ 
Ptolanies. 

The  Arabians  rushed  to  their  conquests   with  a  new  religious  They  neglect 

1    the  classical 
creeOy  authors. 

**  The  best  account  we  have  of  the  Syrian  *  Abul  Phar.  p.  i6o. — The  mathematical 

Christians,  and  their  authors,  is  in  the  Bibiio-  works  of  Menelans  were  first  translated  into 

theca  of  Assenanni.     It  contains  curious  do-  Syriac,  and  afterwards  into  Arabic.  Casiri, 

cnments  of  their  activity  in  diffusing  Christ!-  Bibl.  Hisp.  p.  345.    So  were  some  medical 

anity  in  India,  And  even  China,  in  the  seventh  works.  But  the  Arabs  soon  began  to  traus- 

and  eighth  centuries.    To  the  lir&t  volume  A  late  from  .the  Greek  themselves,  iLud   their 

catalogue  of  the  Syrian  MSB.  placed  in  the  principal  tisaslatioiis  were  from  the  <Sieek. 

Vatican  library,    by  Clement  ii.  is  added.  Casiri,  p.  239. 

Some  Arabian  poems  are  among  tbem.  ''  One  of  Ahe  .translatioas  of  Euclid  into 

"  Abul  Pharag.  p.  199^ — He  was  peai-  Axabtc^  was  JDoade  ,in  i^  ceign.   Ca^iri^Bib. 

liarly  fond  of  architecture,  and  built  many  p.  839* 
^ne  mosques.    Abulfeda,  p.  123,124. 
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PART  creed,  intolerant  of  all  others,  and  with  an  unwearied  zeal  for  itst 
universal  propagation.  This  intolerant  bigotry  made  them  equally. 
HisTOftTOF  hostile  to  the  Grecian  polemic  and  the  pagan  mythologist,  and 
^  '  I  therefore  precluded  them  from  reviving  any  part  of  the  Grecian 
or  Roman  literature  that  was  connected  with  its  theology,  or  that 
had  enshrined  its  paganism.  Hence,  when  their  caliphs  directed 
their  ardent  minds  to  intellectual  studies,  they  passed  by  the  poets, 
the  historians,  and  the  orators  of  the  pagan  classics,  as  well  as  the 
disputatious  Christian  fathers.  From  the  intensity  of  their  bigotry, 
influenced  insensibly  to  themselves  by  a  taste  derived  from  their 
ancient  Sabaism,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  those  parts  of 
Grecian  knowledge— the  mathematical  and  astronomical  works, 
which  had  been  composed  principally  at  Alexandria  during  the 
bright  period  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  which  arose  from  the  Grecian 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  afterwards.  Almost  obsolete  in 
Greece  itself,  they  had  never  been  appropriated  by  Rome.  To  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  were  as  little  known  as  to  our  ancient  satirist, 
who,  in  his  Piers  Plouhman,  converts  Ptolemy  and  the  philo-> 
sophers  into  poets  ^*.  But  of  all  the  subjects  of  Grecian  knowledge, 
these  works  were  the  only  writings  that  could  interest  an  Arabian 
mind,  because  pu  e  from  all  idolatrous  contamination.  Led,  like  all 
the  East,  to  admire  till  they  venerated  the  stars  ^*,  the  quick  and 
piercing  intellects  of  the  Arabs,  fastened  on  astronomy  as  their 

favourite 

^  Meuy  proverbis  ich  myghte  have— 

And  poetes  to  preoven  hit ;  Porfirie  and  Plato ; 
Aristotle,  Ovidius,  and  ellevene  hundred, 
Tullius,  Ptolemaeus ;  ich  can  nat  telle  here  names ; 
Preoven  pacient  poverte  pryns  of  alle  virtues. 

Vis.  Piers  Plouhman. 


*  One  of  our  Syrian  travellers,  Mr.  Wood,  influence  on  this  earth.  From  this  effect 
said,  he  found  himself  in  the  night  so  struck  upon  himself,  he  was  sure  that  at  all  times 
with  the  beauty  of  the  firmament,  that  he  the  minds  of  men,  in  these  countries,  must 
could  hardly  suppress  a  notion,  that  these  have  had  a  tendency  to  that  species  of  super- 
bright  objects  were  animated  beings  of  some  stition. — Dr.  W.  Hunter's  Lecture,  p.  lo. 
high  order,  and  were  shedding  important 
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favourite  study,  and  soon  revived  those  geometrical  sciepces  with    chap. 
which  it  wias  connected.  ' 

lUTRODUC-   - 

Almamon,  inspired  with  this  taste,  sent  to  the  Grecian  emperor  tion  of  the 
for  the  books  of  science  which  the  Greeks  had  written.  He  collected  sciences. 


them  also   from  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Syria ;    from  Chaldea    and  ^j     ^'•"T^ 
Armenia.   He  inquired  around  him  for  men  able  to  translate  them  ;  encourage- 
he  incited  his  subjects  to  study ;  he  pursued  it  himself,  and  was  imowledge, 
fond  of  being  present  at  the  discussions  of  the  learned  whom  he 
had  assembled,  and  whom    he    had    patronized^^.     Perhaps  no 
country  ever  witnessed  such  a  sudden  acquisition  of  knowledge '  as 
was  produced  by  his  exertions.     In  this  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  Alfred.     The  efforts  of  our  venerable  king  left  but  a  faint 
impression  upon  his  nation ;  but  Almamoh^s  example  was  prolific  of 
imitators.    The  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  subjects  of  their 
study:  Alfred  had  nothing  but  the  Latin  literature  to  impart; 
Almamon  diffused  the  true  sciences,  to  whose  improvement  there 
was  no  limit;  whose  diffusion  was  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 

The  Arabs  pursued  these  sciences  with  an  avidity  and  a  success.  Progress  of 

•  which'  appropriated  the  treasures  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of    ^   ^ 
all.     They   translated   Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius  Pergaeus, 
Eutochius,  Diodes,  Diophantus,  Hippocrates,  and  Ptolemy^''.     On 

•  these '  they  commented  and  disserted  with  emulous  ingenuity. 
The  establishment  of  a  separate  caliphate  in  Spain,  and  afterwards 
in   Morocco,  created  new   seats   of  knowledge  near  the  western 

regions 

'«  See  Abul.  Pharag.    160  &  161,   where  Pergaeus,  p.  385;  of  Archimedes,  p.  384;  of 

he  mentions  the  astronomers  who  flourished  Diocles  on  burning  specula,  Samius  on  spiral 

in  the  reign  of  Almamon  ;  and  see  also  Leo  lines,  and  Eutochius  on  Archimedes,  p.  382  ; 

Afer  de  Medicis  et  Philosoph.  Arab.  c.  1.  of  Diophantus  on  algebra,  ia  p.  370;  and  of 

printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  t.  13.  p.  261.  Menelau5,Theodosius,  Autolycus,  ArisUirchus 

"  In  Casiri's  valuable  Bibliotheca  we  have  and  Hipsycled,  all  Grecian  mathematicians, 

an  account  of  the  Arabic  versions  of  Euclid,  in  p.  346. 
an  p.  359 ;  of  Ptolemy,  p.  348;  of  Apollonius 
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PART     regions    pf   Europe,   where    it  was   zealously   cultivated.    It  is 

impossible  to  read  the  long  catalogues  of  the  Arabian  treatises  oa 

HISTORY  OF   astronomy,  optics,  geometry,  arithmetic,  medicine,  natural  history 

.^    ^    [  ^  had  chemistry,  and  even  on  music,  l(^ic,  and  metaphysics,  as  well 

as  on  poetry  and  grammar,  without  astonishment  at  their  unwearied 

assiduity  and  successful  progress  ^^. 

Intercourse        While  Europe,  in  the  tenth   century,  was  slumbering   in  that 

with  the  ^  intellectual  torpidity  which   followed  the  down&U  of  the   Latin 

AraSr^        rhetorical  literature,  the  Arabs  were  pursuing  with  ardour  those 

49cientific  pursuits  which  were  to  give  a  new  spirit  of  Ufe  and  know*- 

ledge  to  the  western  world.     Their  mental  fervour  was  made  to 

glow  peculiarly  strong  in  that  part  of  their  dominions,  Spain^  which 

was  best  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  Europe.     In  Spain,  as  in 

Syria,  they  permitted  Cluistians  to   continue    among  them,   on 

pajdng  tribute  ^^,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  argumentative 

contests  with  the  Islam  faith,  which  often  drew  down  the  relactant 

persecution  of  their  conquerors*^.     We  find  some  of  diese  Mop* 

arabes,  as  they  were  called,  even  learning  Arabic*^ ;  and  after  (he 

victorious  Abderrahman  had  established  his  seat  of  government 

at  Cordova,  Christian  students  went  there  to  study**.     The  Anba 

sometimes  married  Christian  wives ;  and  we  have  an  issstance  of 

this  sort,  in  which,  the  father  dying,  the  mother  educated  her  son 

in  Christianity^  and  thren  aent  him  to  the  Arab  academies  ito  be 

It 


^  The  catalogtra  which  Casiri  made  of  the  from  his  narrative,  that  they  .pro¥«ked  ^he 

Arabian  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  Matsuimen  to  discassions  and  resentments. 
£rst  gave  modern  £urope  an  adequate  idea  of        ^  Thus  Eulogius  describes   Perfectus  as 

the  extent  of  the  Saracen  studies.  learning  Arabic,  and  as  answering  in  Arabic 

^  Eulogius,  archbishop   of  Toledo,  says,  when  he  was  questioned,  p.  931,  33a.  So  he 

^<  Tributum  quod  lunariter  solvimus/'  p.  217,  states  Isaac  of  Cordova  to  have  been  skilled 

^  We  derive  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  in  Arabic,  who  perished  851.  p.93S« 
from  Eulogius.  In  his  account  of  the  Spanish         **  Eulogius  mentions  several  persons,  his 

Christians  who  were  destroyed  by  the  Mus-  contemporaries,  going  to  Cordova  to  study, 

sulmen,  and   whom  he  calls   martyrs,   he  of  whom  some  were  killed  in  851.  pp.  236^ 

states,  that  the  Saracens  declared  that  their  237.  244.     His  treatise  is   printed   io  tha 

martyrdom  was  voluntary ;  and  it  is  clear,  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  vol.  9, 
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taught  Arabian  literature^, 
century. 


This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 


CHAP. 
V. 

IHTRODVC- 

This  intermixture  of  Spanish  Christians,  studying  Arabic  and  wow  o*  the 
Arabian  learning,  with  the  Mussulmen  population,  established  an  scisvcm. 
easy  channel  for  the  transfusion  of  Arabian  science  into  the  Euro-  '       '       ' 
pean  mind.     By  degrees,  many  persons  from  other  countries  were 
attracted,  by  liie  reputation  of  the  Spanish  Mohamedans,  to  visit 
their  country,  to  acquire  their  knowledge.     One  of  the  first  of 
diese  intellectual  Columbuses  who  ventured  to  explore  what  riches 
they  possessed,  and  who  imparted  to  Europe  the  treasures  he 
obtained,  was  Gerbert,  who  became  the  Pope  Sylvester  ii.     The  Sjlvcstirll. 
rumour  of  the  sciences  of  ihe  Saracens  having  reached  his  ear,  he 
went  into  Spain   to  cultivate  them**.     Returning  to   France,  he 
established  schools  there,  taught  what  he  had  exhibited,  became 
preceptor  to  the  princes  of  France  and  Germany,  distinguished 
himself  for  an  active  and  independent  mind^^,  and  is  said  to  have 

recalled 


"  ThiB  was  AnreMus,  vith  whom  Eukgius 
vas  well  acquainted;  he  perished  in  S52. 
pp,  244.  246.  254.  He  states  that  the  Mus- 
sulmen treated  the  Spanish  Christians,  M>ben 
they  appeared  in  public,  with  derision,  and 
called  them  fools  and  madmen ;  that  the  boys 
daily  scoflfed  them,  and  that  some  threw 
stones  at  them  as  they  passed,  p.  218. 

**  In  his  letters  we  see  his  Spanish  con- 
nexions and  Aruhian  acqmsitiooB.  He  writes 
to  Ijipito  of  Barcelona  for  the  book  on  astro- 
logia,  translated  by  him.  $  Bib.  Mag.  p.  700. 
He  mentions  the  book  on  arkhmetic,  by 
Joseph  tbe  Spaniard,  and  the  wise.  p.  69B. 
tie  says  on  another  occasion,  that  he  had 
derived  gieat  advantage  from  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  was  going  to  the  princes  of 
Spain,  p.  706.  He  states  Uiat  he  bad  begun 
a  sphere,  with  an  horiaon  and  a  repreaeniaUon 
of  the  heavens,  p.  73i'  In  one  important 
letter  he  seems  to  me  to  allude  to  tbe  Arabian 


miiBerkal  ar ithmctic ;  "  Hew  should  I  strive 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  numbers  of  the 
abacus — The  philosopher  must  not  think 
that  these  things  without  letters  are  contrary 
to  some  art  or  to  themselves ;  for  what  wiU 
he  say  esse  digitos,  articulos,  minuta,  v/ho 
disdains  to  be  auditor  majorum — What, 
when  the  same  number  is  now  simple,  now 
composite ;  now  a  digit  (or  unit),  and  now  is 
made  an  articulus  (or  ten)?"  p.  735. 

^  Baronius  is  compelled  to  admit  Gerbert 
among  the  Popes,  but  he  does  it  with  visible 
reluctance.  He  says  that  no  one  had  been 
promoted  to  the  papal  seat,  who  had  so  pro- 
scribed it  by  his  writings.  He  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  what  he  calls  the  horrenda  bias- 
phemia  of  Gerbert.  It  may  suprise  the 
reader  to  find  that  this  was  Gerbert's  asser- 
tion, that  the  Pope  was  the  antichrist — the 
man  of  sin  mentioned  in  the  Thessalonians— 
a  remarkable  opinion  for  the  year  990.    I'he 

harsh 
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PART     recalled  into  his  native  country,  arithmetic,  music,  and  geometry, 

which  had  become  unknown  ^^.     Hermannus  Contractus,  who  died 

HISTORY  OP    1054,  was  another   of  these  ardent  minds :    He  learnt  Arabic, 

BNGLA>.p.     translated  into  Latin  several  volumes  both  of  Arabians  and  Greeks, 


Constantine 
Afer. 


and  wrote  on  astronomy  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle*'^. 

Constantine  Afer  had  the  courage  to  go  farther.  With  an 
ardour  for  knowledge  that  has  no  parallel  but  in  Pythagoras,  he 
visited  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  and  passed  there  thirty-nine  years  in 
studying  their  astronomy,  their  medical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge.  He  came  thence  to  Italy,  and  entered  the  monastery  at 
Mount  Cassino  in  1086,  where  he  translated  into  Latin  several 
works  of  the  Arabian  physicians*®.  The  pilgrimages  and  crusades, 
so  reprobated  by  those  who  have  contemplated .  them  superficially, 
brought  the  European  mind  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Arabian 
attainments;  and  men  arose  fast,  in  every  country,  emulous  to 
learn,  and  benevolently  assiduous  to  impart  them. 
Other  Chris-  In  the  next  century  we  find  Hermannus  Dalmatus  studying 
iTAribJr^^  astronomy  among  the  Mohamedans  on  the  Ebro  and  at  Leon^. 

Peter, 

harsh  censures  of  Baronius  were,  in  the  same 
century,  balanced  by   the  ziiiilous  defence  of 


Bzoviuc,  a  franciscan,  in  his  Sylvester  ii. 
Romae,  1629. 

*  Malmsbury,  1.2.  p.  65.  says,  "  he  was 
the  first  vtho  seized  the  abacus  from  the 
Saiacens.  and  gave  it  rules  which  are  scarcely 
yet  understood  by  the  toiling  abacists." — His 
two  tieatises  on  Geometry,  &c,  are  published 
by  Fez,  in  his  Tbesuur.  Anecdot. ;  and  his 
letter  on  the  Sphere,  is  in  Mabillon  Anecdot. 
His  treatise  de  Abaco,  or  on  Arithmetic,  is 
yet  in  MS.  in  Ottobonia  Riblioiheca.  Murat. 
Ant.  p.  981.  A  collection  of  his  letters  is  in 
Mag.  lub.  Pat.  vol.  3. — Du  Chesne,  in  his 
Hist.  Franc,  vol.  2,  has  55  additional  letters. 
—  The  pretty  tale  of  his  magical  chamber, 
Miiliisbury  mtntions  rather  seriously,  p.  66, 

^  Inthemius  Catal.  lllust.  Vir.  p.  132; 
and  see  labricius  Med.  L.«t.  p.  708.     In  his 


book  on  the  Astrolabe,  he  confesses,  that 
whatever  he  had  of  astronomy,  he  had  wholly 
borrowed  it  from  the  Arabs.  Murat.  Ant. 
Ital.  p.  934.  His  treatise  de  Astrolabio  is 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  Digby,  N®  1775,  and 
another,  N®  1652. 

••  Fab.  Bib.  Grace.  1. 13.  p.  124.  Tritbe- 
mius  de  Script  p.  257. — Some  MSS.  of  his 
works  are  in  the  Harl.  Lib.  as  his  Loci 
Comm.  Med.  N*  1676;  bis  Viat.  N*  3407; 
his  Tract.  Var.  N*  3i40.~About  three 
years  ago  (in  1811)  in  the  library  of  Monte 
Cassino,  was  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Apollo-* 
nius  Evander,  the  nephew  of  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  I'itus. 

»  The  letter  of  Peter  of  Clugny  to  Bar. 
nard»  mentions  this  Arabic  scholar:  "  Her- 
manno  quoque  Dalroata  acutissimi  et  literati 

iDgenio 
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Peter,  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  went  into  Spain,  to  study  the  Arab    chap. 
learning ;  and  he  shews  his  proficiency  by  his  translation  of  the  ^j^j.^^^^^^ 
Arabian   Life  of    Mohamed,  and  procuring    an   Englishman   to  tion  or  the 
translate  thd  Koran,  which  he  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Bernard  sciences. 
of    Clairvaux*^.     Gerard  of    Cremona  is    another  name   which 
deserves    our   gratitude  and  celebrity,   for   the  many    important 
Arabian  works,  which,  by  his  Latin  versions,  he  made  the  pro- 
perty of  Europe  ^^ 

England  had  its  full  share  in  producing  these  literary  enthusiasts,  English 
to  whom  our  intellectual  eminence  is  so  deeply  indebted.  The 
translation  of  the  Koran,  noticed  above,  was  the  production  of 
Robert  Retenensis;  an  Englishman,  who  went  to  Spain,  and  was 
found,  by  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  on  the  Ebro,  studying  astronomy 
with  Hermannus^^.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Pampeluna.  He 
translated  also  an  Arabian  chronicle  **.  The  abbot  of  Clugny 
rewarded  him  liberally  for  his  labours^. 

Another 


ingenio  scholastico." — The  treatises  on  the 
Doctrine  and  Education  of  Mohained,  printed 
vith  the  Koran,  mentioned  in  the  following 
note,  are  those  which  transtulit  Hermaiinus 
Dalmata — apud  Legionentem  Hispaniae  civi- 
tatexn.  p.  2oi, 

••  Machumetis  Alcoranum  Bibliandri. — 
This  publication  contains  the  letter  of  Peter 
to  Bernard,  in  which  he  says,  that  while  he 
staid  in  Spain,  he  procured  the  version  to  be 
haade  by  a  scholar  of  Toledo:  '*  Because  the 
Latin  was  less  known  to  him  than  the  Arabic, 
he  had  his  verba  latina,  impolite  vel  confuse 
plerumque,"  polished  and  arranged.  £p. 

''  The  translation  of  Alhazen  dc  Crepus* 
culis,  is  by  him.  p.  2S3.— He  died  1 187,  set.  73. 
F.  Fipinus  says  of  him,  that,  led  by  his  love  of 
knowledge,  he  went  to  Toledo,  and  seeing  the 
Arabic  books,  and  ihe  penury  of  the  Latins 
on  such  subjects,  he  learnt  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage.—There  are  76  books  of  his  traoslatipn. 


among  which  are  Avicenna,  and  Ptolero/s 
Almagest.  There  is  also  his  commentary 
on  the  Theoricam  Planetarum.  JMurat,  Ant. 
Ital.  p.  936. 

"  Peter  of  Clugny  says  of  Robert  and 
Herman,  "  quos  in  Hispania  circa  Hiberum, 
astrologicae  artis  studentes,inveni." — He  calls 
him  Robertus  iletenensis  de  Auglia  qui  nunc 
Papilonensis  ecclesiae  archidjaconus  est."  Ep, 

**  It  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Seld. 
Sup.  31.  The  translation  of  Alkindus  is  by 
another  Robert,  an  Englishman,  who  lived 
in  1272.  Cod.  MS.  Ashm.  6677. 

^  Eosque  ud  hxc  faciendum  muito  precio 
conduxi.  Pet.  ep.  Robert  addresses  bis  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran  to  Peter,  and  ends  his 
dedication  thus,  ''  lllustrissimo  que  Viro 
P.  C,  abbate  precipiente,  suus  An^^ligena 
Robertus  Retenensis  hbrum  istum  transtulit 
A.  D.  1143." 
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Another  Englisbipan  distinguished  for  hi^  AraHan  studies,  was 
Athelard  of  Bath,  whose  work  still  remains  in  our  public  libraries, 
and  has  been  printed^.  He  says,  in  bis  philosophical  dialogue 
with  his  nephew,  that  he  left  England  for  the  sake  of  study,  and 
returned  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  His  anxiety  to  learn  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  his  native  country  was  suppressed  by 
the  unfavourable  representation  which  he  received  of  its  vices. 
He  told  his  nephew,  that  it  was  wise  to  forget  what  Aey  could 
not  remedy^;  and  he  is  desired  to  state  some  results  of  his  new^ 
Arabian  studies. 

He  reminds  his  nephew,  that  seven  years  before  he  had  left  him 
pursuing  his  Gallic,  by  which  we  may  presume  is  meant  Norman* 
studies^,  while  Athelard  himself  went  to  explore  the  Saracen 
philosophy^.  A  short  exordium  leads  him  to  confer  on  many  of 
those  points  of  natural  knowledge  which  he  had  studied  in  Spain. 
We  may  smile  at  some  of  the  questions  on  which  he  took  the 
trouble  of  enlightening  his  nephew,  as— why  herbs  do  not  grow 
from  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  well  as  from  earth ;  why  men  have 
not  horns  hke  other  animals;  why  we  go  erect;  why  we  do 
not  walk  as  soon  as  we  are  bom  ;  why  our  fingers  are  unequal,  and 
our  hand  hollow ;  why  we  are  nourished  by  milk ;  why  the  nose 
is  placed  over  the  mouth ;  whether  the  stars  are  animated,  and  if 
so,  do  they  eat.  But  some  o(  his  other  topics,  as — the  nature  of 
the  senses,  the  nerves  and   veins — the  cause  of  earthquakes,    of 

eclipses. 


*  Athelard's  Dialogue  on  questiooes 
naturales  perdifficiles,  is  in  the  Cotton  Lib. 
MS.  Galba,  E  4.  I  have  two  printed  copies, 
which  some  former  owner  has  marked^sine 
anno-*duaB  editiones  antiquse,  CoUaL  et 
complet. — and  says,  '*  supposed  by  De  Bure 
to  be  printed  at  Loovan,  by  J.  de  Westphalia, 
about  1474." 

*  *'  Unica  enim  malorum  irrefragabiliom 
medicina  est  oblivio."  Athel.    The  evils  he 


deplored  wer«  violentes  principes;  vinolentes 
presules;  mercenarios  judices ;  patronos 
inconstantes  ;  privatos  adulatores ;  mendaces 
promissores ;  invidiosos  amicos;  ambitioses 
fere  omnes.  Athel. 

*  Meministi,  nepos,  scptennio  jam  trans- 
actor cum  te  in  galhcis  snidiis  pere  puerum 
JQxta  laudatissimum,  &c.  Athel. 

"*  Ut  arabum  studia  pro  posse  meo  scru* 
tarer.  Athel* 
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tcUpses,  and  of  the  tides;— -why  the  sea  is  salt;  why  the  rivers  CHAP, 
do  not  increase  it ;  the  origin  of  the  winds,  thunder,  and  lightning ;  j^^^^J^p. 
how  the  earth  is  sustuned  in  air — ^whether  brutes  have  souls---  «<>»  o?  the 

ARABlAIf 

why  joy  should  cause  weeping ;  why  men  of  genius  should  want  sciences. 
memory,  and  those  of  memory,  genius  ;  and  why  the  seat  of  fancy,  '  '  ' 
reason,  and  remembrance,  should  be  in  the  brain ;  these  inquiries 
were  the  first  beams  of  awakening  curiosity  after  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  Athelard,  with  all  the  deficiencies  and  absurdities  of 
his  little  treatise,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  father  of  natural 
philosophy  in  England.  He  was  the  first  herald  of  its  approach* 
His  books  are  the  earliest  records  we  have  of  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects  in  this  country^.  Though  not  abundantly  wise  in  all  his 
opinions  and  inquiiies,  yet  he  discusses  his  topics  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  burst  from  the  swathing-bands  of 
authority.  He  talks  boldly  of  the  privileges  and  utility  of  reason, 
and  contemptuously  of  those  who  submit  to  slumber  in  a  bestial 
credulity ;  a  language  which  announces  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
Arabian  conquests  on  the  intellect  of  Europe.  But,  aware  of  the 
personal  danger  of  such  freedom,  he  guards  himself,  by  reminding 
his  nephew,  that  his  opinions  must  be  considered  as  those  of  the 
Arabians,  and  that  he  is  pleading  their  cause,  and  not  his  own. 
The  absurdity  of  some  of  his  topics,  and  the  weakness  of  some  of 
his  reasoning,  were  perhaps  better  adapted  to  tempt  the  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  European  mind,  in  its  first  rude  state,  to  the 
cultivation  of  natural  knowledge,  than  wiser  tuition.  A  Newton 
would  be  the  worst  possible  preceptor  to  a  Laplander.  There 
would  be  no  point  of  contact  between  them.  But  a  mixture  of 
nurse-tales  and  philosophy,  all  believed  to  be  grave  and  import- 
ant knowledge,  would  fasten  on  the  apprehension,  and  please  the 

taste 

**  As  be  begins  it  witb  saying,  ''  Cam  in     anglis    imperante/'    it    must     have    been 
Angliam  nuper  redlerim,  Henrico  Guillermi     written  before  1135,  when  Ilenrj  I.  died. 

3q2 
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taste  of  an  uncultivated  mind  far  better  than  pure  reason  and 
science,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  slow  and  painful  progress. 
The  book  of  Athelard  may  have  first  kindled  the  curiosity  of 
Friar  Bacon,  though  the  increased  knowledge  of  a  century  left  no 
other  comparison  between  them,  than  the  merit  of  similar  curiosity. 
But  we  must  not  do  injustice  to  Athelard's  work.  It  cannot  have 
been  contemptible  or  useless  to  his  contemporaries,  since,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  infancy  of  the  typographical  art,  it  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  printed  twice,  above  four  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  Athelard's  translations  of  Euchd,  and  some  astronomical 
works  from  the  Arabic,  into  Latin,  are  in  the  public  libraries  at 
Oxford^. 

In  1185,  we  had  a  student  in  London  capable  of  translating  from 
the  Arabic,  the  book  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Astrolabe*^  About  1190, 
Daniel  Morley,  after  studying  at  Paris,  went  to  Arabian  Spain  to 
learn  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  studied  at  Toledo^*.  Some 
time  afterwards  appeared  our  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard  of  our 
northern  ballads,  and  of  the  elegant  lay  of  the  last  Minstrel^. 

The  exertions  of  these  active  minded  men,  and  of  similar  adven- 
turers. 


*  *  His  otber  MSS.  now  remaining  are,  "  de 
Philosophia  Danielis,"  in  Oriel  College,  Ox. 
N**  859 ;  his  translation  of  Euclid  from  the 
Arabic,  in  Coll.  S.  Trin.  at  Oxford,  N*  1967; 
bis  Isagoge  of  Japbar  on  Astronomy,  taken 
from  the  Arabic,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
N°  1669 ;  bis  translation  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, in  .  15  books,  from  the  Arabic, 
K®  3359f  3623  ;  the  Tables  of  El  Kauresmi, 
from  the  Arabic,  N"  4137. 

**  I  learn  this  fact  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  library, which,  among  the  MSS. 
I)igby,  has  this  article,  N"  1641.  "  Ptoleraaei 
liber  de  compositione  Astrolabii,  translatus 
de  Arabico  in  Latinum,  i^ra  1185,  in  civit. 
London."  Cat.  MSS.  An^l.  p.  78. 

?•  His  two  books  on  Philosophy,   de  infe- 


rior], and  de  superior!  parte  mundi,  are  in 
WS.  in  the  library  C.  C.C.  Oxford,  Cod.  95. 
He  says  in  it,  **  When  1  lately  went  from  Eng- 
land, for  the  sake  of  study."  He  also  wrote, 
dePrincipiisMathematicis.  Tanner  Bib.  532. 

*•  He  was  patronized  by  the  emperor 
Fred.  ii«  Muratori  mentions,  that  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  was  a  treatise 
he  wrote  at  the  Emperor's  request.  Ant.  It. 
p  945* — The  treatise  of  Avicenna,  on  Aris« 
toile's  book  on  Animals,  was  translated  by 
him,  and  thus  addressed  to  the  Emperor  : — 
"  Frederick,  Lord,  Emperor  of  the  world, 
receive  favourably  this  book  of  Michael  Scot, 
that  it  may  be  grace  to  thy  head,  and  a  wreftth 
to  thy  neck/'  Avic.  An.  p.  29. 
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tarers,  quickly  introduced  Arabian  learning  into  England.     We    chap. 
find  the  Coipmentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle  actually  lectured  u^troduc- 
upon,  near  Cambridge,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century^  ;  tion  of  the 
and  about  the  same  period,  among  the  books  of  Benedict  the  abbot  sciences. 
of  Peterborough,  we  perceive  Almanzor,  an.  Arabian  book,  on  the 
virtues  of  plants^.     At  the  close  of  the  next  age,  we  read  of  an 
archbishop  giving  to  his  church  at  Peterborough,  the  works  of 
Avicenna^. 

But  it  is  in  the  compositions  of.  Friar  Bacon,  who  was  born  in 
1214,  and  who  learnt  the  Oriental  languages,  that  we  discover  the 
most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian  authors.  He 
quotes  Albumazar,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  Alpharabius,  Thabeti 
ben  Corali,  Hali,  Alhacen,  Alkindi,  Alfraganus,  and  Arzachel ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  as, familiar  with  them  as  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  especially  with  Avicenna,  whom  he  calls  the 
chieftain  and  prince  of  philosophy  *'^.  Bishop  Greathead,  the  friend 
of  Bacon,  the  spirited  .  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
church  against  the  papal  encroachments,  also  quotes  Albumazar, 
Averroes,  and  Avicenna^.  Thus  the  stream  of  mind  from  Arabia 
into  England,  and  of  new  intellectual  excellence  thence  arising, 
commencing  the  true  improvement  of  the  country,  cannot  be 
doubted  ^^. 

The  Arab  philosophers  were  men,  who  combined,  with  an  acute-r  intellectaal 
ness  and  activity  of  mind  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  all  the  the  Arabs. 
knowledge  which  industry  could  then  attain.     What  they  knew, 

they 

**  Pet.  Bless,  contin.  Ingulf,  i  Gale  Script.  1514,  with  Gwaltcr  Burle/s  Commentary, 

p.  114.  who  died  1337. 

^*  Hugo  Candidas,  ed.  Speake,  p.  39.  ^  Many  translations  were  made  from 
*•  Walt.  Why tleseye,  cd.  Sp.  p.  170.  Arabic  into  Latin,  by  the  Jews;  who  thus 
^  See  his  Opus  Majus,  edited  by  Jcbb ;  benefited  the  nations  that  were  oppressing 
and  his  other  tracts,  in  variois  places.  them,  and  became  important  instiuments  m 
^  In  his  treatise  de  Art.  Liberal,  and  his  diffusing  that  knowledge  which  has  most  ad- 
Commentary  upon  Aristotle,  printed  in  Venice  vanced  European  civilization. 
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PART     they  knew  thoroughly;   they  reasoned  with  subtlety,  but  they 

*        made  their  knowledge  the  foundation  of  their  logic.     There  is  a 

HISTORY  OP   clearness,  a  penetration,  an  information,  and  a  correctness  about 

* ,^— 1-.  their  reasoning,  which  spreads  a  brightness  over  every  subject  they 

handle.  To  the  patient  investigation  of  the  Alexandrian  mathe*- 
maticians,  they  united  the  active  subtlety  of  the  Grecian  sophist ; 
but  poured  at  the  same  time,  from  their  discursive  intellects,  all 
the  natural  knowledge  that  their  chemical  and  mineralogical 
researches  could  then  supply.  They  refused  no  labour  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  and  it  was  this 
combination  of  mathematic,  logical,  and  experimental  mind,  which 
so  rapidly  improved  themselves,  and  from  them  has  so  highly 
exalted  the  intellect  of  Europe.  They  were  true  philosophers. 
They  loved  intellectual  pursuits,  from  an  intense  feeling  of  their 
excellence.  They  believed  the  perfection  of  the  human  nature  to 
rest  in  these,  and  they  struggled  unwearied  to  attain  them.  If 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  intellectual  teachers  of  the  world,  it 
has  been,  because  they  suffered  their  minds  to  be  too  much  fettered 
by  the  Aristotelian  predicaments,  which  often  drew  them  into 
useless  verbal  disquisitions,  and  to  look  at  nature  through  the 
spectacles  of  logic ;  and  because  knowledge  has  so  greatly  accu- 
mulated since  their  day,  as  to  make  them  but  children  in  science, 
to  us,  their  more  fortunate  disciples.  They  were  superior  to  the 
Greeks,  by  combining  their  logic  and  metaphysics  with  experi- 
mental philosophy ;  and  for  the  nobler  reUgious  principles,  which 
some  of  tliem  infused  into  their  reasonings^.  The  Grecian  philoso- 
phers knowing  few  physical  facts,  their  ingenuity  wasted  itself  upon 
definitions,  distinctions  and  refinements,  that  were  but  skirmishes 

of 

^  As,  Alchindi's  '  Quod  anima  sit  sub-  RasU,  p.  263 ;  Alkbatheb's  book  de  creatione 

stantia  simplex  et  immortalis''— «nd  *  Primi  el  resurrectione,    p.  1 89 ;  Avicenaa   on  th« 

agentis,  sive  Dei,  existentia  demonstratur/  soul,  called  his  golden  work,  m   which  he 

Casiri,  p.  355  ;   the  quod  anima  sit  incor«  maintains  that  it  does  not  die  with  the  ho&fi 

porea,    and    de    extremo    judicii    die,    of  and  Al  Gazel's  works,  mentioned  below. 
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of  words.     The  Arabs^  with  minds  as  agile  as  their  Greek  masters,     chap. 
happily  deviating  into  a  taste  for  natural  knowledge,  reasoned  more 
justly,  more  usefully,  and  more  intelligiWy.     The  universality  of  tion  of  the 
their  researches  and  attainments  is  also  wonderful.     We  have  for  sciences. 


excelled  them  in  every  separate  path  of  inquiry  ;  but  no  man  has  ^       ' 
appeared  since  Avicenna^S  Alchindi*^,  Alpharabius^^,  Al  Khatib^, 
Thabet  ben  Corah  ^^   or  Avenpace^,  who  has  pursued  so  many 
subjects  of  investigation,  and  written  on  all  with  so  much  discern- 
ment and  ability.     They  were  Uterally  encylopedistes. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Avicenna^'^,  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes  Al  GazeFs 
on  Aristotle  ^^,  the  admirable  treatises  of  Al  Gazel,  and  several  other 


*'  Casiri  has  inserted  the  life  of  Avicenna, 
from  his  Arabian  biographer,  in  his  Biblio- 
theca,  p.  a68.  and  the  Arabian  catalogue  of 
kis  diversified  works,  p.  270.  The  extent 
of  his  popular  celebrity  may  be  inferred  from 
his  magical  feats  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
tales. 

"  The  Arabian  catalogue  of  Alchindi's 
works  is  indeed  multifarious,  as  the  heads 
under  which  they  are  distributed  will  shew — 

16  treatises  under  Opera  Philosophica. 


9    - 

- 

- 

Logica. 

11     - 

- 

- 

Arithmetica, 

8     - 

m 

• 

Sphserica* 

6     . 

m 

. 

Musica. 

»7    - 

. 

. 

Astronomica* 

ai    - 

. 

• 

Geometrica. 

10    - 

- 

. 

de  Orbe  celesti. 

92      - 

- 

• 

Medica. 

9    - 

• 

- 

Astrologica* 

la    - 

. 

• 

Problematica. 

5    - 

- 

. 

de  Anima* 

11     - 

- 

« 

Politica. 

10    - 

- 

- 

Metereologica. 

7    - 

- 

- 

- 

Optica. 

ag    - 

- 

- 

" 

Chemica,  Physica,  &c. 
Casiri,  353— SS^* 

•^  See  the 

long  list  of  the  varied  works  of 

Alpbarabi 

US, 

in 

Casiri,  p.  190. 

«    Fakhereddin 

£bn    Alkhatfaib,    called 

Alcabitius 

,  was 

so 

rewarded  by  the  king  of 

Khorasan, 

that  he  left  to  his  heirs  80,000 

of 

pieces  of  gold,  Casiri,  p.  183  ;  who  adds  tha 
Arabian  catalogue  of  his  numerous  com- 
positions. 

**  Commonly  named  Thebit.  From  the 
profuse  list  of  his  works,  Casiri,  386 — 389, 
he  seems  to  have  discussed  most  subjects  of 
philosophical  inquiry. 

**  Abu  Jaaffar,  in  the  preface  to  his  inte- 
resting Hai  Ebn  Yokdan,  classes  the  first 
Arabian  scholars  in  Spain  as  of  the  mather 
oiatical  school.  He  says,  "  after  them  came 
a  generation  of  men,  who  applied  themselves 
more  to  the  art  of  reasoning,  in  which  they 
excelled  all  their  predecessors.  After  these 
appeared  others,  who  advanced  still  farther 
to  the  truth,  among  whom  none  made  nearer 
approaches  than  Avenpace.''  p.  13. — Aba 
Jaaffar's  work  is  the  romance  of  a  man  bred 
up  by  a  goat  in  a  solitary  place,  and  reason- 
ing himself  into  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme. 

^  The  medical  works  of  Avicenna  fill  a 
large  folio  in  Latin*  Medicine  owes  entirely 
to  him  its  use  of  tamarinds,  rhubarb,  sugai', 
cinnamon,  &e.  Casiri,  p.  27a.  His  Logica, 
Metaphysica,  &c.  are  printed  in  a  separata 
volume. 

"  These  are  printed  in  five  small  quarto 
▼olunies,  with  the  annotations  of  I^vi 
Ghersonides.    Short  treatises  of  some  either 
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of  the  Arabian  compositions,  have  been  printed  in  Latin  trans* 
lations,  and  are  therefore  accessible  to  all.  Of  these,  I  have  been 
most  impressed  with  the  genius  and  reasonings  of  the  latter^. 
Al  Gazel's  philosophy  is  of  the  best  sort ;  it  exhibits  all  the  Arabian 
acuteness,  injured  only  by  the  categories  of  the  Peripatetic  school. 
It  aspires  to  establish  the  noble  principles  of  the  creating  Deity  ^, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  human  souL  When  Proclus  reasons, 
you  have  an  obscure  subtlety,  a  labyrinth  of  phrase,  which  at  times 
defies  comprehension,  and  seems  worthless  when  understood.  In 
Al  Gazel,  you  see  a  philosopher  reasoning  as  subtilely,  but  more 
closely  than  the  Greek,  and  always  with  intelligible  thought,  and 
from  correct  facts.  He  is  ever  striving  to  base  his  reasoning  on 
experimental  truths.  His  work  at  the  same  time  exercises  and 
improves  the  understanding,  and  kindles  an  ardent  curiosity  for 

natural 


.'Arabians  are  added,  as  Abualkasis  de  noti- 
ficatione  generis  et  spec;  Al  Ilagiag  Ebn 
Thalmus,  on  the  proposition  de  inesse  et 
-necessario ;  Abuhalkasim  Mahmatli,  on 
the  quid  and  propter  quid  ;  and  Abuhabad, 
on  the  negative  de  necessario  et  possibile, 
and  on  the  middle  term.  These  gentlemen 
are  as  obscure  as  Plotinus  or  Aristotle,  and 
their  utility  is  to  the  full  as  questionable. 

**  His  Logica  and  Philosophia  are  printed 
in  one  volume,  Venice  1506. 

*•  He  concludes  a  chain  of  subtle  reason- 
ing thus — **  It  follows,  then,  that  the  source 
of  all  things  is  that  which  is  nccesse  per  se ; 
which  is  ONE  intirely ;  and  whose  being  is 
from  irself.  So  that  he  is  the  true  and  pure 
Being  in  himself,  and  the  origin  of  every 
other.  He  therefore  is  perfect— and  the 
most  perfect.  All  things  whatsoever  have 
their  existence  from  iiiM,and  the  comparison 
of  other  beings  to  his  Being,  is  as  the  com- 
parison of  the  light  of  other  bodies  to 
the  glury  of  the  sun:  For  the  sun  shines 
by  itself,  and  not  by  another  illumining 
it.    As  that  is  the  fountain  of  light  to  all 


lucidity,  so  with  him,  the  first  Being,  are 
the  keys  of  all  science,  and  from  him  proceed 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  every  thinking 
being.  He  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  knows 
all  the  possible  and  the  contingent.  Nothing 
is  so  small  as  to  escape  his  notice.  But  for 
ijis  comprehension,  there  is  no  con^parison. 
Angels  are  always  in  the  contemplation  of 
HIS  perfections,  and  therefore  their  delight 
has  no  end.  From  their  propinquity  to  the 
Lord  of  Ages,  their  joy  transcends  our  joy. 
To  obey  him,  to  behold  him,  to  love  him, 
constitutes  their  glory  and  their  felicity — and 
when  we  shall  be  separated  from  this  body 
by  death,,  our  enjoyment  will  be  as  perfect. 
That  which  is  now  hidden  will  then  be  re- 
vealed; our  happiness  will  continue  for  ever; 
we  shall  attain  to  the  sublimest  truths,  and 
we  shall  be  the  companions  of  the  angels  in 
their  propinquity  U)  the  Primaval  True 
One,  not  in  locality  merely,  but  in  affection 
and  beneficence."-- I'his  passage  is  takcQ 
from  Al  Gazers  chapter  ^'  on  the  Cause  of 
Universal  Being,  which  is  Deus  altissimus,'* 
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natural  knowledge^^.  Some  of  the  Arabian  students  in  time 
abused  their  own  acuteness,  by  supporting  opinions  averse  from 
true  philosophy,  and  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  society,  tion  of  tk* 
These  mistaken  men,  perverting  the  minds  and  corrupting  the 
principles  of  many,  excited  the  disapprobation  of  the  better  part  of "" 
their  own  people,  and  made  knowledge  disreputable  and  suspected. 
The  jealousy  of  their  government,  and  the  bigotry  of  their  priest- 
hood, were  influenced  by  a  perception  of  the  mischief.  Perse- 
cution followed,  and  their  philosophy  ruined  itself  by  its  abuse. 
Turkish  barbarism  despised  it  in  the  East ;  the  brutal  savageness  of 
the  Moorish  temper  extinguished  it  in  Africa ;  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mohamedans  front  Spain,  banished  it  from  Europe.  The 
love  of  knowledge  has  now  wholly  deserted  the  Mussulman  mind, 
and  we  only  know  of  what  the  genius  of  Arabia  has  been  capable, 
from  the  dusty  treasures  of  our  Ubraries^*,  which  we,  forgetful  of 
our  great  benefactors,  and  proud  of  our  superior  affluence,  never 
pause  to  examine,  and  rarely  condescend  to  praise^. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  one 
of  our  branches  from  the  Arabian  stock. 


''  Al  Gaxel  was  called  by  his  countrymen 
the  Imam  Alalem,  or  the  Imaum  of  -the 
world — the  man  who  practised  what  he 
taught — who  of  all  others  feared  most  to 
offend  his  Maker— ^the  Doctor  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Being  once  asked  how  he  had  acquired 
his  extraordinary  knowledge,  he  answered, 
"  By  never  having  been  ashamed  to  inquire 
when  I  was  ignorant."  D'Herbelot,  voc. 
Gajsali. 

^  When  I  observe  how  rich  the  Bodleian 
library  is  in  Arabic  MSS.  I  am  surprised  that 
no  one  out  of  its  numerous  students  has 
attempted  to  give  an  intelligent  history  of 
Arabian  literature  and  science. 


**  It  may  be  useful  to  add  the  times  in 
which  some  of  the  chief  Arabian  philosophers 
lived. 
Albumazar    -    -    -  died    -     A.C. 
Alchindi  ....  died     -     - 
Thabeti  Ben  Corah  -  born     -     - 
Rasis  .....  died     •     - 


Albategnius  - 
Alpharabius  - 
Abulhassan  - 
Avicenna 

Al  Gaz^  -    - 

Averroes 
Avenpace 
Alcabitius 
Beithar    -    - 


-  died  - 

.  died  - 

•  died  - 

born  • 

>  died  - 

born  - 

died  - 

died  - 

died  - 

died  - 

died  - 


894. 
901. 

&35- 
932. 
939. 
961. 
9B6. 

979. 
103^. 
1072. 
1126, 
1217. 

1155. 
1228. 
1248. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    SCHOLASTIC    PHILOSOPHY. 


PART     nnHE  Study  mwt  cultivated  in  England  and  in  Europe  by  the 
^^'  ^    more  active  minds  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  that  mixture 

HISTORY  OF    of  logic  and   metaphysics  which  had  characterized  the  Arabian 
iNGLAND.     philosophy,  and  which  abounds  in  the  works  of  the  schoolmen. 
Subjecto  of        The  human  mind  in  its  various  operations — the  senses,  and  their 
phUoJaphcrs.  perceptions— the   causes   and  essences,  and  relations  of  things- 
intellect   in  the   abstract ;    its  logical    exercitations — the    divine 
nature,  the   future  existence  of  the  soul,  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
organs  of  sense  ^ — were  favourite  topics  with  the  great  Arabian  sages* 
To  men  of  their  refined  and  acute  minds,  the  specious  works  of 
Aristotle  proved  an  irresistible  temptation  to  fathom  his  apparent 
profundity,  and  to  exercise  themselves  by  his  rules;  and  many 

Arabians 


>  Avicenna,  in  Bis  treatise  on  the  Soul, 
details  his  anatomy.  He  says  the  soul  vivifies 
the  animal  from  the  heart  The  heart  is  the 
first  principle,  and  from  that,  virtues  ema- 
nate to  the  hrain  ;  of  which  some  perform 
their  actions  in  this  organ  and  its  branches^ 
and  some  proceed  from  it  to  external  parts, 


as  to  the  pupil  and  muscles  of  motion. — His 
theory  of  the  fanctioiiv  of  the  brain,  places 
the  commou  sensorium  in  the  anteriur  ven- 
tricles, and  cogitation  and  memory  in  the 
two  others  ;  making  the  place  of  memory  in 
the  posterior  one.  Avicenna  de  Anima. 
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Arabians  became  his  transiatoTS  and  commentators'.  Their  example 
diffused  a  taste  for  logic  and  for  Aristotle,  far  beyond  what  Grreece 
itself,  in  the  highest  prevalence  of  the  Peripatetics,  had  ever  expe- 
rienced ^ 

Aristotle  was  first  contemplated  in  the  abstract  of  Boethius,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  Porphyry.  The  Isagoge  of  the  latter  is  a 
concise  compendium  of  the  system  of  the  Stagyrite,  with  easy 
illustrations  of  his  principal  teims  and  definitions,  and  especially  of 
his  celebrated  Predicaments^.  On  this  work  Averroes  commented^; 
and  his  commentary  was  the  text-book  on  which  the  Norman  monks 
lectured  at  Cambridge,  as  we  have  already  remarked^.  Ingulf 
states  himself  to  have  studied  Aristotle,  and  to  have  excelled  in  logic  ^ 
It  is  probable  that  he  studied  Aristotle  in  Porphyry  or  Boetius. 

That  this  popular  art  made  no  one  wiser,  and  that  the  (Questions 
most  commonly  discussed  by  it,  were  useless  to  every  class  of 
society,  our  reasonable  John  of  Salisbury  remarked^.  Even  Becket 
was  admonished  by  him  to  avoid  them^.    And  the  sportive  Mapes, 

ever 
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Porphyry's 
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Rise  of  the 

Aristotelian 

system. 


'  The  Arabian  account  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings, quoted  by  Casiri,  304—308,  states  the 
principal  Arab  translators  and  commen- 
^tors  of  the  various  works  of  Aristotle.-— 
^uble,  in  his  late  coipious  edition  of  Arietotle, 
has  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  Arabian 
interpreters  of  Aristotle,  yol.  i.  p.  331.  Bi- 
pont  1791. 

•  The  followers  of  Aristotle  never  formed 
more  than  a  sect,  in  Greece.  The  Hatonists, 
the  Epicureans,  and  the  Academics,  were  far 
more  popular.  At  onetime  his  writings  were 
nearly  lost  in  the  Roman  empire. 

*  Porphyry,  in  his  proemium  to  the  Isagoge, 
professf's  to  write  it  as  a  compendious  in« 
troduction  to  Aristotle,  abstaining  from  the 
loftier  questions.  It  is  a  neat  summaiy  of 
Aristotle's  logical  system,  with  explanations 
and  illustrations  of  his  principal  terms  and 


distinctions.     I  have  no  where  seen  a  better 
account  of  the  Aristotelian  system. 

*  Averroes  says,  that  he  expounds  Por- 
phyry at  the  request  of  some  friends  ;  but 
that,  in  his  own  opinion,  this  tatroduction 
was  not  necessary,  because  the  great  master's 
terras  were  sufficiently  intelligible. — Levi 
Ghersonides  also  made  his  annotations ;  in 
which  he  remarks,  that  he  differs  from 
Aristotle  in  consideritig  the  ait  not  to  be 
science,  bat  en  orgainim  to  the  sciencesi  by 
which  the  intellect  may  judge  between  the 
ieJse  and  the  true.  p.  1. 

^  See  before,  p.  406. 

'  Ingulf.  Hist.  pp.  62  fc  73. 

'  Metalogtcus,  l.«,  c.6. 

*  See  Becket  £p.  1. 1.  p.  47.  He  says, 
Scholaris  exercitatto  interdum  scieutiam 
augot  ad  tumorem. 
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ever  looking  around  him  with  an  eye  prompt  to  notice  the  ridi- 
culous,  exhibits,  with  correct  satire,  Aristotle  as  beating  the  air,  and 
logic  as  raving  with  agitated  lips^^.  We  can  now  have  no  hesitation 
to  characterize  the  logical  works  of  Aristotle,  as  the  most  laborious, 
the  most  obscure,  and  the  most  useless  trifles  of  ancient  philosophy. 
As  the  teacher  of  a  system  of  verbal  disputation  distinct  from  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  has  been  singularly  successful.  But 
of  his  method,  it  has  never  been  recorded  that  it  has  led  the  mind 
to  one  beneficial  discovery,  or  established  one  true  theory.  It  is 
merely  the  organization  of  eternal  controversy.  It  is  a  moveable 
mechanism  of  words  ^^,  whose  active  powers  no  use  can  exhaust, 
no  hostiHty  defeat.  But  this  specious  quality  interested  our 
ancestors ;  and  we  must  admit  that  they  were  for  a  time  benefited 
by  its  adoption.  They  had  no  knowledge  to  make  a  better  use  of, 
and.  they  were  surrounded  by  a  superstition  becoming  tyrannical, 
perhaps  insensibly  to  itself,  whose  tendency  was  to  paralyze  their 
faculties,  and  to  extinguish  judgment  in  slavish  credulity.  But  the 
Aristotelian  logic  was  a  weapon  of  the  busy  mind,  always  hewing 


the  fetters  that  were  ever  forging  to  confine   it 


If 


Though  it 
exercised 


*•  Eat  Aristotelis  verberans  acra— 
Concussis  sstuat  in  labiis  logica. 

See  before,  PP-4i3*4i5* 
Le  Sage's  description  of  his  logical  students 
is  a  good  commentary  on  Mapes.  *  Nos  yeux 
etoient  pleins  de  fureur  et  nos  bouches  ecu- 
mantes.  On  nuus  devoit  plutot  prendre  pour 
des  possedes  que  pour  des  pLilosophes. — We 
may  learn  how  Mapes  was  estimated  by  his 
contemporaries,  from  an  unpublished  work  of 
Giraldus.  He  says  of  him ;  "  It  is  time 
that  1  should  ti^rn  ad  sales  saporifero  sapi- 
ential sale  conditoSy  urbanasque  repreheu- 
siones  Oxonien.  Archidi.  W.  Ma  pi, — Lib.  de 
distinc.  MS.  Cotton  Lib.  Tib.  B.  13. 

"  Hugo   S*  Victor,   who    died    1140,  in 
classing  philosophy  under  three  beadS;  Logica, 


Ethica,  and  Theorica,  while  he  allots  to  his 
theorica,  physics  and  mathematics,  very  sen- 
sibly ascribes  to  logic  only  words — *^  Logics 
de  vocibus  ;  ethica  de  moribus ;  theorica  de 
rebus  tractat."  In  Spec.  Eccl.  ap.  Bib.  Mag. 
vol.  10.  p.  1363. 

^*  How  sensible  the  stealous  friends  of  the 
Romish  system  were  of  this,  we  may  infer 
from  Peter,  the  abbot  Celleusis,  who  flourished 
about  1 1 80.  In  his  My stica  exposition  dedi- 
cated to  our  John  of  Salisbury,  he  says, 
"  The  Aristotelian  gtove  is  not  to  be  planted 
near  the  altar,  lest  we  should  darken  the 
sacraments  of  faith  by  endless  and  superfluous 
disquisitions,  which  are  useful  only  to  the 
subversion  of  their  hearers.''  Bib.  Mag. 
vol  9.  p.  919. 
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exercised  itself  on  words,  the  exercise  was  freedom,  the  activity    chapI 
was  health,  because   it  educated  men  to  think  and  argue ;  and 

•  •     1  1         la        A       -n         ^^**  8CBO- 

argument  was    victory    against  political    theology    .     As    Pro- lastic  phi- 
vidence  took  care  that  true  knowledge  should    pour   in  at  the  - 

same  period,  Aristotle,  pursued  by  experimental  philosophy,  became 
a.  master,  always  tending  to  make  scholars  wiser  than  himself.  His 
tuitioi)  certainly  generated  vivacity  and  acuteneness  of  intellect ; 
and  mind,  thus  excited,  fastening  afterwards  on  better  knowledge^ 
perceived  the  inanity  of  its  former  preceptor,  and  emancipated 
itself  from  his  shackles  by  the  very  vigour  which  he  had  created. 
Persons  were  perpetually  deserting  the  logical  schools,  to  cultivate 
more  satisfactory  knowledge  ^^;  and  logic,  thus  combined  and 
governed  by  physical  science,  pperated  at  la^t  only  to  improve  the 
judgment,  to  create  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and  to  naturalize  an 
independence  and  an  activity  of  inquiry,  which  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  British  intellect. 

It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  this  new  species  of  dialectic  New  dialcc* 
philosophy  sprang  up  in  vigour,    and  spread  for  two  ages  with  phyf    ^*^ 
unceasing  popularity ;   and  upon  an  attentive  comparison  of  all  the 
facts  that  can  be  traced  as  to  its  origin,  I  think  that  the  British 
islands,  and  their  Bretagne  colony,  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of 
its  existence  in  Christian  Europe. 

The  man  who  first  introduced  into  the  West,  that  subtilizing  j^anncs  Er^ 
spirit  of    logical   and   metaphysical   reasoning   on   the  abstract  8®"^- 
subjects  of   human  thought,   which  characterize  the  schoolmen, 
was  John  the  Irishman,  usually  called  Joannes  Scotus,  or  Eri^ena, 
which  implies  "  born  in  Erin,^^  or  Ireland.     He  was  the  favoured 

literary 

"  The  emphatic  words  of   S'  Btrnard,  another.     A  new  gospel   is  fabricated  foi; 

shew  the  eagerness  with  which  the  new  style  peoples  and  states ;  a  new  faith  is  proposed ; 

of  reasoning  was  received,  and  its  important  a  very  different  foundation  is  laid,  for  that 

effects.    *'  Their  books  fly ;  their  darkness  which   was  anciently  established."      Abel, 

invades  cities  and  castles;  they  pass  from  Epist  p. 273* 

nation  to  nation,    from    one    kingdom   to  ^_  See  Friar  Bacon^  in  his  Opus  Alagus. 
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PART  literary  friend  of  two  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  modem  times^ 
Charlemagne  aiid  Alfred  ^^ ;  and  in  his  book,  De  Divisione  Nature, 
HisTDEY  OP  he  has  left  us  a  curious  specimen  of  his  refined  metaphysical  rea* 
KNGLAKP.  zoning  ^^.  He  had  derived  the  spirit  and  some  of  the  matter  from 
those  Grecian  dogmatists,  who  had  studied  theology  witli  the  eyes 
of  Aristotle ^^ ;  and  it  is  in  his  hands,  as  it  was  in  theirs,  little  else 
};han  a  well-organiized  skeleton  of  plausible  phrase.  Adding  to 
their  dialeticai  subtleties  his  own  refining  geniud,  be  produced  an 
acute  and  dabomte  work,  which  exercises,  but  rarely  informs  the 
mind^^.  It  amused  a  few  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance ;  but 
it  produced  no  immediate  fruit  either  in  England  ^  or  in  France. 
This  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  would  but  have  revived  tbose  per- 
nicious controversies  from  which  the  Arabiaji  imposture  had 
emancipated  the  world.  It  had  also  bad  tendencies.  It  went  to 
countenance  that  Pantheistic  theory,  which  gives  to  Atheism  a 

colour 


*•  Hist.  Angl.  Sax.  v.  a.  p.  377—379- 

'*  Anastasius  said  truly,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles,  that  he  was  astonished  how  such  a 
Vir  harbarus,  placed  in  the  very  ends  of  the 
world,  so  remote  from  conversation  with 
mankind^  as  this  Irislnnan  John  was,  could 
comprehend  such  things  with  his  intellect, 
and  transfuse  them  into  another  language  so 
ably.  He  justly  SKribes  it  to  hts  vivacious 
genius,  that  quality  in  which  Ireland  has 
Bever  been  deficient. — ^Sed  hoc  operatus  est 
ille  artifex  spiritus  qui  hiinc  ardentem  pari- 
ter  et  loquentem  fecit.  Anast.  ap.  Testim, 
prefixed  by  Gale  to  his  edition  of  the  work. 

'^  Erigena  refers  to  the  «vorks  ascribed  to 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  and  to  Gregorius 
Tbeologus,  as  his  sources; — and  also  to 
Maximus,  whose  Scholia  on  Gregory  he 
translated  into  Latin.  See  them  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  own  work,  Oxon.  1681. 

"  Mr.  Berrington  has  ably  stated  the 
substance  of  Erigena's  work.  **  He  divides  it 


into,  that  which  creates,  and  is  not  created ; 
that  which  is  created,  and  creates;  that 
which  is  created,  and  doth  not  create ;  and 
that  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created."— 
Under  these  lieads,  he  comprises  all  things, 
mixing  sacred  with  profane,  and  heaping 
paradox  on  paradox ;  from  which,  however, 
th»  geaetal  doctrine  is  deduced,  t&at  as  all 
things  origmally  were  contained  in  God, 
and  proceeded  from  him  into  the  different 
elaues  by  which  they  are  now  distinguishfd, 
so  shall  they  finally  return  to  him,  and  be 
resolved  mto  the  source  from  which  they 
came:  in  other  words,  that,  as  before  the 
world  was  created,  tho-e  was  no  being  but 
God,  and  the  causes  of  all  things  were  in 
him,  so,  after  the  end  of  the  world,  there 
will  be  no  beiqg  but  God,  and  the  causes  of 
all  things  in  him.  This  final  resolution  he 
elsewhere  denominates  deificuiian,  or,  in  the 
Greek  language,  which  he  affected  to  ose, 
dtt^t^l  Lit.  Hist.  p.  173. 
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colour  that  has  seduced  a  Spinowi  and  a  Tdand^,  and  has  eren     chap. 
fouikl  votaries  amons:  the  bramins  of  Hindustan  ^. 

It  has  been  remarked*,  that  no  heresies  appeared  in  the  tenth  lastic  phx- 
century.     It  is  an  observation  ominous  of  evil  to  mankind.     It  ■ 

announces  a  deathlike  torpor  of  mind,  fatal  to  human  progress**; 
for,  while  many  minds  think,  some  will  diverge  into  eccentricities 
which  will  benefit  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  right,  or  be  ridiculed  and 
exploded,  if  wrcmg.  In  no  age  was  knowledge,  religion,  or  morals, 
at  a  lower  ebb,  than  in  the  tenth.  In  no  age  can  the  mind  be 
impartially  exercised  without  some  diversity  from  existing  opinions; 
but  wise  men  will  always  look  upon  those  eccentricities  as  transi- 
tory projectiles,  that,  if  not  kept  up  by  the  force  of  controversy, 
always  tend  to  fall  out  of  sight  and  notice. 

From  the  time  that  the  sciences  were  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  in  The  studies 
Spain,  sora^  of  their  illuminating  rays  began  to  penetrate  the  from  Spain 
darkness  of  Europe.  It  ha^  been  already  shewn**,  that  the  Spanish 
Christians,  in  the  ninth  century,  i^udied  at  the  Arab  seminaries; 
and  that  in  the  next,  French  ecclesiastics  went  thither  in  search 
of  knowledge,  as  Gerbert,  who  became  Pope  in  1000.  In  the 
works    of  the   disciples   of  his  scholar  Fulbert,  we  may  trace 

marks 


*•  John  was  the  author  of  the  Vocalem,  or, 
as  it  W&3  afterwards  called,  the  nominal  and* 
universal  systetn,  which  Abelard  defended. — 
Of  this,  Uayle  says,  ^'  Spinozaism  is  but  an 
extension  of  this  opinion,  for,  according  to 
the  disciples  of  Scot,  the  universal  natures 
are  indivisibFy  the  same  in  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  human  nature  of  Paul  is  indi- 
vidually the  same  as  that  of  Peter.  Hence,, 
Spinoza  said,  there  is  but  one  substance  in 
the  universe,  and  all  that  we  see  is  a  modi- 
fication of  It."     Diet.  Voc. 

^  The  Bramin  who  conversed  with  M» 
Diemer,  expressed  the  doctrine  with  a  sim- 
plicity that  be&t  elucidates  its    absurdity. 


*^  The  whole  universe,  is  God ;  what  now 
speaks  in  nie,  is  God;  what  animates  a  dog, 
is  God  ;  and  when  he  retires  out  of  the  dog, 
the  dog  naust  die  inunediateiy." — Chnst. 
Obs.  Sept.  1814. 

'*  Dupia  must  have  Mt  this,  for  io  ac- 
counting £m'  there  being  do  heresy,  allker  re- 
marking thiU  the  sober  people  eonfteated 
themsekes  with  implicit  faith,  he  adds — 
"  and  the  pruHigate  abandoned  themselves 
to  gross  sensualities,  satisfying  their  brutal 
appetites,  rather  than  to  the  vices  of  the 
miod,  to  which  only  iBgenious  persons  mm 
liable/'     Eecl.  Hist.  CanU  10.  c.6. 

^  See  before,  p.  478. 
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PART     marks   of  this  intercourse,  in  some  of  the  iHustrations  of  their 

FTEiiAaT     reasoning'^;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  conversation  and  attain* 

HISTORY  OF   ments  of  the  minds  acquainted  with  Arab  studies,  excited  in  many 

• , — I-'  others  unusual  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  disquisition/ 

Hoscciin  and  The  person  who  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to  the  name  of  the 
Abclard.  father  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  was  Rosc^lin  of  Bretagne.— ^ 
A.  prelate,  almost  his  contemporary,  says,  "  Bretagne  is  full  of 
clerks,  who  have  acute  minds,  and  apply  them  to  the  arts ;  but  as 
to  other  concerns,  it  is  fertile  only  of  blockheads/'  One  of  these 
clerks  was  Roscelin,  who,  the  same  author  says,  **  first  'm  our 
times  established  the  sententiam  vocum**.'*  He  was  the  earliest 
preceptor  of  Abelard,  also  a  Breton.  Abelard  was  bom  about 
eight  miles  from  Nantz.  His  father,  though  a  knight,  had  imbibed 
so  great  a  love  for  letters,  that  he  determined  to  have  his  son  well 
instructed  in  them  before  he  leamt  the  use  of  arms,  although  his 
eldest  child.  Abelard  became  so  attached  to  study,  that  he  says, 
of  himself,  he  left  the  pomp  of  military  glory  with  the  prerogatives 
of  primogeniture  to  his  younger  brother ;  and,  preferring  the  diar- 
lectical  art,  he  resolved  to  distinguish  himself  in  it**. 
Abclard's  ^e  rambled  over    various    provinces,    disputing   wherever  he 

^^^**  heard  that  the  study  of  this  art  flourished.     He  came  at  last  to 

Paris,  about  1100,  where  this  new  topic  then  chiefly  prevailed. 

William 

**  As  Adalman,  in    his  Treatise  against  he  besought  us  with  tears  to  keep  on  in  tht 

Berengarins,  a   model  of  benign   and  truly  right  way,"  &c. 

Christian  controversy.    Bib.   Mag.  vol.    3.  *•  Otto  Frisingins  de  Gest.  Fred.  c.  47. 

p.  167 — 171.     It  begins  very  kindly: — ^**  I  p<  433- 

have  called  you  my  coUectaneum,  on  account  **  These  and  the  following  particulars  ar^ 

of  that  dulcissimum  contubemium,  which  I  taken  from  Abelard's  account  of  himself, 

had  with  you  when  a  >outh  in  the  academy'  printed  at  the   head  of  his  works.     It  is  an' 

at  Chartreux,  under  our  venerable  Socrates  interesting  piece  of  biography ;  andifRous-> 

(Fulbert,)     I  conjure  you  by  those   private  seau  had  read  it,  might  have  convinced  him 

evening  conversations  which  he  often  had  that  his  idea  of  writing  his  "  Confessions'* 

with  us  in  the  garden  near  the  chapel,  when  was  n«t  so  original  as  he  thought. 
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William  de  Champeaux  was  the  famous  teacher  there *^.     Abelard    CHAP. 

*  .  vi# 

became  his  pupil;    and  interested    his  master,    though  he  often  thescho- 

ventured   to  argue   with  him,   and  sometimes   to   confute   him:  lactic  phi- 

^  ...  .  LOSOPHT. 

Abelard   soon  became  ambitious   of  being   a  preceptor  himself.  ^ . ' 

This  intention  roused  the  jealousy  and  attacks  of  De  Champeaux. 
But  some  great  patrons  favouring  the  young  aspirant,  he  obtained 
leave  to  open  a  school,  which. he  soon  transferred  to  Paris;  his 
fame  and  scholars  multiplying  as  those  of  his  master  decreased. 

Illness  brought  on  by  excess  of  study,  compelled  him  to  revisit 
his  native  air.  His  master  in  the,  meantime  had  been  made  a 
bishop,  and  held  his  schools  in  a  monastery.  Abelard  went  to 
study  rhetoric  under  him.  His  progress  and  controversies,  and 
tuition,  again  excited  his  master^s  displeasure;  and  Abelard,  on  his 
father^s  turning  monk,  being  recalled  by  his  mother,  travelled 
afterwards  to  Laon,  to  hear  Anselm,  another  applauded  teacher  ^^. 
He  describes  him,  as  he  might  perhaps  have  been  described  himself, 
to  have  had  a  great  flow  of  words,  with  small  sense;  luxuriant 
foliage,  with  but  scanty  fruit.  But  here  the  restless  avarice  of 
fame  pursued  him.  He  thought  he  could  lecture  on  the  Scriptures 
better  than  Anselm,  though  he  says  he  had  known  nothing  of 
them  before.  He  attempted  it,  and  was  preferred.  His  new  master's 
persecution  drove  him  again  to  Paris,  and  he  remained  quietly 
there  for  some  years,  reading  glosses  on  Ezekiel.  He  states  himself 
to  have  got  money  here,  as  well  as  reputation,  but  to  have  become 
immoral^®.     His   intercourse   with    Heloise,    and  its  unfortunate 

termination, 

^  It  was  to  him  that  Hildebert,  bishop  of  author  of  a  Gloss  on  the  Old  and  New  Tes* 
Tours,  addressed  his  first  letter,  congratu*  tament,  which  has  been  praised  and  printed, 
lating  him  on  his  conversion  from  the  secu-  There  was  another  Anselm  at  the  same  time, 
lar  science  of  the  age  to  true  philosophy,  or  an  episcopus  Lucensis,.  whose  work  in  de- 
religion.  £p.  1.  So  that  Champeaux  started  fence  of  Gregory  vii.  against  his  Antipope, 
like  Abelard,  a  disputatious  layman  at  first,  is  in  the  Bib.  Mag.  vol.  15.  p.  724. 
He  was  named  the  Venerable  Doctor.  **  He  owns  the  corrupting  effects  of  pros- 

^  This  Anselm  died  1117:  he  was  the  perity  on  his  mind«*-»mundana  tranquillitas 

vigorem 


ss 
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tennmation,  occurred  at  this  period.  Reeovermg  ftom  its  disaaters, 
and  his  scholars  preswig  him  for  human  and  phikwoplncal  reasons 
in  support  o£  the  Trinity^  he  wrote  a  book  upon  it,  which  dar^- 
kened  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  Mrith  trouble  and  dispute.  His  book  waa 
burnt ;  he  was  ordered  to  repeat  the  Athanasian  Creed,  of  which  he 
sap,  ^'  I  read  it,  amid  sighs  and  sobs  and  tears,  as  well  as  I 
could ^.^  He  was  then  sent  to  a  cloister,  to  be  confined;  and 
afterwards  obtaining  leave  to  go  into  a  solitude^  he  went  into  a 
wilderness.  Sehobrs  eagerly  followed  him  firon  cities  and  casdes, 
living  with  bim  there  on  bread  and  herbs,  lying  on  straw,  and 
making  clods  of  earth  their  tables^.  They  supplied  him  with 
necessaries,  they  enktfged  his  little  oratory;  till  at  length  they 
raised  the  numastery,  which  he  called  the  Paraclete.  His  fiame 
now  spread  over  the  whole  world.  He  was  attacked  by  the  eele^ 
brated  Saint  Bernard^,  on  many  points.  He  answered  him  in 
several  letters^.  He  continued  an  affectionate  and  intellectual 
correspondence  with  Heloisa,  become  an  abbess,  encoura^ng  her 
good  resolutions,  and  exhorting  her  to  piety«     His  genius,  was  so 

admired. 


vigoretxi  enenrat  animi  et  per  cftrnaks  iHec«» 
braa  fiacik  reaolvit.  He  adds,  '^  vbile  I 
thought  I  was  the  only  philosopher  in  the 
world  ^fraena  libidini  cvrpi  laxare,  qui  antea 
Tijceram  contmentissime/^  c.5.  p.  9. 

*  Legi  inter  suspiria,  singultus,  et  lacri- 
mas,  prout  potui.  e.  9.  p.  25. 

^  S«Warea  cceperuat  uodiqut  cencurrerei 
et  relic tis  civitatibus  et  castellis,  solitudi- 
nem  inbabitare,  etpro  delicatis  cibis,  herbis 
sgrestibiis  et  pane  cibario  Tictitart  et  pr« 
molhbua  stratis,  cuhnum  sibt  et  stiamea 
Gomparare  tt  pro  nneusis  glsbaa  erig^rt. 
c.  11.  p.  <r8.  Another  proof  of  the  aridity 
ivitk  which  mankiod  seek  inteller toal  in* 
provemeut  wherever  it  is  t»  be  bad. 

**  Mr.  Berhngton's  account  aad  warm 
panegyric  of  S'  Eernard,  wiU  be  read  wttk 
plcasiKe;    278—284.    But   his    early    life 


seems  to  bafve  been  not  so  active  as  biis  pa* 
negyrist  describes,  for  his  contemporary  an* 
tagouist,  Berengarius,  says  to  him — "  Men 
are  surprised  to  iind  m  you,  who  are  ignorant 
of  tha  liberal  arts,  such  a  flow  of  elo<|ueDce.P-^ 
We  have  heard,  that,  from  almost  the  6rst 
rudiments  of  yoor  youth,  you  made  mimic 
soogSf  aad  popalar  melodies:  Nor  do  we 
speak  from  uncertain  opinion.  Did  you  not 
seek  to  conquer  )our  brothers,  in  contests  of 
rhtmc,  aqd  the  ingenuity  of  acute  inwn* 
tion?"  He  admits,  however,  that  Beraard^ 
fame  kad  spread  his  writings  nv«*  the  worU 
•^  cireum  quoqae  fana  divulgat.  He  even 
adds,  fapaC  tuum  nubea  tangabaL  Ep* 
Abel.  p.  30a. 

**  Tb«ir  caatfO^KTsial  epistliM  are  pdntcd 
ia  Ahakurd  a  works. 
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admired,    his  eloqnence  was  so  impressiv*,  ttnd  his  subtlety  so     CHA  Pi 
attracting,  that  we  find  not  only  England  and  Normandy  s^nthim  ^^^^^\ 
scholars,  but  eren  Rome ;    and  also   Flanders,    Anjou^    Poitou,  lastic  mi- 
Gasdony,  <Spain,  Germany  and  Sweden^;  so  that  he  was  really  art  - 

intellectual  Goliah  of  his  day,  as  his  sainted,  biit  martial  antagdnist, 
aspiring  to  be  a  victorious  David,  denominates  him^. 

It  is  obvious,  from  Abelanl's  own  account  of  tis  life,  that  an  Hischarac- 
ardent  vanity,  and  an  ungovemaWe  vivacity  of  mind,  were  his 
prevailing  qualities.     That  he  rushed  in  *  Where  angels   fear  t6 
tread,'  is  most  true*^.    Those  awful   topics  conhected   with  the 
divine  nature,  which  the  Greeks  were  as  fond  of  agitating  as  if 
they  had  concerned  a  mineral  or  a  bird,  whith  they  could  examine 
as  they  pleaded,  and  of  which  they  had  fiill  and  visible  knowledge,' 
he  was  eager  to  discuss,  and  proud  to  revive^.     His^  presumption 
brought  again  into  fashion  those  pernicious  exercises  of  the  mind, 
which  only  end  in  new  collocations  of  words,  new  absurdities,  and 
new  resentments.     His  rashness  made  others  vindictive.     He  pro- 
voked persecutions,   discreditable  to  those  who  used  them,    and 

always 


*  So  says  his  friend  FVileo,  prior ;  and  that 
no  distance,  no  mountaias,  no  dangers,  could 
deter  scholars  from  flocking  to  him.  £p. 
Ab.  a  18. 

••  Procedit  Golias  procerO  corpore,  &c. 
vith  Arnold  of  Brescia  for  his  sqaire.-^ 
Bernard  goes  on  to  say,  that  all  eyts  ^rere 
turned  upon  him,  to  go  out  to  meet  him : 
Abnui  turn  quia  puer  sum;  et  ille  vir  bella- 
tor  ab  adolescentia.  £p.  p.  275.  This  letter 
to  the  Pope  closes  with  that  vindictive  feel- 
ing, which  has  disgraced  so  many  disputants 
of  the  Romish  church.  Me  cails  his  oppo- 
nents vulpes,  and  declares  they  should  be 
exterminated  with  a  strong  hand.  Me  even 
tells  the  Pope,  that  God  made  him  great 
from  a  small  condition,  nt  eveUas  et  deB*> 


truas.  p.  274.-^But  the  age  wan  an  age  of 
violence. 

•  S*  BemanTs  letters,  from  271  to  (194, 
will  shew  the  opinions  on  which  he  was  con- 
flicting with  Abelard. 

•*  The  woild  was  then  so  ignorant  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  that  Abelard  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  great  distinction  which  enlightened 
reason  will  Always  make  6(  the  things,  which 
we  can  minutely  scrutinize  and  thoroughly 
understand,  and  those  of  which,  although 
equally  certain  as  to  their  existence,  we 
shall  never  in  this  world  attain  particular 
knowledge.  The  nature  of  the  Sun  and* 
Stars  is,  and  will  here  remain,  as  unknown 
to  us  as  that  of  the  all-gracious  Deity. 
But  Abelard  wds  anxious,  de  omnibus  reddere 

rationem/ 
3  s  2 
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always  ineffective  to  cure  the  evil  they  seek  -to  remedy^,  but  of 
which  his  own  intemperance  must  be  fairly  considered  as  one 
of  the  exciting  causes.  We  now  find  that  these  dangerous 
subjects  on  which  Abelard  so  eagerly  employed  himself,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  improvement  of  knowledge  or  the  progress  of 
society^.  Science  and  literature  have  at  last  agreed  to  leave  them 
to  the  silent  and  reverent  meditation  of  the  pious  hour,  with  which 
the  public  ought  never  to  be  disturbed.  But  the  world  had  not 
attained  to  this  wisdom  in  the  days  of  Abelard  ;  and  therefore  the 
mighty  talents  of  himself  and  his  brother  schoolmen  were  as 
uselessly,  but  less  harmlessly  employed,  than  if  tiiey  had  "  wasted . 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air^."  But  his  mind  improved  with 
sobering  years;  his  final  opinions  are  expressed  with  modesty^ 
temperance,  and  an  anxious  assertion  of  his  sincerity  and  good 

intention^ 


rationem,  even  of  the  things  which  are 
supra  rationem;  and  to  believe  nothing 
which  he  could  not  ratione  attingere  (Ep. 
p.  ^77 ;)  and  by  thus  abusing  a  noble  prin- 
ci|ile,  from  not  justly  discriminating  its  ap- 
plicability, he  consumed  in  vanity  and  vexa- 
^n  those  talents,  which,  directed  to  the 
mathematical  or  physical  sciences  of  the 
Arabians,  might  have  advanced  the  march 
of  knowledge  perhaps  two  centuries. 

'^  1  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Fox 
say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought, 
with  great  truth —'*  I  declare,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  fight  opinion ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  neither  swords  nor  bayonets,  racks  nor 
dungeons,  can  extinguish  or  prevent  it."— 
History  sufficiently  shews,  that  erroneous 
opinions,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  naturally 
expire  as  society  improves.  Persecution 
gives  them  vitality,  activity,  diffusion,  and 
a  dangerous  venom,  whose  operations  usually 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  persecut- 
ing power,  as  well  as  of  the  persecuted  indi- 
viduals. 


**  Abelard  could  sometimes  see  the  folly 
of  the  abase  of  mind,  which  he  certainly 
practised  himself;  for  he  says  truly  of 
others — Cavenda  est  libido  rixandi,  et  pue- 
rilis  quaedam  ostentatio  declpiendi  adversa- 
rium.  Sunt  enim  multa,  quae  appellantur 
sophismata,  falsae  conclusiones  rationom, 
et  plerumque  ita  veras  imitantes,  ut  non 
solum  tardos,  et  ingeniosos  etiam  minus  di- 
ligenter  attentos  decipiant.  £p.  4.  p.  ^39. 

*  J  will  never  apologize  for  persecution, 
because  1  am  satisfied  it  is  unwise  as  well  as 
wicked ;  but  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  when  I 
read  of  such  unprincipled  egotists  as  Simon 
Churnai,  a  Doctor  at  Paris  in  1201,  who, 
having  acquired  great  popularity  and  ap- 
plause for  an  eloquent  and  orthodox  lecture 
on  theology  and  the  Trinity,  was  so  foolish 
as  to  exclaim,  *'  O,  little  Jesus  !  how  greatly 
have  I  confirmed  and  exalted  your  law. — If 
I  had  chosen  to  have  attacked  it,  I  could 
have  destroyed  it  by  much  stronger  reason* 
and  objections/'    Matt.  Paris,  p.  206. 
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intention, "which  every  candid  reader  will^eruse  with  sympathy     chapj 
and  respect^. 

The*  defenders  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  after  a  while  decrying  and  lastic  thu 

attacking  the  disquisitive  schoolmen  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  ^ ^— 1—/ 

Continent,- adopted  at  length  the  wiser  plan,  of  studying  the  tabetics  ^^^r^^™" 
and  training  themselves  in  the  camps  of  thieir  antagonists.     Peter,  tences. 
Lombard,  who  lectured  at  Paris,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  these  wiser  friends  of  the  existing  hierarchy.  He  studied  carefully; 
the  scholastic  metaphysics;  he  associated  his  ideas  by  their  rules, 
and  reasons  in  their  style.     He  puts  most  of  the  questions  of  that 
excited  day;  but  he  strives  to  answer  them  according  to  the  esta- 
blished faith,  and  by  organizing  its  authorities  into  the  fashionable 
order.     His  "  Sentences  ^^,''  a  work  so  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  to  be  every  where  studied,  and  inceissantly  commented  upon,' 
is  an  attempt  to  rein  the  increasing  volatility  and  pugnaciousness  of 
the  improving  mind,  and  to  keep  it  within  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
giving  that  faith  a  logical  dress,   and  by  connecting  it  with  the 
researches  then  so  much  appreciated^*.     Hence,'  he  ventures   to 
discuss  points  so  little  knowable,  and  so  little  serviceable  in  human 
affairs,  as-^when  the  angels  were  made,   and  how;  whether  they 
be  all  equal  in  essence,  wisdom,  and  free  will ;  whether  they  wer^ 
created  perfect  and  happy,  or  the  reverse — whether  the  daemons 
differ  in  rank  among  themselves;  whether  they  all  live  in  hell,  or 
€ome  are  out  of  it — whether  the  good   angels  can  sin,  or  the  bad 

act 

^  See  his  Apologia  seu  confessio,  330,333.  of  heresy,  in  his  own  writings.  His  prologue 

*^  Sententiarum,  libri  iv.     It  is  meant  to  attempts  rhetoric.     He    had  not  the  clear 

contain  the  summa  universae  theologise.     He  and  exact  head  of  the  English  schoolmen. 

Bays  in  his  Prologus,  that,  unable  to  resist  ^  His  first  book    is  on    the    Deity   and 

the  wishes  of  studiosonim  patrum,   he  was  the  Trinity;  the  second,  on  Angels,  crea- 

desirous  to  fortify  the  faith  against  errors  of  tion,  the  Devil,  and  free  will ;  the  third,  on 

camalium  atque  animalium  hominum ;    and  our  Saviour's  incarnation  and   passion,  sin, 

that  in  his  four  books  he  has  displayed  the  knowledge,  and  the   Christian  virtues ',   the 

fraudulentiani  of  the  viper  doctrine.  Yet  this  fourth,  on  the  catholic  sacraments, 
vehemence  did  not  secure  him  from  a  charge 
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PART  act  virtuously;  whedier  they  hare  bodies;  and,  whether  every 
iiTERAaY  P^^^son  has  or  has  not  a  good  angel  to  preserve  him,  and  a  bad 
HisroKTor  Qfj^  to  destroy  him*^.  At  these  pompous  weaknesses  of  human 

"^ vi '  perversity,  we  may  smile,  and  think  Don  Quixot  as  reasonable  in 

his  knight-errant  career,  as  the  schoolmen  in  debating  on  these 
untangible  questions.  But  a  more  repulsive  and  disgusting  feeling, 
arises  in  our  minds,  when  we  find  Peter  Lombard  presuming, 
because  compelled  by  the  delirium  of  the  age,  to  debate~*whether 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  Deity  can  be  increased,  diminished,  or 
altered;  whether  he  can  know  more  than  he  knows;  whether  be 
can  nmke  any  thing  better  than  he  has  made  it;  whether  he 
knows  alL  things,  always,  and  together ;  whether  he  can  always 
do  all  that  he  has  the  power  to  do;  and  where  he  was  before 
Creation  appeared^.  Disquisitions  like  these,  on  which  the 
proudest  intellect  can  know  nothing,  could  Iwtve  no  other  tendency 
than  to  destroy  all  veneration  for  the  Mighty  Being  whom  they 
presumed  to  canvass;  and  to  make  the  most  stupendous  and 
awM  object  of  human  thought,  as  indecorously  familiar  as  ^e 
common  themes  of  schoolboy  exercises  or  a  wrangler's  alteroataons* 
Most  famous  The  delusion  went  on  till  we  had,  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
church,  besides  the  Venerable  Doctor  already  mentioned, 

TJic  irrefragable  Doctor    -    *    -    *  Alexander  Hales  ^'     -  -    •i- fl.  1330*^ 

The  angelical  Doctor  «    -    -    .    •  Thomas  Aqainas   -    •  *    *— *|256« 

The  seraphic  Doctor     -----  BoDftTentora    -    -    -  .    -  —  1260. 

The  wonderful  Doctor  -    -    -    .    -  Roger  Bacon  -    -    -  -    •-*i340. 

The  most  profound  Doctor    -    -    -  ^gidius  de  Columna 1280, 

The  most  subtle  Doctor    •    -    -    -  John  Dan Scotus^    -  -    -—1304. 


The 

*■  SenleDt.  La.                    **  lb.  1. 1.  Sentences,   and  on   Aristotle s  works.    He 

^  He  became  a  Franciscan.  He  studied  at  went  from  Oxford  to  Paris,  and  engaged  in 

Paris;  and  died  there  1245.    Tanner,  Bib.  the  controversies  there  agitated.     He  was  a 

]).  371,  who  enumerates  his  works.     He  was  Franciscan,  and  the  master  of  Occhan^   He 

the  master  of  Duns  Scotus.     He  wrote  ou  died   130&,  at  Cologne.   Tanner,   Bib.  239. 

the  Sententiarum  Liber  of  Lombard.  He  started  a  new  opinion  on  grace,  against 

^  Born  in  the  village  Duns,  eight  miles  Thomas  AquioaSy   which    long  divided  tb« 

out  of  England.    He  also    wrote    on  the  schoolmen. 
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The  wost  ireaoliitie  Docitur-    *  -»    -  Dofaod  ---^-^-fl»  isoo. 

The  invincible  Doctor  -    -    -  -    -    W.  Occham*^  -    -    -    • ^320. 

The  perspicuous  Doctor    -    -  -    -    Walter  Buriey  **    -    . 1320. 

The  most  enlightened  Doctor  -    -    Raymond  Lolly    ... 1300. 


CHAP. 
VI. 

TIISSCHO-  . 
^▲9TIC  PUI- 
LOSOPilY^       . 


Besides  Friar  Bacon,  who  belongs  to  a  superior  class,  the  class 
of  true  philosophers,  four  of  these  martial  pugilists^  the  irrefra- 
gable^ the  most  subtle,  the  invincible,  and  the  perspicuous,  were 
born,  and  first  fought  their  zealous  fight,  in  the  British  Islands. 

Nor  these ,  only :  So  rapidly  did  the  disputatious  fever  spread.  Their  im- 
that  England  abounded  with  these  scholastic  students  in  the  reigns  IffectTon  the 
of  Henry  11.  and  his  three  immediate  successors *^     A  new  order  ^^^^* 
of  mind,  a  new  range  of  study,  appeared  in  England  by  the  time 
that  Richard  I.  acceded.     The  ancient  poets  and  historiographers, 
the  venerated  classics,  were  not  only  neglected,    but  despised. 
Rhetoric  was  treated  with  the  contempt  which  indeed  it  merited* 
Logic  wa8  new  cast.  Grammar  itself  was  altered  ;  the  old  rules  and 
paths  of  the  quadrivium  were  abandoned^.     The  new  philosophy 

glared 


^  Born  in  Soney,  a  Fraaciwan.  He  sop- 
ported  tke  nominal  sect  He  died  1347. 
His  Summa  totios  k^gicae  was  prtntad  at 
Venice  1508.  His  foreign  editor  calk  him 
oaraiirai  logicorum  acutissimi;  inviolataB 
aehobft  invictissimorum  nominaliom  incep- 
lores.  Occham  says,  he  writes  his  book  to 
collect  all  the  rules  of  ibe  art  of  logic  into 
one  treatise,  p.  1.  It  is  in  three  parts.  He 
quotes  Avicenna.  There  is  great  conciseness, 
precision,  clearness  and  decision,  in  Occham's 
writings. 

^  He  was  bom  1275.  From  hu  great 
vepotation,  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
£dward  in.  He  attacked  the  opinions  of 
Duns  Scotus;  he  stndied  at  Oxford  and^ 
Paris,  and  was  at  last  niade  bishop  of  Ukny 
in  Suabia.  His  worhs  were  on  some  of  the 
principle  snhjects  of  Arietotle's  treatises;  aiwk 


of  the  scheobnen;  alio,,  da  motu  aaioialinm^ 
de  aensibus,  on  memory,  length  of  life,  and 
the  tides ;  on  the  soul ;  and  on  ethical,  oeco^ 
nomkaly  and  political  subjects.  He  died  I35&. 
Some  of  his  works  haTe  been  printed  after 
Grosteste's  book.  See  the  catalogue  of  his 
writings  in  Tanner,  Bib.  141^  14.9. 

^  John  of  Sahsbnry  direct*  the  first  pcnr- 
tion  of  his  Metalogicue  to  an  attack  on 
what  he  calls  the  new  sect  of  philosophy^ 
He  personifies  one  of  its  defenders  onder  the 
name  of  Corneficius,  and  he  paints  him  with 
features  that  have  the  air  of  being  as  exag-' 
gerated  as  those  of  a  Saracen  on  a  sign- 
pest,  cb.  1.  a^  &  3.  This  work  was  neatly 
printed  at  Leyden  1^639,  at  the  end  of  the 
Pol}  cratiCHS. 

'^  Poeta&,  historiographi  habebantnr  infa* 
fiiee,^ — £cce   no^a  fitbant  omnia;    innova* 

batur 
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PART 
II. 

LITERARY 
BISTORT  OF 
ENGLAND. 


Attacked  by 
John  of 
Salisbury. 


glared  in  the  literary  atmosphere  like  a  comet,  attracting  to  itself 
the  admiration  and  attention  of  the  most  intellectual  part  of 
society,  and  depreciating  the  value  of  all  other  studies  ^^.  Implicit 
faith,  dogmatical  creeds,  learned  authority,  and  even  plain  facts, 
were  undervalued.  Convenientia  and  reason  were  made  the  crite- 
rions  of  truth**.  He  who  had  not  imhibed  the  new  philosophy, 
was  treated  as  being  duller  than  the  long-eared  animal  of  Arcadia, 
more  obtuse  and  stupid  than  either  lead  or  stone**. 

In  this  rage  for  the  disquisition  of  a  specious  intellectual  novelty, 
which  so  strongly  roused  the  spleen  of  our  valuable  John  of 
Salisbury,  we  see  the  innate  love  of  improvement,  its  appetite  for 
truth  and  reason,  so  inseparable  from  the  human  character,  exerting 
themselves  in  £^11  their  energies**.     It  was  enough  that  the  new 

philosophy 


batur  Grammatica;  immutabatur  dialectica; 
contemnebatur  rhetorica ;  et  Dovas  toti  qaa- 
drivii  vias,  evacuatis  priomm  regulis,  de 
ipsis  pbilosophias  adytia  proferebant.  Metal, 
p.  741. 

'^  It  is  an  instance  of  the  blindness  of 
even  worthy  minds,  when  novelties  occur, 
that  J.  Salisbury  did  not  perceive  the  expres- 
sive force  and  beneficial  import  of  the  very 
words  he  was  using  :  *'  They  brought  from 
the  very  depths  of  their  philosophy,  novas 
vias  of  the  whole  quadrivium ;''  that  is,  new 
paths  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  music !  But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
blufue  him  for  not  anticipating  the  vast  flood 
of  knowledge  to  which  these  new  ways  ulti- 
mately led.  This  passage,  however,  shews 
us  the  immeuse  utility  and  importance  of 
the  rise  and  labours  of  the  schoolmen. 

**  Solam  convenientiam  sive  ratiouem  lo- 
quebantur.  This  argument,  he  adds,  sounds 
in  the  mouth  of  all ;  and  to  name  a  mule  or 
a  man,  or  some  of  the  works  of  nature,  was 
like  a  crime,  the  act  of  a  simpleton  or  au 
uncultivated  mind,  and  which  a  philosopher 


should  shun.  It  was  thought  impossible  td 
say  or  do  any  thing  couvenienter  et  ad 
rationis  normam,  unless  the  mention  of  con- 
veniency  and  reason  was  expressly  inserted. 
Metal,  p.  741. 

**  Si  quis  incumbebat  laboribus  antiquo* 
rum,  he  was  marked,  and  was  a  laughter  to 
all,  as  if  not  only  asello  Arcadie  tardior  aed 
obtusior  plumbo,  vel  lapide.  Metal,  p.  740. 

^  Abelard  had  made  the  same  struggle 
for  the  independent  exertion  of  reason. 
^*  What  does  it  profit,"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
passage  which  S^  Bernard  censures,  "  to 
speak  ad  doctrinam,  if  what  we  wish  to 
teach  cannot  be  explained  so  that  it  may  be 
understood?"  Ab.  Op. p.  1277.  Hence  Abe- 
lard defined  faith  to  be  estimatio;  on  which 
Bernard  exclaims,  "  As  if  it  were  lawful  to' 
every  one  to  feel  and  speak  in  that  what  he 
liked,  or  that  the  sacrmnent  of  our  faith 
should  remain  uncertain  in  vague  and  various 
opinions.  Faith  therefore,  adds  the  Saint,  is 
not  estimatio  sed  certitudo."  p.  <283.  Ber* 
nard  is  right  in  his  principle,  but  wrong  in  its 
application.    Faith  once  fixed  on  truth  is 

certitude^ 
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philosophy  pretended  to  create  great  mental  superiority,  and  was  at    c  H  ap. 
least  original  and  plausible.     These  claims  were  sufficient  to  excite 

.         ,  THE  8CRO- 

the  popular  admiration^  and  to  engage  the  popular  pursuit.    Even  lastic  phi-^ 
the  sloth  and  luxury  of -the  cloister  could  not  resist  the  spirit*  - 

stirring  study.  Monks  aspired  to  attain,  and  were  industrious  to 
spread  it.  -  "  Many  admirers  of  this  new  sect/'  says  Salisbury, 
"have  entered  the  cloisters  of  the  monks  and.  clergy;  but  while 
a  portion  of  these  became  sensible  of  their  error,. and  confessed 
that  what  they  had  learnt  was  mere  vanity  and  vexation,  others, 
hardening  themselves  in  their  insanity,  swelling  with  their  inve- 
terate perverseness,  preferred  to  rave  in  their  folly,  than  to  be 
taught  faithfully  by  those  humble  minds  to  whom  God  has  given 
grace.  If  you  do  not  beUeve  me,''  he  adds,  "  go  into  the  cloisters; 
examine  the  manners  of  the  brethren;  and  you  will  find  there  all. 
Ae  arrogance  of  Moab  intensely  glowing^/' 

Our  venerable  author  discloses  to  us  another  fact,  that  these 
new-directed  and  ardent  minds, .  feeUng  their  logical  philosophy 
to  excite  without  satisfying  their  understandings,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  physic,  to  give  them  the  solid,  knowledge 
they  panted  for.  Some  went  to  the  best  schools  abroad  to  study 
the  art  of  medicine^;  and  although  the  moral  satirist,  unable 
then  to  discern  the  connexion  between  their  pursuits  and  the 
improvement  of  society,  attacks  this  new  direction  of  their  curi- 
osity with  fresh  satire ^'^j  we.  can  have  no  hesitation  to  class  these 

venturous 

certitude,  both  in  its  feeliDg  and  in  its  ob-  **  Metalog.  1. 1.  c.  4.  p.  74!^. 

ject ;  but  it  requires  the  previous  exercise  of  .  *  He  says,  that  others  of  this  new  school, 

reason,  that  it  may  not  fasten  on  chimeras,  beholding  a  defect  in  their  philosophy,  go  to 

as  the  Romish  hierarchy,  in  the  thirteenth  Salemum  or  Montpelier,  and  are  made  there 

century,  often  wished  it  to  do.  This  previous  Clientuli  MedicorumJ  lb.  p.  743.                  * 

use  of  reason,  the  schoolmen  claimed;  and  "  His  sneer  is,  that  just  as  they  became 

the  papal  doctors   were  forced  to  deny  it,  philosophers,  so  in  a  moment  they  burst  out 

because   their  existence    depended  on    the  physicians.     They  boast  of  Hippocrates  and 

practice  being  discredited.                            •  Galen;-  they  protrude    words    unheard  of 

before ; 


3T 
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PART     yenturous  reasdners,  thus  seeking  to  combine   phyiical  science 
with  flcbolastic  acuteoess^  ^nd  striving  tp  raise  the  human  miod  to 
HJOTOET  or  new  paths  of  inquirj,  among  the  most  ipiportant  benefactors  to 
the  British  intellect  in  its  early  vegetation. 

From  the  work  of  this  ingenious  churchman,  we;  perceive  that  he 
himself  had  gone  deep  into  these  fashionable  studies.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  point  out  a  neater  and  more  comprehensive  sunmiaiy  of 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  works  of  Aristotle,  than  in  the  Metalo* 
gicus  of  John  of  Salisbury  ^^  As  so  profound  a  student  had  well 
qualified  himself  to  judge,  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  censure. 
Having,  like  Solomon,  fully  enjoyed  and  exhausted  the  pleasure  of  a 
fitvourite  pursuit,  his  experience  united  with  his  reason  to  condemn 
its  inanity,  and  to  satirise  its  abuse.  Weighing  it  in  the  balances 
strictly  by  itself,  his  criticism  was  correctly  right :  It  disclosed  no 
knowledge ;  it  communicated  no  wisdom ;  its  benefits  lay  hid  m 
its  consequences,  which  had  not  then  been  evolved  ^^«  The  very 
bursting  of  the  bands  of  venerated  authority,  though  perhaps  tha 
result  often  rather  of  proud  vanity  than  of  enlightened  reasoi^ 
was  good,  not  so  much  in  its  immediate  produce  as  in  ite  future 
effects.     A  torpefying  spell  was  taken  off  from  the  human  mind  ; 

and 


before ;  tbej  apply  their  aphorisms  to  every 
thing,  and  strike  the  human  mind  like  thun- 
der with  their  tremendous  phrases.    lb, 

"  It  forms  the  main  theme  of  his  book^  after 
he  has  discharged  his  bile  at  the  innovating 
schooIn>en.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  men  whom  he  was  depre- 
ciating, that  he  himself  attempts  in  this  work 
tp  raise  the  study  of  rhetoric  with  all  its 
tropes,  colores  and  puerilities*  into  the 
public  estimation  again.  Hence,  he  praises 
$<  Bernard  for  his  manner  of  teaching  the 
figuras  grammatics,  the  colores  rhetorices, 
und  the  CAvillationes  sopbis]natum«  p«  782t 


•  It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  W.  Occam, 
to  say,  that  he  directed  bis  scbolastie  talenta 
against  the  usurpations  and  conduct  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  He  wrote  de  utili  dominio 
renim  ecclesiasticarum  et  abdicatione  bononiok 
temporalium  in  perfectione  status  monacho- 
rum  et  clericonim  adversus  errorcs  Johanms 
papa.  This  was  printed  at  Lyons,  1495. — 
He  also  wrote  a  Tractatum  quod  Bene- 
dictus  12,  papa  nonnullas  hereses  Joannis  22^ 
amplexus  est  et  defendit.  This  was  in  MS.  at 
Parisj  in  Bibl.  Colbertina. — ^He  composed 
also  the  compendium  errorum  Joannis  23, 
pap»;  Tanner  Bib.  5^5 ;  and  a  defeusomm 

logiccs, 
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,and  if  the  first  schoolmen  only  used  tibeir  new  liberties  in  extra-    CHaIp. 

VI 

vagance  and  insolence^  they  were  soon  followed  by  better  thinkers,  ^^^  ^^^ 
.who  combined  knowledge  with  reasoning,  and,  by  a  wisfe  modera-  j-asticphi- 

tion,  made  the  freedom  they  assumed,  raiuable  to  themselves  and  "«—--> 

useful  to  the  world  ^. 

It  will  h6  unnecessary  to  detail  ail  the  names  that  may  be  Other 
collected  from  ancient  doeum^ts,  of  the  English  students  of  the  v 
scholastic  philosophy.  Pullen,  who  became  a  cardinal^^;— Simon 
Langton,  to  whom  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure.  Magna  Charta^*;— 
the  intrepid  and  patriotic  bishop  Grosteste,  foremost  in  etery 
useful  pursuit  oi  his  day ;  the  friend  and  cultivator  of  poetry, 
scholastic  philosophy,  Arabian  learning,  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, divinity,  and  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  the  fearless  and 
successful  assertor  of  the   liberties  of  the   English  church,  and 

protector 


iogices,  quo  convellit  violentuin  Romani 
episcopi  imperium;  and  an  inyectivum  con- 
tra possessiones  Rom.  Pont.  Leland  des^ 
cript.  Brit.  vol.  2.  p.  323.  As  he  attacked 
the  Pope,  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 
He  accused  the  Pope  of  teaching  77  heresies. 
^  In  quitting  John  of  Salisbury,  I  cannot 
forbear  noticing  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  studies,  as  it  shews  the  laborious  ap- 
plication with  which  the  scholars  of  the 
middle  ages  pursued  the  knowledge  they 
valued.  He  says^  that  in  the  year  after 
Henry  I.  died,  he  went  to  the  Peripatetic 
school  at  Paris,  on  the  Mount  of  S^  Gene- 
vieve, and  there  studied  logic;  he  after- 
wards adhered  to  Master  Alberic,  as  opina* 
tissimus  Dialecticus,  and  an  acerrimus  im- 
pugnator  of  the  Nominal  sect.  He  was  two 
years  with  him,  and  Robert  Metridensis  an 
Englishman,  both  men  acuti  ingenii  et 
studii  pervicacis.  He  then  for  three  years 
transferred  himself  to  William  de  Conchin, 
to  imbibe  his  grammatical  knowledge. — 
After  this,  be  followed  Richard,  called  the 


Bishop,  retracing  with  him  what  he  had 
learnt  from  others,  and  the  quadriviom ;  and 
also  heard  the  German  Harduin.  He  r&- 
studied  rhetoric,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
IVl aster  Theodoric,  and  more  completely 
from  Peter  Helias.  Being  poor,  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  the  children  of  the  noble, 
and  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Master  Adam,  an  Englishman  and  a  stout 
Aristotelian.  He  prosecuted  afterwards  the 
study  of  logic  with  William  of  SoissonB. 
Returning  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  heard 
Master  Gilbert  on  logic,  and  on  divine  sub- 
jects ;  then  Robert  Pullen,  and  also  Simon 
Periacensis,  a  faithful  reader,  but  a  heavy 
disputer.  These  two  last  were  his  only 
teachers  in  theology.  Thus,  he  adds,  I  passed 
Id  years  occupied  by  these  various  studies* 
Metal.  1.2.  c.  10.  p.  802— 805. 

•'  "  Robertus  Pullen,  whose  memory  is 
pleasant  to  all  good  men,  and  whom  the 
apostolic  seat  made  a  chancellor  £rom  a  scho- 
lastic doctor/'  Metal,  p.  746. 

^  Sec  before,  p.  348. 
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protector  of  the  Elnglish  clergy,  agsdnst  the  taxations  and  tyranitjr 
of  the  Pope  ^; — Commentators  on  Lombard's  book  of  Sentences, 
almost  innumerable^:  These,  and  many  others  of  equal  appli- 
cation,  though  of  minor  fame,  show  in  their  lymierous  works  the 
subjects,  the  nature  and  the  value,  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
which  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  cultivated  in  England**. 

Hie  schoolmen  became  divided  insensibly  into  two  classes : 
those,  who  allowed  themselves  to  discourse  without  limits ;  and 
those,  who  defended  the  existing  hierarchy  and  all  its  theological 
system.  Of  these  last,  it  will  be  just  to  say  that  they,  and  espe- 
cially Aquinas,  jBonaventura,  and  Duns  Scotus,  stood,  usefully  at 
that  time,  in  the  gap  between  philosophy  and  theology,  and  kept 
them  from  Twitter  and  irreconcileable  variance^.     But  for  them, 

it 


*  See  the  copious  and  astonishiDg  list  of 
his  works,  most  still  in  MS.  in  Tanner,  Bib. 
Mbn.  .p«  345—351.  They  are  equal  in  num- 
her  to  any  of  the  great  Arabian  philosophers: 
indeed  in  one  trait  he  surpassed  them,  ibr  he 
also  wrote  poetry.  See  his  Chastel  d'Amour, 
Harl.  MSS.  iiai. 

^  We  may  guess  the  number  of  these,  from 
the  facts,  that  no  fewer  than  nine  English- 
men of  the  Christian  name  of  Richard  com- 
mented  upon  him-^as,  R.  Rufus,  in  1970 ; 
R.  Cornubiensis,  R.  Ruys  ,R.  Middleton,  1 300 ; 
R.  Nottingham,  i3<2o;  R.  Cdnington,  1330; 
R.  Wilton,  1339;  R.  Fishacre,  1345;  and 
R.  Wickingham,  in  1381. — There  were  also 
nine  Roberts,  of  the  British  Islands,  who 
chose  the  same  task;  as  Rob.  Waldock,  1272 ; 
R.  Crowe,  1300;  R.  Walsingham,  1310; 
R.  Carew,  1326  ;  R.  Cotton,  1340;  R.  Eli- 
phat,  1340;  R.  Leicester,  1348;  ll.Worsop, 
1350;  R.  Walaby,  1399.  Also,  three  Ralphs, 
as  Ralph  Loxley,  1310;  R.Acton,  1320; 
R.  Radiptor,  1350.  Also,  Roger  Reyseth, 
and  Roger  Swinehead,  1350  ;  as  also  Stephen 
Petrington,  1417. — As  these  five  Christian 
names  were  taken  by  me  at  random,  I  haye 


no  doubt  that  some  others  would  yield  as 
copious  a  list  of  commentors  on  this  cele* 
brated  work  of  the  Magbter  Sententiarum. 

*  I  infer  this  from  observing,  that  more 
English  authors  on  this  subject  are  comme- 
morated in  the  biography  of  literature^  than 
of  any  other  country.  Indeed  I  think  I  shaU 
not  exceed  the  truth  if  I  say,  that  if  you  take 
any  subject  of  literature  or  knowledge,  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  you  will 
find  more  English  writers  on  it,  than  ef  any 
other  single  country — and  that,  reviewing  our 
writers  on  each  collectively,  they  have  done 
more  on  every  topic  they  have  handled,  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  I  pen  this  with 
a  belief  that  I  do  not  exaggerate. 

•  We  find  from  John  of  Salisbuiy,  that 
the  more  scriptural  teachers  were  not  only 
denied  to  be  philosophers,  but  were  scarcely 
endured  as  clergymen.  They  were  called  the 
oxen  of  Abraham,  and  Balaam's  asses — nee 
modo  philosophos  negant,  imo  nee  clericos 
patiuotur,  vix  homines  sinunt  esse;  sed  boves 
Abrahs  vel  asinos  Balaamitos  duntiucat 
uominaot;  imo  derident.  Metal,  p.  746. 
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it  is  not  improbal^e  tbat  the  study  of  the  Arabian  metaphysicans,     CHAP, 
which  uofetterecL  might  have  diseased  the  mind  by  its  own  eiLtra- 

'  ,  -  .'  ..  .  THE  SCHO* 

vagQ^ncies,  and  filled  the  world  with  scepticism,  and  with  that  lasticphi- 
selfishness  and  sensuality  which  the  Grecian  spirit  of  debate  and  -  ^  ^  *  - 
incredulity  had  produced,  when  the  Roman  empire  fell^.  The 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  scholastic  age  was,  that  reUgious 
knowledge  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  disciplina;  philosophise 
were  sufficient.  Hence  Thomas  Aquinas  was  forced  to  begin 
his  elaborate  work,  by  proving  logicjilly  that  the  sacra  doctrine 
was  also  essential,  apd  that  it  was  a  real  science  ^^.  His  exertions, 
among  others,  served  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  balance  between  phi^ 
losophy  and  religion,  till .  succeeding  thinkers  could  discern  the 
corruption  from  the  primeval  truth,  and  reform,  without  destroying^ 
the  ecclesiastical  system  ^^* 

The  ponderous  labours  of  Aquinas  are  a  monument  of   the  Thomas, 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  ductility  and  fertility  of 
human  language.     But  they  make  us  grateful  to  Providence  for 
the  vast  improvement  of  human  society,  since  his  exertions  and 
those    of   his    fellow-workmen.     In   the  comparatively  dwarfish 

volumes 


Aquinas. 


^  Among  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the 
day,  condemned  at  Paris  in  layo,  we  find 
such  as  these — that  the  world  was  etemat— 
that  there  never  was  a  first  man-— that  the 
soul  dies  with  the  hody — that  free-will  is 
governed  by  necessity — that  the  Deity  knows 
nothing  but  himself— that  human  actions  are 
not  governed  by  Divine  Providence — that 
the  Deity  cannot  give  immortality  to  a  mortal 
creature — that  the  first  cause  cannot  make 
many  worlds — and  has  not  any  knowledge  of 
the  future;  together  with  a  great  many 
tenets  on  the  Deity  and  religion,  which  cer- 
tainly went  to  destroy  the  belief  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  of  Christianity  also.  See  them 
printed  at  the  end  of  Lombard's  work, 
ed.  Cologne  1609. 


*  T.  Aquinas  SummaTheolog.  p.  1.  These 
topics  form  his  two  first  articles. 

^  Of  this  description  was  our  venerabU 
Wickliffe.  It  is  remarkable,  that  France  has, 
in  the  present  age  of  knowledge,  fumi^ed  no 
person  who  united  enough  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion,  to  meUorate  without  destruction.  No- 
thing but  the  extremes  of  total  belief  or  total 
disbelief  of  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  have 
yet  appeared  there —extremes  that  will  yet 
shake  the  nation,  until  a  Meianctbon,  an 
Erasmus,  or  a  Luther,  emerge.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  was  a  great  beauty  in  the  English  intellect, 
as  afterwards  in  the  German,  that  it  attained 
to  separate  tbe  injurioas  appendage  from  the 
substantial  truth. 
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p  ART     yolomes  of  Dr.  Pauley,  Locke,  Hartley,  and  Dr.  Stewart,  we  possess 
more  wisdom  and  psychological  knowledge,  than  the  most  patient 
■I8T0EY  or  exertion  can  glean  from  all  the  works  of  all  these  seraphic,  subtle, 
^       y    '■/  invincible,  profound  and  most  enlightened  doctors. 

These  panegyricized  masters,  hke  all  the  other  men  of  learning 
whom  we  have  noticed,  excited  the  curiosity  of  their  contemporaries 
to  extensive  disquisitions,  and  contributed  to  form  the  intellect  of 
the  ages  that  succeeded  them ;  and,  limited  to  these  beneficial 
results,  we  may  justly  sanction  their  ancient  reputation.  There  is 
indeed  something  very  serviceable  to  the  mind  in  the  mode  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  first  proposes  the  question  he  has  to  coi^- 
sider ;  then,  with  all  the  candour  of  Dr.  Paley,  he  feirly  and  fully 
states  two  arguments  against  it.  He  subjoins  to  these  his  own 
reasons  for  the  opinion  he  supports ;  and,  having  thus  placed  both 
sides  of  the  subject  before  thereader^s  attention,  he  draws  his  con^ 
elusion,  and  adds  some  remarks  in  refutation  of  the  opposing  argtb- 
ments.  On  this  plan  he  steadily  proceeds  through  all  the  endless 
ramifications  of  his  moral,  metaphysical,  political  and  religious 
work'^^. 

It  was  also  his  object,  and  the  habit  of  the  schoolmen,  to  express 
their  thoughts  as  simply  and  as  closely  as  possible.  To  this  merit 
Aristotle  certainly  led.  The  matter  of  the  Stagyrite  was  puny,  and 
his  logic  a  train  of  words  ;  but  the  direction  and  style  of  mind 
which  he  introduced  into  these  discussions,  bordered  on  mathe- 
matical severity,  and  imparted  both  to  the  Arabian  and  the  sc1k>* 
lastic  intellect  a  valuable  habit,  which  has  given  order  and  precision 

to 

^  See  his  Summa,  passim.— Of  this  celc-  rapine,  p.  126.     He  speaks  highly  of  Intel- 

hrated  maa  I  state  with  pleasure,  that  his  lect,  and  even  makes  it  a  virtue,  p.  97.     He 

sentiments,  on  some  points  highly  interesting  decides  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  not  to 

to  human   welfare,  were  liberal  and  wise,  be  compelled  to  Christianity ;  and  therefore. 

He  makes  the  common  good  the  principle  of  perhaps,  humoured  the  prejudices  of  his  order 

government,  vol.  2.  p.  96.     He    says,    that  against  his  own  judgment,  when  he  addedj 

princes  taking  things  unjustly,  are  guilty  of  that  heretics  and  apostates  might  be.  p.  3]. 
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to  our  physical  and  m^taphyncat  inquiries,  and  pr^ervedthem    chap« 
firom  rhetoric  and  trite  declamation.  • 

THE  bCHO- 

In  undertaking  the  task  of  proving  every  thing,  this  angelic  doctor  lastic  pm- 

certainly  taught  the  mind  to  question  every  thing.  But  the  school-  ^ ^-1^ 

men  differed  from  the  ancient  Academics,  whom  thus  fer  they  Use  of  the 

•^    Schoolmen; 

resembled,  in  this  material  circumstance,  that  they  never  left  the  and  their 
mind  indecisive.  They  canvassed  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
they  were  perhaps  too  wilUng  at  any  time  to  debate  on  either* 
But  in  all  their  logical  battles  they  always  fought  for  some  inference; 
botli  the  combatants  contended  for  some  result*  By  this  means, 
they  educated  the  mind  to  decide  as  well  as  to  discuss ;  and  their 
disputing  spirits  and  ^never  ceasing  debates  produced  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  they  disciplined  the  human  thought  to  beinder 
pendent,  active,  inquisitive,  and  free^^.  Increasing  knowledge  gra-t 
dually  poured  in  to  correct  their  extravagancies,  and  to  humble 
their  pride.  The  jealous  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  assisted 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  Their  importance  diminished  as  their 
ignorance  became  nmnifest,  and  as  society  became  improved  from 
their  discussions.  The  scholastic  philosophy  at  last  declined,  as 
the  good  sense  of  the  English  thinkers  increased,  and  as  the  trea^ 
sures  of  the  experimental  became  accumulated  and  difiiised.  The 
first  blow  it  received,  came  from  Friar  Bacon<~-the  last,  from  his 
^nobled  namesake^  < 

The  great  division  of  the  schoolmen  was  into  Nominalists  and  Nominalists 
Bjealists ;  the  former  inclined  to  scepticism,  the  latter  were  the  most  *°     ^  *^^* 
religious.     Our  Erigena  was  the  parent  of  the  Nominalists,  and 
Abelard   its  great  disseminator  in  Europe.     One  of  their   chief 

tenets 

''  Tbe  intellect  of  Europe  began  to  improTe  «rs  of  S' Bernard,  imitatiDg  their  maBter^ 

80  much  amid  the  discussions  of  the  School-  attempted  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle : 

men,  that  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  hut  Salisbury  truly  remarks,  that  this  was 

of  them  questioned  the  utility  of  the  works  of  laborasoe  in  yanum.  p.  8i6. 
Aristotle,  Metal,  e.  ^4.  p.  905.  The  follow* 
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PART     tenets  vasthe  doctrine  of  the  Univeijsals,  which  (as  already  inti- 
mated) was  the  prototype  of  the  Pantheistic  theory.     It  seems 

BISTORT  or    indeed  to  have  been  a  natural  corollary  to  the  system  of  Aristotle. 

« .r-^  He  supposed  in  all  substances  an  invisible  imaginary  something, 

which  he  called  the  wroKiifavw^  to  which  all  the  ^osible  properties 
of  the  body  were  united.  He  divided  these  into  his  famous  ten 
categories  or  predicaments'^*.  Every  thing  therefore  had  this 
invisible  upokeimenon,  or  subject,  or  occult  essence,  and  its  cate- 
gories. This  fanciful  but  delusive  system  taken  for  granted,  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  suppose  this  invisible  essence,  or  upokeimenon,  to 
be  universal,  and  to  be  in  all  things  the  same ;  and  that  bodies 
might  be  alike  in  this,  and  differ  only  in  their  accidental  properties. 
The  essence  of  Peter  was,  on  this  theory,  the  same  as  of  John ; 
these  two  persons  only  differed  in  their  categories  or  accidents. 
But  if  this  were  allowed,  it  was  no  large  extension  of  argument  to 
add,  that  the  essence  of  a  dog  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  man,  and 
that  they  differ  also  only  in  their  predicaments.  One  collection  of 
outward  and  visible  properties  was  a  dog,  and  the  other  a  man. 
But  these  are  only  names  and  words.  The  invisible  miiversa} 
upokeimenon  is  identical  in  both.  Such  with  particular  modifications 
of  individual  professors  was  the  spirit  of  the  theory  of  the  Vocalists, 
Nominalists,  or  Universalists,  which  we  see  went  as  near  to  some  of 
the  worst  theories  of  scepticism,  as  argument,  contriving  also  to  be 
ostensibly  decorous,  could  pubUcly  advance. 

The  Realists  contended  for  the  positive  and  real  differences  of 
things,  individuals,    essences  and  natures,  as   well  as  properties, 

accidents 

^  Hi8  own  enumeration  of  them  is— the  '^  Mark/'  quoth  Cornelias,  <'  how  the  fellow 

o^^Ur,  i  ire^or,  i  iroMr,  i  w^of  T»,  i  ww^  9  woT^y  runs  through  the  predicaments :     Men,  $ub* 

*t  xMTehm,  n  tX**h  %  iroiirr,  *t  m(rx"'*    -^nst  itantia ;    two,  quantitas ;    fair    and    black, 

Categ.   V.  1.  p.  449.  ed.  Buhle.    They  are  guahias ;    serjeant    and    butcher,   reiaiio; 

well  illustrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  wounded  the  other,  actio  ei  pasno ;  fighting, 

Scriblcros,  in  the  Coachn^i^n's  description  of  situt;  stage,  »^';  two  o'clock,  ^^tiiixifo ;  blue 

the  two  men  he  saw  fighting  for  a  prise :  and  red  breeches,  habitm^ 
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The   essential  and  invisible   nature  of 


CHAP. 
VI. 


accidents  and  categories. 

Peter  and  J9hn,  of  a  man  and  a  quadruped,  were,  they  maintained;  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

as  distinct  and  different  as  their  external  properties;     The  Realists  "stic  phi- 

,  .  .         .        LOSOPHT. 

at  last  so  much  prevailed,  that  the  Universalists  were  forgotten,  till  » v— ' 

Occham  revived  them'^^.  Both  parties  had  their  advocates  and 
their  antagonists  in  Ejigland  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  But  the 
perpetually  enlarging  stream  of  experimental  knowledge  destroying 
the  Aristotelian  system  and  all  its  controversies,  at  length  b&nished 
both  the  upokeimenon  and  the  predicaments,  the  Realists  and-  the 
Universalists,  for  ever  from  human  favour. 

The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  at  Amalfi,  in  1137,  l>i8covery 
and  the   school  of  civil  law,  opened   at  Bologna,  which  was  in  SePajadecu, 
such    reputation   in  the  twelfth  century,   that  Becket  and  other 
Englishmen  went  to  study  there,  assisted  to  improve  both  England 
and  Europe.     The  Institutes  of  Justinian  cqntain  a  fimd  of  juris-* 
prudential   wisdom,  the  most  sagacious  produce  of  the  Roman 

intellect^ 


^  This  subject  fonns  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  chapters  of  Occham's  Logic, 
ivhich  are  visibly  levelled  at  Duns'  Scotus. 

On  perusing  one  of  the  principal  works  of 
Duns  Scotus—  his  Exactissims  questiones  in 
universam  logicam  Aristoteles — I  observe 
that  he  begins  upon  the  subject  of  the  Uni- 
versalsy  making  Porphyry  the  basis  of  his 
questions.  He  then  proceeds  with  his  ques- 
tions on  most  of  Aristotle's  works — his  pre- 
dicamentSy  peri  hermenias,  elenchi,  analytici, 
^priores,  posteriories.  His  last  question  is  an 
diffinientem  necesse  sit  scire  omnia,  p.  473. 
According  to  his  commentator,  one  object  of 
Scotus  was  to  distinguish  between  the  ens 
reale  and  the  ens  rationis — God,  angel,  man, 
knowledge,  colour,  thought,  lines,  &c.  were 
entia  realia.  The  ens  rationis  is  that  v  hich 
has  no  being  extra  animam,  as  a  chimsra, 
a  golden  mountain,  &c. — It  is  impossible  to 
read  these  works  of  the  Schoolmen  without 


feeling  them  to  be  but  new  modifications  of 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  metaphysicians. 
Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  Al  Gazel,  go  as 
deeply  and  as  acutely  through  all  the  subtleties 
of  the  ens  and  the  esse,  and  the  categories^ 
as  Duns  Scotus  or  Occham.  Indeed  the  dispute 
between  the  Universalists  and  the  Realists 
began  from  the  Arabians ;  for  I  observe  that 
Al  Gazel  considers  at  some  length  the  division 
of  being,  into  universal  and  particular.  In 
this  he  discusses  one  of  the  questions  of  Duns 
Scotus,  whether  plures  homines  sunt  unus 
homo— -whether  many  men  are  one  man. 
They  who  remember  the  discussion  in  Scrib- 
lerus,  on  the  universal  Lord  Mayor,  may 
like  to  know  how  an  Arabian  puts  this  knotty 
point : 

"  Some  persons  hearing  what  we  say, 
that  all  men  are  one  in  humanity,  and  all 
blackness  one  in  blackness,  have  thought 
that  universal  blackness  may  be  something 

from 
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iat^Wk^  wbkh  imported  m>  miaU  tmprovemrat  ta  tbe  lupttfect 
moenl  reasmibig  of  th«  Duddle  agM. 

Our  ckfifal  dbatacallturs  vera  wui^  ^oBchsMB  ia  tltia  study  ; 
ai¥l  tf  19.  not  mrpeasooablo  to  ascribe  some  pMtkuft  of  the  higk  Add 
tliiict  ral^of  equifcj  \v]»ch  hame  prerailed  in  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery^  1k>  tibe  aockot  study  of  th(fe  Romait  Pand^cta^ 


.74 


IN  this  Ravieny  of  the  history  of  Ejigl^id^  from  the  mid^e  of  th€ 
Eleventh  century  to  the  close  of  tbe  Thirtaepth,  w6  have  seea  the 
oatiqqaJt  mind  emer^g  ]^FOgressively  fipom  ia^rtness-and  i^oi;aQiiX;e, 
to  length,  aad  activity,  and  to  a  curiosity  disdainful-  of  limifs,  aad 
striving,  even  to  pua  the  flagrantia:  niani»  nnaidi.^    li^  the  next 

period. 


knot  whiab  an^  diing  may  B#  ;  and  tbat  an 
miiversaL  man  i»  somethiug;  aiid  that  an 
universal  soul  in  some  being,  one*  in  number, 
and  existing  in  all  nominalibus — as,  one  father 
in  many  sons,  one  soil  in  many  fields, 

*•  This  is.  the  first  error ;  for  if  tUa  uni* 
v/ersaj  soul  be  one  in  number,  and  be  actually 
in  Peter  and  John^  and  others ;  and  Peter 
wera  wise,  and  John  fooiish  ;  it  would  follow 
that  one  sovl  may  be  at  the  same  time  skilled 
and  ignorant  i^  the  same  things  whkh  is 
incoiweniats, 

'^  So  if  an  universal  animal  b«  om  thing 
in  number,  and  be  actnally  in  many  indivi^ 
duals,  it  would  follow  that'  the  saaM  attionl 
nMy  be  at  tbe.  same  lime  swimming  in  tbe 
w^ter  and  walking  on  two  fttt^  or  may  be 
running  on  four  legs  and  fiying  in  the  air-; 
which  is  incongrueus. 

**  Universal  being  is  therefore  only  irt  the 
intellectibus  of  the  thing  of  which  the  sensus 
est.  The  intellect  receives  the  form  of  man, 
and  the  certitude  of  it  when  some  one  indi-. 
vidual  thing  is  proposed  to  it.  Afterwaids 
if  it  should  see  another,  a  new  impression 


does  not^tetopIk>e,  Mi  remi^  the  slixM  at 
before^  So  ifibe  saw  threfe  or  feuf . 

"  Men,  singly  taken,  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  in  any  way  in  humanity.  But  if 
he  should  afterwards  see  a  wolf,  then  some 
quidditas,  and  another  image*  (depictio)  dif- 
ferent from  the  first,  would 'be  made  in  him. 

"  The  universal,  therefore;  so  far  as  it  is  the 
universal,  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  indi- 
viduals, for  in  nature  there  is  no  universal 
man,"— Al  Gazel.  Logica  et  Philosophica, 
Venice  1506. 

Our  modern  doctrines  on  abstraction  have 
not  quite  set  these  points  to  rest ;  for  it  is 
not  yet  fuUy  settled,  whether  what  are  called 
abstract  ideas,  be  any  thing,  more  than  gene- 
ralizing terms.  But,  lo !  the  Nominalistr, 
and  Realists  again ! 

^  There  were  lectures  on  the  civil  law 
before  this  period  in  Normandy,  but  pro- 
bably on  some  imperfect  abstracts  of  the 
Institutes.  Bologna  was  so  jealous  of  her 
knowledge  of  them,  that  an  oath  was  exacted 
from  the  public  lecturers  there,  that  they 
should  not  teach  law  out  of  Bologna.—*- 
Murat*  Ant,  Ital.  893—910. 
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period,  w«  liiaJl  see  it  advanGing  still  mare  suctetfalbUy  to  OFigind 
poetry,  ratiorial  theology,  true  science,  an4  sound  natural  philo- 
sophy*. But  eniMiqgbi  has,  been  already  stated  to  shewy  tlnvt  the  ^^^^  »i 
history  of  England,  from  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  is  ^^^^' 
the  history  of  its  eood^muied  iooipvoyeiiieiit ;  and  Mce  shall  find  hete^ 
after,  tliat  in  the.  succeeding  periods,  although  the  progress  was 
diversified  ia  its  objects^  aiid  Quor e  diffiis^  m  its  extent,  yet  that  it 
never  became  either  stationary  or  retrograde.  The  improveabiKty 
of  bumaa  nature  is  stcoagly  displayed  in  the  course  of  &kisb 
history,  from  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  pcesent  appeauaBce  o£  society  to  induce  us  to  despsbr  of  still 
nobler  resufts  in  the  ages  that  are  to  revolve '^^^ 


'^  Witfa  Ibe  VMW»  of  Mtodame  du  Stael, 
on  the  progress  of  the  human  speeies,  I 
cordially  coiticid»«  A»  ffttenthoe  consN 
deration  of  history  has  long  led  me  to  tbis^ 
coDclosieiK  I  dilf)^r  with  her  on  some  of  her 
reasoninge,  but  fully  coneur  in* her  result,  and' 
with  this-  q«ialifieatiofi,  would  strongly  re« 
eemmeudto  my  readers  tbe  eighth  chapter  of 


be*  '*  Littearatone  amwder^e  dans  see  nqf^orts 
awec  las  Institutions  sociales.''  p,  is^-^^n, 
Letime  dot  omit  this  oppartunity  to  compli* 
ment  bar  sax  a&d  country  on  their  possess^ 
ing  a.  writer  of  such  a  powerfi^l  mind'  and 
originality  of  thought  and  observatioiti.  Shai 
is  a  striking  infitanca  of  tho  progression  for 
which  she  so  elocpiently  oooCisnis* 


ADDITION 
AS  ih^  Readarrmay  fas  cnriotiB  to  h»ra  a 
specimen  of  the  8tyJ»  of  raaaoniag  of  the 
Bri^h  SckookueUf  1  will  sabjain  an  extract 
fvamtbe  Moat.Sdbtle  Doctor,  and  another 
from  the  InviooiUa  Doctor,  on  the  Universale. 
I  will  transl^a  the  passagea  very  closely,  in 
order  to  shew  the-  brevity  and  pe^diar  stylo 
of  each.  Dans  Sootus,  who  thinke  Univevsals 
to  be  real  things^  first  states  the  objectlona 
ta  hiax)pinion— then  supporU  it,  and  answers  - 
them.  Occham  plunges  at  once  into  his 
r^soninga  against  the  reality  of  these  logical 
gentlemen. 

DUNS    SCOTUS, 

The  most  Subtle  Doctor. 
'THE    Universal,    like    other    concrete 
things,  is  taken  in  three  ways.    Sometimes 


AL    NOTE. 

it  is  taken  for  tha  sobjectum  (the  upokei* 
naenon)  that  is,  fur,  the  thing  of  the  first 
meaning,  to  which  universal  meaning  is 
applicable ;  atid  in  this  mode  the  Universal 
is  the  first  object  of  the  intellect.  Sometimea 
it  is  taken  for  the  form,  Ut  wit,  for  the  thing 
of  the  second  meaning;;  caused  from  the  in- 
tellect, and  applicable  to  things  of  the  fiiist 
meaning::  and  thus  the  logician  properly 
speaks  of  tho  Universal. 

Thirdly,  for  the  aggregate  from  the  sub- 
ject and  the  form ;  and  that  is  a  being  by 
accident,  -because  it  aggregates  different 
natures  from  which  there  is  not  one  by 
itself;  and  so  it  is  not  from  the  consideration 
ot  any  artificer  ;  because  of  a  being  by  acci- 
dent there  is  no  science,  according  to  Aris- 
totle 
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toUe  in  his  sixth  metaphysics;  because  also, 
it  is  not  definable.  Onr  discourse  will  there- 
fore be  only  of  one  of  these,  to  wit,  on  the 
second  mode  iisumed :  not  of  the  others. 

Let  us  first  inquire  whether  the  Universal 
is  a  being :  which  seems  not  to  be,  by  Boethius 
saying  that  every  thiog  which  is,  therefore 
is,  because  it  is  one  in  number.  But  the 
Universal  is  not  one  in  number,  because  it  is 
predicated  of  many  univocally.  Therefore,  &c. 

Again — According  to  Aristotle  in  the  pre- 
dicaments; all,  because  it  is  a  thing  distinct 
from  the  first  substance,  is  either  said  of  the 
first  substance,  or  is  in  it.  But. the  Universal 
is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  first  substance, 
and  is  not  said  of  the  first  substance,  nor  b 
in  it.     Therefore,  &c. 

Proof  of  the  Minor — Second  substances 
only  are  said  of  the  first,  as  appears  by 
Aristotle.  But  the  Universal,  as  it  may  be 
an  accident  is  not  a  second  substance;  nor  is 
it  in  the  first,  because  then  the  first  substance 
would  be  Universal,  as  that  in  which  is  white- 
ness,  is  white. 

So  if  the  Universal  is  a  being,  it  is  so. 
either  from  nature  or  from  the  intellect — not 
from  nature,  because  then  it  would  be  single, 
and  a  term  of  transmutation.  Therefore  it 
is  from  the  intellect  alone.  Therefore  it  is 
a  fiction,  and  so  not  a  being. 

In  apposition  to  this,  the  Universal  is  de« 
fined  by  Aristotle,  in  his  first  peri^bermentas. 
But  there  is  no  definition  of  a  non-existence. 
Also,  according  to  Boethius,  the  second  mean- 
ings are  applied  to  the  first.  But  a  non- 
existence is  not  applied  to  an  existence. 

But  we  sat  that  the  Universal  is  a  being, 
because  nothing  is  understood  under  the  ratio 
of  a  non-existence ;  because  the  intelligible 
moves  the  intellect;  for  since  the  intellect  is 
a  passive  virtue  (according  to  Aristotle  de 
Anima)  it  does  not  act  unless  it  be  moved  by 
an  object.  A  non-existence  cannot  move 
any  thing  as  an  object,  because  to  move  is 
the  property  of  a  being  in  action.  Therefore 
nothing  is  understood  under  the  ratio  of 
non-existence.    But  whatever  is  understood. 


Is  understood  tinder  Ibe  ratio  of  the  Uoiirersd 
Therefore  that  ratio  it  not  at  all  a  non* 
existence. 

And  as  to  the  first  objection,  I  say  that 
Boethius  understands  it  of  that  which  is  exte- 
rior to  the  operation  of  the  intellect,  of  which 
sort  the  Universal  is  not:  and  the  same  ta 
the  second,  which  Aristotle  so  understands. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  it  proves  that 
conclusion  by  this — Because  second  sub- 
stances are  spoken  of  the  first,  they  are  acci- 
dents in  the  first.  But  second  substances,  as 
is  there  said  of  them,  are  not  exterior  to  ibe 
operation  of  the  intellect.  Therefore  he  does 
not  understand  it'  of  those  only  which  are 
exterior  to  the  operation  of  the  intellect 

Proof  of  the  Minor — Because  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter,  he  divides  substance 
into  first  and  second.  If  then  that  division 
at  all  avails,  it  follows  that  the  members,  a» 
be  there  understands  it,  are  opposed.  But 
that  which  is  the  second  subtance  exterior  t» 
the  operation  of  the  intellect,  is  not  opposed 
to  the  first  substance,  but  is  the  aame» 
Therefore  he  does  not  understand  of  the 
second  substance  quoad  illud,  that  it  is  a 
being  exterior  to  the  operation  of  the  intel- 
lect. Therefore  I  say  that  the  Universal  is 
spoken  of  the  first  substances. 

To  that  which  is  against  this-— 4)ecadse 
second  substances  are  spoken  only  of  the 
first;  I  say  that  second  substances,  as  it  is 
there  said,  are  accideuts,  not  indeed  realities 
(of  which  he  puts  another  member,  as  to  be 
in)  but  intentionalia,  of  which  by  themselves 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  spoken  of.  But  the  Uni- 
versal is  something  more  conunon  to  the 
second  substance,  because  the  second  sub- 
stance is  called  an  Universal,  applied  to 
something  in  the  genus  of  substance. 
.  To  the  third  I  say— That  the  Universal 
is  from  the  intellect.  And  when  it  is  said. 
Therefore  it  is  a  fiction ;  I  answer,  that  this 
is  a  non  sequitur.  Because  in  a  fiction  no- 
thing corresponds  in  a  thing  without  But  ia 
the  Universal,  something  without  does  cor- 
respond; by  which  the  intellect  is  moved  to 

cause 
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cause  soch  an  inteDtion.  FdHf^  according  to 
Boethius,  a  species  is  a  slight  similitude  of 
eingalars,  and  gequs  a  more  slight  one  of  its 
species. 

Therefore  I  say,  that  effectively  it  is  from 
ihe  intellect  But  materially,  whether  ori- 
ginally or  occasionally,  it  is  from  a  property 
in  the  thing ;  but  not  at  all  a  fiction,  &c. 

Duns  Scotus,  Quest.  4.  p.  4.  ed.  Ven.  1587. 

Let  OS  now  torn  to  his  scholar  and  aata- 
gunist— 

WILLIAM  OCCHAM, 
The  InvincihlA  DArtoTa 

That  no  Universal  is  a  substance,  proved 
by  many  reasons  and  duthorities. 

THAT  no  Universal  is  any  substance  ex- 
terior to  or  existing  out  of  the  mind,  may  be 
evidently  proved : 

1st.  Thus — No  Universal  is  a  single  sub« 
stance  and  one  in  number.  If  this  be  denied, 
it  will  follow  that  sortes  (chance)  will  be  an 
Universal,  because  there  is  not  more  reason 
that  one  Universal  should  be  one  single  sub- 
stance, than  another.  Therefore  no  single 
substance  is  any  Universal.  But  all  sub- 
stance is  one  in  number,  and  single ;  because 
each  thing  is  one  thing,  and  not  many.  For 
if  it  be  one  thing  and  not  many,  it  is  one  in 
number.  This  is  called  by  all  men,  one  in 
number. 

But  if  a  substance  be  many  things,  it  either 
is  many  single  things,  or  many  universal 
things.  If  the  first  be  granted,  it  will  follow 
that  a  substance  may  be  many  men;  and 
then,  althodgh  the  Universal  be  distinguished 
from  a  particular  one,  it  will  not  be  so  from 
particulars. 

But  if  a  substance  shall  be  many  universal 
things,  I  take  one  of  these  universal  things  : 
It  is  either  many  things ;  or  one,  and  nc  l 
many.  If  the  last  be  granted,  it  will  follow 
that  it  is  single  -If  the  first  le  conceded, 
I  ask,  will  it  not  be  either  many  single  thingb, 
or  many  universal  things?  and  thus  the  process 


CtlAP. 


will  tt  V  infinitum.  Or  it  will  be  allowe^^ 
that  no  sultstance  is  universal,  and  therefore 
no  smgle  one.  "%  n«  the  scho- 

Again— Ifan  Univers^rfchall  be  a  sub-  lastic  jpio* 
stance  existing  in  single  subslftnres,  and  dis-  losOphy.  ^ 
ttnct  from  them ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  may  ^ 

exist  without  them ;  because  every  thing 
prior  to  another  may  natur-illy,  by  divine 
power,  exist  without  it  Bnt  the  consequdte 
is  absurd!     Therefore — 

Again,  if  that  opinion  were  true,  no  indi- 
vidual could  be  created.  If  any  individual 
could  be,  then  it  would  occur,  that  it  would 
not  take  its  whole  being  out  of  nothing,  if 
the  Universal,  which  is  in  it,  waa  Br^t  in 
another. 

From  the  same  it  would  follow,  that  God 
could  not  simply  annihilate  an  individual, 
unless  he  should  destroy  other  individuals. 
Because,  if  he  should  annihilate  any  indivi* 
dual,  he  would  destroy  all  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  that  individual ;  and  by  conse« 
quence  he  would  destroy  that  Universal 
which  is  in  it  and  in  others :  and  by  conse- 
quence other  things  would  not  remain,  since 
they  could  not  remain  without  a  part  of  itff 
substance,  which  would  be  that  Universal. 

Again— Such  Universal  could  not  be  put 
as  any  thing  totally  out  of  the  ebsence  of  the 
individual.  It  will  therefore  be  of  the  essence 
of  the  individual ;  and  by  consequence  an  in- 
dividual will  h<>  mmpoRftd  of  U^iver^als.  and 
so  an  individual  will  not  be  more  universal 
than  single. 

Again— It  will  follow,  that  something  of 
tlie  essence  of  our  Saviour  will  be  miserable 
and  damned,  because  that  common  nature 
existing  really  in  bim,  would  be  damned  in 
the  damned,  as  in  Judas.  But  this  is  absurd. 
Therefore  — 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  adduced, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  pas&  by. 
But  1  confirm  my  conclusion  by  authorities: 

First,  by  Aristotle  treating  in  his  Meta- 
physics on  this  question — W  bether  the  Uni- 
versal be  a  substance.    He  demonstrates  that 
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is  uppossible  that  a  substaqf^  sbould  b^  ^X 
thing  of  those  spokepif/ universally. 

[Af\er  ^eVcral^ferences  tp  ^ri^totle,  he 
adds]  "         " 

Froqa  ^  pm^^^g  autJioi;iti5^  it.  ipay  l^f 
collected,  (4at  1)0  Univ^r^al,  i^  a  ^ub^taqce, 
l^owsoeverit  be  ^oqsidered*    4  cqnsi^^auoi^ 

^ing  to  be  a  substance  o.r  w%  %  sui^stance ; 
although  the  ngieauing^  of  the  term  may  cause 
t^  DaiT\e  sjfhstiwfe  to  be  predicated  of  it  or, 
ijot^  but  not  pro  se.  So  as  if  thi^  term,  do^ — 
^tate  in  tbisy  a  dog  is  an  animal :   If  thiQ 

^tacu;i&.Qf  the  barky^g  pnim^U  «»«4tu«i  if,  of, 
the  star  in  the  sky,  it  is  false.  Therefore 
that .  tihe  same  thing  should  by  one  cpusi- 
deration  be  a  substance  ;  and  by  another^  not 
a  substance,  is  impossible. 
"  Therefore  it  must  be  granted,  that  no  Uni- 
trersai  is  a  substance,  however  considered. 
But  every  Universal  is  a  meaning  of  the  mind, 
"which,  according  to  a  probable  opinion,  is 
i[pt  distinguished  from  the  act  of  understand- 
ing. Whence  they  say,  that  the  meaning  by 
which  1  understand  mankind,  is  a  natural  sign 
signifying  man ;  as  natural,  as  a  groan  is  a 
sign  of  infirmity  or  pain  ;  and  is  such  a  sign, 
that  it  may  stand  for  men  in  mental  proposi- 
tions, as  voice  may  stand  for  things  iu  vocal 
propositions. 

And  that  the  Universal  is  a  meaning  of 
the  mind,,  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  Avi- 
cenna,  5.  Meta.  where  he  remarks,  '  I  say 
then  that  the  Universal  is  expressed  in  three 
ways  ;  for  that  is  called  an  Universal  which 
is  spoken  of  many  in  action,  as  men:  for  that 
meaning  is  called  an  Universal,  which  nothing 
forbids  to  be  thought  of  when  it  is  predicated 
of  many.'  From  this  it  appear^  that  the 
Universal  is  a  meaning  of  the  mind;  conceived 
to  be  predicated  of  many. 


Univejrv^^  is  preJica^l^  cy[,maoy;  but  tih^ 
fpiqaniog  of  tbq  naind  oply  on  >bi^,|i^  volui^r 
tarily  instituted  is  conceived  to  be  prediiQated 
qf  ma^y ,  and  ^ot  a  aubst^nce.  f  hi|refiD^«»  Uie 
U\^a;iifig  oi  the  mind  onJ^f ,  or  the  jigft^  i^lm^. 
tarii^  inst^tqtedj  is  tl^e  Universal^ 

But  Qovr,  I  dp  n^t  11^  the  sign  unixf xudiyk 
f(Mr  a  sigj^  TQlunt^ily  ip^titutefl,  hut  far  tbat 
which  is  naturally  Universal :  because  indeed 
a  stbBtance  is  not  couceived  to  be  predicated 
afterwards ;  because,  if  so,  it  would-  foUoir 
that  a  proposition  should  be  composed  of 
particular  substances,  and  by  consequence 
the  subjectum  wniilH  Ba  at  Rome  and  predi- 
caied  at  0;coA :  ^hlch  is  ahsjiird. 

Again.— A  proposilion  either  is  ia  the 
mind  or  in  the  voice,  or  in  writing.  But  •to 
man  they  are  not  particular  substances* 
Therefore  it  appears  that  np  proposition  caa 
be.  composed  of  substancea^  but  is.  composed 
of  universals.  Vniyersals  therefore  are  not 
substances  in  any  way. 

Occham.  Summa  Log^cac^  c*  15^  P«  8- 

DOES,  not  this  pertinacity  of  r^eas^QUig 
sufficiently  justify  Occham's  title  to  hi^ 
epithet — The  Invincible  ? 

Whatever  be  the  truth  on  the  pointy  dis- 
puted between  these  logical  pugili^tSj  th^ 
intellectual  part  of  mankind,  after  rea^^u:\((^ 
the  above  specimens,  can  have  no  doubt,  that, 
although  these  conflicts  produced  g^eat  sub* 
t(ety  of  mind  and  distinctions  of  lacigiaage, 
yet  that  the  disuse  of  all  such  topics,  and  the 
oblivion  of  all  such  arguments  and.  phrase* 
ology,  have  been  great  blessings  to  society* 
and  the  marks  and  means  of  its  improvemeat 
in  true  science  and  useful  reasoning. 


FINIS. 


Luke  Hansard  &  Sons, 
near  Dncoln Vlon  Fields,  London. 
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